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TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
DEFENSE INDUSTRY TEAM 

The Befenu Indtistry Bulletin is de 
signed to assist American Industry in 
responding to Department of Defense 
requirements. 

We have in being today all the weapons 
and equipment needed to keep us safe from 
armed aggression. We will have them 
tomorrow, and the day after tomorrow, 

“ Detail Ah iT"f l>«Partment 

I am AafM "'“"“Sement and labor. But 

am confident that we can work more closely together and 

am e ermined that we in the Department of Defense will 
do everything possible to achieve this end. 
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directfon ^ accomplish them is a step in that 
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Sec Sylvester Sees Benefit 
To Industry In New Bulletin 
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BUSINESS-LABOR DIVISION— NEW 
OFFICE IN DOD PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
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The Market Place 

{Cont. from Paffo i) 

An interesting' aspect of 
defense industry is its evei 
changing structure. As major 
advances occur in military tech- 
nology or as the defense posture 
is revised some progi'ams detdiiu; 
while others ascend in impor- 
tance. This changing face of the 
nrket place is redec.ted in 
)le 2, which compares the mix 
major hard goods contracts 
.ring periods in World War H, 
Xoroa and FY ll)«i. 


Proumn 
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TAltl.H 2 

ComimriBon of DOD Contract Awar.lii 
ill TIu'gc Eras. 
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industry— one with considerahle 
economic ramlllcations - is tlui 
concentration of defense |)ro- 
curement dollars in a relativtdy 
small group of contractors. 
Some index of this concentration 
is given in Table !i, whicli ana- 
lyzes tlie share of ])rime (s)ntra(T 
awards to the KK) comiianies 
which received the largest vol- 
ume of defense contrncls of 
$10,000 or more for the last live 
fiscal years. 


TAHhK 3 

AimlyslB of 100 Coniimiilim Urcolvlng 
Largest IJoIlnr Voluau! of MOD 

Awarila In FY lllDO -lOO.'t. 

iliorcoiitof lotnl ftinlnu‘1 |‘m) 

Comimitm sm lOfio 10 1 mx 

Tope 26.0 21.8 24.8 22.6 23,2 

Top 25 64,0 68.5 54.8 50.8 51.1) 

Top 100 73.8 78.4 74.2 72.J! 711,11 


A most important part of Urn 
defense industry is the .small 
busino.ss community. Rniall Inisi- 
ness firms have two roles in the 
defense market place'“-thnt of 
prime contractor in iLs own 
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Ivv. It will iipeiale timler llie 
Ihe Oeft'iis*' Supply 

Agency. 

The new olliee will asm line 
respoiisibilily tor ;:erii> ily elonr 
atiees of defeii.se nmO'ju tor om 
ployees who reipiire m t ess to 
elii.ssilied information iii ( tninee" 
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New Procurement Forms Tested By DOD 


Department of the Navy 

Navy Purchasing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

Ai’ea Public Works, Chesa- 
peake, Washington, D.C. 

Department of the Air Force 

Barksdale AFB, Shreveport, 
La. 

Columbus APB, Columbus, 
Miss. 

Westover AFB, Chicopee 
Palls, Mass. 

Whiteman APB, Knob Noster. 
Mo, 

Dyess APB, Abilene, Texas 
Ellsworth APB, Rapid City, 
S. Dakota 

Vandenberg APB, Lompoc, 
Calif. 

Kelly AFB, San Antonio, 
Texas 


Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio 

Travis APB, Fairfield, Calif. 

McGuire AFB, Wrightstowii, 
N. J. 

Sheppard APB, Wichita Falls, 
Texas 

Amarillo AFB, Amarillo, 
Texas 

Electronics System Division, 
L. G. Haiiscom Field, Mass. 

Kirkland AFB, Albuquerque, 
New Mexico 

Air Proving Ground Center, 
Eglin AFB, Florida 

Defense Supply Agency 

Defense Industrial Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

All other Department of De- 
fense activities and installations 
will continue to use currently 
authorized ASPR procurement 
forms during the test period. 


The Department of Defense 
(DOD) recently initiated a six- 
month test of new and simplified 
procurement forms at a number 
of Defense activities and instal- 
lations, During the test, which 
began on November 2, 1964, four 
new forms are being used inter- 
changeably for negotiated and 
advertised procurements in ex- 
cess of $2,600 in lieu of 20 exist- 
ing forms. The test is being 
supervised by the DOD Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation 
(ASPR) Committee. 

If the new forms prove suc- 
cessful in the test, they are ex- 
pected to be used throughout the 
DOD, with substantial savings to 
both the Department and Indus- 
try. Other Federal Government 
procurement agencies have ex- 
pressed interest in the test and, 
if the simplified forms prove suc- 
cessful in the DOD, they may be 
adopted Government-wide, 

The forms to be tested are: 

DD Form 1489 (Request 
for Quotation) 

DD Form 1490 (Solicitation 
and Offer) 

DD Form 1491 (Award/ 
Contract) 

DD Form 1492 (Modifica- 
tion of Solicitation or 
Contract) 

^ The activities and installa- 
tions that are participating in 
tliis test of procurement forms 
stre: 

LOCATIONS 

Departmeni of the Army 

Army Electronics Materiel 
Agency, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Army Aviation and Surface 
'command, St. Louis, Mo, 

Army Engineer District, Bal- 
'^linore, Md. 

Industry Bulletin 


The Market Place 

(Cant, from Page S) 

dollars is concentrated in x’ela- 
tively few contractors; and (4) 
Small business, although it ob- 
tains a lesser share of the 
defense dollars, is an essential 
part of it. 

These four observations do 
not tell the whole story of the 
defense market place but they 
do throw some liglit on the why’s 
and wherefore’s of the pi*ocure- 
ment policies under which the 
Defense Department buys. 

They underscore the need to 
keep a strong and healthy 
defense industiy' — -one capable 
of outstripping the rest of the 
world technologically, of shift- 
ing its efforts to new fields as 
the needs of Defense requii*e, 
and of providing defense mate- 


I'ials at a price tliat we can 
afford. At the same time they 
draw attention to a very impor- 
tant prerequisite— that in order 
to keep the industry strong and 
healthy, DOD procurement pol- 
icies must be conceriied with 
maintaining conditions tliat pro- 
mote our free eiiterprise system. 

Our procurement policies aim 
to reverse the trend towards 
excessive concentration of dol- 
lars with large contractors, to 
increase the small business 
share and, in short, to provide 
for a strong, broad-based 
defense industry. To foster a 
healthy and dynamic industry 
our policies emphasize a highly 
competitive, multi-seller market 
place of real risks, where the 
rewards for efficiency and the 
penalties for inefficiency are 
clear-cut and certain. 



DIPEC Expedit'GS Controct' Compiet'ion 


Certain Air Force satellite 
programs now in the planning 
stages may reacli completion 
more than a year ahead of sched- 
ule, and at loss coat, due to re-use 
of idle assets of the Defense In- 
dustrial T’lant Blquipment Cen- 
ter (DIPEC), a field activity of 
the Defense Supply Agency. 

The Center has sni)plied an 
Air Force contractoi* with equip- 
ment winch, according to esti- 
mates, will result in completion 
of the contract as mucli as 17 
months in advance of the jircvi- 
ous schedule. 

From its centralized inventory 
of idle defense-owned industrial 
plant equipment, DIPEC ha.s 
provided an interferometer — an 
instrument tliat uses light inter- 
ference plienoineiui for measure- 
ment of wave lengths — to a 
iiocliester, N.Y., firm. This will 
be used in the manufacture of 
largo diameter optical glass. 

The interferometer supplied 
by DIPEC is one of only three 
over manufactured in the United 
States. Acquisition co.st of the 
item was ip8B,181, which moans 
that the Air Force would have 
boon required to bear this or 
greater expense if the item 
had not been available from 
DIPEC's idle inventory. 

The Defen.se Industrial Plant 
Equipment Center, located at 
the Defense Depot in Memphis, 
Tenn., was establj.slied in March 
1963. Tlie Center maiiagoa de- 
fense-owned idle industrial plant 
equipment — equipment used in 
manufacturing — and maintains 
the weapons of America’s de- 
fense ar.senal. Specifically, DI- 
PEC is responsible for; 

* ScreeJiing Department of 
Defense requirements against 
idle industrial plant equipment 


to insure reutilization of avail- 
able assets. 

• Composition, maintenance 
and control of a balanced re- 
serve. 

• Providing centimlized inven- 

{Goiit. on Ptige Zl) 

Deep Submergence 
(CotU. from Pn/jc J) 

came quickly, and .fS.S million 
was re-pa‘ogrammed into FY 
1965 to begin Avork immediately. 

Deep Sub is primarily an 
ocean engineering project. It 
meets specific Navy operational 
requirements, but it may also 
provide an industrial base for 
work of all sorts in the deep 
ocean, 

Tlie project aims are these: 

1. Searcli vehicles — four of 
them — that would probe as deep 
as 20,000 feet. These would lo- 
cate and recover objects of less 
than 10 tons. In addition to tlie 
four operational vehicles, there 
will be a shallow-depth test 
vehicle and one prototype capa- 
ble of 6,000 foot operation. Some 
$93 million is programmed for 
this area, Avliich includes con- 
siderable suppoi'tiiig research 
and development. 

2. Ilesciie veliiele to lift men 
from disabled submarines. These 
small vehicles would carry a 
dozen men tO’safety on a mother 
submarine or on a surface ship. 
Six are to-be built. All would be 
air transportable. About $42 
million is planned for this phase. 

3. A salvage system, probably 
Uvsing collapsible pontoons, to 
lift submarines with a dead 
u'eight of Aip to 1,000 tons from 
continental shelf depths (600- 
800 feet). About $21 million is 
to be spent iiere, with another 
$11,5 million for studies into the 
feasibility of making the system 


lift submarincK from llus <1*** * ' 

ocean, .fill 

4. Free divers doing j,,, 

work for extended porieK*;* ..o-s 
the continental shelf. 

Would actually live in it * ,.i, 
hut” foiMip to <)() days an<l . 

six hours a day in the oeeiii* * . , 

side the hut. They are no'''' * 
stricted to 30 minutes woi'^‘ !, 
a maximum of 380 feet, T<* H * V V 
lion dollars would ho spent 1''**’^’’ 
with another $'l inilli<»i* *' ; 
studies for putting diver.s j 

deeper. This man-iii-tlie-s(Ui I**'*'" 

tion of the i)roiect will 

develop bettor metho(l.s of t . 

vidual escape from disnblei I 
marines. 

Current planning eall« 
funding some $30 million i it 
1965, $55 million in l!)(iT, iB'ID 
million in 1968, $35 uiillittM *'• 
1969, and .$25 million in lilYO. 

Requests for proimsalM 
various sub-.systoins are 
tiled for issue to iiulustiw , 

spring and early .summer 1 SMifi. 
Special Projects will act it,H 
own systems contractor, in 

the Polaris project. 

The Navy briefed repr(‘.^i»iil,ii- 
tives of some 200 comimii 
Avith established inUirests in 
Deep Sub areas in Wasliiiijjfltin, 

D. C., last November. 


In remarks to that 
Rear Admiral I. .1. (lalanlin, i ln* 
Director of the Special 
ects Office, recalled the jiaptityr. 
ship with indu.stry which Wiist 
adopted for the Poliu’i.s 
eight years ago. Me prodie Lcjil n 
similar close harmony betvvyyy 
Industry and the Navy in t|,u 
neAV project. 

Transcripts of the 
briefing, which included 
maries of each phase of the II><3nsr> 
Sub project, are available 
the National Security 
trial Association, 1030 Eiftec*t|th 
Street, N. W., Wasliingtoii, jS, 

January 
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Improvemenfs In Contracting 
Explained By AF’s Gen. Gerrity 


Lieutenant General Thomas 
P. Gerrity, U.S. Air Force, 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems 
and Logistics, lias strong ideas 
on how the changing procure- 
ment climate will affect Air 
Force objectives in the procure- 
ment of materiel. 

General Gerrity recognizes 
that the Air Force-Industry 
team has made great strides in 
recent years in the development 
and acquisition of newer high 
performance weapon systems 
and support systems. 

However, he warns that we 
cannot rest on our laurels, par- 
ticularly when we look at the 
problems of today and tomor- 
row and the accompanying chal- 
lenges not only to maintain an 
effective and ready force notv 
—but to modernize that force 
so that it can be effective in the 
future. 

In the following paragraphs 
General Gerrity explains the 
changing Air Force procure- 
ment policies: 

“Our operating and siqiport 
costs have been subject to the 
normal upward trends caused by 
inci’eased costs of manpower, 
both in Government and in 
Industry. Further, development 
and production costs of newer 
liigh performance systems have 
i’educed the variety of systems 
that we can develop and procure. 

“Recognizing this, the Air 
IPoree has had a very aggres- 
sive program for a number of 
operating and support costs. 
JMuch has been done to reduce 
these costs by development of 
^ew management techniques. 
Particularly in the field of main- 
tenance and supply. As a result 
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today we are maintaining com- 
bat and support systems worth 
56% more than in 1958 at a 
cost in spare parts annual pro- 
curement substantially less than 
50% of the 1958 rate. 

"As to the annual budget for 
development and acquisition of 
equipment to modernize our 
force, we have made great 
strides in improving our effici- 
ency in this task. However, fur- 
ther progress is possible if we 
take full advantage of the 
greatly increased competitive 
environment which exists in 
industry today. To do this, both 
the Air Force and Industry must 
take the pains and time in the 
pre-contracting phase to fully 
define what is wanted in terms 
of performance, reliability, de- 
livery schedules and the terms 
and conditions (including incen- 
tive rewards and penalties) 
which will insure that we get 
what we want at prices quoted 
competitively. This should en- 
courage substantially lower 
costs in acquiring higher per- 
formance systems. 

Certain subjects merit em- 
phasis in our development and 
acquisition effort. The first is 
reliability. Unless we achieve a 
much higher plateau of reliabil- 
ity in our new weapon systems, 
we will suffer a degi-adation in 
mission reliability which we can 
ill afford. With the fewer sys- 
tems we are able to procure 
today, the demand is for much 
higher operational in-comniis~ 
sion performance reliability. 

“We cannot afford systems 
which do not have high reliabil- 
ity designed into them. But 
neither can we afford high main- 


tenance costs, high spares costs, 
high overhaul costs and high 
modification costs which impact 
our operating and support bud- 
gets. The complexity of our 
newer 'higher performance sys- 
tems is not a liability if high 
reliability is achieved, but can 
impose an insurmountable prob- 
lem if our standards are not 
met. Hence, we are stating reli- 
ability requirements in terms of 
specific standards, 

We intend to further expand 
the use of correction of defi- 
ciency clauses in our contracts. 
These clauses will provide a 
greater incentive to meet not 
only the letter but the intent of 
the current specifications with 
respect to performance and reli- 
ability. 

“By increasing the use of 
multi-year procurement, ^ve will 
see substantial rewards both to 
Industry and the Air Force. The 
Air Force will obtain greater 
standardization which will re- 
duce operating, support, and 
training costs. We will also 
reduce costs through competi- 
tion and continuity of produc- 
tion from year to year. From an 
industry point of view, there 
(Cont. on Page 0) 


Shillelagh System 
Under New Management 

Management of the Army’s 
Shillelagh weapon system has 
been transferred from the U. S. 
Army Weapons Command, Rock 
Island, 111., to the Missile Com- 
mand at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

The recent move separates 
rnanag'Gment of tho missile sys- 
tern from the Sheridan/Shille- 
lagh project to permit the poten- 
tial application of the Shillelagh 
missile to other uses. 

Coincidental with the move. 
Lieutenant Colonel R. M. Pearce 
was named project manager. 
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General Garrify 

(Cojit. from Page S) 

will be greater interest in bid- 
ding on larger quantities. There 
also will be less tendency on the 
part of some companies to buy 
in on an initial one-year contract 
hoping for the rewards of sub- 
sequent sole source contracts. 
Further, there should be greater 
rewards to industry through 
ability to achieve more efficiency 
in longer term production runs. 

"We are also experimenting 
with the approach of buying a 
complete development and pro- 
duction follow-on in one con- 
tract. This poses many difficult 
problems in defining clearly 
what we want and it may not 
be achievable on R&D programs 
involving substantial advance- 
ments. But here again our 
objective is to place the max- 
imum amount of our procure- 
ment under the competitive 
process and to minimize a sole 
source follow-on. 

"On the matter of standardi- 
zation, many of our follow-on 
procurements of equipments al- 
ready in our Inventory are made 
annually on a competitive basis. 
Often the original designer is 
not the low bidder. As a result, 
we have items in our inventory 
meeting the same “requisites of 
form, fit and function, but pos- 
sessing no similarity in the 
detail parts which make up 
these products. Therefore, we 
must maintain many more spare 
parts items in our inventory 
than we would need if we were 
able to standardize. 

“We have a program under- 
way now to evaluate what we 
term the real costs of support- 
ing such new items in the inven- 
tory. Real cost considers the 
additional logistic support which 
new items require, in addition 
to the bid costs for procuring 


these items. We will continue to 
emphasize real cost in our eval- 
uation of procurements of simi- 
lar items. 

"We also intend to further the 
use of incentives in future con- 
tracts. Proper incentives in our 
contracts combined with ade- 
quate correction of deficiency 
clauses will provide increased 
confidence towards our getting 
the quality products we need. 

"There is no question but that 
the procurement environment in 
which we live today is different 
than that of yesterday and the 
environment of tomorrow will 
undoubtedly differ from today’s. 
We must change our methods as 
demanded by the challenge of 
the time and the environment. 
We will not only change our 
basic policies and procedures 
as sound analysis proves they 
should be changed but we are 
also willing to experiment where 
new ideas offer attractive gains 
but remain to be proven. We 
need the combined ideas of the 
many intelligent and experi- 
enced procurement people in the 
Air Force and Industry to bring 
new ideas into focus and to con- 
duct such experimentation 
where warranted. 

“In conclusion, the Air Force/ 
Industry team has made sub- 
stantial progress in the recent 
past in improving our efficiency 
and effectiveness in the develop- 
ment and acquisition processes. 
It will take that same team 
effort to find solutions for the 
challenges of today and tomor- 
row. The team that enabled the 
dramatic progress to the jet age, 
the supersonic age, the ballistic 
missile age and to the space age 
in a relatively few years cer- 
tainly has the brain-power, the 
ingenuity, and the motivation 
to meet the challenges of the 
future." 


TECHNICIANS AVAILABLE 
TO INDUSTRY 

The Department of Defense 
has assured all career employees 
affected by base closures that 
they will receive other job 
opportunities. Hiring of new 
employees in the Defense De- 
partment has been restricted 
and displaced career employees 
are being given the opportunity 
to fill vacancies in the Depart- 
ment as such vacancies develop. 

Many of the displaced employ- 
ees, however, because of location 
preferences or other reasons, 
will be interested in employment 
in industry. Defense contractors 
and other industrial concerns 
seeking competent personnel are 
urged to recruit at the bases 
being closed. Arrangements to 
advise employees of positions for 
which companies are recruiting 
or for company recruiters to 
visit the defense installation 
being closed can be made di- 
rectly with the Civilian Pei'son- 
nel Officer located at such bases. 

Of particular interest to 
industrial organizations in need 
of experienced personnel are the 
large industrial-type organiza- 
tions being discontinued such as 
shipyards (New York, N. Y. and 
Portsmouth, N. H.), arsenals 
(Watertown, Mass., Springfield, 
Mass., and the Elwood Unit of 
the Joliet Arsenal, Joliet, 111.) ; 
Air Materiel Areas (Grifflss 
AFB, Rome, N, Y. ; Brookley 
AFB, Mobile, Ala.; and Noi’ton 
AFB, San Bernardino, Calif.) 
Companies are urged to include 
these installations, and other 
bases being discontinued, in 
their recruitment programs. 
(See excerpt from Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense Paul's speech 
on page 13.) 
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DEPARTMENT OF 
DEFENSE 

IPaul R. Ignatius was sworn in 
fls .A-Sst. Secretary of Defense 
(Iris tallations & Logistics) on 
Dec. 23, 1964. Prior to assuming 
his new position, Mr. Ignatius 
senved as Asst. Secretary of the 
Ai'iTiy (Installations & Logis- 
tics) , an appointment which he 
received in May 1961, and then 
became Under Secretary of the 
Ai*my in February 1964. He 
succeeds Mr. Thomas D. Morris, 
who resigned to return to pri- 
vate industry. 

Tlte following personnel as- 
sig:nments were recently made 
in the Office of the Dir. of 
Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing:: Mr. Richard D. GecMer as 
Asst, Dir. of Research & Engi- 
neer’ ing' (Strategic Weapons); 
Dr. S. Rains Wallace as Chief, 
Behavioral & Social Sciences; 
an cl Brig. Gen. Cuyler L. Clark, 
as Military Assistant to 
the Bep. Dir. (Technical War- 
far e I?r ograms ) . 

ISIe-w appointments made in 
the ^Advanced Research Projects 
Agency: Dr. Harold H. Hall as 
Olrief Scientist, Office, Dir. for 
Remote Area Conflict (Pz-oject 
AGIILfE), a newly ci’eated posi- 
;ian ; Dr. Peter L. Auer as Dep. 
Dii ' . , Office, Dii'. for Ballistic 
VTisslle Defense (Pi’oject DE- 
TEISTBER); and Dr. Lee W. 
Huff as Diz’. of Behavioz’al Sci- 
snces (Pi’oject CARINA). 

IVIaj. Gen. Rush B. Lincoln, 
Ir., XJSA, was designated Corn- 
nan c3 ex’ of the new Military 


Traffic Management & Terminal 
Service. 

The Defense Atomic Suppoi’t 
Agency (DASA) has announced 
the appointment of Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Taylor as Dep. Diz*. (Sci- 
entific). In this position, Dz*. 
Taylor will be top assistant to 
the DASA Director and will 
have prime responsibility in the 
field of nuclear weapon effects 
z'esearch and tests, including 
planning and management. 

ARMY 

Brig. Gen. Lawrence P. Jacobs 
has been appointed Dep. Chief 
of Comniimications-Electronics. 
Col. Donald R. Bodine, who had 
served as Dep. Chief of Com- 
munications-Electronics, is now 
Chief, Plans, Policies and Pro- 
grams Office, in the Office, Chief 
of Communications-Electronics. 

Col. Pz’zmcis C. Pitzpatz'ick 
has assumed comnuind of the 
U, S. Az’my Foz*eign Sciences & 
Technology Center, Washington, 
D.C. Col. Gilbert M, Payne, who 
pz’eviously served as commander, 
is deputy commander. 

The following personnel 
assignments were recently made 
in the Office, Chief of Research 
& Development (OCRD); Brig. 
Gen. Kenneth H, Bayer as Dep, 
Dir. of Research & Development 
(Operations) ; Brig. Gen. Tobias 
R. Philbin, Jr., as Dep. Dir, of 
Research & Development 
(Plans) ; Col. George Sammet, 
Jr., as Dep. Dir. of Special 
Weapons; and Col. Paul Gray, 
Jr., as Chief, Air Defense Div. 

Dr, Gordon Lake Bushey has 
been named Asst. Chief Scien- 
tist for the Army Materiel Com- 
mand; Dr. Lawrence E. ICillion 
has been designated Scientific 
Advisor and Director of the Test 
& Evaluation Department, U. S. 
Army Electronic Proving 


Ground, Ft. Huachuca, Ariz. 

The new commander of the 
U. S. Az*my Tropic Test Center 
at Ft. Clayton, Canal Zone, Pan- 
ama, is Col. Pedro R, FlorCz’uz. 

Lt. Col. R. J. Astor now heads 
the Futuz’e Missile Systems Div., 
U. S. Az'my Missile Command 
at Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 

NAVY 

RAdm. Fz’ed E. Bakutis has 
been reassigned from Comman- 
der, Antisubmarine Group 1, 
to Commander, Naval Support 
Force Antarctica. His replace- 
ment is Capt. Evan P. Aurand 
(RAdm. selectee), formez’ly of 
the Navy Program Planning 
Office, Office, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

RAdm. James R. Reedy, for- 
mei’ly Commander, Naval Sup- 
port Force Antarctica, has been 
designated Commander, Carrier 
Div. 2. 

RAdm. Samuel R. Bi’own has 
been reassigned to the Office, 
Chief of Naval Opez’ations from 
his previous position as Com- 
mander, Carrier Div. 4. His 
z’eplacement is RAdm, Allan F. 
Fleming, formerly Dep. Chief of 
Staff for Plans to the U. S. 
National Representative, Allied 
Forces, Mediterranean. 

The new Asst. Chief of Staff, 
Logistics for the Commander in 
Chief, Allied Forces Southern 
Europe, is Capt. Phillip A. 
Beshany (RAdm selectee), for- 
mez’ly Commander, Submarine 
Squadron 16. He I’eplaces RAdm. 
Donald W. Wuelzen, who has 
been reassigned as Commander, 
Amphibious Group 1. 

RAdm. Harry N. Wallin has 
been named Dir., Office of Man- 
agement Information, Depart- 
ment of the Navy. He was for- 
mei'ly Dep. Chief of Naval Mate- 
rial (Management & Organiza- 
tion). 
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The following assignments 
were recently made in the Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons: Capt. 
H. N. Batten, Program Manager 
for Carriers, Amphibians, and 
Auxiliaries; Capt, V. P. 
O’Rourlte, Fighter Design Offi- 
cer; Capt. A. K. Earnest, Attack 
Design Officer; Capt N, D. 
Champlin, Project Manager for 
AIMS and Co-Direetor for 
Department of Defense AIMS 
Project Systems; Cdr. PI. T. 
Cooper, Project Manager for 
A-4; Cdr. E. B, Boutwell, Asst. 
Dir., Strike Warfare, for Guided 
Missiles, and Project Manager 
for BULLPUP; Cdr. J. L. Cole- 
man, Project Manager for 
COIN. 

New assignments in activities 
of the Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts: Capt. F. W. Corle, SC, 
Commanding Officer, Electronics 
Supply Office, Great Lakes, III.; 
Capt. 0. W. Stafford, SC, Officer 
in Charge, Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, D. C.; Capt. 
W. W. Lenox, SC, Dir., Pro- 
curement Services Div., Office of 
Naval Research; and LCdr. D. E. 
Lovell, SC, Asst. Officer in 
Charge, Navy Purchasing Office, 
New York, N. Y. 

AIR FORCE 

The Air Force has announced 
1966 retirement dates of a num- 
ber of general officers based on 
lengths of service ranging from 
30 to 36 years. 

Gen. Mai’k E. Bradley, Jr., 
Commander, Air Force Logistics 
Command, and Gen. Walter C. 
Sweeney, Jr., Commander, Tac- 
tical Air Command, are both 
scheduled to retire July 31, 

Another four-star general on 
the retirement list is Gen. John 
K. Gerhart, Commander-in- 
Chief, North American Air De- 
fense Command, whose retire- 
ment date is March 31. 


Maj. Gen. E. B. Cassady, 
Commander, Mobile Air Mate- 
rial Area, Brookley AFB, Ala., 
will retire Jan. 31, 

Other general officers to retire 
are: Maj. Gen. Lee W. Fulton, 
Dir., Procurement & Production, 
AFLC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, April 30; Maj. Gen. Don- 
ald L. Hardy, Commander, 
Defense Industrial Supply Cen- 
ter, DSA, Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 31. 

Maj. Gen. Arthur C. Agan, 
Jr. was assigned as Asst. Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff, Plans & Oper- 
ations, HQ USAF, effective 
Dec. 1. 

Other USAF general officer 
assignments have been an- 
nounced as follows: Brig, Gen. 
Robert F. Worley as Asst. Dep- 
uty for Operations for Com- 
mand & Control, Hq Tactical 
Air Command, Langley AFB, 
Va., effective Dec. 21 ; Brig. Gen. 
CTiarles G. Chandler, Jr. as Dir. 
of Maintenance Engineering, 
Office, DCS/Systems & Logis- 
tics, Hq USAF, effective Jan. 4; 
Brig. Gen. Harry L. Evans as 
Dep. Commander for Space for 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory, 
APSC, effective Feb. 1 ; Brig. 
Gen. David M. Jones as Dep. 
Associate Administrator for 
Manned Space Flight, NASA, 
effective Dec. 14; Maj. Gen. 
Samuel C. Phillips as Dir, 
Apollo Program, NASA, effec- 
tive Dec. 15. 

The following USAF colonel 
assignments have been an- 
nounced: Col. James W. Lillard, 
Jr. as Asst. Deputy for Weapons 
Effectiveness Testing, Air Prov- 
ing Ground Center, APSC, Eglin 
APB, Fla.; Col. Thomas W. 
Morgan as Asst. Deputy Direc- 
tor for Program Management, 
Apollo Program Office, NASA; 
Col. Worth C. Clarke as Chief, 


Command & Control Div., Mo- 
bile Air Materiel Area, AFLC, 
Brookley AFB, Ala.; and Col. 
Leonard J. Otten, Jr. as Dir. of 
Special Weapons, San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Kelly 
AFB, Tex. 

Col, Fred L. Rennels, Jr. has 
assumed command of the Air 
Force’s Western Contract Man- 
agement Region effective Dec. 7, 
1964. He succeeds Col. Robert 
W. LaPlante who will continue 
to serve as Vice Commander, 
WCMR. 


USAEL ANNOUNCES 
REPORT ON FUEL CELLS 

Fuel cell research reports 
from all known sources of activ- 
ity have been collected by the 
U. S. Army Electronics Labora- 
tories, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
for incorporation in a forthcom- 
ing Fifth Status Report on Fuel 
Cells, 

Initiated by the U. S. Army 
Research Office in 1969, the 
annual status reports on fuel 
cells have been prepared by the 
Electronics Laboratories for the 
past three years, following pri- 
mary assignment for the Army 
fuel cells program to the Lab- 
oratories. The report includes 
industrial, university and non- 
profit research organization as 
well as Government agency 
activities. 

The Fifth Status Report on 
Fuel Cells will not contain any 
classified or proprietary infor- 
mation and, like the four pre- 
vious volumes, will be made 
available to the public through 
sale by the U, S. Department of 
Commerce, Office of Technical 
Services, Washington, D. C, 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


February 1965 

National Air Navigation 
Meeting on FUTURE NAVIGA- 
TION ASPECTS OF LIMITED 
WAR (program is classified 
CONFIDENTIAL), Feb. 18-19, 
at State Department Auditori- 
um, 23rd and C Streets, NW, 
Washington, D. C. Sponsor is 
The Institute of Navigation. For 
additional information, contact 
Mr. Ralph V. O’Brien, Institute 
of Navigation, 711 14th Street, 
NW, Washington, D. C. 20005. 

March 1965 

The U.S. Navy is co-sponsor- 
ing with the American Institute 
of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
a three-day conference on U.S. 
NAVY-MARINE SYSTEMS 
AND ANTI-SUBMARINE 
WARFARE, 8-10 March 1966, 
in San Diego, California. The 
Navy will present an Advanced 
Planning Briefing to Industry 
luring the morning of the first 
lay, 8 March. This briefing will 
le followed by technical sessions. 

April 1 965 

International Conference on 
PROGRAMMING AND CON- 
TROL, mid-April, at U.S. Air 
■’orce Academy, Colo. Co-spon- 
ors; Air Force Office of Sci- 
ntiflc Research, The Franlc J. 
eiler Research Laboratory and 
he University of California, 
terkeley, Calif. For infornm- 
ion contact; Maj. Orlando J. 
land, Frank J. Seiler Research 
aboratory, USAF Academy, 
olo., telephone 474-3120. 


International Conference on 
the MECHANICS AND PHYS- 
ICS OF SOLID PROPEL- 
LANTS, April 19-21 at Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Sponsor: Office of Naval Re- 
search. For information con- 
tact: Mr. J. M. Crowley, tele- 
phone Oxford 6-5350, or Dr. H. 
Liebowitz, telephone OXford 
6-2283, both at the Office of 
Naval Research, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C. 

Nineteenth Annual FRE- 
QUENCY CONTROL Symposi- 
um April 20-22, at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: U.S. Army Electronics 
Laboratories. For information 
contact; Mr. Millard F. Timm, 
Solid State and Frequency Con- 
trol Division, U.S. Army Elec- 
tronics Laboratories, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. Telephone extension 
51728. 

Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn International Symposium on 
SYSTEM THEORY, April 20- 
22 in New York, N.Y. Spon- 
sors: The Microwave Research 
Institute of the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Brooklyn, Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, 
Office of Naval Research, the 
Army Research Office in co- 
operation with the Institute of 
Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers and the Society for Indus- 
trial and Applied Mathematics. 
For information contact: Sym- 
posium Committee, Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, 333 Jay 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11201, 


May 1965 

Symposium on NUMERICAL 
SOLUTION OF PARTIAL DIF- 
FERENTIAL EQUATIONS, 
Ma.v 3-7, at the Univei’sity of 
Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of 
Scientific Re.search, Office of 
Naval Research and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. For informa- 
tion contact: Maj. B. R. Agins 
(SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo-D, 
4th Street and Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washing-ton, D.C. 
20333, telephone OXford 6-1302, 

Conference on ULTRAPURI- 
FICATION OP SOLID-STATE 
ELECTRONICS MATERIALS, 
May 8-10, at New York, N.Y. 
Sponsors: Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories and the 
New York Academy of Sciences. 
For information contact: Drs. 
A. F. Armington or M. S. 
Brooks (CRW), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, 
Mass. 01731, telephone Area 
Code 617, CRestview 4-6100, 
ext. 4086, 

The Third ORGANIC CRYS- 
TAL Symposium, May 10-12, at 
University of Chicago, Center 
for Continuing Education, 1307 
E, 60th St., Chicago, 111. Spon- 
sors: University of Chicago, 
Office of Naval Research and the 
Department of the Army. For 
information contact; Maj. Law- 
rence P. Jonahan, Jr., U.S. 
Army Research Offlce-Durham, 
Box CM, Duke Station, Durham, 
N.C., telephone 286-2286. 
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DOD REPORTS REDUCTION IN ASPR IMPLEMENTATION 


Consolidation in the Armed 
Services Procurement Regula- 
tion (ASPR) of a number of 
existing procurement instruc- 
tions was announced recently by 
the Defense Supply Agency. 
This action is designed to (1) 
eliminate much of the confusion 
being experienced by contrac- 
tors in attempting to comply 
with various overlapping in- 
structions; (2) assist in stand- 
ardizing contract administra- 
tion; (3) speed up the training 
and effectiveness of new govern- 
ment personnel; and (4) result 
in savings to both the contractor 
and the Government. 

This progress is the result of 
a progi'am initiated by the De- 
partment of Defense in October 
1963 to consolidate into the 
ASPR the separate procurement 
instructions of the Military De- 
partments and the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency. In the future, de- 
partmental publications general- 
ly will be limited to internal 
management instructions. 

Consolidation of separate de- 
partmental instructions into the 
ASPR on the following topics 
has been completed to date with 
the publication of revisions as 
indicated: ASPR Revision k, 
March S, 196^: (1) Letter Con- 
tract Clauses and (2) Clauses 
for Time and Material and 
Labor Hour Contracts; ASPR 
Revision 6, July 1, 196 j^; (1) 
Renegotiation Performance Re- 
ports and (2) Leader Company 
Procurement; ASPR Revision 
7, September 1, 196 j^: (1) Post- 
Award Orientation of Contrac- 
tors, (2) Warranties, (3) Pat- 
ents-Authorization and Consent, 
Indemnification; and additional 
coverage in ASPR Section I, 
Part 15 on Options; ASPR Re- 
vision 8, November 1, 196^; iX) 


Terminations — Impact on Con- 
tractor Personnel and (2) addi- 
tional coverage on Procurement 
of Research and Development; 
and Defense Procurement Circu- 
lar No. 9, June 18, 196^: Respon- 
sibility of Contractors in De- 
fense Procurement. 

The consolidation of separate 
departmental instructions into 
the ASPR is a continuing proj- 
ect and the part that pertains 
to standard contract adminis- 
tration rules and procedui’es is 
directly related to the progress 


The first five in a series of 
unclassified Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industiy will be 
conducted by the Department of 
Defense (DOD) in March and 
April of 1965 at the following 
locations: 

Mar 3-4 — Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles 
Mar 16-17 — Americana 
Hotel, New York City 
Mar 31-Apr 1 — Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 
Apr 14-16 — ^Marriott Motor 
Hotel, Dallas 

Apr 28-29 — Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

The objective of the briefings, 
which are sponsored by the 
National Security Industrial 
Association (NSIA), is to pro- 
vide business and labor with a 
DOD-wide picture of long-range 
development needs, and to assist 
industry in planning for and 
seeking defense contracts. 

“Within the limits of secu- 
rity,” according to Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance, 
“discussions will be as specific 
as possible in order to provide 
industry and the public with an 
understanding both of the de- 


made in completing the consoli- 
dation of defense contract ad- 
ministration services under cen- 
tral management of the Defense 
Supply Agency. 

The ASPR Committee has two 
panels to assist in this project. 
One panel is responsible for de- 
veloping uniform contract ad- 
ministration policies and pro- 
cedures and the other for devel- 
oping additional ASPR coverage 
based on useful existing depart- 
mental instructions. 


fense advance planning process 
and our future plans which will 
affect industry’s role in research, 
development, production and the 
provision of goods and services.” 

The Director of the Depart- 
ment of Defense Small Business 
and Economic Utilization Office 
and representatives of the Mili- 
taiy Departments and Defense 
Supply Agency will be present 
at the briefings to provide coun- 
seling services on contract poli- 
cies and procedures of their 
organizations. These represent- 
atives will be prepared to stay 
on an additional day following 
the briefings if there is suffi- 
cient interest on the part of the 
scientific and industrial commu- 
nity present to warrant. 

Planning and invitations are 
being handled by the NSIA 
Washington headquarters, its 
city chapters and sponsoring 
industries. 

As indicated in the master 
program on page 12, senior mili- 
tary and civilian officials of the 
Defense Department as well as 
leaders in industry and labor 
will participate in the briefings. 


ADVANCE PLANNING BRIEFINGS 
AGENDA IS SET BY DOD-NSIA 
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January 1965 




JANUARY il96S; 


February; 1965 


SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


MARGHi 1965:: 


USAF, at Society of American 


=FICE OF THE SECRETARY 
■ DEFENSE 

3EN. E. G. WHEELER, 
airman, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Printing Week Banquet, Phil- 
ilphia. Pa., Jan. 22. 

:-ION. JOHN T. McNAUGH- 
N, Asst. Secretary of Defense 
ternational Security Affairs), 
Brookings Institution, Wash- 
ton, D.C., Jan. 28; at Cana- 
n Defense College, Washing- 
, D.C., Feb. 11. 

ION. PAUL R. IGNATIUS, 
it. Secretary of Defense (In- 
llations & Logistics), at In- 
trial College of the Armed 
'ces, Washington, D.C., Feb. 

ION. EUGENE G. FUBINI, 
t. Seci'etary of Defense (Dep. 

. of Defense Reseai'ch & En- 
tering), to Phnel, Institute 
ctrical & Electronic Engi- 
fs, Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 

[ON. NORMAN S. PAUL, 
t. Secretary of Defense 
vnpower), at Armed Forces 
io & Television Luncheon, 
ihington, D. C., Feb. 10. 

ARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

T. GEN. WILLIAM W. 
K, JR., Chief of Research & 
elopment. Office, Chief of 
F, U. S. Army, at 17th An- 
Naval Reserve Research 
linar, Washington, D.C., 
6 . 

r. GEN. L. J. LINCOLN, 
Chief of Staff for Logistics, 
e, Chief of Staff, U. S. 
ly, at Annual USMA Found- 
Day Celebration, Michigan 
t Point Society, Detroit, 
i., March 16. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

RAdm R. L. MOORE, JR., 
Chief, Office of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Navy, at Industrial Col- 
lege of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Feb. 3. 

VAdm W. A. SCHOECH, 
Chief of Naval Material, at 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces, Washington, D. C., Feb. 
9 and 16. 

VAdm. G. R. DONAHO, Com- 
mander, Military Sea Transport 
Service, at Tulane University, 
New Orleans, La., March 16; at 
Air War College, Maxwell AFB, 
Ala., March 26. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

HON. E. M. ZUCKERT and 
GEN. C. E. LeMAY at Air 
Force Association Dinner, 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 26. (Appear- 
ance only.) 

GEN. B. A, SCHRIEVER, 
Commander, Air Force Systems 
Command, at MacArthur Dedi- 
cation, Norfolk, Va., Jan. 26; at 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting, 
El Segundo, Calif., Feb. 3; at 
American Institute of Aeronau- 
tics & Astronautics and Air 
Force Association Meeting, San 
Bernardino, Calif., Feb. 4; at 
Air Force Association Squadron 
Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., Feb. 
10 . 

BRIG. GEN. H. J, SANDS, 
JR., Commander, Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div., AFSII, at American 
Society for Quality Control 
Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Jan. 26. 

MAJ. GEN. R. H. CURTIN, 
Dir. of Civil Engineeiing, Hq. 


Military Engineers Meeting, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 2. 

MAJ. GEN. D. R. OSTRAN- 
DER, Commander, Office of 
Aerospace Research, USAF, at 
American Astronautics Society 
Meeting, Denver, Colo., Feb. 8. 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIED- 
MAN, Asst. Dep. Chief of Staff, 
Programs & Requirements, at 
Armed Forces Management 
Association Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Feb. 9. 

HON. E. M. ZUCKERT, Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, at Air 
Force Ball, New York, N. Y., 
Feb. 22. (Appearance only.) 

GEN. J. P. MCCONNELL, 
Vice Chief of Staff, USAF, at 
Amei’ican Ordnance Association 
Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Feb. 25. 

HON. LEONARD MARKS, 
JR., Asst. Secretary of the Air 
Force (Financial Management), 
at Armed Forces Management 
Association Meeting, Dayton, 
Ohio, Feb. 26. 

MAJ. GEN. 0. J. RITLAND, 
Dep, Commander for Manned 
Space Flight, Air Force Systems 
Command, at American Insti- 
tute of Aeronautics & Astronau- 
tics Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
March 1. 


PDP INDOCTRINATION FILM 
DOD has a 83-minute film on 
Project Definition Phase with 
introduction by Dr. Harold 
Brown. It is available on loan 
from; Asst, for Public Informa- 
tion, Naval Weapons Plant, 
Washington, D. C. 
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AGENDA DOD-NSIA ADVANCED PLANNING BRIEFINGS 

^ T/ SECOND DAY 

FIRST DAY . Wh«t. Industry Needs to Know Armv Adv<mced rianning neQtdrG7Uenta t Army’s materiel nnd research 

Miatru Keynote Addresa: What inmisciy development reawii-ementa in the areas of missiles, other weap- 

5peaA:erai Mnvthi-ot> Coro., at Los AtiKei« 3 , March 3, ons, electronics, transportation, ammunition, repair parts and mnin^ 


Km V. Jones, President, Northvol> Corp., at Los Angele^ ®’ 

William E. Ziach, President, Aerojet-General Coip.. at New York, 

R.“lI''stevinson, President, Allls-Chalmers Mfg. Co., at Chicago. 

P.^^Haggerty, President, Texas Instruments, Inc., ot Daliaa. April 14. 

Thomas of^iio DOD **'* Programs 

DOD Keynote Address: The changing patterns in Defense 

rnd‘«fting^?^hl''ms td-^opp^r'tnniUcs. 

Hr'‘T‘arold Brown. Dir., DDR&E, at New York, March 1«; at 
Ho“rB"’Wiu»'Asst. See of Defease d&Li, at Los Aageles. 
Ho:?’c\a\ie^S“, S^sec. of Defense (Complrollor, , at 
Dallas, April 14. Prourann Defenae annual plan- 

-a'ontial olcmcnta of induatry 

planning. 

D^ “Kid Asher, Dep. Asst. Sec. for Programming (Comptroller), 

SpcaAera? c,«,r.rt rDDfonao Research & Engi- 


Dn Albert C. Hall, Dep. Dir. for Space CDeCenBO Research & Engi- 

neering). at Los Angeles. Maich Dir. tor Admlnlstratian & 

VnKSriDetens^^ResMr^chT Engineering at Now York, 
nr““rh»lmers W Shorwin, Dep. Dir, for Research & Technology 

Br‘”TKasW.th« 

vi'ams (Defense Research & IiinBiiieering)» nt Unllas. Ap>u ii* 

Mr. A. Payne" Jr., Dep. Dir. for Strategic & Defensive Systems 
(Defense Rescm-ch & Engineering), at Washington, Apiil 28. 
L«7Jc/ieon 

Dr^Rub^en Mettler, President, Space Technology Lnba, I tic., at Los 

Dr^^manue/ r!^ PioVc, Vico Pres, for Research & EnKincoiing, JUM 

Roebuck & Co., and Clmirmnn, 
Board of Trustees, Logistics Management Institute, nt Chicago, 

Thornton, Chairman of the Board, Littun Indus tries, Inc., 
at Dallas, April 14. 

Managmcnt Trenda m Defense Devehpmcut it- Prodjiciiont Curront 
and planned managemont programs to achieve more effccuve control 
of weapons ncduisitlon nnd support, such ns uae of Bovernmenb 
facilities, program management, project doflnition phase, 1 LKl, una 
configuration and chnngo control; Email buDinoan; DIAL ftcUvUleH, 
contractor performance- ovniuntion, economic ncljiiatmeut nnd con- 
tracting trends. 

Speaker t . , 

Mr, James W. Roach, Asst. Dir. Englncnrlns Manncement (DofooHo 
Research & Engineering), at nil five cities. 

The Defense Cost Deduction Program i The succeHs and ofTcct of tho 
cost reduction program and business, industry and Inbor’a role in 
the continuing defense cost i-edactlDn cfTort. 
iSpca^'cr; 

Mr. Paul H. Riley, Dep. Asst. Sccretnry for Supply & Servicos 
(l&h), at all five cities. 

Defense Supply Agency — Procurement Trenda mtd Fuinre IndnBlrjf 
Re In t JO » skips; The functions of the Defenso Supply Agency, its 
purchasing and contrncting objectives and the inurkeU It oiTera for 
business and Industry. 
iSpcaker; 

VAdm Joseph M. Lylo (SC) USN, Dir,, De-fenflo Supply Agency, 
At all live cities. 

Panel Dfscassjon {DOD & hxduslry Modcralore) r 
DOD Participantai 

Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, Dr, Harold Asher, Dr. Albert C. Hall, and 
VAdm Joseph M. Lyle (SC) USN, nt Los AiigolcH., March 3. 

Hon. Harold Brown, Dr. Alain C. Enthovon, Mr. Pniil H. Itiloy, and 
VAdm Joseph M, Lyle (SC) USN, nt New Voi-k, March l(t, 

Hon. Paul R, Ignatius, Dr. Alain C, Kutluivoiij Dr, ChftlmcrB 'VV. 
Sherwin, and VAdm Joseph M. Lylo (SC) USN, nt Chicago, 
March 31, 

Hon, Charles J, Hitch, Mr. Paul Riley, Dr, Thomas V, Cheatham, 
^Jry_ and VAdm Joseph M. Lyle (SC) USN, at Dnllaa, April 14. 

d Brown, Dr, Alain C. Enthoven, Mr, Pan) H. Riley, and 
^seph M. Lyle (SC) USN, at Washington, April 28, 


-mnn &, President, Monnsc-o Mfg. Co., at Ijob 

•esident, Phllco Carp,, at Now York, March 10. 
President St Group Executive, Amphenol-Borg 
[arch 31, 

it, LinpTcmco-Vought, Iiic„ at Dallas, April M. 
President, IBM Federal System a Dlv,, at Wa»h- 


tenance ; the opportunities of businesses, small, medium nnd large. 
S|)ca/ircra <nt all five cities) r 

Hon. Daniel M. Luevano, Asat. Sec. of the Army (I&L) 

Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., Cummanding Gcnornl, Army Materiel 
Command 

Maj. Gen. John G. ZIerdt, Commanding General, U. S. Army Missile 
Command 

Maj. Gen. William W. Lapsley, Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Mobi li ty Command 

Mnj. Gen. PT-ank W. Moorman, Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Electronics Command 

Brig. Gen. Roland B, Anderson, Commanding General, TJ. S. Army 
Weapons Command 

Navy Advtinced Plnnniwp Pe^v^irementai A foretiasi of material roqulre- 
monts for ships and weaponry nnd opportunities of business to 
provide the hardware nnd research and development. 

Speahera (at all five cities) i 

Hon. Kenneth E, UeLieu, Asst. Sec. of the Navy (I&L) 

VAdm W. A. Schoech, USN, Chief of Naval Material 
RAdm E. E, Christensen, USN, Asst. Chief of Bureau for Plans 
and Proffi-nnis, Bureau of Naval Weapons 
RAdm J. A, Brown, USN, Aa»t, Chief of Bureau for Design, Ship- 
building, nnd Fleet Maintenance, Bureau of Ships 

Litnehoon 

Speakerai 

G. J. IlagBorty, President, nuUding &. Construction Trades Dept., 
AFL-CIO^ at Loa Angeles, Mnveh 4. 

Leonard Woodcock, Vice President, United Automobile, Aerospace St 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America, nt New York, 
March 17, 

Joseph A. Beirne, President, Coinnuinleations Workers of America, 
AFL-CIO, at Cldengo. April 1. 

A, J. Hayes, President, International AsHociatlou of Machinists & 
Aerospace W’^orkers, AFL-CIO. at Dallas, April ID. 

Wm. P'. SchnitKlcr, Sccretnry-Trensuror, AFL-CIO, at Washington, 
April 29, 

Air Force Advanced Pianning Rc^rnireincjitat The present and future 
rofiiilrements of tho Air Forco, with speelflc emphasis on short ami 
long raiigo logistical rcucilrements r research and devchjpiPontal fore- 
ensta in tho field of missiles, space vehicles, aircraft, ground enulp- 
ment nnd avionics ; tho Air Force Systems and Logistics Commands, 
their procuromont program nnd the opportunities for business and 
inilustry. 

Speafeers (at all five cUIcs) ; 

Hon. Robert H. Gbarlos, Asst. Sec. of tho Air Force (I&L) 

Lt. Goii, W. A. Davis, US.^F, Vico Comm.'indor, Air Force SystcniB 
Co mm and 

Maj. Gen. M. C. Domler, USAF, Commander, Uoseareh & Technology 
Div., Air Force Systoms Command 
Maj, (Jon. G. F. Keeling, USAF, Dir. for Procuromeut, Air Force 
Syatems Command 

Maj. CJen. Leo W. I-’nllon, Dir. for Procurement & Production, Air 
Force T.oglHticH Command 

Panel Dhemoion iDOD and Indualry Moderatora) t 
DOD ParlhivantBi (nt all five cities) 
lion. Kmiiioth E. BeLieu 
Hon. Daniel M. Luevano 
lion, Robert 11. Charles 

Closing Hcmarka {indnalry Modevalora) t 
K pea hero ; 

Charles I'\ Horne, President, Gonoral Dynamlco/Pomonn, nt Loa 
Aiigetcs, March 4. 

S, D. Hfickley, Vice Prosident, Kaiser Industries Cori>., nt New 
York. March 17. 

Joseph A, Chnmbei'H, Vice President & Gen oral Maniigor, Military 
Elcclronlcfi DIv,, Motorola, Inc., at Chicago, April 1. 

Marion L. Hlcku, Vico President, General Dynnmlcs/Fort Worth, 
nt Dntlns, April 15. 

Harvey Gaylord, President, Hell Aerospace Corp., nt Washington, 
April 20. 

DOD STANDARDIZATION PROGRAM 
EXPECTS BIG ACHIEVEMENTS 

Many outstanding- uchievemonts are expected in the com- 
ing' months ns a tobuIC of tlie new organization established 
in Juno li)f54 by Secretary of Defense McNamara for the 
diroetlon and modornizatioii of the Department of Defense 
Standardization Program as well as for the whole area of 
technical data, 

Galled thcj OHlco of Technical Data & Standardization 
Policy the now organization, which is located in the Office 
of tho Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics), is headed by Brigadier General A, T. Stanwix- 
I'lay, formerly Deputy Chief Signal OfUcer of the Anny 
and prominent in the development of Secretary of Defense 
Project 00, His deputy is Colonel 0. C, Griffith, USAF, for 

(CoiiL on Page B8) i 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 
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Excerpt from an address by Hon. Norman S. Paul, 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Manpowe 7 ') , to the 
Society for Personnel Administration, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 28, 1964. 

* Jf! >{t * JK su :li >Ii + >:< 

DOD Program for Empfoyment Stability 

In all of these changes (resulting from base 
closures), a broad, sustained effort is being’ made 
to plan ahead to ease the impact on individuals 
and provide them with continuing job oijportuni- 
ties. While the disrujitive nature of these exten- 
sive adjustments is such that we have no delusions 
that hardships for some individuals have not 
resulted or that every employee is satisfied with 
the outcome of our placement efforts, we do 
believe the Department has reason to take pride 
in its overall accomplishments. 

\\’’e have two basic objectives in mind in all of our 
efforts: 

First, we want to make the maximum possible 
use of such vacancies as do occur within the 
Department of Defense to offer positions to 
career employees whose positions are being 
eliminated. We want to be certain before 
bringing in a new employee for any position 
that we cannot use that position to continue in 
employment a qualified displaced defense 
career employee who desires to remain in the 
Federal service. 

Second, we want to use all of the facilities of 
the Department of Defense to reach our goal, 
not just those of one military department or 
defense agency. All the employees affected 
by these changes are, for tliis purpose, de- 
fense employees; not Army employees or 
Navy employees, or Air Force employees. 

Ill evolving our plans and programs to achieve 
bhese objectives we have developed a comprehen- 
sive set of principles and procedures, which we 
2 all our program for employment stability. 

Of these basic principles, perhaps the most im- 
portant is that of advance planning and consider- 
ition of the personnel effects of changes in mission 
iTia organization. With advance planning and ade- 
luate lead time we are able to take the following 
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important steps to find other positions for affected 

employees; 

— Hiring of permanent employees can be discon- 
tinued both at the affected activity and other 
DOD activities. As turnover occurs, the em- 
ployees in the activity being phased out cun bo 
reassigned to continuing positions and if 
necessary their positions iilled by temporary 
or term appointees. 

— Employees can be given adequate notice of 
what is happening to their joks and of wliat 
alternatives are open to them. In major re- 
ductions, we require a l)()-day notice, with a 
minimum of 60 days in a pay status. 

— Reductions can be phased .so that mas.ses of 
employees need not be separntod at one time, 
thereby avoiding tlie peak.s tliat make it so 
difficult; to absorb them in other po.sitions. 
Most of the 96 base closures, reductions, or 
consolidations announced December 12, 1963 
and April 12, 1964 are being pha.sed over one 
to three yeai’s for this reason. 

— Other defense activities. Federal ugoncies, 
and private industries can be oncourag’od to 
use the installation being phased out as a re- 
cruitment source. Since consolidations and 
closeouts Hi’e phased over a considerable i)eri- 
od of time, many emi>loycoa receive job offers 
through the cooperation of the personnel of- 
ficers of other Federal agencies throughout 
the period of the phase-out. 

•—Retraining programs can be established for 
employees who cannot be placed in their pvc.s 
ent skills but who can bo placed, witli a 
reasonable amount of retraining, in another 
job category. Although we have not as yet 
exploited retraining possibilitie,s as fully a.s 
we would like, the Department has had some 
successful experiences. Mechanics, for ex- 
ample, have been reti’ained in a variety of 
skills, such as supply management, inventory 
control, and the maintenance of inertiiil guid- 
ance systems. 

Making certain that vacancies are used to tlie 
maximum extent possible for the placement of af- 
fected employees presents a formidable admin is- 
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trative task in an organization as large as the De- 
partment of Defense. We are continually seeking 
ways to improve our techniques of matching jobs 
and people and, at present, are experimenting 
with the use of computers in that process. 

In substance, our present procedure involves a 
series of sequential steps, each widening tlie area 
of placement consideration, although in some 
larger base closure actions all avenues of place- 
ment may be brought into play at once. 

First, the activity being closed or substantially 
reduced is required to develop a phased placement 
plan, showing at what times what numbers of em- 
ployees will be transferred to what locations, what 
numbei's of jobs will have to be found for affected 
employees, and what retraining, if any, will be 
undertaken. As one of the first steps in this plan, 
full information concei’ning the reduction is given 
to employees, employee organizations and inter- 
ested local groups, and plans are made for use of 
the placement services of State Employment Of- 
fices. In major base closiU’es, a team of head- 
quarters officials visits the affected base shortly 
after the announcement to meet with employees 
and management officials to discuss plans for find- 
ing other positions for the employees affected. 
These visits we have found do much to avoid the 
panic and fear of the future which understandably 
grips many employees when a base closure or re- 
duction announcement is made. When employees 
realize that we do not intend to abandon them, 
tliat officials from the Secretary of Defense on 
down are concerned about their future, and that 
we do liave working programs designed to find 
them another job opportunity, hope for the future 
is visibly restored. 

Second, employees whose jobs are being trans- 
ferred to new locations are identified and given the 
opportunity to transfer with their jobs. Those who 
do not wish to do so are not abandoned. We give 
these employees priority placement rights in tlie 
areas in which they are willing to accept employ- 
ment. However, those employees who severely lim- 
it themselves as to location, as I am sure you are 
aware, continue’ the most difficult placement prob- 
lem and often cannot be placed. 

Third, the installation and the military depart- 
ment or defense agency concerned determines 
whether it will be able to accomplish any necessary 
reductions by attrition and by reassignment of em- 
ployees within its own activities. This step may 
or may not involve a "freeze” on hiring at other 
activities, depending on the magnitude of the 
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problem. 

Fourth, all other defense activities in the com- 
muting area are supplied with the names and 
other placement information on surplus career 
employees who may be separated because of reduc- 
tion in force or failure to accompany a function. 
The names of these employees are entered upon 
the reemployment priority list of each such ac- 
tivity, immediately below the names of employees 
of that activity, and they are all extended reem- 
ployment priority rights. 

Fifth, the installation may invoke our defense- 
wide Regional Placement program when it is de- 
termined that assistance outside the department 
affected is required. The essential features of this 
program are: 

— The country is divided into ten regions which 
coincide with the ten Civil Service Regions 
in the United States, and each military de- 
partment and major defense agency has 
designated a coordinator for the region, 

—The losing activity, as a first step, advises 
other defense activities and coordinators in 
the region of the types and number of skills 
it expects to be releasing, Those activities 
then send weekly lists of vacancies to the 
losing activity and use that activity as a 
prime recruitment source, 

— Tlie losing activity determines what types of 
jobs each affected employee is qualified to per- 
form, and the locations and grades he is 
willing to accept within the region. Resumes 
or applications are then forwarded to instal- 
lations where vacancies exist or there is a 
reasonable expectation of future vacancies. 

— Position vacancies at installations receiving 
applications referred under this procedure 
are "frozen” in the sense that appointments 
or transfers may not be made from outside an 
installation's parent department or agency, 
except from such referred applications. In 
severe circumstances, further restrictions on 
the filling of positions by internal movement 
of personnel can be and are imposed. 

— When positions are located for an employee 
at another DOD activity, if a move outside 
the commuting area is involved, special funds 
have been established to assure that the De- 
partment pays the expenses of transporting 
the employee, his family and household ef- 
fects, to the new location. 

These are the basic features of our present 
program. 

*11' >!<«>[<# j 
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Excerpts from Address by Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, 
Under Secretary of the Army, before Association 
of U.S. Army Meeting, Nov. 18 , 196 ^. 

* * * * Hi t|: !{: ;tj ;j! 

Improvement in Definition of 
What we Want from Industry 

Paralleling the formation of the Army Mate- 
riel Command was the establishment of CDC, 
the Combat Developments Command. It is the 
important responsibility of this command to look 
into the future and determine the Army’s qualita- 
tive materiel requirements and the associated 
organization and doctrine for employment of new 
capabilities, equipment and weapons systems. The 
Army Materiel Command then translates these 
requirements into the necessary hardware, and 
the Continental Army Command trains units and 
individuals in the new doctrine for employment 
of the hardware so as to form an effective 
fighting foi’ce. 

Our Army reorganization should be a long step 
toward improving the definition of what we need 
from industry. The Army— and industry— can 
now look to CDC for a statement of long range 
future requirements. . . . 

In addition to improving our organization, we 
have also taken other steps to improve our defi- 
nition of what we want from industry. One such 
step was the extended use of CDEC, the Combat 
Development Experiment Center located at Fort 
Ord, California. CDEC is an arm of CDC and is, 
in essence, an operations research laboratory 
where we can evaluate with real people and real 
equipment new tactics and the performance of 
new weapons, CDEC is more and more providing 
us with empii’ical data on matter’s of great impor- 
tance, for example, the effect of armed helicopters 
against tanks, or the effectiveness of small arms 
against low flying aircraft. With data of this kind, 
we can define our requirements with greater con- 
fidence and inform you of our needs with a greater 
degree of certainty. We are also in a position to 
do a better job of evaluating unsolicited proposals 
from industry, or suggestions made by using ele- 
ments in the Army. The importance of this is 
evident when one realizes that about half of our 
new items originate from these two sources. . . . 

A major step in defining what we need is PDF, 
the Project Definition Phase, with which many 
of you are familiar. The purpose of PDF is to 
fully deflnitize technical characteristics, estimate 
costs with greater assurance, and determine cost- 
effectiveness relationships with greater precision 
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before taking the expensive step of committing 
concepts to hardware. PDP helps us to know moi’e 
accurately what we want to buy, and lets the 
contractor know more accurately what we expect 
of him. Accordingly, we are able to make better 
contracts, with clearly defined performance expec- 
tations and firmer pricing arrangements at the 
outset of the effort. 

While we have made, I believe, much progress, 
there are nevertheless problems which remain. 
First, PDP helps us to refine what we believe 
we want, but we need to do a better job of defin- 
ing our needs before the PDP phase. The fact 
that we receive so many ideas which we do not 
want is an indication that we are not determining 
our needs adequately or are not informing you 
adequately of what our true needs are. We also 
need to improve our own techniques for cost- 
effectiveness analysis so as to lay proper emphasis 
upon those programs that truly provide a quan- 
tum improvement. With respect to PDP itself, 
we must ensure that we conduct project defini- 
tion in an effective manner so that unnecessary 
delays are avoided and the full opportunities of 
the techniques are realized. . . . 

Quality Control and Reliability 

. . . Reliable, trouble-free performance of its 
equipment has always been a matter of impor- 
tance to the Army, but it is far more important 
today. First, the Army today has much more 
equipment per man than it used to have, and if 
we are to avoid tying up an inordinate number 
of troops in the maintenance function, we must 
have maintenance-free, rather than maintenance- 
prone equipment. Secondly, the Army today is 
expected to be able to respond rapidly to contin- 
gencies that may arise in the world. You can’t 
respond rapidly if your equipment is down, and 
you can’t fight successfully if you have to stop 
and make repairs. For both these reasons, then, 
quality control and reliability are of overriding 
importance to the Army, 

. . . We must see to it that we in the Army and 
you in industry place proper emphasis on relia- 
bility and maintenance. These objectives are not 
so glamorous as the gun which shoots farther 
or the plane which flies faster. But it is entirely 
possible in a given instance that we would derive 
more combat benefit from an improvement in 
reliability or maintainability than from farther 
or faster performance. We will not achieve these 
improvements, however, unless we place the nec- 
essary emphasis on their need. . . . 
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VVe ask you, then, to join with us in finding 
ways to imi)rove the quality, reliability, and main- 
tainability of our equipment. You have found 
to do this is commercial practice and in 
many military applications and I have no doubt 
tliat we can continue to show progress. 


MILITARY EXPORTS BRING BIG RETURNS 

From November 1962 to November 1964 orders amount- 
ing to over $3 billion were received by tbe U. S. Govern- 
ment or U. S. Industry from over 35 nations around the 
world. 

If your company has not participated at all, or fully, in 
this growth, the following information should be of ex- 
treme interest to you. 

The DOD organization primarily concerned with Govern- 
inent/Industiy efforts to promote military exports is the 
Office of International Logistics Negotiations (ILN), 
headed by Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
International Security Affairs Henry J. Kiiss, Jr. This 
office is responsible for planning and negotiating logistics 
arrangements with foreign countries and international 
organizations in the development, coordination and execu- 
tion of DOD plans and programs for maximizing military 
exports to friendly nations within overall U, S, national 
policy. 

Mr. Kuss is also Chairman of the Committee on Military 
Exports of the Defense Industry Advisory Council, which 
is composed of key niember.s of Industry and Government 
who provide a forum for the exchange of views on pro- 
moting, negotiating and supporting the export of U. S. 
military products. In this capacity, he advises the Secre- 
tary of Defense and his principal management assistants 
on ways and means of accomplishing our export objective 
through Government and Industry efforts. 

^ As to organization, the ILN office is broken down 
nito teams as shown on the accompanying list. Each pro- 
fessional specializes in certain countries and, as a “team’^ 
member, also works across the hoard in a functional capa- 
city. For example, a company representative who seeks 
general information as to how his firm might fit into the 
military export operation would contact Mr. Peter Feigl 
Direetor of Multi-Country Industry Cooperation (Gray 
i earn) ; whereas inquiries for specifie information regard- 
nig exports to Germany would be dii’ected to Mr. H. J. 

ownley. Director Multi-Country Procedures (White 
Team), or a member of the White Team. 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LOGISTICS 
negotiations, 0ASD{ISA) ^ 

Mr. H. J. Kuss, J r. OX-69B62 Deputy Assistant 

Mr. J. D. Dunlap OX-7622i Staff DimV- 

Mr. L. A. Ahi^ ^OX 77080 A 
Director OX-77080 Australia, Japan 


Mr. L. E. Felker OX-79328 

MULTI-COUNTRY PROCE- 
DURES (WHITE TEAM) 
Mr. H. J. Gownley, OX-J)(i!)44 
Direct 01 ' 

Mr. G. A, Chadwick, OX-76271 
Jr. 

Lt. Col, C, C. Cross- OX-76271 
white 

Mr. L. Tosti, Jr. OX-76271 
MULTl^COUNTRY FINANCE 
{BLUE TEAM) 

Mr. F. J. Fede, OX-77483 
Director 

Mr. E. Reeves OX-78397 


Mr, L, A. Cain 


Mrs. C, Clay 


OX-76278 


OX-76278 


MULTLCOUNTRY INDUSTRY 
COOPERATION (GRAY TEAM) 
Mr. P. E. Peigl, OX-7789(5 
Director 

Mr. C. G. Stevens OX-77887 
Mr, J. K. Hoenig OX-77887 


Canada, Sweden, 
Denmark, 
Norway 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Germany 

Italy 

Argentina, Brazil, 
Venezuela, Chile, 
Peru 

Spain, Belgium, 
Netlievlanda, 
Commercial 
Ecuador, Mexico, 
Colombia, 
Unlisted 


U. K., Switzerland, 
Austria, Iran 
Israel, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, 
Iraq, Jordan 
India, Turkey, 
Greece, Pakistan 


Top 50 R&D Contractors FY 1964 


Mr. R. w. Hodgson OX-79323 


Malaysia, New* 
Zealand 

Taiwan, Thailand, 
Burma, France, 
NATO 


2 

3 

4 

5 , 

6i 

7, 

8 . 

9, 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19, 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 


. North American Avia- 
tion, Inc. 

. General Dynamics Corp. 

. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

. Western Electric Co. 
The Boeing Co, 

Martin Marietta Corp. 
General Electric Co. 
Aerojet-General Corp, 
United Aircraft Corp, 
Pan American World 
Airways, Inc. 

Avco Corp. 

Hughes Aircraft Co. 
Sylvania Electric Pro- 
ducts, Inc. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Douglas Aircraft Co„ 
Inc. 

Philco Corp. 
Uing-Temco-Vought, 

Inc, 

Radio Corporation of 
America 

Sperry Rand Corp, 
General Motors Corp, 
Thiokol Chemical Corp. 
Raytheon Co. 

Space Technology Lab- 
oratories, Inc, 
International Electric 
Corp. 

The Bendix Corp. 


26. Hercules Powder Co. 

27. ARO, Inc. 

28. General Precision, Inc, 

29. Atlantic Rasoarch Corp. 

30. International Telephone 

& Tologruph Co. 

31. Honey well, Inc. 

Vitro Corporation of 

America 

International Business 
Macliinos Corp. 
Grumman Aircraft En- 
gineering Co, 

Bell Aerospace Corp. 
American Bosch Anna 
Corp. 

Burroughs Corp. 

38. Northrop Corp. 

89, Texas Instruments, Inc. 
Litton Systems, Inc. 
Goodyear Aoroapaco 
Corp. 

Fairchild Camera & 
Instrument Co. 

Collins Radio Co. 
Sanders Associates, Inc. 
The Garrett Corp. 
Molpar, Inc. 
Thompson-Rumo Wool- 
dridge, Inc. 

McDonnell Aircraft 
Corp. 

Curtiss-Wrlght Corp. 


82. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

87. 


40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 
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** f*rogress Reports 

3 ^ ^ 7 ^ Plinth regular meeting of 
' -defense Industry Advisory 
(DIAC) will be held in 
^^^^S'ton, D, C, on January 
1965, under the chair- 
■^sKlp of Deputy Secretary of 
i-ense Cyrus R. Vance. 

S-fi'cnda for the meeting 
. t>e devoted primarily to a 
lew of the progress of Coun- 
sr.it> committees and working 
'-Ills engaged in studying the 
owinjg subjects; “DOD Direc- 
^ oix Source Selection “Con- 
:itot' Independent Technical 
<CITE);'’ “Role of the 
Punction in Procure- 
“Effect of Interest Cost 
Leasing Facilities and Re- 
<3 Matters;” “Utilization of 
ti'act Support Services;” 
eg'ulations and Contract 
;tses;“ “Military Exports;” 

/'J oint Industry/Defense 

xiditionally, the Council will 
^ discussion of actions to 
as a result of the indus- 
IDaper on “Cost Principles” 
er with reports on the “Field 
; and Refinement of Compet- 
i IPl aiming and Progress Re- 
in g- System;” on the status 
lae “DOD Economic Impact 
ect;“ and on the second 
se of the study on “Structure 
Dynamics of the Research 
Development Industry.” 
xe DIAC was established in 
Spi'iiig of 1962 to provide 
3ans for direct contact be- 
nt the Secretary of Defense 
his principal management 
■fcants and top level repre- 
ttives of industry and to 
> as a focal point for the 
w and discussion of prob- 
of mutual interest to indus- 
nxd I)OD. 

nile there are only 22 regu- 

■ se Industry Bulletin 


DOD Consolidates 
Contract Audit Units 

On December 12, 1964, Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara announced the con- 
solidation of contract audit units 
of the military departments to 
which 3,600 personnel are now 
assigned. The new agency, to be 
known as the DOD Contract 
Audit Agency, will be under the 
staff supervision of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) and headed by a 
director of two star or compa- 
rable civilian rank. 

This action is related to the 
consolidation of contract admin- 
istration functions accomplished 
last year. The consolidation has 
been recommended by independ- 
ent accounting consultants and 
the Defense Industry Council. 

Secretary McNamara listed 
the following advantages of 
establishing the Contract Audit 

lar industry members on the 
Council, dozens of knowledge- 
able people from industry man- 
agement have sei’ved and con- 
tinue to serve along with oflicials 
from the Department on Council 
subcommittees or working 
groups appointed to make as- 
signed studies and otherwise 
provide advice and assistance 
in finding reasonable solutions 
to many vexing Industry-Gov- 
ernment relationship problems. 

The Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense is the permanent Chair- 
man of the Council. Paul R. 
Ignatius, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Lo- 
gistics), is Alternate Chairman. 
Dr. Ruben F. Mettler of TRW 
Space Technology Laboratories 
is Industry Vice Chairman. 
Samuel W. Crosby, Assistant to 
the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, is Executive Secretary, 


Agency: (1) Uniformity of man- 
agement, policy direction and 
resource utilization; (2) More 
responsive objectives and con- 
sistent contract audit advice to 
procurement personnel; (3) De- 
fense contractors and govern- 
ment agencies are provided a 
single point of contact for their 
procurement activities ; (4) 
Elimination of the need to switch 
contract audit responsibility be- 
tween military services when 
preponderance of contractors 
work shifts fi'om one military 
department to another; (6) En- 
hancement of career training and 
development opportunities for 
contract auditors; and (6) A 
saving of $1.8 million a year 
through a reduction of 180 per- 
sonnel required for this func- 
tion. These manpower services 
will be achieved solely by normal 
attrition and not by reduction 
in force. 


DEFENSE R&D EXPANDS 
WORK WITH ALLIES 

During the past two years 
Department of Defense (DOD) 
has undertaken to expand the 
scope of cooperation in research 
and development (R&D) with 
friendly foreign countries. The 
policies, objectives and criteria 
are contained in DOD Directives 
No. 3100,3 and 3100.4, Septem- 
ber 27, 1963. 

The Office of the Assistant 
Director (International Pro- 
grams) in the Office of the 
Dii’ector of Defense Research & 
Engineering, headed by Mr. Ron- 
ald M. Murray, and the R&D 
offices of the Military Depart- 
ments are working together in 
the implementation of the above 
mentioned directives. Generally, 
the procedure being followed is: 

1. An overall g'overnment-to- 
government bilatei’al agreement 
is signed at the Defense Secre- 
tary level outlining the terms 
and conditions of cooperative 
R&D. 

(Conf. on Page 18 ) 
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ROSTER OF OFFICE OF ASST. SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE (PUBLIC AFFAIRS) 


R&D Work With Allies 

{Gont, from Page 17) 

2 . A bilateral R&D Steering 
Committee, consisting of three 
officials from each government, 
is established to negotiate and 
resolve over-all policies and re- 
view long range planning. Unre- 
solved matters and important 
decisions may be referred to the 
Defense Secretary/Minister for 
approval. 

3, The Steering Committee del- 
egates responsibility for con- 
ducting technical negotiations to 
a Senior National Representa- 
tive of the respective military 
department or other appropriate 
agency. Frequently, whenever a 
specific project is under con- 
sideration, each government will 
also appoint a technical repre- 

Q AH t* El tl VA 

Thus far, overall E&D bilat- 
eral agreements have been 
signed with Federal Republic of 
Germany, United Kingdom and 
Italy. The following joint R&D 
project agreements have been 
initiated during the past year: 
Federal Republic of Germany 

(1) 1970 Main Battle Tank; 
(2) Heavy Equipment Trans- 
porter; (3) U. S. Assistance in 
Federal Republic of Germany 
development of a lightweight 
V/STOL fighter and associated 
avionics equipment; (4) Joint 
testing and evaluation of U. S. 
XC-142, X-19 transports and 
Federal Republic of Germany 
DO-31 transport and VJ-IOIC 
fighter airci’aft; and (5) Minia- 
ture Inertial Navigation System 
for Ships. 

Prance 

Information exchange pro- 
grams providing for the U. S. 
evaluation of the French Mirage 
III-V V/STOL Fighter and the 
French Brequet 941 STOL 
Transport in exchange for U. S. 
information on the TF-30 en- 
gine which France may require 
for the Mirage III-V. 

United Kingdom 
(1) Coopp'ation in the use of 
Beryllium in aircraft engines; 
(2) P-1127 V/STOL Aircraft. 

Italy 

Several Air Force projects are 
under consideration. 


Honorable Arthur Sylvester 2E800 79312 

Deputy Asst Secretary/Nils A. Lennartson 2E800 53381 

Mil Asst/Capt. Hugh M. Robinson, USN 2E782 69032 

Spec. Asst./Orville E. Splitt 2E780 76648 

Spec. Asst, for South Viet Nam/Col. R. R. 

Bankson 2E789 72873 

Exec. Asst./Major C. S. Weaver 2E800 79143 

Administrative Control Officer/Russell Griffin 2E791 56993 

Ch Media Accreditation & Tours/LtCol 
R, P. Taffe 2D757 76006 


Directorate for Plans and Programs 

Dir/Col Chas F. Heasty, Jr 2E776 71346 

Dep Dir/John C. Kirby 2E776 71347 

Army Member/Col John K. Eney 2E777 71311 

Navy Member/Capt Robert H. Mereness 2E777 ._59642 

AF Member/Col Bill Fendall 2E777 69668 

Asst Air Force Member/Lt Col D. C, Mahoney. _2E777 69668 

DOD Member/Hunt Clement 2E777 64265 


Directorate for Information Services 

Dir/Wiiliam E. Odom 2E766 69082 

Dep Dir (Audio-Visual) /Robert Harvey 2E766 74162 

Dep Dir (News) /Captain Walter J. Ellis, USN...2E766 53886 

Staff Assistant/Frank Falatko 2E766 63886 

Defense News Branch/John H. Sullivan (Acting) 2E767 63201 

Armed Services News Br/Lt Col C. G. Furbish__2E767 76131 

Mag and Book Br/Lt Col C. V. Glines; Jr 2D768 71740 

Pub Inquiries Br/Peter A. Erickson 2D771 76462 

Radio-TV News Br/Norman Hatch 2E766 76111 

News Photo Br/Maj Francis N. Satterlee 2E767 76331 

Motion Pic Prod Coop/Donald Baruch 2D775 74596 


Directorate for Community Relations 

Dir/Col J. B. Ci’oss 

Dep Dir/Eugene J. Sleevi 

Natl Organizations Div/Col R. A. Carr. 
Vets Activities Br/Lt Col F. T. Huray 
Civic Activities Br/Lt Col Edw Ellis. 
Womens Activities Br/Frances Nelson 
Business & Labor Div/Col E. C. Gibson. 

Business Br/Lt Col Sheldon Hicks 

Labor Br/Wm Welsh 

Projects Div/Capt 0. S. Burnette 

Sp Asst/Wm G. McNamara 

Events Br/Maj Ron Everett 

Bands & Troops/Lt Col Anne Sweeney 

Speakers Br/David A. Smith 

Program Br/Maj M. K. Chase I 


Directorate for Security Review 

Dir/Chai-les W. Hinkle 

Dep Dir/Roger Delaney 

Asst Dir Policy & Procedure/Willis dT 
Lawrence 


Asst Dir Security/John E. Garland 
OSD Div/Col Thompson M. Colkitt 

Army Div/Col Kenneth B. Stark 

I^iv/Capt J. A. Montgomery. 
Air Force Div/Col Jonathan Leet_. 


..2E772 62113 

..2E772 62113 

.-2D769 63227 

..2D766 66391 

-2D766 63227 

-2D774 64965 

.2E813 60208 

.2E813 62709 

.2E813 62036 

.2E773 74170 

-2E773 76016 

-2E778 66796 

.2E773 74986 

-2E773 78167 

-2E773 76368 


.1E771 74326 

.1E771 74026 

.1E771 74768 

.1E771 74768 

.1E766 66428 

.1E764 73116 

1E764 72716 

1E764 76468 
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The following recently published 
directives and instructions of the 
Department of Defense (DOD) may 
be of interest to the Defense Indus- 
try: 

DOD hisiruction S010,t3^ **Techni- 
cal Data and Standardization Man- 
agement/* Dec, 28, This instruc- 

tion implements the DOD Technical 
Information Program by bridging the 
interface between the Scientific and 
Technical Information Program and 
the Technical Logistics Data Infor- 
mation Program. It implements the 
Defense Standardization Program 
with respect to responsibility for this 
program and provides for manage- 
ment of technical data and standardi- 
zation programs relating to develop- 
ment, procurement, supply, training, 
operations or maintenance activities. 
It delineates responsibilities and sets 
forth relationships among the partic- 
ipating offices of the Secretary of De- 
fense on a functional basis. 

The provisions of this instruction 
apply to the full technical and logis- 
tics cycles from exploratory develop- 
ment through production, distribution, 
use, maintenance, and disposal of mili- 
tary items. 

Its provisions cover the coordina- 
tion and prescribe relationships be- 
tween the DOD Scientific and Techni- 
cal Information Program, the DOD 
Technical Logistics Data and Infor- 
mation Program, and the DOD Stand- 
ardization Program. 

DOD Directive 5105,33, ** Armed 
F'orces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute (^AFRRl):* iVov. 20, 1Q5U, Estab- 
lishes mission, functions and manning 
of AFKRI. 

DOD Directive 3005,2, '*Non-Indu8- 
tTtal Facilities for Mobilization,** Dee* 
r, Establishes a program (1) to 
assure that existing non-industrial 
facilities (hotels, motels, resort area 
facilities, educational institutions, 
iiospital, office buildings, and other 
xeal estate that can be used for mili- 
tary purposes) not under control of 
the DOD will be available for mili- 
tary preparedness purposes in event 

Defense Industry Bulletin 


of mobilization; and (2) to reduce 
DOD requirements for now construc- 
tion to greatest extent practicable and 
to provide facilities in a minimum 
period of time in event of sucli mili- 
tary mobilization. 

DOD Directive 4215,13, '^Manage- 
ment of De/ense-Otimed Industrial 
Plant Equipment (IPE)/* Dec, JO, 
1004, Establishes policies and assigns 
responsibilities for the management 
of DOD-owned I PE inventories and 
prescribes procedures for reporting 
such inventories to Defense Industrial 
Plant Equipment Center, Defense 
Supply Agency. 


DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B940, The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 20301 


Defense Proonrement Circular 
No, U, Nov. 17, 1004* Juno 1904 
Edition of Certain Standard Contract 
Forms; and Mow Small Business 
Status Protest Procedure, 

DOD Consofidates 
Traffic Managemenf 
Terminal Service 

The Secretary of Defense 
recently announced the forma- 
tion of a new Militaiy Traffic 
Manag-ement and Terminal Serv- 
ice (MTMTS) to regulate surface 
transportation of military cargo 
and personnel within the conti- 
nental United States, and to 
manage all military ocean termi- 
nals except those used by the 
Navy in support of the fleet. 

The new organization consoli- 
dates the management and oper- 
ation of military traffic, land 
transportation, and common- 
user ocean terminals under the 
Secretary of the Army as a 


Defense Procurement Circnlar No. 
17, Nov, 23, ItHU,, Interim luHtnictioiiH 
Concerning Fringe BeneiltH PuynuvnlH 
Under Construction Contructn; 
Changes in Defense SuiJply Ageney 
Assignments of Responsibilities fur 
Handling Contructoi* Plant Equip- 
ment Inventories; and Rovinion of 
Stniidurds for Rosponsihle I^rospec- 
tive Contractors (AkSPII I- 9011,2), 

Defense Proeuromenl CircHlur JS, 
Nov, 27, 1904, Extension o£ Manda- 
tory Date for Certain Standard 
Forms. 

Defense PrvourcmcHt Cirettlar N(*, 
10, Nov, SO, 1034, Vnluo Engineering 
(Expedited Implonienlation of DPO 
No, 11 and Revision of ASPU l-X 707,1 
and 1-1708); Extension of Mandatory 
Date of Certain Sttindard ForniHj 
Equal Employment Opportunity; and 
Certification of Indopondont Price 
Determination, 


DOD circulars may be ordered 
from Superintendent of Doeninonta, 
United States Covornment Ib'lnt- 
ing OflicG, Washington, D, 0. 20402. 


single manager. It will be jointly 
stalfed under an Executive Di- 
rector wlio will report directly 
to the Secretary of the Army. 

This consolidation docs not 
include air terminal operations 
which will continue as tin inte- 
pal function of the Military Air 
Transport Service, nor will it 
effect that portion of the opera- 
tion of the Navy’s tidowator 
installations which involve fleet 
support. It will, however, in- 
volve ocean terminal activities 
which are used by more than one 
service and whicli can be pro- 
vided at these tidewater Installti- 
tions. 

Under the now organization, 

(Coyit, on Pttffo Xi) 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 


The “Notes for Editors” 
pages in tliis Bulletin will be a 
regular feature. Our purpose is 
to keep the editors of industry 
house organs advised of what 
we think are worthwhile proj- 
ects, innovations and occiu’- 
rences within the Department of 
Defense (DOD) which would 
make interesting articles. Items 
will appear in capsule form with 
their highlights and significance 
stressed. 

The function of assisting the 
magazine and book media at the 
national level on Armed Forces 
and DOD matters was recently 
consolidated into a single unit 
under the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs. The 
purpose of the consolidation was 
two-fold: to effect economy of 
operations and to give better 

RESEARCH IN 
COMPUTER FIELD 

The major Air Force agency 
performing research in the com- 
puter field is a Rome Air Devel- 
opment Center (RADC), Griffiss 
APB, N. Y, RADC is sponsoring' 
approximately $1 million annu- 
ally in computer research and 
development, which is the re- 
sponsibility of the Data Proc- 
essing Section of the Center, 
headed by Mr, Alan R. Barnum. 
^ADC also coordinates com- 
puter research performed by 
other Air Force organizations: 
the Electronic Systems Division 
and Space Systems Division of 
the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand and the Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories of 
the Air Force Office of Aero- 
space Research. 


service to publishers, editors and 
writers through a centralized 
operation. 

In general, we are prepared to 
assist industry magazine editors 
with any project wliich concerns 
the DOD. The specific services 
provided to industry publication 
editors by the Magazine and 
Book Branch include the follow- 
ing: 

— Answering specific queries 
for detailed information. 

— Suggestions and advice on 
developing defense article ideas. 

— Limited research assistance. 

— Photographic materials for 
use as article illustrations. 

— Ai’ranging interviews with 
DOD personnel at seat of Gov- 
ernment, 

— Unclassified backgi'ound 
briefings for writers and editors. 

Exercise Polar Strike 
Is Scheduled 

Exercise POLAR STRIKE is 
scheduled for January and Feb- 
ruary 1965 in the interior of 
Alaska. The exercise will be held 
in the area east of North way, 
Tetlin and Delta Junction in the 
Mount Fairpiay and Mount 
Harper area. Actual field opera- 
tions will be conducted from 
February 4-17. 

Purpose of the exercise is to 
evaluate plans for reinforcement 
of the Alaskan Command by 
elements of the U. S. Strike 
Command and for continued op- 
erations in Alaska. In addition, 
it will assist in the evaluation 
and development of procedures 
for the command and control of 
joint forces and provide infoi*- 
matioii on cold weather opera- 





Due to research and printing 
lead time, picture requests nor- 
mally take about two and one- 
half weeks to fill. However, 
pictures dealing with current 
defense news generally can be 
forwarded the day of your 
request. 

In addition to the services 
listed above, a monthly Maga- 
zine and Book Newsletter is 
prepared and distributed to in- 
terested writers, editors and 
publishers. If you are not receiv- 
ing our Netvsletter and would 
like to be placed on the mailing 
list, please forward your request 
to: 

Chief, 

Magazine and Book Branch 

OASD{PA) 

Rm 2E766A, Pentagon 

Washington D. C. 20301 

tions and testing equipment un- 
der Arctic conditions. 

POLAR STRIKE will involve 
Headquarters, Alaskan Com- 
mand and units of the Alaskan 
Air Command; U. S. Army, 
Alaska; U. S. Strike Command; 
and Army and Air Force ele- 
ments of the Canadian Armed 
Forces. 


WALLEYE IN PDF PHASE 

On December 16, 1964, the 
Navy announced selection of the 
following three companies to 
proceed with the modified Proj- 
ect Definition Phase (PDF) 
WALLEYE Production: Hughes 
Aircraft, Martin, and North 
American (Columbus). Industry 
response to this modified PDF 
is scheduled for mid-July 1966. 

Project WALLEYE is a tele- 
vision guided glide bomb. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


WEST COAST WINTER 
CONVENTION ON MILITARY 
ELECTRONICS, Los Ang'eles, 
Calif., Feb, 3-5. 

American Business Press 
Assn. 14th ANNUAL STATE 
OF THE NATION DINNER, 
Shoreman Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 4. 

ARMY FIREPOWER DEM- 
ONSTRATION, Ft. Sill Okla., 
Feb. 20. 

Iron Gate Squadron, Air Force 
Assn. AIR FORCE BALL, Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, 
N. Y., Feb. 22. 

NATIONAL SECURITY IN- 
DUSTRIAL ASSN. MEETING, 
Key West, Fla., Feb. 24-26. 

RESERVE OFFICERS 
ASSN. MID- WINTER CON- 
FERENCE, Washington, D. C., 
Feb. 24-27. 

COLORADO SOCIETY OF 
ENGINEERS CONVENTION, 
Denver, Colo., Feb. 26-27. 


tory control, uniform equipment 
coding, recording and reporting. 

• Preparing reports and anal- 
yses for the Secretary of De- 
fense and Military Services. 

•Procuring general purpose 
type industrial plant equipment 
when agreed upon with the Mil- 
itary Services. (DIPEC is not 
procuring at this time. A long 
range study to determine re- 
quirements was initiated when 
the Center was activated and it 
was anticipated that it would 
take at least two years to com- 
plete this study.) 

• Conducting the industrial 
plant equipment portion of the 


AMERICAN CONCRETE 
INSTITUTE MEETING, San 
Francisco Calif., March 1-4. 

SOCIETY OF PLASTIC EN- 
GINEERS MEETING, Boston, 
Mass., March 2-6. 

STEEL FOUNDERS SOCI- 
ETY OF AMERICA CONVEN- 
TION, Chicago, 111., March 8-9. 

National Space Club, GOD- 
DARD MEMORIAL DINNER, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mai’ch 19. 

CAPABILITIES OP ARMY 
AIRCRAFT DEMONSTRA- 
TION, Ft. Sill, Okla., March 20. 

INSTITUTE OF ELECTRI- 
CAL & ELECTRONIC ENGI- 
NEERS MEETING, New York, 
N. Y., March 22-26. 

National Security Industrial 
Assn. FORRESTAL DINNER, 
Washington, D. C,, March 26. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OP PLASTIC FABRICATORS 
CONVENTION, Las Vegas, 
Nev., May 18-22. 


Defense Standardization Pi*o- 
gram. 

•Performing the redelegaCed 
statutory responsibilities of the 
Secretary of Defense with re- 
spect to the Industrial Plant 
Equipment portion of the Na- 
tional Industrial Reserve Act of 
1948. 

DIPEC has technical direction 
over 11 central storage facilities. 
These facilities store, repair, re- 
build, preserve and/or test De- 
partment of Defense-owned in- 
dustrial plant equipment. 

The address for the Center is: 
Defense Industrial Plant Equip- 
ment Center, Defense Depot 
Memphis, Tenn., 88102; tele- 
phone: Area Code 901, 468- 
4411. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

FAIR ANNOUNCED 

The Defense General Siipjily 
Center (DGSC), Richmond, Va., 
which is respoiKsiblc Cor procur- 
ing supplies for the Military 
Services, will hold its Businoss 
Opportunity Fair at the Center 
May 12 through 14. 

The Center, a lioid activity of 
the Defense Supply Agency, is 
commanded by Rear Admiral 
J. S. Dietz. It procures fur- 
niture, food preparation ettuii)- 
inent, recreation and utlilotic 
equipment, ollice sup])lies, and a 
number of other items. 

During the fair, which falls 
within Armed Foi^ics Week, 
DGSC will di.spiny thousands of 
items in tlie gcnorni supplies 
category which it expects to be 
purchasing in tho coming year, 
together with spociflcutioiis, 
drawiiig.s and descriptions. 
Small Business advisors, along 
with engineering and (luality 
control teclinicinus, will be on 
hand to offer counsel. 

Details may bo secured by 
writing the Director, Prociirti- 
ment and Production Directo- 
rate, Defcn.se Gouoral Supiily 
Center, Richmond, Va. 28212 ' 

traffic management ~ 

(C<mt. from Pago 10) 

transportation proceduro.s will 
be greatly simplified boeauso on<» 
agency will bo responsildo for 
each sliipment from point of 
origin to tho terminal, in tins 
case of air shJinnents, and 
through the terminal in the case 
of ocean shipments. 

These changes and tlie elimi- 
nation of three ocean temninals 
are providing an annual .savings 
of $14.1 million. 


DIPEC 

(Cont from Page J^) 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Confmcfs of $1,000|000 and ovor awarded during 
month of December 1964; 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

Texaco, Ijic., New York, N. Y. $1,789,200. 13,020,000 
gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C, 

4 — General Aniline & Film Corp., Binghamton, N. Y. 
$1,608,317. 84,062 packages of radiogmphic film for 
use by the Armed Forces. Binghamton. Defense Medi- 
cal Supply Center, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

7— Rnylon Fabrics, Inc,, New York, N. Y. $1,866,062. 

1.226.000 yards of cloth. Lancett, Ala. and Westerly, 
R. I, Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center', Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Burlington Industries, Inc., New York, N, Y, $2,200,- 
824. 1,472,000 yards of cloth. Cooleemee, N. C, Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 
— J. P, Stevens & Co,, Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,103,062. 
730,600 yards of cloth, Wallace, S, C,' and Roanoke 
Rapids, N, C. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Texas City Refining, Inc., Texas City, Tex. $1,630,900. 

11.340.000 gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

—Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,118,- 
260. 8,400,000 gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

9— Texaco, Inc„ New York, N. Y. $7,761,000. 68,800,000 
gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D. C. 

10— General Cable Corp., New York, N. Y. $4,809,825. 

91.000 reels of telephone cable. Providence, R. I. 
Defense Industrial Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11— Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y. $1,160,800. 

8.400.000 gallons of aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. G. 

16— C. M. London Co„ New York, N. Y. $1,419,392, 863,000 
yards of cotton cloth. Lewiston, Maine and Bradford, 
R. I. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

16— Delta Petroleum Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. $1,101,096. 
2,876,260 gallons of lubricating oil, Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center Washington, D. C. 

. New York, N. Y. $2,662,000, 16,800,000 
‘ tion gasoline. Defense Fuel Siippjy 

'an Francisco, Ctilif, 
f aviation gasoline, 
Mngton, D. C, 
$2,678,220, 84,600 

Yalue D. Matezdal 
F. Contracting 


rolls of (Jierial film, Rochester. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

29 — Burlington Industries, Pacific Mills Div,, Halifax, Va, 
$1,072,727. 283,900 yards of wool cloth. Raeford, N. C., 
and Halifax and Clarksville, Va, Defense Clothing & 
Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30 — E. L DuPont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del. 
$1,138,226. 1,038,466 gallons of solvent. Niagara Falla, 
N. Y. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Pembroke, Inc., Egg Harbor City, N. J. $2,366,609. 
98,434 nieiYs wool coats. Egg Harbor City. Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ARMY 

1 — E. J. Albrecht Co., Chicago, III. $6,224,825. Deepen and 
widen the channel at Turtle Creek Flood Protection 
Pi'oject. Wilmerding and Monroeville Boroughs and 
North Versailles Township, Allegheny County, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Engineer Dist., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2— General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt, $2,862,000. 72M12 
Vulcan Pods. Burlington. Boston Procurement Dist., 
Boston, Mass. 

4 — Dondiinger & Sons Construction Co., Wichita, Kan. 
$13,640,666. Construction of an Enlisted Meii^s Bar- 
racks Complex. Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Kansas City, Mo. 

— Thomas Construction Co. Inc,, St. Joseph, Mo. $1,244,- 
600. Construction equipment training facility, Ft. 
Leonard Wood, Mo, Dis. Corps of Engineers, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, Mich. $3,319,624. 

2 75-inch rocket components. Hillsdale, Mich, Ammu- 
nition Procurement Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, III, 

—General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. $2,800,000. XM-t2 
Vulcan Pods. Burlington. Procurement Dist., AMC, 
Boston, Mass. 

— Malan Construction Co. of Koppers Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y, $8,079,003. Construction of a rocket engine 
test stand. The NASA Mississippi Test Facility, Army 
Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

8— C. F, Bean, Inc., Plaquemine, La. $1,671,660. Flood 
control work on the Mississippi River and tributaries 
project. Berwick, St. Mary Paidsh, La. U. S, Army 
Engineer Dist., New Orleans, La. 

9 — Ford Motor Co., Fort Motor Div,, Dearborn, Mich, 
$1,804,638. 466 tractor trucks. Louisville, Ky. Army 
Tank Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

— Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,264,644. 626 
cargo pickup trucks. Warren, Mich. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

10— Smith & Sapp Construction Co,, Orlando, Fla. $1,342,- 
629, Construction of flight crew facility. Merritt Island, 
Fla. Canaveral Engineer Dist., Merritt Island, Fla. 

11— Kaiser-Jeep Corp., South Bend, Ind. $14,666,248, 1,139 
6-ton trucks. South Bend. U. S. Army Mobility Com- 
mand, AMC, Warren, Mich. 
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1J3 Peler Kiewit Sons’ Co., Vancouver, Wash. $2,964,412. 
Grading and excavation work at John Day Lock and 
Dam Project. Denton County, Wash. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

H. L, Bishop, Inc., Distrian Gravel Corp. and Peler 
Distrian, Long Island, N. Y. $2,717,670. Construction 
work at Fire Island Inlet to Montauk Point Beach 
Erosion and Hurricane Project. Long Island, N. Y. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, New York, N, Y. 

—Midwest Construction Co., Nebraska City, Neb. $1,009, - 
666.^ Rehabilitation and stone construction work at 
Sabine-Neches Waterway Project. Port Arthur, Tex. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Galveston, Tex. 

— Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbiiry, Conn. $1,.338,621. Metal 
parts for bombs. Waterbury. Procurement Dist. AMC. 
Boston, Mass. ’ 

16 Mike Hooks, Inc., Lake Charles, La. $1,979,166. En- 
largement of a channel of the Calcasieu River and 
Pass Project. Lake Charles. Engineer Dist., New 
Orleans, La. 

17— Rubin Construction Co., West Palm Beach, Fla. 
$1,812,706. Excavation work at the Cross Florida 
Barge Canal Project. Dunnellin, Fla. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

f— Bell Aero Systems Co., a div. of Bell Aerospace Corp., 
Buffalo, N. Y. $1,610,000. Fire control sighting equip- 
ment for helicopters. Buffalo. Frankforcl Arsenal, 
AMC, Philadelphia, Pa. 

18— Olin Mathicson Chemical Corp., Winchester Westei-n 
Div., East Alton, III. $2,426,600. 7.62-nim cartridges. 
East Alton. Frankfoi-d Arsenal, AMC, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— Fullerton Construction Co., Sacramento, Calif. $1,630,- 
000. Construction at the NASA Test Facility. Hancock 
County, Miss. Dist. Corps of Engineer's, Mobile, Ala. 
r— AVCO Corp., Electronics Div., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$2,607,246, Operation, modification and maintenance of 
missile tracking and instrumentation radars and inter- 
facing equipment. White Sands, N. M.; Green River, 
Utah; Blanding, Utah; and Fort Wingate, N. M. The 
Missile Range, AMC, White Sands, N. M. 

-General Electric Co.. Burlington, Vt. $1,306,800, Arma- 
ment subsystems for helicopters, repair parts and 
inspection equipment, Burlington. Procurement Dist., 
AMC, Boston, Mass. 

21— Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., York, P«. $4,068,086. Design, 
manufacture, teat, and delivery of a 46,000-horse- 
powei* hydraulic turbine and associated equipment. 
Manufacture of equipment at York and installation at 
Robert S. Kerr Lock and Dam, Sallisaw, Okla. Tulsa 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Okla. 

Chrysler Motor Corp,, Dearborn, Mich. $1,131,221. 416 
trucks. Dearborn, Mich.; Paris, HI,; and Montpelier, 
Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, 
Mich, 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $1,873,444. 301 dump 
trucks. Louisville, Ky, Army Tank Automotive Center, 
AMC, Warren, Mich. 

22--IntercontinentaI Mfg. Co., Inc., Garland, Tex. $1,302,- 
134, PERSHING missile motor cases. Garland. Red- 
stone Arsenal, AMC, Huntsville, Ala. 

— Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $22,036,208, Excavation 
and construction work at Lock and Dam No. 6 at the 
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Arkansas River and Tributaries Project. Little Rock, 
Ark. U. S. Army Engineer Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 
Artliur Veiinori, East Westfield, N. J, $3,039,800. Con- 
.struetion of a clinical research building. U. S. Army 
Edgewood Arsenal, Md. Baltimore Engineer Dist. 
—Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,998,491. 648 21^- 
ton cargo trucks with government furnished engines. 
South Bend, Ind. U. S. Army Mobility Command, 
AMC, Warren, Mich. 


-Westinghoiise Electric Corp., Surface Div., Baltimore. 
Md. $1,793,390. Development and installation of n 
complete UHF/VHF cross section measurement sys- 

Electronics Command, 

AMC, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


23.-Thiokol Chemical Carp., Bristol, Pa, $1,134,466. Signal 
pellets and rocket motors. Longhorn Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Marshall, Tex. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, III. 

—Day & Zimmerman, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. $6,989,648. 
Loading, assembling, and packing of ammunition and 
miscellaneous components. Lone Star Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Texarkana, Tex. Ammunition Procurement 
Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111, 

Mine Safety Appliance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. $2,694,309. 
I rotcctive field masks, filter elements, and repair 

Edgewood Arsenal, 


Johnson Furnace Co,, Bellevue, Ohio. $2,004,600. 2,700 
A‘'my Tank Automotive Center, 

AMC, Warren, Mich, 


—Hyde Consti'Hction Corp. and Thornton Coiistrncfion 
Co., Inc., Gulf Port, Mias. $1,789,617. Construction of 
roads, parking area and truck-rail weighing facility 
at NASA Mississippi Test Facility. Hancock, Miss 
Engineer Dist., Mobile, Ain. 

—Guy H, James Coiistinction Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
$1,699,046. Construction and excavation work at the 
Webbers Falla Lock and Dam Project. Arkansas River, 
Okla. Tulsa Engineer Dist., Okla. 

— Cluimberinin Corp., Sernnton, Pa, $4,661,410. 166nim 
projectile parts. Scranton, Pa. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111. 

—Olin Mathicson Chemical Corp,, ■Winchester Western 
Div., New Haven, Conn. $10,387,600. 7.62min car- 
tridges. U. S. Army Frankford Arsenal, AMC, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $2,774,663. 1,043 
stake and platform trucks. Wayne, Mich. Army Tank 
Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

—Ford Co., Dearborn, Mich. $1,271,916. 230 tractor- 
trucks. Louisville, Ky, Army Tank Axrtomotive Center, 
AMC, Warren, Mich, 

-International Harvester Co., Washington, D. C. $1,463,- 
711. 266 various types of trucks. Springfield, Ohio; 
Birmingham, Ala.; Chattanooga, Teim.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y,; Paris, HI.; and Port Wayne, Ind, Army Tank 
Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich, 

24— Biilovn Watch Co., Jackson Heights, N, Y. $6,238,270. 
Fuzes for various projectiles. Jackson Heights. Ammu- 
nition Procurement & Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, 111. 

—Bell Helicopter Co., a div. of Bell Aerospace Corp., 
Fort Worth, Tex, $98,617,346. UH-IB and UH-ID 
helicopters. Fort Worth, Tex. U. S. Army Aviation 
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Materiel Command, AMC, St. Louis, Mo, 

28 — Geueial Motors Corp., Truck & Coach Dtv.> Pontiac, 
Mich. $10,246,798. 850 ambulance/passenger buses. 
Lima, Ohio, and Koscuisko, Miss. Army Tank Automo- 
tive Center, AMC, Warren, Mich. 

— Carpenter Bros., Dallas, Tex. $1,159,000. Construction 
of a mobile equipment maintenance building at the 
NASA Mississippi Test Facility. Hancock County, 
Miss, Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

— Dynalectron Corp., Washington, D. C. $2,608,377. Serv- 
ices performed in the installation, operation, and main- 
tenance of government-owned data-collecting facilities. 
White Sands Missile Range, White Sands Missile 
Range, AMC, N. M, 

— Radio Corp. of America, RCA Service Co. div., Camden, 
N. L $1,131,100, Personnel, vehicles, spare parts, and 
equipment required for installation, operation, mainte- 
nance, repair and removal of coimmniication systems 
and supporting facilities. White Sands and Fort Win- 
gate, N. M.j and Green River and Bland ing, Utah, 
White Sands Missile Range, N, M. 

— Telecomputing Services, Inc., Panorama City, Calif. 
$1,199,873, Data reduction reports on missiles and test 
vehicles. White Sands, N. M. White Sands Missile 
Range, N. M. 

— Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $6,978,611, 
Communication sets (AN/AUC-102) and ancillary 
equipment for air-ground communications. Cedar 
Rapids. Chicago Procurement Dist., AMO, Chicago, III, 

29 — Umpqua River Navigation Co,, Reedsport, Ore. $1,244,* 
600. Repair of a jetty at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, Astoria, Ore. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Port- 
land, Ore. 

80 — Technical Operations, Inc., Burlington, Mass. $2,130,- 
000, Research and scientific studies. Ft. Bel voir, Va, 
Procurement Dist., AMC, Boston, Mass. 

— Snodgrass & Sous Construction Co,, Inc,, Wichita, 
Kan, $1,247,476. Construction of four docks for fighter 
aircraft maintenance. McConnell AFB, Wichita, Kan, 
Army Engineer Dist., Kans^is City, Mo. 

— Interimtionnl Harvester Co., Washington, D. C. 
$1,803,784. 420 school buses, Highpoint, N. C., and 
Port Valley, Ga, Army Tank Automotive Center, AMC, 
Warren, Mich. 

— Trinity Oonstructien Co., Inc,, Houston, Tex. $2,319,602, 
Drainage, excavation and construction work at Bulfalo 
Bayou, Tex., Project, Houston, Dist. Corps of Engi- 
neers, Galveston, Tex, 

— Amron Corp,, Waukesha, Wis, $9,849,609, Components 
for the 166min projectile. Waukesha; Port Huron, 
Mich,; and other locations. Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, III. 

AVCO Corp,, Ordnance Div., Richmond, Ind, $9,631,- 
143, 166mm projectile components, Richmond; Detroit, 
Mich.; and other locations, Ammunition Procurement 
& Supply Agency, AMC, Joliet, III, 

— Honeywell, Inc,^ North Hopkins, Minn. $6,207,910. 
166mm shell components, New Brighton, Minn,; River- 
side, Calif,; and other locations, Amniimition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency. AMC, Joliet, IlL 

31 — FMC Corp., New York, N. Y, $2,326,606. Production of 
items at the Newport Army Chemical Plant. Newport, 
Ind, Ammunition & Procurement & Supply Agency, 
AMC, Joliet, III. 


— ^Terminal Construction Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $11,- 
400,000, Construction of 11 troop barracks and sup- 
porting facilities. Ft, Dix, N, J. Dist, Coiq)s of Engi- 
neers, New York, N. Y. 

— Piracci Construction Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md, $4,601,- 
127. Construction of an academic building and an 
auditorium. Carlisle Barracks, Pa. U. S, Army Engi- 
neer Diet,, Baltimore, Md. 

— Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich, $1,367,786. 315 
trucks of various types. Milwaukee, Wis., and Parris, 
IlL Army Tank Automotive Center, AMC, Warren, 
Mich. 

— Honeywell, Inc,, Hopkins, Minn. $1,944,000. Research 
and development of ammunition. Hopkins. Picatinny 
Arsenal, AMC, Dover, N. J. 

— General Steel Tank Co., Inc,, Reidsville, N. C. $1,226,* 
486. Portable fuel supply systems, Reidsville. U, S, 
Army Mobility Equipment Center, AMC, St. Louis, Mo. 

— Chamberlain Corp., Scranton, Pa. $7,188,536. Metal 
parts for 1 7 6mm projectiles. Scranton Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, AMC, Joliet, III, 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $1,166,373. Inspection, 
assembly and modification of HAWK items. Ft, Bliss, 
Tex. U. S. Anny Missile Command, AMC, Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala, 

— General Motors Corp., Allison Div,, Indianapolis, Ind, 
$6,164,170, Transmissions for 166mm howitzers, 8-inch 
howitzers, and light annored recovery vehicles 
(LARV), Indianapolis, Cincinnati Procurement Dist,, 
AMC, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

— Bell Aerospace Corp., Bell Aerosy stems Co. div., Buf- 
falo, N, Y. $4,386,110, Fabrication and incorporation of 
improvements into Visual Airborne Target Locator 
Systems. Buffalo, U, S. Army Electronics Command, 
AMC, Ft. Monmouth, N, J. 

— Western Electric Co,, Inc., New York, N, Y. $1,379,188. 
Modification kits for the HERCULES missiles. Bur- 
lington, N. C. U. S. Army Missile Command, AMC, 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

— F. D. Rich Co., Stanford, Conn. $11,669,086. Construc- 
tion of 12 Enlisted Men’s barracks, xis company ad- 
ministration and storage buildings, six battalion head- 
quarters and classroom buildings, one regimental head- 
quarters building, branch post exchange, regimental 
gymnasium, unit chapel and support facilities, Ft. 
Jaclcson, S. C, Dist. Corps of Engineers, Savannah, Ga, 

— Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Corp*, New York, N, Y. $1,419,- 
936. Dredging work on a section of the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, Turkey Point and Betterton, Md, U. S. 
Army Engineer Dist,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio* $4,202,004, 
173,424 track assembly replacement parts for combat 
vehicles. Noblesville, Ind. Army Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter, AMC, Warren, Mich, 

NAVY 

1 — R, M. Wells Co,, Inc*, Quanah, Tex, $1,667,000, Im- 
provements and alterations to Benmoreell Housing. 
Navfvl Station, Norfolk, Va. Bureau of Yards & Docks 
through Dir*, Atlantic Div. 

3— Westinghouse Electric Corp*, Baltimore, Md* $1,314,- 
689. Missile control systems for P-4B aircraft* Baltl- 
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more. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Sperry Piedmont Co., Div. of Sperry Raud, Charlottes- 
ville, Va. $8,620,000. Pre-production models and pro- 
duction units of a stabilized gyro master compass con- 
trol cabinet. Charlottesville. Bureau of Ships. 

4 — Raytheon Co., Portsmouth, R. I, $2,976,000. Material 
and services required to modify sonar systems in- 
stalled aboard submarines. Portsmouth, Bureau of 
Ships. 

— TRG, Inc., Melville, N, Y. $2,380,689, Developmental 
program to demonstrate the feasibility and potential 
of an advanced type of sonar system for use aboard 
naval ships. Melville. Bureau of Ships. 

— Hughes Tool Co,, Aircraft Div., Culver City, Calif. 
$1,060,000. Completion of research and development on 
20mm aircraft gun mounts, Mk~4. Culver City. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, 

— Hughes Tool Co,, Aircraft Div,, Culver City, Calif. 
$9,668,360, Production of Mk-4 gun pods. Culver City. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $1,104,414. Engineer- 
ing services and flight testing in connection with the 
SPARROW III missile program. Flight testing at Ox- 
nard, Calif., and remainder of work at Bedford, Maas. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Teletype Corp., Skokie, 111, $1,046,732. Teletype equip- 
ment. Skokie. U. S. Navy Purchasing OfRce, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

— Kaman Aircraft Corp., Bloomfield, Conn. $1,757,462. 
Spare parts for the UH2A/B helicopter aircraft. 
Bloomfield. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Ofiice, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

— General Electric Co., Heavy Military Electronics Dept*, 
Syracuse, N. Y, $1,611,154, Developmental program to 
demonstrate the feasibility and potential of an ad- 
vanced type of sonar system for use aboard naval 
ships. Syracuse. Bureau of Ships. 

— General Dyiiamics/Elcctionics, Rochester, N, Y, $1,- 
682,101, Developmental program to demonstrate the 
feasibility and potential of an advanced type of sonar 
system, Rochester. Bureau of Ships. 

7 — Westinghoiise Electric Corp,, Underseas Div., Balti* 
more, Md, $1,098,800, Mk 48 torpedoes. Baltimore. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Contromatics Corp., Rockville, Conn. $1,745,607. Hull 
and back-up valves and related parts for the sub- 
marine program. Rockville. U. S. Navy Ships Parts 
Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

— TRW Space Technology Lab., Redondo Beach, Calif. 
$6,1 million. Services necessary to perform systems 
analysis, integration engineering, test support, tech- 
nical support and engineering evaluation for the 
Manage Antisubmarine Warfare Systems Project 
Office, Office of Naval Material, Contractor facilities 
in Los Angeles, Calif., and Washington, D, C,, and at 
Navy Field facilities. Dept, of the Navy. 

10 — Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn, $1,800,418, Spare parts for J62/ 
4P and 06 A aircraft engines used on A'-4E (SKY- 
HAWK) and A-.6A (INTRUDER) aircraft. East Hart- 
ford. Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— A. J. Kellos Construction Co,, Inc,, Augusta, Ga. $1,- 
002,180, Construction at the Fleet Ballistic Missile 


Submarine Trahuiig Center, TJ. S. Naval Ha no. Cdmrlos- 
ton, S. C. Southeast Div., nureau of Yarcis A Dmikfl. 

—a R. redrick. Inc., Novato, C<ii5f. $i,570,()()0. Constiuc- 
tion of an Air Force Air Defcn.so Cominnnd <|‘s- 

persal facility. Siskiyou County Airport, Calif. Hist. 
Public Works OiTicer, Uuioaii of Yards & Docks. 

— Sperry Gyroscope Co., IMBi'iiie Div., Syosset, N. Y. 
900,000. Enifinecriiifi: services in the overhaul of in- 
ertial navigation subsy.stoin equipment abimi'd nuckifir 
powered fleet ballistic missile .subinarinoa. Various 
shipyards throughout tlie country. Hureau of .Ships. 

— Sperry Rand' Corp., Syossot, N. Y. $1,284,(150. Naviga- 
tion subsystem equipments for inHlallalion m 
POLARIS submarines. Siih-conti-actor plants located 
throughout the United States. Huroiui of .Ships, 

—Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div., United Aircrnfl Corp., 
East Hartford, Conn. $1,029,748. Cylinder aHsemblies 
for the R4360-83A aircraft engine on the C-124C 
cargo transport aircraft. East Hartford. Aviation .Sup- 
ply Ofilce, Philadelphia, Pa, 

11 — Maxsou Electronics Corp., Long Island , N. Y. $1,210,- 
126. ACiM-37 supersonic targets for misHilo firings, 
Old Forge, Pa. U. S. Navy Purchasing Oillco, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

14 — Pnscoc Sled Corp,,. Pomona, Calif, $1,231,756, TmI pon- 
toon assemblioa. Columbus, Obi. and Pcmiona, Navy 
Purchasing Oflko, Loa Aiigdos, Calif, 

— General Dynamics Corp,, Pomona, Calif. $3,515,988, 
TERRIEIl/TARTAR misBile program. Pomtma. Bu- 
rea\i of Naval Weapons. 

— North Amoricaii Aviation, lac., AntonolicH Div., Ana- 
holm, Calif, $2,993,602. Mocllfleution and repair of 
mechanical asaembliejs, parts and coinponontH of Fleet 
Ballistic Missile Subnmrino ship iiierlinl navigation 
system (SINS) equipment. Anaheim, Huroun of Ships. 

— Sperry Gyroscope Co,, Syoaaet, N. Y. $1,846,763. h'iehl 
engineering services during installation and clujckout 
of navigation cquipinont aboard nuclear HUhnwirinos, 
Various shipyards throughout tlie country. Ilureau of 
Ships. 

15 — American Construction Co., Inc,, WaHlniigton, D. C, 
$1,970,000. Construction of a sector focuHing cyclotron 
building at the U, S, Naval Research Lab, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Area Public Works Ofllcer, ChoHupenke, Bu- 
reau of Yards & Docks, 

— Collins Radio Co», IlichaiHlson, Tex. $1,642,340, Six 
microwave sets for naval flhore stalions, engineering 
services, spare parts and nsHociatnd technical man- 
uals. Richardson. Buromi of Ships. 

17 — Sperry Rami Corp., Sperry Gyroscope Div., Hyossot, 
N. Y, $1,019,000. Engineering servicoH on Ships In- 
ertial Navigation System (SINS) nquipnunit on fleet 
bailie tic missile submarines. Shipyards throughout the 
United States. Bureau o.f Ships. 

— Stewart Warner Electroidcs Div., Stowurt^Waincr 
Corp,, Chicago, III. ,$2,601,096. Navigational setfi and 
spare parts for Navy and Air Force aircraft. Cliicago. 
U. S. Navy Purchasing Ofilce, Washington, D. C. 

— Arthur A. Johnson, Now York, N. Y. .$1,137,621), Con- 
struction of a fleet ballistic missile replonlslnncnt facil- 
ity at the U, S. Naval Station. Newport, U. L Dist. 
Public Works Officer, First Naval Dial., BurOEin of 
Yards & Docks. 
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— Dyson & Co,, Inc,, Pensacola, FJa. $1,281,262, Construc- 
tion of an aircraft hangar at the U. S. Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Pensacola. Dir., Southeast Div., Bureau of Yaixls 
& Docks, 

—Daley Corp., Scin Diego, Calif. $1,189,000. Construc- 
tion of a parking apron and helicopter landing pads 
at the Naval Auxiliary Air Station, Beam Field. Im- 
perial Beach, Calif. Dir., Southwest Div., Bureau of 
Yards & Docks, 

IS— MarincNe Marine Corp,, Marinette, Wis, $1,666,200. 62 
steel -hulled, 56-foot, medium landing craft (LCM), 
Marinette. Bureau of Ships, 

Ding-Temco-^ ought, Inc., LTV Aerosysteius Div., 
Gieenville, Tex. $1,322,503. Classified work on Navy 
ah'craft. Greenville. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 
—Knapps- Stiles, Inc,, Grand Eapids, Mich. $2,727,000. 
Construction of 200 family housing units. Naval Air 
Station, Alameda, Calif. Diet. Public Works Officer, 
Twelfth Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks 
-Ele^ronics & Missile Facilities, Inc., Valley Stream, 
N. Y, $7,160,000. Construction of a hospital, heating 
plant, and barmcks at the U. S. Naval Hospital, Long 
Beach, Cahf. Dir., Southwest Div,, Bureau of Yards 
& Docks. 

—General EJeclric Co., Heavy Military Electronics Dept., 
Syracuse N. Y. ?2.602,630. Development of major mod- 

WILKINSON (DL-5). Syracuse. Bureau of Ships. 

"SSftf'r' * Co., San Diego, Calif. 

?36,848 000 Consti'uct.on of two Combat Store Ships 

n j. ^ ^ I^ureau of Ships. 

— Bendix Corp,, Mishawaka, Ind. $2,600,000. Materials 
for procurement of TALOS missile guidance control 
^and airframes. Mishawaka. Bureau of Naval Weapons! 
Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $1,627,000. Data con- 

W* ™*®3ile control radar sets. Way- 

land, Mass. Bureau of Naval Weapons ^ 

22_Uniited Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 

Stford"’ SEA KING heli opte! . 

Miatford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

pecialities, Inc., Charlottesville, Va. $2,643 117 An 

preach compensatora used for thrattle co’nSl on ca?-' 

ss I'l: 'r jt- 

, “‘7 omc, Pi.ii.d„phi.: p."- *'’■ 


Design and furnishing of nuclonr reuctor cuniponenta. 
Schenectady. Bureau of Ships. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Gyroscope Co., Div,, <5roal 
Neck, N. Y. $2,930,200. Integrated navigiitlon sysloms 
for instiallation aboard APOLLO tracking sliipH, (imit 
Neck. Bureau of Ships. 

— Wesfinglioiise Electric Corp., Daltiinoro, Md. $O,()0D,- 
000. Design and development of a missile guidanco sya- 
tem. Battimore. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
-Alcan-Pacific Co., Sacramento, Givlif. $2,427,000. Con* 
stmetion of 160 family housing units. Naval Post 
Graduate School, Monterey, Calif. Dist. Public Works 
Officer, Twelftli Naval Dist. Bureau of Yards & I>ocJ(H. 
— Westinghoiise Electric Corp., Wnsliinglon, D. C, $I,> 
498,000. A retrofit of a SSBN for a POLAKfS Iniinch- 
er system. Sunnyvale, Calif. Special Projects O/licro. 
—Westinghoiise Electric Corp., Washington, I). C. $2,- 
263,300. A POLARIS launcher system for tlio Uiittwl 
Kingdom. Sunnyvale, Calif, Special Projects OBlce. 

— Dynalectron Corp., Paradiyn Div., Wflshingtoii, 1). C. 
$1,126,607, Data processing and related technical work 
on data obtained from tost of missile compononlH. U. 
Naval Ordnance Lab., Corona, Calif. U. S. Navy I'ur- 
chasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif, 

29— General Electric Co., Sclionoctady, N. Y. $14,86(1, 207, 
esig^ and furnish nucleai* reactor compoiu^ntOo^ 
Schenectady, Bureau of Ships. 

Mo. $40,766,000. 

r-4D PHANTOM aircraft for the Air Force. St. Loutfl. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

* Whitney Aircraft Div., 
East Hartford, Conn. $4,886,963. Spare parts for 'PF- 
33-P7 engines. East Hartford. U. S. Navy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. ^ 

-Sperry-Piodmont Co., div, of Spcrry-Rniul, CharloltOH- 
linn control system and nparo 

-ir'TfT’x*® proKi-imi. 

Chailottesville. U. S. Navy Purchasing Ofllco. 

* I»fo>‘ination Systems Div., Siid- 
uiy. Mass. $3,837,962. Mnmifncture of POLAIII.S Mk 

Sp2l SJ'oZ' 

»y«nmlcs/Pomona, Calif. $13,060,000, Do- 

atnXn"* ^ production of a me-dium rtuiKO 
standai-dized version of a TARTAR/TERRIICU type 

Weapons.”'**” Pomona. Bureau of NnvnI 


Office, 

Office of Naval Research studies. 

af Amic^ra Con- 

-arch Lab., Point* ^rror^kT^T ’ 
tions. Office of Naval Reae^rfh 
Sa-General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. $3,888,793. 
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AIR FORCE 

1— Lockhced-Gcorgia Co., Marietta, G«. $1,076,863, Pi-o- 

Pro^a"n!’^M"?^f Assistance 

Wrfht PnH Systems Div., AFSC, 

Wiight-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sn«*i $1.726, 112. Aircraft on- 

S nEr' r in IMC 

Div. APSC Systems 

Y aJ* cj* 1 * Patterson APB, Daytoi), Ohio^ 

aln *^ ®^'nnd Rapids, Mich. $1,086,172. En- 

Grand**Ran!!l®"E“" aircraft. 

Wright ^ ^f"n«ntJcaI Systems Div., APSC, 
wnght-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

$1,360,000. Do- 

mL’J testing of satellite payloads. El 

Monte. Electronics Systems Div., APsS, Hanaeom 
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Field, Mass, 

— Radio Corp, of America, New York, N. Y. $1,310,370. 
Work on a voice communication switching: system. 
New York. Electronics System Div., APSG, Hanacom 
Field, Mass. 

4 — American Electric, Inc., Paramount, Calif. $1,362,072. 
Production of 26-pound practice training bombs. 
Spring City, Tenn., and Pammount. Ogden Air Ma- 
teriel Area, AFLC, Hill AFB, Utah, 

— Sperry Rand Corp., Phoenix, Ariz, $1,236,227, Produc- 
tion of components and related material for the C-12 
gyroscopic compass system. Phoenix. Aeronautical 
Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

— Lockheed' Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $3,- 
180,000. Work on the GEMINI program target ve- 
hicle system. Sunnyvale. Space Systems Div,, AFSC, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Laboratory for Electronics, Inc,, Boston, Maas. $4,504,- 
140. Production of doppler radar set components, spare 
parts, and related equipment. Danvers, Mass, Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

—Geotechnical Corp., Garland, Tex. $2,101,442. Classified 
project. Garland. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Hughes Aircraft Co,, Culver City, Calif. $1,300,000. 
Integration of the FALCON missile with P-4 
PHANTOM series aircraft. Culver City, Aeronautical 
Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson APB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash, $4,500,000. Research, de- 
velopment, test and engineering work on MINUTE- 
MAN, Patrick APB, Fla., and Seattle. Ballistic Sye* 
terns Div., AFSC, Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

— Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. $13,780,000, Aero- 
space research services, Santa Monica, Air Force Of- 
fice of Scientific Research, Washington, D. C. 

— Analytical Services, Inc., Alexandria, Vn, $1,300,000, 
Analytical studies concerning weapon systems in stra- 
tegic, tactical, air defense, and logistic operations for 
the Air Force. Fairfax County, Va» 

7— Hayes International Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $1,083,* 
316. Inspection and repair as necessary of C-97F air- 
craft. Birmingham, Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area, 
AFLC, Tinker AFB, Okla. 

—North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif, 
$1,112,324. Modification kits for F-lOO aircraft. Los 
Angeles. Sacramento Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. 

9— Ling Temco Vought, Inc., Greenville, Tex. $1,176,000, 
Navigation systems and related equipment for RC- 
136B aircraft. Greenville, Aeronautical Systems Div,, 
AFSC, Wright-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $42,889,648. T-58 air- 
ci^ft engines and related material for Army and Navy 
aircraft. Stratford. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. $4,242,000, F-5A/B 
aircraft program. Hawthorne. Aeronautical Systems 
Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio, 

10— B. P. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. $1,468,680. Replace- 
ment tires for P-100, P-102 and F-106 aircraft. 


Akron. Ogden Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

— Sylvniiia Electric Products, Inc., Mountain View, Calif. 
$4,614,000, Electronics portion of countermeasures 
equipment. Santa CruK, Calif. Electronics Systems 
Div,, AFSC, L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

11 — Gianiiini Controls Corp., Caldwell, N. J. $1,360,000. 
Flight loads data recorders for F/RF-4 aircraft. Cald- 
well. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Loclcliccd Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. $4,184,691. 
Spare parts for C-141A aircraft. Marietta. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

16 — Aerojet General Corp., Azusa, Calif. $3,600,000. De* 
sign, manufacture, and provision of radiometric 
equipment. Azusa. Space Systems Div., AFSC, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

16 — Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif, $2,744,000. 
Research and development for the TITAN III trans- 
tage engine. Sacramento. Ballistic Systems Div., 
AFSC, Norton APB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

— Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif, $1,600,000. 
Research and development for Stage 11 MINUTEMAN 
motors. Sacramento. Ballistic Systems Div., AFSC, 
Norton AFB, San Bernaixlino, Calif. 

—Standard Mfg. Co., Dallas, Tex. $1,111,580. Lift trucks. 
San Antonio Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Kelly AFB, 
Tex. 

— Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Missile & Space Systems, 
Santa Monica, Calif. $4,000,000. THOR space boosters, 
Santa Monica. Space Syatoms Div., AFSC, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

18 — Westinghouso Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $26,683,- 
424. Low frequency communication sets. Baltimore. 
Electronic Systems Div., AFSC, L. G. Hanscom Field, 
Bedford, Maas. 

— Hazeltino Coj*p., Little Neck, N. Y, $1,072,640, Com- 
munications equipment, spare parts, and data. Little 
Neck, Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wrlght-Pat- 
torson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Electronic Specialty Co., Eiectrouics Div., Los An* 
gelea, Calif. $1,746,176, Automatic tracking telemetry 
antennae. Los Angeles, Air Force Eastern Test Range, 
AFSC, Patrick APB, Fla. 

22 — General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $6,000,000, Com- 
ponent Improvement of J-79 turbojet aircraft en- 
gines for F-4 series and A-6 aircraft. Cincinnati. 
Aeronautical Systems Div,, AFSC, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio, 

23— Lockheed-Georgla Co,, Marlett^i, Ga. $6,328,734, Spare 
parts for C-141A aircraft, Marietta. Warner Robins 
Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Robins AFB, Gn. 

24 — Battellc Memorial Institute, Columbus, Ohio. $1,000,- 
000, Continued operation of the Defense Metals In* 
formation Center, Columbus. Systems Engineering 
Group, AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Bogue Electric Mfg* Co., Paterson, N. J. $3,664,600. 
Diesel engine driven generator sets. Paterson. Sacra- 
mento Air Materiel Area, AFLC, McClollaii APB. 
Calif. 

—AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn, $12,446,286. T-66-L-7 
engines for the Army OH--i7A CHINOOK holicopber 
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progmni, Stratford. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, 
Wrig-ht-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— J, Young CGiistniction Co., Iiic., Jacksonville, Fla. $1,- 
528,100. Construction of family housing units. Robins 
AFB, Ga. Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, AFLC, 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

28 — Mitre Corp„ Bedford, Mass. $8,200,000. Research, de- 
velopment, and experimentation in the field of com- 
mand and control systems. Bedford, Electronic Sys- 
tems Div., AFSC, L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

30— Ralph M, Parsons Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,034,773. 
Personnel subsystems, data, and trainers for TITAN 
II missile bases. Los Angeles. Ballistic Systems Div., 
AFSC, Norton, AFB, San Beimardino, Calif, 
—Washington AJiimiiuim Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. $1,- 
274,768. Container sets for BULLPUP missile. Enter- 
prise, Ala. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Laboratory for Electronics, Inc., Boston, Mass. $1,384,- 
472, Repair and modification of components of F~106 
radar and commuiiications-navJgations systems. Bos^ 
ton. Warner Robins Air Materiel Area, AFLC, Robins 
AFB, Ga. 

Fairchild Hiller Corp., Electronics Systems Div,, Bay 
Shore, N. Y. $4,619,999. Electronic equipment for use 
with aerial cameras, including spares and aerospace 
ground equipment. Bay Shore. Ogden Air Materiel 
Area, AFLC, Hill AFB, Utah. 

Dynamic Corp. of America, Rnclio Engineering Labs, 
Long Island City, N. Y. $1,472,600. Communications 
equipment. Long Island City. Electronic Systems Div., 
AFSC, L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass, 
—University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $2,222,668. 
Research and investigation of radar techniques. Sys- 
E^gii^eering Group, AFSC, Wright- Patterson 
APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Garret Corp, Phoenix, Arh. $2,075,000. Experimental 
research and development on a space power unit, 
Phoenix. Systems Engineering Group, AFSC, Wright- 
Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Space Sciences, Inc., Waltham, Mass. $1,117,900. Pro- 
diiction of recording equipment and related material. 
Materiel Area, AFLC, Olni- 

Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $94,423,000. 

'^-4 series air- 

afcA Systems Div., 

AFSC, Wright-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

rS Ohio. $49.0Y6,000. 

A 1 8 A turbojet engines for Navy aircraft. Even- ‘ 

dale Olno. Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright- 
Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. ® 

-General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $10,960,000. 
Continuation of the C-BA (long range heavy logikics 
transport system) component verification and demon- 
stiator engine progiam. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayten, 

-General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,900,000. Proj- 
ItonauTica?^ r® Cin«nnati. 

-United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn., $9,600,- 


000. Continuation of he C-5A component verification 
and demonstrator engine program, East Hartford. 
Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wriglit-Pattorsou 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio, 

—United Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. $1,432,000. 
Project Definition Phase of the C-6A engines. Hunt 
Hartfoi'd. Aeronautical Systems Div,, AFSC, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Lockheed-Georgia Co., Marietta, Ga. $6,000,000, Proj- 
ect Definition Phase of the C-5A system. Marietta. 
Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

—•Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $6, 000, COO. Project Deniii- 
tion Phase of the C-5A. Seattle. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div., AFSC, Wright-Patterson AFH, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

—Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, Calif. $6, 000, ()()(). 
Project Definition Phase of the C-5A. Long Ih^aclK 
Aeronautical Systems Div., AFSC, Wriglit-PatterHuii 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

DOD Standardization Program (Cont, from Paijo lii) 

many years a leader in the field of quality control in the 
Air Force, 

Creation of this new olfice lends increased eniphasitt to 
DOD efforts to: 

1. Develop or acquire only data necessary to support 
well-defined research, development, procurement, prnduc* 
tion, and operation and maintenance reqniromonta, 

2. Acquire data most economically and in most usable 
form, 

3. Enhance future development and support of military 
weapons systems by devising automated retrieval and <liH- 
semination techniques to make readily available all infor- 
mation acquired at Government expense both to 1)01) 
agencies and to authorized members of industry and tho 
public. 

The following are two examples of some of the far- 
reaching projects being sponsored by the Omce of Tech- 
nical Data & Standardization Policy: 

1. A restatement of DOD policy governing the Dofejme 
Standardization Program is under way. The objective ia 
to bring military standardization elforts into phaH(i with 
changes in the development-procurement-prodiiction-aup- 
ply-use cycle which have taken place in the last 10 yeura. 
Areas receiving attention under this project are tho impact 
of weapon system management, development by contrac- 
tors, and telescoping of the life cycle. Emphasis is bring 
p aced on the relationship of research and developmoul, 
procurement, and logistic support functions to the aciioin- 
plishment of standardization objectives. Responsibility far 
complete documentation of products and maximum use of 
applicable military standards is being stressed. Principal 
objectives are to maintain specifications current with thu 
state of the art and to increase visibility of current items 
and components to designers. 

2. The basic specification on preparation of drnwiiiKS, 

revised, with the cooperation of the 
Military Departments and a representative cross section of 
industiT. Purpose of this revision is to obtain more llox- 
ibility in providing drawings which are fully adequate, but 
requiring only sufficient detail to meet military require- 
ments A direct result is expected to be a considomble 
overall reduction in the cost of drawings. 
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On the occasion of the first issue of the Defense Industry Bulletin, I 
wish to express the best wishes of the Army. I am certain that the effective- 
ness of the defense industry team will be enhanced by the coordination and 
cooperation brought about through this new medium of communications. The 
Army will lend its full support to keep industry informed of its requirements. 

Secretary of the Army 


The Navy, as well as other branches of the Armed Forces, needs the 
best equipment produced at the lowest cost in order to provide the forces 
necessary to protect this countiy’s principles. This is also the goal of U.S. 
industry which takes justifiable pride in being the backbone of our country’s 
arsenal. The Navy is equally proud of its liaison and cooperation with indus- 
try over the years in the accomplishment of these common goals. The publi- 
cation of the Defense IndusU'y Bulletin will serve as an important media for 
the purpose of keeping defense industry informed of significant aspects 
related to this field of activity. It will receive the full support of the Navy 
Department. 



Secretary of the Navy 



I am pleased to have this opportunity to wish the Defense Indust'i't) 
Bulletin much success on the occasion of its first issue. 

I am sure that publication of the Bulletin is a significant step toward 
keeping industry better informed about Department of Defense programn, 
and it will receive the full support of the Department of the Air Force. 



Secretary of the Air Force 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON. D. C, 30301 
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Broader Use Of Zero Defects 
Type Programs Encouraged 


Two Department of Defense 
(DOD) semiiiars designed to 
acquaint top management odl- 
cinls of Defense industries with 
tlie "Zero Defects” program 
were held recently in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and San Diego, Calif, 

The two one-day sessions fea- 
tured presentations by top in- 
dustry representatives and sen- 
ior Defense Department ofilcials 
and included panel discussions. 

Zero Defects is a program 
which, through individual moti- 
vation, aims at improved prod- 
uct quality and the production 
of defect-free supplies, equip- 
ment and weapons. 

The program initiated by 
Martin Company’s Orlando Di- 
vision in conjunction with U. S. 
Army Missile Command at Rod- 
stone Arsenal on the Pershing 
Missile program in January of 
1962, has spread to more than 
275 major defense contractors 
and to installations and activi- 
ties of the U, S. Army and II. S. 
Air Force. The Defonso Supply 
Agency and U. S. Navy are pre- 
paring to kick off their pro- 
grams in the near future. 

. Over one million employees in 
the Defense Department and in 
defense indua.try are now par- 
ticipating in the Zero Defects 
prograin. Results reported by 
BiK major Defense contractors 


indicate an avoragi^ rcdiiclion in 
overall defect rale of <\l'i ami 
.savings in the millions of do)- 
lar,s in .scrap and rework. 

In the keynote speecli in llio 
Zero Defcchs seminar held at Die 
National Naval Medical Cciiier. 
Ilethesda, 'Md., November IV, 
liXI'l, Oeiierat K S. Ilesson. Jr,. 
Commanding Ci'ikm'uI, Ih .S. 
Army Materiel Cninmand. 
stutod, "Zern Defisds is a pio 
gram of in.spin'd molivalioa 
aimed toward making mcndier/i 
of the military and Hie indii:; 
trial complex moi-e iimdilv t rm 
.scions, dedicated to the goal of 
doing every joh right I he tii d 
time, and Inward prevenling 
defects as oppitsed to ro.slly 
detection and rework." 

An exum|)!(j of DOI) inten'sl 
in thus program wn.s indienled 
in a letter sigmid hy Thomas 1). 
Morris, former A.ssisfant .Secre- 
tary of Defftn.so (rn.slallalimi Si 
Logi.sti(;H) to the MilUnrv De» 
partmoMts and the Defen, se Sup- 
p y Agency in which he slated, 
•During the iiast year I have 
been encouraged l.)y tlie iniiia- 
tlvo of many Defense contrac- 
tor.s in instituting programs I hat 
inspire hlgli pride of erafUmari. 
ship among their pei'Monnel. 
Uieso programs carry sncii 
names aji Zero Dofccla. Prlcle. 
and similar challenging idenlifl- 


raliniri. aiai liavr urhimaMl riM 
lilt* rriiUH.i in i«u in » lit 

iinprrtvtMi tjualilv lunl 
ill ru;it ttf fu rap uhd if’VVtN 
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PRESIDENT LYNDON B. JOHNSON 
ON DEFENSE BUDGET 

“• • - In preparing this budget, 
y have applied exacting te.sts of of 11 
I ciency and necessity to nil proitoaei 

( expenditures. 

. . We cannot afford seconcl-ltotji 
defense forces. Neither can wo afrfti* 
J to be wasteful. 

I "Our defense forces have roticlvo 
I new levels of strength. With the n ii >i 
I strides made in the past four yeiir 
I and the future gains already sclio<i 
ulecl, our powerful modern forces will be adequate to tlioj 
tasks for years to come. 

. . We still have improvements to make. We must muii’i 
tain a strong research and development program to InKni.' 
that our forces are always the most modern in the 
"The 1966 budget fully provides for these needs. 
“However, we are able to reduce our defense exponditu r<J 
in 1966 because; 

"• The buildup of our forces which started in 196X J 
nearly complete. 

“• The vigorous cost reduction program of the DopniM 
ment of Defense Is producing large savings. ? 

“• Less effective and less economical forces are bo in 
retired or reduced as promptly as possible. ..." 
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The Defenno huhiHlry liUfJjhJTIN 
is published monthly by tlu) Bimhums 
& Labor Division, Dirocioraio for 
Community Relations, Otlice of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Pub- 
lic Affairs) , Use of funds for in intina 
this publication was nppj’oved by the 
Director of the Thiroau of the Hmlgc^t. 

The purpose of tlm MlLLpynN in 
to serve as a moans of communication 
between the Department of Ih^fenHu 
(DOD) and its authorized aj^encien 
and defense contractors and otlufr 
business interests, It will nerve as 
a guide to industry concerning olli- 
cial policies, programs and jn’olects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought l)y 
members of the defonse-Industry Icuiin 
in solving the problems that may arise 
in fulfilling the requirements of the 
DOD. 


Material in the IWlJjhJTIN Is 
lected to supply pertinent nnclasBlfied 
data of interest to tlie buslnoss com- 
munity, Suggestions from induntry 
representatives for topics to i)e cov- 
ered in future issues slunild be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division. 


The BULIJiH'IN is distributed each 
jn^onth to the agencies of Dei)art;ment 
of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air 
borco. and to roprcsontatlvcs of iiulus. 
try, Request for copies should bo ad- 
(h’csscd to the Business & Lui)or 
Division, OASD/PA, Room 2E8:in, 
. I'cntagon, Washington, D.O, 

MVoUl, 


Contents of the magazine may bo 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
be appreciated, 
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Procurement is in the broad- 
est sense of the word a process. 
It is a chain of events in wliich 
an abstraction passes through 
linking stages of study, re- 
search, design, development, and 
testing and finally emerges as 
a hardwai’e system ready for 
fleet use and full scale produc- 
tion. 

Purchasing is, of course, part 
of this process. Yet it is but a 
link in the chain and the effec- 
tiveness with which it can be 
performed is inevitably condi- 
tioned by decisions in the early 
stages. 

It follows therefore that pur- 
chasing personnel seek to influ- 
ence these earlier decisions — 
make them as compatible as pos- 
sible with sound procurement 
practice. 

One avenue of influence is 
through feedback on procure- 
ment problems such as those 
created, for instance, by techni- 
cal decisions that foreclose com- 
petition by prescribing overly 
restrictive specifications, failing 
to provide for technical data, or 
overlooking the potential for 
breakout. 

Another is through Advance 
Procurement Planning (APP) , 
which injects good business 
analysis and lays the foundation 
for effective procurement early 
in the planning stages. 

Both measures, however, im- 
ply an appreciation and undei'- 
standing of the full sweep of 


the procurement process. This 
article is an attempt to promote 
a better understanding of pro- 
curement by focusing on the 
Navy terms and procedures of 
the Research and Development 
(R&D) stages. 

EARLY PLANNING 
DOCUMENTS 

Eight documents figure promi- 
nently in the early stages of the 
procurement process. Their in- 
terrelationship is shown in Fig- 
ure 1. Two of the documents, 
the Naval Research Requirement 
(NRR) and Exploratory Devel- 
opment Requirement (EDR) , 
contribute primarily to the 
“pool” of knowledge that is the 
wellspring for the conception of 
new systems. The other six 
documents are part of a process 
that contributes directly to the 
evolution of iiarticular systems. 

The eight planning documents 
are described as follows : 

• Naval Research Require- 
ment (NRR). The NRR is pre- 
pared by the Chief of Naval Re- 
search It starts basic I’esearch 
and applied research in support 
of future needs. 

• Exploratory Development 
Requirement (EDR), The EDR 
is prepared by the Chief of Naval 
Development. It initiates studies 
and investigations on military 
problems which must be solved 
to meet future needs projected 
from the General Operational 
Requirement. 

• General Operational Require- 


ment (GOR). A GOR is prepared 
by the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (CNO). It states the broad 
capabilities required in the fleet 
to meet the longrange needs. 

• Tentative Specific Opera- 
tional Requirement (TSOR). A 
TSOR is prepared by CNO. It 
initiates investigations leading 
to a new specific capability. The 
TSOR sets performance goals 
and provides information for 
making the trade-offs for an 
optimum system. 

• Proposed Technical Ap- 
proaches (PTA). A PTA is de- 
veloped by the Principal Devel- 
opment Activity (PDA) which 
may be any of the Naval Bu- 
reaus, the Marine Corps and the 
Office of Naval Research, and 
includes Project Management 
Oflices. Its key purpose is to pro- 
vide trade-off analyses among 
the various approaches. 

• Advanced Development Ob- 
jective (ADO). An ADO is pre- 
pared by CNO. It outlines a 
requirement for an experimental 
system whose military useful- 
ness, technical feasibility and 
financial acceptability is not yet 
assured. Its objective is to gain 
knowledge and, if necessary, to 
call for the development of hai’d- 
ware or experimentation to get 
the knowledge needed to support 
or to deny the issuance of a Spe- 
cific Operational Requirement. 

• Specific Operational Require- 
ment (SOR). An SOR is pre- 
pared by CNO. It tells the Chief 


figure 1. System Development Document Flow 





BOP ore also performed h the material bureaus. 
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CIP 7i_Th6 Air Force’s new jet underwent its Arst flight test recently and passed with flying colors. Powered by 
bK-a — ine All u Lockheed for the Strategic A r Command* Its specifications 

S A is'^deSned to ope“ te at alfitudes over 80,000. feet/ its civilian 

[est pifot held the mSen flight to jusfover *^5,000 feet. When produced, this long-range strategic reconnaissance 
plane will take its place at Beale APB, Calif. 


of Naval Material (CNM) of the 
need to develop a particular 
operational capability, The SOU 
is the final stage in requirements 
doeumentauon and normally 
marks the transition from re- 
search to systems development. 

• Technical Development Plan 
(TDP). A TDP is prepared by 
the Principal Development Ac- 
tivity. It is the plan for fulfilling' 
the requirement of the SOR or 
ADO. Once funded after ap- 
proval by CNO, it is the author- 
ity to begin the development 
project. 

THE RESEARCH & 
DEVELOPMENT CYCLE 

In theory systems evolve by 
advancing through the succes- 
sive states of the E&D cycje 
illustrated in Figure 2. This is 
the classic pattern. In practice 
new systems originate at almost 
any point in the cycle, depending 
upon earlier reseai’ch and ex- 
ploratory development and rela- 
tive military importance. 

Thefollowing are bi’ief descrip- 
tions of the stages in the R&D 
cycle. 

Figure 2. The R&D Cycle 
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• Research is in the realm of 
ideas and theory. If it aims to 
increase man’s knowledge of 
natural phenomena and environ- 
ment by exploration in the 
physical, behavioral, and social 
sciences, mathematics, and medi- 
cine it is basic research. If it is 
in support of a fleet need it is 
applied research. 

• Exploratory development 
concentrates on solving specific 
military problems, and on deter- 
mining' the feasibility of the 
military application. of the ideas, 
conceptions, inventions, innova- 
tions, breakthroughs, etc. that 
evolve from all research in and 
out of the Navy, contracted or 
independent. 

• Advanced development con- 
centrates on the development of 
hardware for experimental or 
operational test as opposed to 
projects for items designed and 
engineered for eventual service 
use. Projects in this stage repre- 
sent a delibei'ate assault on the 
boundaries of the state-of-the- 
art. 

• Engineering development is 
the state in which a complete set 
of hardware is produced, suit- 
able for both operational testing 
and to serve as a prototype for 
fui'ther production. Included are 
those development programs be- 
ing engineered for service use 
but which have not yet been ap- 
proved for proeui'ement or oper- 
ation. 

• Operational systems devel- 
opment is the stage in which the 
R&D effort moves into the de- 
velopment, engineering and test 
of systems, support programs, 


vehicles and weapons that have 
been approved for production 
and service employment. The 
key difference between engineer- 
ing development and opei'ational 
systems development is that the 
latter has been approved for 
production and procurement. 
THE USER-PRODUCER 
DIALOGUE 

So far the focus has been on 
documents and the stages of the 
R&D cycle. Both of these play a 
major part in the dialogue be- 
tween the user and producer 
interests of the Navy. This 
dialogue proceeds generally as 
follows : 

The user, CNO, expresses fleet 
needs to the producer, CNM. 
CNM in response advises CNO 
of the technical feasibility of 
producing what is needed, the 
possible approaches, . the eco- 
nomic considei’ations in the pro- 
duction of needed items, and the 
time scales on which they might 
be developed and produced. 

CNO selects the approach to 
be taken and so informs CNM, 
who perfoi'ms the work. At ap- 
propriate times both CNO and 
CNM appraise what is being 
done — CNO for the military 
worth of the system being pro- 
duced and CNM in terms of 
utilization of resources and effi- 
ciency of production or develop- 
ment. 

In the context of this user- 
producer dialogue a project 
would advance tlii'ough the suc- 
cessive R&D cycle stages in the 
following manner (see Figures 
1 and 2) ; 

(Ooni. on page 8) 
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Defense Atomic Support Agency 
Streamlined For Greater Efficiency 


The Defense Atomic Support 
Agency (DASA), with roots in 
World War IPs historic Man- 
hattan Project, has been reor- 
ganized. The Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, in making 
this announcement recently, 
pointed out that reorganization 
resulted from studies launched 
in 1962 by the Office of the Di- 
rector, Organizational and Man- 
agement Planning, 

It is expected that reorienting 
DASA’s internal and external 
relationships will help it achieve 
full effectiveness in its primary 
mission of providing support to 
the defense establishment wher- 
ever nuclear weapons, including 
their effects and testing, are 
concerned. 

As a Defense Department 
agency, DASA is jointly staffed. 
The Director, Deputy Director 
(Operations & Administration) 
and Deputy Director/Com- 
mander, Field Command, gen- 
erally come from the three 
Military Services; a third De- 
puty Director (Scientific) is a 
civilian scientist. 

Most DASA Headquarters 
functions are carried out in its 
Pentagon offices. One important 
element, however, is located, 
along with the important DASA 
Field Command, in New Mexico 
at Sandia Base, near Albuquer- 
que. This is the Weapons Test 
Division, 

Formerly Armed Forces 

Special Weapons Project 

Following World War 11, the 
Manhattan Project was dises- 
tablished by the Atomic Energy 
.Act of 1946. In its place two 
) 
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agencies were created. One, the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
(AEC), inherited responsibility 
for research, production and 
control. The second, the Armed 
Forces Special Weapons Project 
(AFSWP), was built around a 
nucleus of erstwhile Manhattan 
Project military personnel. Its 


Force in the field of atomic 
weapons by providing technical, 
logistic and training services.” 

In 1959, following the Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Act of 
1958, the AFSWP was renamed 
the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency. Apart from the change 
of name, however, the organiza- 
tion’s structure remained vir- 


mission was ‘‘to furnish support 
to the Army, Navy and Air 
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Defense Contract Administration To Administer 
Industrial Security 

Responsibility for the administration of the Department of De- 
fense Industrial Security Program, operating in over 26,000 United 
States industrial, educational and research facilities, is to be trans- 
fer led shoi’tly from the Departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force to the Defense Contract Administration Services (DCAS) 
of the Defense Supply Agency. 

The program, which has been in operation since 1961 under the 
administration of the three Military Departments, is one of several 
functions relating to defense contracting for which the newly 
established DCAS will assume responsibility. Security cognizance 
over individual facilities will be shifted gradually to the new 
activity. 

In this connection, a new revision to the Industrial Security 
Manual for Safeguarding Classified Information (Attachment to 
DD Form 441) will become effective on March 22, 1966. This 
manual establishes uniform security practices within industrial 
plants or educational institutions and all organizations and facili- 
ties used by prime and subcontractors having in their custody 
classified information of the Defense Department, certain other 
Executive Departments and agencies, or certain foreign govern- 
ments. 

Distribution of the revised manual to all defense contractors 
will be made by the cognizant defense security offices beginning in 
February. Additional copies may be purchased at the Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., after March 22. GPO has not 
yet announced the price of the publication. 

The preparation and publication of this manual and other regula- 
tions on industrial security, previously discharged by the Office of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Security Policy), will 
in the future be the responsibility of DCAS. However, responsi- 
bility for the formulation of industrial security policy will be 
retained by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Security 
Policy), 
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Active U.S. Role in 1965 Paris 
Air Show Announced by DOD 


The Department of Defense, work- 
ing with other Government agencies, 
is planning for a more active role of 
the U.S. Government in the 1966 
Paris Air Show to be held at Le- 
Bourget Airport, June 11-20. DOD 
will support and assist aerospace in- 
dustries who plan to participate in 
this event. 

According to Mr. Henry J. KusSj Jr., 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (International Logistics Nego- 
tiations), the purpose of U.S. partici- 
pation is to (1) promote foreign sales 
of U.S. aerospace products and serv- 
ices; (2) to manifest U.S. defense 
capability and contributions to main- 
tenance of world peace; (3) to pro- 
ject an image of the U.S. as the world 
leader in aerospace research, develop- 
ment, and production; (4) to demon- 
strate achievements; and (5) to 
provide an official U.S. presence 
identified with commercial U.S. 
activities, 

Mr. Kuss points out that all firms 
planning to participate should initiate 
their applications for export licenses, 
bailment of equipment and clearance 
of technical data at the earliest pos- 
sible date to insure completion by Air 
Show time. All communications with 
Government agencies should he clearly 
marked ‘‘Paris Air Show” so that the 
proper individual in each ease will be 
alerted. 

The Secretary of Defense, in co- 
operation with the Department of 
Commerce, has approved DOD sup- 
port for a Business Information 
Center (BIG) to assist promoting 
foreign sales of U.S, products and 
services. The BIG will be the focal 
point of all official U.S. activities. It 
will be equipped with conference 
rooms, a technical library and a small 
theater geared to support U.S, in- 
dustry, It will also house a Joint 
U.S, Information Center (JUSIC) 
consisting of representatives from 
Defense, Commerce, USIA, a Com- 
merce-contracted public relations firm 
and technical advisers from industrial 
associations. 

The following two lists indicate the 
military aircraft scheduled to be 
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shown in the Air Show and de- 
signated Air Show contacts. Plans for 
inclusion of other military aircraft 
are under consideration. 

U.S. Military Aircraft To 
Be Shown In Paris Air Show 
Army 

OV-IB Mohawk 
UH-IB Iroquois 
CH-37B Mojave 
OH-13H Sioux 
CH-47A Chinook 

LOH (Availability at Air Show time 
has not yet been determined.) 
XV-6A (Fan in Wing, General 
Electric-Ryan. Status of the pro- 
gram at time of Air Show will 
determine its availability.) 

Navy 

(Flyovers by four of the following 
Sixth Fleet aircraft and a static 
display of an additional one each 
throughout the Show.) 

RA-6C Vigilante 
A-6A Intruder 
A-4C Sky hawk 
F-4B Phantom II 

Based on availability, to be deter- 
mined early in 1966, flyover and/ 
or static display of the following 
aircraft: 

P-3A Orion 
E-2A Hawkeye 

Trans- Atlantic flight and static dis- 
play of one of the following heli- 
copters (to be announced later) : 
CH~63A Sea Stallion 
YH-46A Sea Knight 
16 H Ringtail Aircraft 
Demonstrations by the “Blue Angels” 
in P~11A aircraft, 

Air Force 

C-'141 Stnrlift (with 468L demonstra- 
tion of Army mobile hospital) 

0-130 Hercules 

F~6A/B Freedom Fighter 

Aircraft planned for static display: 

RF-101 Voodoo 

F~102 Delta Dagger 

P-106 Thunderchief 

KC-136 Str a tot anker 

C-140 Jetstar 

T-39 Sabreliner 

H^43B 

Demonstrations by the USAF 
“Thunderbirds” in F-lOO aircraft. 


Plans for inclusion of other militfiT) 
aircraft are under consideration on 
which decisions are not yet resolved 

Designated Contacts 

Department of Defeiise 
Maj. Ronald H. Everett 
Office of Asst Secretary of 

(Public Affairs) ( 

Room 2E733, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 ^ 

Telephone; Area Code 202, f 

Oxford 6-6796 

Army 

Lt. Col. Thomas E. Thompson 
Office of Chief of Information 
Room 2E641, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20310 
Telephone: Area Code 202, Oxford 
7-7660 

Navy 

Capt George F. Rodgers 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
OP-06A6, Room 4E409, The Pentngon 
Washington, D.C. 20360 
Telephone: Area Code 202, 

Oxford 7-6973 ; 

Air Force 

MaJ. William J. D. Taylor 
Office of Director of Information ’ 

Room 4C878, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20330 
Telephone: Area Code 202, i 

Oxford 7-5226 j 

Department of State 
Mr. Ralph H. Cadeaiix 
Office of Munitions Control 
1711 New York Avenue NW 
Washington, D.C. 20620 
Telephone: Area Code 202, 

DUpont 3-4621 ■ 

Department of Commerce ^ 

Mr, W. Bradlee Smith 
Bureau of International Commerce 
Office of International Trade Pro- ^ 
motion 

Room 6828, Main Commerce Building 
Washington, D.C. 20280 
Telephone: Aren Code 202, ^ 

WOodley 7-3176 ? 

U. S. Government Coordinator ? 

in Paris ] 

Mr. Roe Preston 

Special Assistant to the Ambassador < 
American Embassy t, 

Paris, Prance < 

Telephone; ANjou 7460 ti 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

William B. Petty has been named 
Director, and Edward T. Cook the 
Dep. Director of the recently estab- 
lished Defense Contract Audit 
Agency. Mr. Petty was formerly 
Dep. Comptroller of the Air Force 
and Mr. Cook was Navy Director of 
Contract Audit. 

Townsend W. Hoopes, formerly a 
partner in the New York management 
consultant firm of Cresap, McCor- 
mack and Paget, has been appointed 
Dep. Asst. Secretary of Defense for 
Near East, South Asia Affairs and 
MAP Policy Review in the Office of 
the Asst. Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs). 

Capt. Fredric D, Bardshar, USN 
(RAdm. selectee), has been appointed 
Chief, Requirements & Development 
Div., Office of Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
■Washington, D.C. 

Maj. Gen. George P. Samp.son, 
USA, Dep. Director, Defense Com- 
nrtunications System, Defense Com- 
munications Agency, retired on Jan- 
uary 31 after more than 36 years 
active military duty. While Gen, 
Sampson's contributions to military 
communications-electronics have been 
numerous and far-reaching, he is per- 
liaps best known for his work in 
finalizing the many technical diffi- 
culties associated with the inception 
of the now existing **Hot Line" be- 
tween Moscow and Washington. He 
was the technical negotiator at the 
Geneva conference which approved 
this important direct communications 
system and, for this outstanding 
public service, was chosen the 1964 
t*€cipient of the Dubois Medal. Gen. 
Sampson will be replaced by Maj. 
3en. George E. Pickett, USA, pres- 
ently Dir, of Officer Personnel, in the 
^rmy Office of Personnel Operations. 

ARMY 

Gen. Paul L. Freeman has been 
lamed Commanding General, U.S. 
-continental Army Command, replac- 
ing Gen. Hugh P, Harris who is 
'etiring, 

^ Gen. Andrew P. O'Meara, currently 
-commander in Chief, Caribbean Com- 
^land, will replace Gen. Freeman as 
3hief, U.S. Army Europe, and Com- 
"lander of the Central Army Group 
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of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation. 


NAVY 

The President has announced the 
appointment of Kenneth E. Be Lieu as 
Under Secretary of the Navy and 
Graeme C. Bnnnerman as Asat. Secre- 
tary of the Navy (Installations & 
Logistics). 

Mr, BeLieii v^as fomnerly the Asst, 
Secretary of the Navy (Installations 
& Logistics), a position he has held 
since Feb. 7, 1961. Mr. Bannerman 
was formerly Dep. Asst, Secretary of 
Defense (Procurement), a position he 
has occupied since Feb. 1961. 

The Navy has announced the fol- 
lowing flag oiRcer changes: VAdiu, 
John S. Thach, Dep. Chief of Naval 
Operations (Air), was nominated for 
promotion to rank of Admiral and 
designated to succeed Adm. Charles 
D, Griffin ns Coinmaiider, U.S. Naval 
Forces Europe. Adm, Griffin will re- 
place Adm. James S. Russell, who 
will retire on April 1, ns Commander 
in Chief, Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe. VAdm. Paul H. Ramsey, 
Commander, Naval Air Force At- 
lantic Fleet, will become Dep. Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air). 

VAdm. William A, Schoech, Chief 
of Naval Material, will retire on 
March 1, RAdm* I. J, Galantin, nom- 
inated for rank of Vice Admiral, has 
been designated to succeed VAdm, 
Schoech. 

The Chief of Naval Material has 
established two Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material positions to clarify 
responsibilities and improve coordina- 
tion of the procurement and logistics 
functions of the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Materials Facili- 
ties). Appointed to the new positions 
are: Capt. Joseph L. Howard, Asst. 
Chief of Naval Material (Procure- 
ment) , who is responsible for develop- 
ing and promulgating policies and 


methods of procurement, contracting, 
contract ad ministration, and con- 
tractor performance for mntorial and 
services throughout the Navy Depart- 
ment; and Capt. John B. Hitch, Jr., 
Asst. Chief of Naval Material (Lo- 
gistic Support), who is responsible 
for developing and coordinating poli- 
cies and programs within tlie Naval 
Material Support Establishment 
(NMSE) which relate to maintenance 
and supply management, standardiza- 
tion, quality control, value OTigin Gor- 
ing and engineering support, and all 
facets of real estate and facilities. 

AIR FORCE 

Gen. John Paul McCoimcll, a vet- 
eran of more than 32 years of com- 
missioned service, has succeeded Gen. 
Curtis 15. LeMay as Chief of StafiP, 
U.S. Air Force, Gen. LeMay retired 
on Feb. 1. 

Gen. McConnell has been Air Force 
Vico Chief of Staff since Aug, 1, 1064, 
having been named to that post while 
Deputy Coinmandcr-in -Chief, U. S. 
European Command, an assignment 
he had filled since October 1062. 

A native of Booneville, Ark., Gen. 
McConnell was graduated from the 
U. S. Military Academy in 1932 and 
received his wings at Kelly Field, 
Tex., in 1938. 

A VO tor an of more than 11 years 
with the Strategic Air Command, 
Gen. McConnell has served in Air 
Force assignments in both Europe 
and Asia. As a pursuit pilot during 
Ilia early Army Air Corps career, ho 
moved through observation opera- 
tions, bombers and training duties, 
with World War II service in Wash- 
ington, C hinn-Burm a- 1 ndia The at er 
of Operations and tlie Southeast Air 
Command. 

Among Ilia decorations are the 
Distinguished Service Medal, Legion 
of Merit with three Oak Loaf 
Clusters and the Distinguished Plying 
Cross. 

Lt. Gen. W* IL Blanchard has been 
nominated for promotion to rank of 
general and reassignment from Dop. 
Chief of Staff, Plans & Oporntlons, to 
Vice Chief of Staff. 

The following general officers have 
been nominated for promotion to rank 
of lieutenant general in the positions 
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indicated; Maj. Gen. J. V. Mmundson 
in hia present position as Dir, of In- 
spGction Services, Office of Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense ( Admin. )j Maj. 
Gen. W. K. Martin reassigned from 
Asst. Vice Chief of Staff to The In- 
spector General; and Maj. Gen, R. J. 
Friedman reassigned from Asst. Dep, 
Chief of Staff, Programs & Require- 
ments, to Dep. Chief of Staff, Pro- 
grams & Requirements. Also approved 
for reassignment were the following: 
Lt. Gen. K. K. Compton from The 
Inspector General to Dep, Chief of 
Staff, Plana & Operations, and Lt, 
Gen. H. T. Wheleaa from Dep, Chief 
of Staff, Programs & Requirements, 
to Asst. Vice Chief of Staff. 

Recent assignments to Hq USAP 
are: Maj. Gen. Seth J. McKee as 
Director of Plans, Office of Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Plana & Operations; 
Brig. Gen. Robert L, Petit as Dep, 
Dir. of Operational Requirements for 
Weapons Effect Testing, Office of 
Dep. Chief of Staff, Programs & 
Requirements; and Col. Jolia French, 
as Dep. Dir, of Budget, Office of 
Comptroller of the Air Poi*ce. 

Brig. Gen. Olbcrt P. Lassiter, Dep, 
Dir, of Operations for Strategic/ 
Defense Forces, Office of Dep. Cliief 
of Staff, Plana & Operations, Hq 
USAP, has retired, His replacement 
is Brig. Gen, Woodrow P. Swancutt. 

The new Deputy for Reconnais- 
sance at Headquarters, Aeronautical 
Systems Division, Air Force Systems 
Command, is Brig. Gen, William R. 
Yancey. 

Brig. Gen, William G. Lee, Jr., will 
assume duty as Dir. of Plans and 
Program at Headquarters, Air Force 
Logistics Command, on March 1, 

Maj. Gen. C. B, Root, formerly com- 
mander of Rome Air Materiel Area, 
Griffis APB, N. Y., has assumed com- 
mand of Mobile Aii* Materiel Area, 
Brookley AFB, Ala, He insplaces Maj* 
E, B, Cassady, who retired from ac- 
tive duty on Jen. 31. Replacing 
Gen. Root as commander of Rome 
Air Materiel Area Is Col. George E, 
Harrington, who previously served as 
deputy commander of Rome AMA. 
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U. S. Army Materiel 
Command Project Managers 


PROJECT 

ADVANCED 
AERIAL FIRE 
SUPPORT SYSTEM 
AIRCRAFT 
WEAPONIZATION 
(XM-1, XM-2, 

XM-3, XM-5, 

XM-6, XM-22) 
CV-7A 

CHINOOK 

FLATTOP 

INTERIM AIR 
DEFENSE 
SYSTEM 
IROQUOIS 
(UH-1, HU-1) 

LOH (OH-4, 

OI-I-6, OH-6) 

MAIN BATTLE 
TANK 
MOHAWK 
(OV-IA, IB, 1C) 

SPECIAL 
WARFARE 
M113 ITALY 
CO-PRODUCTION 
(THE ABOVE OF 


PROJECT MANAGER 
Col. L. W. Leeney 

Col, N, L. Lindstrand, Jr. 

Col. V. J. Layton 
Col. E. B. Bissell 
Lt. Col. J. F. Sullivan 
Col. E. P. Curtis 

Col. M. J, Krisman 

Col. J, L, Gude 

Maj, Gen. W. G. Dolvin 

Lt. Col. V. L. Ulery 

Col. R. R. DuU 

Lt, Col. F. E. Abrino 

[CES ARE LOCATED IN 


LOCATION 

PHONE r 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm 2072 

OX B384( 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm G-429 

OX 6611S 

Bldir. T-7 
Rm 2810 

OX 72072 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm 1704 

OX 66113 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm G-814 

OX 77467 

Bldg. T-7 

Rm 2717 

OX 7817C 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm 1643 

OX 64890 

Bldg. T-7 

Rm 2546 

OX 72461 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm 2537 

OX 68724 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm G-443 

OX 7G68e 

Bldg. T-7 
Rm 1066 

OX 77010 

Bldp*. T-7 
Rm 2533 

OX 69009 

WASHINGTON, D. C.) 


CCIS-70 

Col. G. P. Lerner 

1925 N. 

Lynn St. 
Arlington, Va. 

OX Am 

DESERET 

Brig. Gon. J. A. Hebbeler 

Deseret 

Test Center, 

Ft Douglas, 
Utah 

866-6011 

X-2111 

SATCOM 

Brig, Gen. J. W. Johnston 

USA Satel- 
lite Com- 

632-9000 

2-122^ 


munications 
Agency, Ft 
Monmouth, N.J. 


NIKE-X 

Col, L 0. Drewry 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

870-210] 

4271 

HAWK 

Col, G, McBride 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

870-210 

BGOS: 

HERCULES 

Col. R. M. Colquitt, Jr. 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala, 

876-2101 

4819 

LANCE 

Lt, CoL W. E. Mehlingor 

■ Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

876-21Dli 

6111 

MAULER 

Col. B* R. Luezak 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

876-2101: 

8201, 

PERSHING 

Col. E. I. Donley 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala, 

870-2101 

116! 

REDEYE 

Col. A. W. Reed 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

876-2101 

1321 

SERGEANT 

Col. J* M. Loomis, Jr, 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala, 
(Cont on page lA) 

876-21W , 
6111! 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


March 1965 

International Symposium on 
CHEMILUMINESCENCE, March 30 
— April 2, at Army Research Ofiice, 
Durham, N. C. Sponsor: Ofiice of 
Naval Research, For information 
contact: Mr. Harry Pleisher, Office 
of Naval Research, Washington, D. C., 
telephone OXford 6-1854. UNCLAS- 
SIFIED. 

April 1965 

Symposium in APPLIED MATHE- 
MATICS ON MAGNETO - FLUID 
AND PLASMA DYNAMICS, April 
12-16, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
Tork, N. Y. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and Army 
Research Office, Durham, N, C* For 
information contact; Capt. J. Jones, 
Jr., Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, (SRMA), Washington, D. C., 
telephone: OXford 6-1302. UNCLAS- 
SIFIED. 

Fourth Symposium on ADVANCED 
PROPULSION CONCEPTS, April 
26-28, at Palo Alto, Calif. Cospon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Pesearch and United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, For information contact: 
Maj. C. J. Donovan, Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research (SREP), 
AVashington, D. C., telephone OXford 
e-3742. SECRET. 


Aeronautical Systems Seminar 
Scheduled For Industry, 
March 23-25 

Approximjately 160 executives of the 
aeronautics industry will attend an 
Air Force-Industry planning seminar 
on aeronautical systems at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Ohio. 

Tlie seminar, March 23 to 26, will be 
keynoted by General Bernard A, 
Schriever, Commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command. Major Gen- 
eral Charles H. Terhune, Jr., Com- 
mander of the Aeronautical Systems 
Division will be host, 

A classified meeting, the seminar is 
designed to inform American industry 
of the Air Forceps aeronautical sys- 
tems future plans and policies, provide 
a background of planning information 
to assist industry in formulating its 
long-range corporate objectives, and to 
review with industry its assessment 
of its needs for long-range planning 
information, 

The program will include briefings 
by the Department of Defense, Air 
Force, Air Force Systems Command, 
Aeronautical Systems Division, 
Research & Technology Division, and 
Aerospace Medical Division, The ses- 
sions will conclude with a panel 
assessment and recommendations, 
Representatives from all Military 
Services, National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration, and other 


government ngencies have been 
invited to participate. 

Chairman of the Assessment panel 
will be Colonel M. A. Cristadoro, Jr., 
Deputy for Advanced Systems Plan- 
ning, Aeronautical Systems Division. 
The general chairman of the seminar 
is Kenton W. Zahrt, Assistant for 
Innovation to Colonel Cristadoro. 

Because the classified meeting facil- 
ities will limit the number of attoiuleas, 
the results of the seminar will be pub- 
lished and made available to the entire 
industry on a need-to-know basis. 
Zahrt stated that the companies 
selected provide a representation of 
all segments of the aeronautics indus- 
try including major contractors, small 
businesses, and not-for-profit research 
organizations. 

In making up the invittition list, 
attention also was paid to assuring 
that a cross-section of Air Force con- 
tractors was included, such as air- 
frame manufacturers, propulsion, 
electronics, chemical and others. 

The seminar, one of a number 
directed by the Department of 
Defense, will follow a format out- 
lined by Alexander IL Flax, Asslatfint 
Secretary of the Air Force for 
Research &; Development. "These sem- 
innra," he said, "will last from three 
to five days with panels preparing 
plans covering specific areas of inter- 
est and developing recommendations 
for the Air Force and industry to 
follow in the planning process,” 


Uniform Guidance On Securify Classification Issued 


A new comprehensive instruc- 
tion issued by the Department 
of Defense (DOD Instruction 
6210.47) will provide in one 
package uniform guidance, 
standards, criteria and proce- 
eSures for security classification 
of official information. 

The instruction applies 
throughout the DOD and also 
will provide the basis for classi- 
fication activities in defense 
industry, 

With the ultimate aim of re- 
ducing the quantity of classified 


material and thereby facilitat- 
ing the flow of scientific and 
technical information into non- 
defense activities, the instruc- 
tion provides (1) that the 
signer or final approver of a 
document is responsible for ne- 
cessity, accuracy and currency 
of the classification assigned; 
(2) that, with respect to mate- 
rial other than documentation, 
the supervisor at the lowest 
operational level at which ma- 
terial is produced is responsible 
for the necessity, accuracy, and 


currency of the elassiflcation as- 
signed; and (3) that systems be 
established which, without un- 
due delay and in the normal 
course of business, will provide 
for reviews of the classification 
assigned. 

Also of interest to industry is 
the emphasis which is placed on 
the necessity for detailed guid- 
ance for all programs and proj- 
ects, identifying precisely the 
information which Is deter- 
mined to warrant security 

(Cont, on page 16 ) 
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The following publications released 
by the Defense Department and its 
component agencies may be of inter- 
est to the defense industry: 

DOD Instruction 5210 .j^ 7, ”Sectirity 
Clasai/icatioyi of Official Information,** 
Dec. SI, Provides guidance, poli- 
cies, standards, criteria and proce- 
dures for the security classification 
of official information under the pro- 
visions of Executive Order 10601, as 
amended, for uniform application 
throughout the DOD, the components 
of which, in turn, through their im- 
plementation of this instruction, shall 
accomplish its application to defense 
contractors, sub-contractors, potential 
contractors, and grantees. Determi- 
nations whether particular informa- 
tion is or is not Restricted Data are 
not within the scope of this instruc- 
tion. 

DOD Directivo ** Procure- 

ment of Temporary and Intermittent 
Services of Experts and Consultants f* 
Jan. 11, 1965. Prescribes general 
regulations governing the employ- 
ment of individual experts, consult- 
ants, and part-time advisory person- 
nel in the DOD, including the pro- 
curement of individual services by 
contract. 

DOD histruction 7720.12, ** Defense 
Contractor Cost Reduction Program,** 
Jan, 18, 19G5. Describes procedures 
and format for reporting and validat- 
ing the cost reduction achievements 
of contractors participating vjn the 
Defense Cost Reduction Program. It 
explains how a DOD Cost Reduction 
Monitor will conduct a qualitative re- 
view of a contractor's program, how 
a validation report will be processed 
to a central data bank, and how the 
information will be used. 


DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B938, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 


Defense Proctircmeni Circular No. 

20, Dec. 18, 19GJt. Amendment of 
DPC No. 6 — Rights in Technical and 
Other Data and Copyrights; Exten- 
sion of Mandatory Date of Standard 
Forms; and Equal Opportunity. 

Defense Procureineyit Circular No. 

21, Dec. 28, 196 J^. Clarification of 
Project Definition Phase (PDP) Re- 
garding Technological Advancement 
and Specifications; Dissemination and 
Effective Dates of the AS PR, Its 
Revisions, and the Defense Procure- 
ment Circulars; and Conforming De- 
finition in Special Test Equipment 
Clause in ASPR Paragraph 13-706 to 
Corresponding Paragraph 13-101,6. 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pro- 
cedures in effect prior to publica- 
tion of an Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) 
revision. The items in each circular 
are canceled after six months, 
unless specifically eliminated earli- 
er by a new DPC or by publication 
in the ASPR. ASPR subscribers 
will receive Defense Procurement 
Circulars through the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U, S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20402. 


U. S. Air Force Office of Aerospace 
Research (OAR) Quarterly Index of 
Current Research Residts, July 1- 
Sept. 30, 196/f. Designed to (1) iden- 
tify all technical reports produced 
and published by various OAR or- 
ganizations during quarter indicated; 
(2) provide record of i^esults of 
research conducted and sponsored by 
each OAR organization; and (3) 
furnish a ready reference for identi- 
fication of technical reports produced 
by particular authors or contractors, 
under certain contracts, grants or 
projects. 

Author* 8 Guide for Tccfmical Re- 
porting (OAR 6 j^- 8), July lOOf. 
Presents simple rules and suggestions 


for authors of OAR-sponsored scien- 
tific reports. Its contents are consist- 
ent with the majority of guides used 
by professional journals and with 
current rules and directives of DOD 
and U. S. Air Force. 

U. S. Air Force Office of Aerospace 
Research 1964 Annual Report (OAR 
6Jt-15). 

U. S. Air Force Achieveynents in 
Research. A presentation of one 
hundred accomplishments selected to 
reflect the scope and quality of the 
OAR research program. 


Agencies of the DOD, qualified 
contractors and other government 
agencies may obtain copies of the 
OAR publications listed above 
from : 

Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Arlington, Va, 22314 


United States Army in World War 
II, Special Studies, Buying Aircraft: 
Materiel Procurement for the Army 
Air Forces. The book offers the 
reader a liberal education in military 
procurement as it was practiced be- 
tween the two World Wars and dur- 
ing World War 11. Because this 
volume offers concrete examples of 
problems involved in design and pur- 
chase of complicated items of military 
equipment, it should prove useful for 
those currently engaged in procure- 
ment of missiles and aircraft as well 
as to students of logistics. 

Catalog No, D 114.7 :Ai7 Cloth, $4.76 
The New Four Ocean Challenge. 
Describes the four ocean challen 5 ;es 
of the future and how we should pre- 
pare to meet them. Tells about the 
responsibilities of our Navy and 
Marine Corps in war or peace. 
Catalog No. D 201,2 jOc 2 36^ 


Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
U, S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 
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KoTiorable Eugene G, Pub'ini 

Excerpt from address by Hon, Eugene 
G, Fubini,. Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Dep, Dir,, Defense Eesearch & 
Engineering) j. before a Meeting of the 
Association of the U,S, Army. 

Trends in Defense Research 
& Development 

One of the missions of my office, as 
I see it, is to bring harmony to the 
requirenients established by the Ser- 
vices, and to the development and pro- 
curement of equipment and weapons 
to meet these requirements. This has 
to be done without changing the char- 
acter of the Service, without destroy- 
ing its esprit, its traditions, and its 
personality which are so important. 
But it must be done so that a man in 
one airplane can recognize and talk to 
a compatriot in another, so that the 
ammunition provided to a Marine %vill 
fit the rifle of an Army man who is 
fighting in the eame Unified Command 
or Joint Task Force, so that the 
radios of the Marines are compatible 
with those of the Army units on their 
flanks. 

It is also easy to see that it is not 
an easy task to convince enthusiastic 
supporters in each Service that a 
single type of equipment will meet 
their requirements and that three 
different types are not necessary, But 
the job must be done. For example, 
the Marines, and the Air 
each have different systems for 
^ntrol of aiTn.rnff iw the tactical 
ifference 

„ jt j 


Force aircraft. Thus, differences in 
equipment intensify doctrinal prob- 
lems. The Marines want a type of 
modulation in the VHF that is not 
compatible with the radios the Army 
is procuring, The Army man on the 
ground cannot use his own radio to 
communicate with the Air Force man 
who is providing him close support; 
he needs an Air Force radio. I cannot 
believe tliat anyone would disagree 
about the need for a change: we must 
promote useful duplication in develop- 
ment but we must prevent it in pro- 
curement, The magnific fighting spirit 
of the Marines should not be influ- 
enced by a decision that their VHP 
radios sliould use the same modulation 
that the Army uses. It seems to me 
that it makes as little sense to have 
two different types of hardware to do 
air traffic control in the battlefield as 
it would to create two separate 
FAA's, one for a propeller driven 
aircraft and one for jets. 

Still, our decisions are seldom popu- 
lar. Often members of tlie Army ask 
themselves how we can disapprove a 
proposal the merits of which are so 
obvious. The fact of the matter is 
that in many cases they have not 
looked around at the Navy and the 
Air Force; but we must look. The 
dialogue between the Services and our 
offices has been slow in getting estab- 
lished but is now going on with inten- 
sity and continuity. 

One of the purposes of this short 
talk is to promote the dialogue, to 
explain our motives, to promote com- 
munication and exchange of ideas, 

The Services arc the source of our 
strength but, since a centralizing 
group is imavoidable, we must estab- 
lish a climate where we can trust and 
are trusted, We must try not to jus- 
tify mistrust; we must recognize that 
honest disagreements are unavoidable 
but it is necessary that on both sides 
the climate of trust be promoted , . , 

New Technologies Create 
Problems 

Now let me talk a moment about a 
problem that we engineers have 

^ted for ourselves. In the early 


years of World Wav II and right 
after its end, the scientists and 
engineers had a difficult time con- 
vincing the operators that the new 
technologies had much to offer. Thus 
the engineers established a n on- 
organized, albeit very effective, sales 
campaign. They were successful, very 
successful, too successful. The number ; 
of vacuum tubes or of transistors in a = 
system, once counted in the hundreds, ^ 
climbed to the thousands, and is now 
in the millions, the tens of millions. 

Looking over what we have created 
many of us have become very appre- 
hensive about the creature we gener- 
ated. And we are reversing the trend, 

I invented the American Syndrome ' 
joke that says, ^‘If you can do it, do ' 
it; it does not matter if it is really - 
not necessary, if it costs a lot, takes 
a long time to build, weighs too much, ' 
if it can be done we should do it.*^ If : 
one asks: Why did you specify 3000 ; 
miles as the range of your aatollito 
detector radar and not say 4000 miles : 
or 2000; the answer is certain: Wo ^ 
specified 8000 miles because wo ^ 
thought that the state-of-the-art I 
permits it. It must be obvious to you I 
why we engineers should worry; if \vc i 
build at the extremes of our capability 
we will not have practical solutions, 

And thus we have another reason { 
for concern. We have convinced the 
operational people so well that in ? 
many cases we must say: 

Please take it easy; if your air ;; 
defense tactical sector is designed ■ 
this way it will require ten million 
ti'ansistors or diodes; it may well 
work, but if each transistor lives 100 
years or about a million hours there 
will be a failure in average every few 
minutes. Of course the design can bo 
modified to increase the reliability but ; 
this serves to increase the complica-^ 
tions. Unfortunately our colleagues in 
the contractors^ plants do not assist ; 
us too much in this trend and so we 
are beginning to see a problem in ^ 
which the situation of earlier years Is S 
reversed. The government technolo- 
gists are the conservative ones, the j 
military are the bold ones. Let me use J 
this platform to issue a plea: remem- , li 
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ber that the very best, even if feasi- 
ble, will not stay feased. 

The second best will cost too much, 
take too long, require too much logis- 
tic support. 

Take the third best; it will work 
and keep working, 

And to the operational people, we 
ask for understanding and help to 
prevent project terminations and 
delays; our worry is not about the 
cost of the termination but the fact 
that any false start continues a mili- 
tary situation where our forces 
instead of being equipped with the 
first or second best remain equipped 
with the last worst , . , . 



Geri, Earle G* Wheeler, USA 

Excerpt from an address by Gen. 
Earle G, Wheeler, USA, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, at Annual 
Printing Week Banquet, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Planning and Controlling 
Major Defense Programs 

The heart of the defense cost anal- 
ysis system is comparison — evaluating 
the costs of goods and services bought 
with the results achieved in terms of 
military effectiveness. Although intan- 
gibles and difficut judgements are 
usually involved as well as hard facts, 
this analytical process assists mate- 
rially in determining if the expense 
involved is worthwhile. The hunch 
bettor on a horse race is a I'are 
winner; the careful, objective analyst 
has a better chance of making a few 
dollars. The surest way to lose is to 
bet on every entry, In the field of 
defense we have many projects and 
systems demanding support, By anal- 
ysis, we try to eliminate those of 
least promise of being winners .... 

(Our Five-Year Force Structure 
and Financial Program) comprises a 
comprehensive system for planning 
and controlling major defense pro- 
grams at the highest levels. It also 
permits an orderly transition from 
one stage of a program to the next so 


that *Svheel spinning” is held to a 
minimum. 

The program accomplishes these 
objectives because it is mission -ori- 
ented rather than being based on the 
desii’Gs of a particular Service, By 
that I mean that it breaks out the 
military foi’ce structure — ^that is, the 
numbers of troops, where they are 
deployed, and the types of individuals 
and equipment involved — into cate- 
gories based on mission; for example, 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces, Con- 
tinental Air and Missile Defense 
Forces, General Purpose Forces, Air- 
lift and Sealift Forces, and so forth, 
This is much more meaningful in this 
era when any sizable conflict will 
require the integrated employment of 
forces of all services — ^land, air and 
sea — than using such categories as 
Army Forces, Navy Forces, Air Force 
Forces, and Marine Corps Forces as 
we did in the fairly recent past, 
Within these mission categories, it 
provides for complete packages of 
forces — multi service, if appropriate — 
to do particular jobs. 

The program also deals with the 
input of resources — manpower, equip- 
ment, and installations, together with 
their costs — and relates them to the 
outputs or the end products— -such as 
Strategic Retaliatory Forces — so that 
a certain input will provide a certain 
output. 

The program also coordinates long- 
range military planning with short- 
range detailed budgeting by project- 
ing the detailed programs five years 
into the future. Finally, it provides 
for a continuing appraisal and control 
of the progress of individual projects 
through a system of progress i^eport- 
ing, and it furnishes physical and 
financial data in forms suitable for 
making coat effectiveness studies of 
alternative courses of action. 

In fact, the system is the only one 
which ties all facets of the defense 
effort together. It does this by 
relating national security objectives to 
strategy, then tying strategy to the 
forces required, forces to I'esaurces, 
and resources to costs — ^all within the 
same conceptual fmmework and all 
projected several years into the 
future. You might say that it provides 
the decision maker with the great 
advantage of permitting him to see 
how big a poker game he is getting 
into before he buys his first stack of 
chips, 


New High-Thrust 
Test Facility 

A new capability for test firing 
advanced rocket propulsion systems — 
with increased efficiency — was re- 
cently announced by the Air Force 
Systems Commandos Research & 
Technology Division (RTD), The new 
test capability is being added to 
RTD^a Air Force Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory with the current construc- 
tion of an $8 million rocket test 
stand at Edwards Air Force Base, 
Calif. 

The test stand, with unusually flex- 
ible features, differs from other test 
stands in that it is designed to test 
fire large solid rocket motors in 
either vertical or horizontal positions. 
Liquid rocket engines can also be 
fired from a horizontal position. The 
test stand^s instrumentation system 
incorporates features which make it 
adaptable to a wide range of tests. 

The installation's interchangeable 
features were designed to cut costs 
and still provide a wide range of 
testing capabilities within a single 
facility, It includes dual-purpose 
vessels which can handle either cryo- 
genic or storable rocket propellants. 

New Naval District 
Established 

Effective January 1, 1966, the 
Potomac River and Severn River 
Naval Commands were merged and 
became the Naval District Washing- 
ton (NDW). No changes or reduc- 
tion in personnel, military or civilian, 
are contemplated. 

Geographically the consolidation 
means that the Potomac River Naval 
Command, with headquarters in the 
Washington Navy Yard, will be ex- 
panded to include Anne Arundel 
County, Md., once the boundaries of 
the Severn River Naval Command. 

The Commandant of Naval District 
Washington, D, C., is Rear Admiral 
Andrew J. Hill, USN, past Coinman- 
dant, Potomac River Naval Com- 
mand, 

Within the NDW are some of the 
Navy’s largest research and develop- 
ment centers, including the Naval 
Research Laboratory, which pio- 
neered the development of radar; the 
David Taylor Model Basin, which is 
the world's largest facility for te 
ship and aircraft design ; t'* 
tional Naval Medical Center, 

{Coni, on paffe U) 
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Atomic Support Agency 

(Coni, from page 3) 

tually unchanged until July 1, 
1964 

Central Coordinator For 
Nuclear Weaponry 
Under the military command 
of the Secretary of Defense, the 
DASA coordinates DOD nuclear 
weapons programs at the 
national level. This responsi- 
bility includes the maintaining 
of close liaison with the AEG, 
the military and other govern- 
mental agencies concerned with 
nuclear weapons. Additional 
field and laboratory activities 
are cojnducted through three 
major subordinate commanders, 
The largest of these elements, Field 
Command, DASA, is the agency pri- 
mary operational command, with 
headquarters at Sandia Base, Presid- 
ing over the Field Command is a 
Deputy Director of DASA. Directly 
under him are two Assistant Deputies, 
one for Weapons and Training, the 
second for Support. Also under Field 
Command supervision are the Na- 
tional Stockpile Sites, scattered 
through the country, 

Another arm of DASA is Joint 
Task Force EIGHT (JTF 8), staffed 
by the three Services, Operating 
under DASA control, JTF 8 will plan 
and conduct overseas nuclear tests, if 
and when such tests are required and 
authorized. In this event, operational 
control will pass from DASA to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the Com- 
mander of JTF 8 being designated as 
senior AEG representative in the test 
area. 

The third major subordinate ele- 
ment of DASA is the Armed- Forces 
Radiobiology Research Institute, This 
nuclear I’eactor facility in Bethesda, 
Md., conducts advanced study and 
research on biomedical effects of 
radiation. 

Weapons Development: 

A Major DASA Function 
In pursuing its primary mission, 
DASA supports the Secretary of De- 
fense, Joint Chiefs of Staff, Defense 
Department components and the Mili- 
taiy Services in ail matters concern- 
ing nuclear weapons, including their 
planning and development 
High on the list of these functions 
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is that of reporting on the status of 
weapons developn^ent, production, 
modifications, stockpiling and retire- 
ment to the Depax'tment of Defense 
and the Joint Chiefs. DASA also ad- 
vises on the preparation of long-range 
requirements for weapons, and these 
reports are later submitted to the 
AEG for' its guidance. 

The AEG, in tmm, performs the 
basic research and development of 
nuclear components, basing its de- 
signs on military requirements. 
DASA, however, determines final 
military characteristics, taking into 
consideration the needs of the Serv- 
ices concerned. For the sake of 
versatility, as many of these varied 
needs as possible are incorporated 
into a single weapon. 

Following close behind basic weap- 
ons development itself, development 
of safety and security features of 
these weapons is of paramount- con- 
cern to DASA, Working with individ- 
ual Services and the AEG, DASA 
establishes design requirements for 
effective safety mechanisms. 
Supervision Of Nuclear Efforts Tests 

What happens as a result of nuclear 
explosions is of pidmary concern to 
the defense establishment, especially 
in the preparation of operational 
plans. DASA, in addition to planning 
and conducting DOD weapons effects 
tests, collects, analyzes, evaluates and 
disseminates the resulting data. 

This information is gathered from 
field testing, theoretical studies, 
laboratory experiments and simula- 
tion. In addition to preparing the 
basic nuclear weapons effects test pro- 
gram for submission to DOD, DASA 
also renders technical assistance to 
the Joint Chiefs in evaluating the test 
results. 

Additional responsibility has been 
assigned DASA for the operation and 
security of the National Stockpile 
Sites, to include advising the individ- 
ual Services on the construction and 
operation of their own storage sites. 
To the commanders of the unified and 
specified commands, DASA provides 
basic logistics advice concerning 
atomic weapons for forces assigned 
to them, 

DASA also insures weapon quality 
and reliability through the scheduling 
of modifications, modernization and 
quality assurance sampling. 

Other DASA functions incliide the 
preparation and administration of 


training programs for military and 
civilian personnel. These vary from 
less than a day to a two-year technical 
course leading to a graduate degree. 
All are designed to assist the Serv- 
ices in nuclear weapons training. 
Many of these courses are conducted 
at the agency^s Sandia Base facilities. 
Others are offered by traveling teams 
that visit overseas commands. The 
gi'aduate training program is given 
by the University of Rochester (New 
York), at the Naval Postgraduate 
School and at selected DOD and AEG 
installations. 

Personnel Assigned To DASA 
Director ; 

Lt Gen H. C. Donnelly, USAP 
Executive Officer: 

Col D. G. Williams, USA 
Comptroller : 

Capt J. P. Gore, USN 
Public Information Officer: 

Lt Col J. H. Dickson, Jr., USA 
Dep. Director, 

Operations & Administration; 

Brig Gen K. F. D await, USA 
Operations Division: 

Col W. M, Shankle, USAP 
Plans Division: 

Col E. W. Bowen, USA 
Security Division: 

Col N. A. Skinrood, USA 
Logistics Division: 

Col J. E. Minahan, USA 
Requirements Division : 

Col W. K, Benson, USA 
Personnel & Administration: 

Col H. E. Morrill, USAF 
Dep. Director, Scientific: 

Dr. T. B. Taylor, Civilian 
Radiation Division : 

Col H. C. Rose, USAP 
Medical Division: 

Col G. E. Hekhuis, USAP 
Blast & Shock Division: 

Col G. E. Hesselbacher, Jr., USA 
Analysis & Programs Division: 

Col C. S. Brice, Jr., USA 
Weapons Test Division ( Sandia): 

Col D. 1. Prickett, USAF 
Dep, Director, Commander, 

Field Command; 

RAdm Ralph C. Johnson 
Commander, 

" Joint Task Force EIGHT: 

Maj Gen John B. Stevenson, 
USAF 

Director, Armed Forces Radiobiology 
Research Center (APRRI) ; 

Col James L Brennan, USA 

Februciry 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon, Eugene G, Fubini, Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense (Dep. Dir. of 
Research & Engineering), at Aero- 
space Writers Assn, Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Feb. 26. 

Mr. Peter Solbert, Dep. Asst. Seci'e- 
taiy of Defense (International Secur* 
ity AtTairs), at Southern Methodist 
Univ., Dallas, Tex,, Feb, 27. 

ARMY 

Hon, Willis M. Plawkina, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Research & 
Development), at Harvard Univ., 
School of Business Administration, 
Boston, Mass., March 4. 

Maj, Gen, G» V, Underwood, Jr., 
Chief of Information, Department of 
the Army, at Assn, of U,S. Anny 
Chapter Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis., 


March 18; at Forrestal Memorial 
Dinner, Washington, D.C., March 26, 
(appearance only); at Advertising 
Club Luncheon, Louisville, Ky., April 
16, 

NAVY 

VAdm. C. B. Martell, Executive Dir. 
of Anti-Submarine Warfare Pro- 
grams, Office of Asst, Chief of Naval 
Operations (Intelligence), at National 
Security Industrial Assn, Dinner, Ft. 
Taylor, Key West, Fla., Feb. 25. 

AIR FORCE 

Hon. E, M. Zuckert, Secretary of 
the Air Force, at Industrial Round 
Table, Washington, D.C., March. 3; at 
Goddard Memorial Dinner, Washing- 
ton, D.C., March 19, (appearance 
only) . 

Hon. L. Marks, Jr., Asst, Secretary 
of the Air Force (Financial Manage- 


ment), at Economic Society Meeting, 
Miami, Fla., March 15. 

Brig, Geu. H. J. Sands, Jr., Com- 
mander, Ballistic Systems Div., AFSC, 
at Jonathan Club Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif., March 18, 

Maj, Gen. B. I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Cham- 
ber of Commerce Meeting, Denver, 
Colo., March 19. 

Gen. J. P, McConnell, Chief of Staif, 
U.S. Air Force, at Base Anniversary 
Celebration, Little Rock APB, Ark., 
March 21. 

Maj, Gen. R. L. Bohannon, The Sur- 
geon General, U.S. Air Force, at 
Pharmaceutical Wholesalers Meeting, 
Las Vegas, Nev,, March 23. 

Maj, Gen. R. E. Ruegg, Asst, Dep. 
Chief of Stair, Systems & Logistics, 
Hq USAF, at National Security 
Industrial Assn. Meeting, Washington, 
D.C., March 26 (appearance only). 


Industry Reviews Stock Numbers Cross-Referencing 


Acceptance by defense con- 
tractors of invitations to partic- 
ipate in a program to review 
manufacturers’ part numbers 
that are cross-referenced with 
Federal Stock Numbers has 
been gratifying, the Defense 
Supply Agency (DSA) recently 
announced. The program is 
voluntary and on a nonreim- 
bursable basis. 

Although the review process 
by manufacturers is complex 
and time consuming, the re- 
sponse has thus far been excel- 
lent in the number of validated 
lists of reference numbers re- 
ceived from participating in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Known as Project MA VERIO 
(Manufacturers’ Assistance in 


Verifying and Editing Refer- 
ence Indentification for Catalog- 
ing) , the object of the program 
is to validate, correct, add or 
withdraw obsolete manufactur- 
ers’ numbers from Federal 
Catalog records, and to elimi- 
nate “no-user” and duplicate 
Federal Stock Numbers from 
the catalog system. 

MAVERIC was originally 
limited in DSA to participation 
by the Defense Logistic Services 
Center, Battle Creek, Mich.; 
and the Defense Industrial Sup- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
and to 11 manufacturers. Later, 
the Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. ; the De- 
fense Construction Supply Cen- 
ter, Columbus, Ohio; the De- 


fense Electronic Supply Center, 
Dayton, Ohio; and 13 additional 
manufacturers became partici- 
pants. 

The project will benefit in- 
dustry through assurance that 
its current part numbers are 
accurately cross-referenced to 
Federal Stock Numbers. 

The government will also 
benefit in that only validated 
manufacturers’ numbers are in 
the catalog, plus the fact that a 
single Federal Stock Number 
will identify an identical item 
regardless of the manufacturer. 
There will also be a greater 
amount of information avail- 
able on items which can be 
interchanged or substituted for 
each other, 
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Dota System Information 
Will be Standardized 

Tn an era when the rapid inter- 
change of information is becoming 
more and more essential, computer 
installations must be able to ‘^talk” 
to each other. The defense establish- 
ment, with 1,100 computers process- 
ing data of various kinds, has recog- 
nized this problem and is doing some- 
thing about it. 

Spurred on by Deputy Secretary of 
Defense Cyrus Vance, a new system 
of standardized information program- 
ming is to be phased into use through- 
out the defense establishment Tran- 
sition will be gradual so as to cause 
minimum problems, but eventually all 
DOD-associated computer systems 
will be programmed by the same 
coding system. As a result of this 
common “language/^ these systems 
will be able to interchange informa- 
tion and data far faster than at 
present 

The importance of such an infor- 
mation interchange capability became 
apparent with the advent of the Na- 
tional Military Command System 
(NMCS). The NMCS is the com- 
mand post for the National Command 
Authorities — the President, Secre- 
tary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of 
Staff — and the focal point for stra- 
tegic operations. As a result it is 
called upon to handle data from vari- 
ous world-wide organizations, each 
with its own system of computer in- 
formation input coding. 

Under these separate systems, for 
instance, one installation might en- 
code *‘Air Force*' as '-J," while 
another encodes it as "Q,” Before 
there can be any interchange of 
information between the two com- 
puters, such information first must 
be “translated" from one set of sym- 
bols to the other, This is a costly and 
time-consuming task. 

Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller) Charles J, Hitch has 
been assigned responsibility for im- 
plementing this program, 

New Navy District 

(Cont, from page 11) 
provides the most progressive medical 
facilities in the Navy; the Naval Air 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md., 
which testa Navy planes before they 
are accepted for Navy-wide use; the 
U. S, Naval Weapons Laboratory; 
and the U, S. Naval Space Surveil- 
lance System at Dahlgren, Va, 


Army Project Officers 


{ConL from page €) 


SHILLELAGH 

Lt. Col. R. M. Pearce 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

876-2101 

8171 

TOW 

Lt. Col. B, B. Small, Ji\ 

Missile 
Command, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

87G-2101 

6186 

AACOMS 

Lt, Col. H. W. Runft 
(Acting) 

Elec- 

tronics 

Command, 

Ft Monmouth, 

N. J. 

532-9000 

6-2853 

AN/VRC-^12 

AN/PRC-26 

Col, J. Schofield 

Elec- 

tronics 

Command, 

Ft Monmouth, 
N. J, 

632-9000 

6-2249 

MQM-68A 

CoL D. P, Gallagher 

Elec- 

tronics 

Command, 

Ft Monmouth, 
N, J. 

632-9000 

5-1920 

RADAS 

Col, D, R. Guy 

Elec- 

tronics 

Command, 

Ft Monmouth, 
N. J. 

632-9000 

6-2348 

UNICOM/STARCOM 

Col. H, F, Foster, Jr, 

Elec- 

tronics 

Command, 

Ft Monmouth, 

N. J. 

632-9000 

6-1030 

GENERAL 

PURPOSE 

VEHICLES 

{Trucks: 

Col. P, L. Havel 

Mobility 

Command, 

Warren, 

Mich, 

62C-1380 

X-620 

%T M151; %T M37i 

2‘/^T M44; BT M39) 

GENERATORS 

Col, E. B. Warner 

Mobility 
Command 
Warren, Mich. 

53G-1380 

X-GOl 

XM-661 

Maj. R. L, Berquist 

Tank- 

Automotive 

Center, 

Warren, Mich. 

636-1S80 

X-CI88 

SELECTED 

AMMO 

Col. R. S. Crossman 

Munitions 

Command, 

Dover, N. J. 

Foxcroft 

1-2100 

X-8230 

M-60 TANK 
(M-48A8 

TANK) 

Col, W. L. Drennan 

Mobility 
Command, 
Warren, Mich. 

586-1280 

X-610 

RIFLES 

Lt. Col H, W, Yount 

Weapons 

Command, 

Rock Island, 

III. 

788-8411 

X-6646 

COMBAT 

VEHICLES 
(106mm SP How., 
M108 166mm SP 
How,, MIOO Cmd & 

Col, T, W. Davis, III 

Weapons 

Command, 

Rock 

Island, 

III. 

78-8411 

X-0026 

Ren Carr,, M114 

AIFV) 

SHERIDAN 

Col. Paul A. Simpson 

Weapons 

Command, 

Rock Island, 

III. 

788-8411 

X-0784 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO COMMANDING GENERAL FOR PROJECT 
MANAGEMENT: 

CoL J; L. Lewis, Bldg. T-Y, Rm. 1780, OXford 57946 
OFFICE OF PROJECT MANAGER STAFF OFFICERS; 

Mr. Carl Black, Admin, Asst,, Bldg. T-7, Rm. 2646, OXford 56680 
Wash,, D, C, 
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NOT E S FO R E D I TORS 


Featured below are a number of 
items about interesting projects 
within the Department of Defense 
which can easily be expanded into 
articles for house organs and trade 
magazines. Any editor who desires 
further information, pictures or inter- 
views on any of these subjects is 
invited to contact the Magazine & 
Book Branch, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs, Boom 207B7, The Pentagon, 
Telephone; Oxford 78010, 78031, or 
78084. This office is prepared to meet 
your request for any information con- 
cerning the DOD and its component 
parts. 

iH ^ 

ARMY^S ATOMIC CLOCK 

A lightweight atomic clock which 
marks the time down to a ten billionth 
of a second has been developed for the 
Army by General Technology Corp,, 
Torrance, Calif. In contrast to many 
models of atomic clocks weighing 
hundreds of pounds, the new clock 
weighs 44 pounds and occupies only 
about one cubic foot — a package man- 
ageable by one man and rugged 
enough for field use, This atomic 
clock depends on the resonance of the 
natural element rubidium for its 
accuracy and stability, measured by 
the gain or lag of only one second in 
about 800 years. 

air forceps electronic 

PENCE 

In early 1964 the lives of three 
American flyers and two U.S* aircraft 
were lost after an inadvertent pene- 
tration of Communist airspace over 
East Germany. During November 
1964, an ^^electronic fence in the sky” 
between Western Europe and the 
Communist nations was constructed 
and is now in operation, Completed in 
six months by dismantling, moving 
and reactivating ground control inter- 
cept radar stations at new border 
locations, the radar '^fence” will pro- 
vide positive location checks of all 
aircraft, Major management and 
transportation obstacles were over- 
come in the relocation* 
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NAVY, AIR FORCE TEST ION 
ENGINES 

A successful 30-ininute ballistic 
flight test of an Air Force ion engine 
in space has cleared the way for the 
first orbital test of an electrical pro- 
pulsion system this spring. The ion 
engine will be teamed with A EC’s 
SNAP‘-10A nuclear reactor power 
supply aboard an A gen a satellite 
which will be launched by an Atlas 
SLV-3 booster. In addition, in 1966 
the Navy plans to fliglit test for the 
first time a plasma pinch ion engine 
satellite in space. Telemetered data 
on acceleration, propellant consump- 
tion and pressure, spin rate and volt- 
ages will be recorded on the ground so 
that the thrust, specific impulse and 
reliability of the engine can be deter- 
mined. 

Ion rockets are extremely low- 
thrust devices which eject a stream of 
charged particles to propel space 
vehicles over vast distances at speeds 
as great as 100,000 miles per hour. On 
deep penetration space missions, ion 
rockets can travel faster than chemi- 
cal rockets in addition to carrying a 
far greater payload. 

♦ % ^ 

NAVY CONTINUES DEEP SUB- 
MERGENCE PROJECTS 

A second phase of the Navy’s con- 
tinuing probes into the depths of the 
seas has been planned. The project 
will be an extension of last summer’s 
Operation Sea Lab I which tested 
man’s ability to live at 392 feet be- 
neath the ocean’s surface for pro- 
longed periods. Sea Lab II will be 
deeper and involve more aquanauts 
than Sea Lab I. The plans for this 
operation are firm with August the 
target date. 

♦ + ♦ 

LINDBERG’S BUTTER 

A life-saving burn ointment has 
been credited with reducing the mor- 
tality rate by more than 40 per cent 
among patients with burns over 30 to 
60 per cent of their bodies. The 
buttery consistency of the new oint- 
ment allows it to be applied directly to 
the burn. No dressing is used. Its 


content of sulfonamide fights olT n 
wide variety of bacteria and allows 
the wound to heal without infection. 
The ointment was developed by the 
Surgical Research Unit at the Broolm 
Army Medical Center, Ft, Sam 
Houston, Tex. The ointment's nick- 
name honors Colonel Robert B. Lind- 
berg. Chief of the Research Unit’s 
Bacteriology Branch. 


Absolute Privilege 

(Co7it, /row page 8) 
itself which is determinative of 
whether or not it is entitled to ab- 
solute privilege. Here tlm occasion 
was compliance with government 
security regulations enacted for the 
protection of state seer eta. Barr v, 
Matteo, supra; Preble u. Johnson, 
m F, U 275 (10th Ch\ 1050) 
“Further, the communication 
sued upon was circulated only in 
closely restricted channels, It was 
not available to anyone except upon 
a ‘need to know’ basis and has not 
been published or otherwise made 
available to the public, 

“To subject Phileo, in performing 
its duty of reporting the compro- 
mise, or suspected compromise of 
classified information to the De- 
partment of Defense, to ‘the burdon 
of a trial and to the inevitable 
danger of its outcome would in 
the language of Judge Learned 
Hand, ‘dampen the ardor of all but 
the most resolute, or the most ir- 
responsible, in the inflinching dis- 
charge of their duties. See Gregoirc 
V. Biddle, 177 F. 2d. 6791* 

In an opinion rendered Oct, 28, 
1968, the Circuit Court of the County 
of Arlington, Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, earlier reached the same result 
as to the deputy security officer who 
brought the matter originally to the 
attention of the Corporation Security 
Officer, 

Knowledge of these two decisions 
may be of interest and assistance In 
the conduct of field investigations and 
administration of the security pro- 
gram, 
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CALENDAR 


Marcli 1-3: American Manage- 
ment Assn. Data Processing 
Conference, New York, N. Y. 

Mai'ch 2-4: American Legion 
National Rehabilitation Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 

March 9: Armed Forces Man- 
agement Assn. Luncheon, 
Navy Yard Annex Officers 
Club, Washington, D. C. 
Speaker on "Defense Industry 
Management,” T. A. Smith, 
Exec. Vice President, Radio 
Corp. of America. 

March 8-10: American Institute 
of Aeronautics & Astronautics 
(AIAA) U. S. Navy Marine 
Systems & Anti-submarine 
Warfare Conference, San 
Diego, Calif. Sponsor: AIAA 
(W. H. Aiata Jr., Northrop 
Corp., 9744 Wiishire Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif.). Navy 
coordinator: Office of Naval 
Material (MAT 32), Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

March 9: 23rd Anniversaiy of 
U. S, Aimiy Transportation 
Corps. 

March 9-10: Symposium on Dis- 
armament and Arms Control, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Sponsor: 


OF EVENTS 


American Ordnance Assn. 
Participants: Representatives 
of Univ. of Michigan, Insti- 
tute of Defense Analysis, and 
DOD. Attendance will be from 
industry, academic world and 
Armed Forces. 

March 11: Industrial Procure- 
ment Conference, Oakland, 
Calif. Sponsor: Local Cham- 
ber of Commerce. DOD co- 
ordinator: Defense Supply 
Agency. Navy Coordinator: 
Inspector of Naval Material, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

March 15-20: Annual Confer- 
ence and Corrosion Show, at 
Chase Park Plaza Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. Sponsor: National 
Assn, of Corrosion Engineers 
(T. J. Hull), 1061 M&M Bldg-., 
Houston, Tex. 

March 30-April 2: National Pe- 
troleum Refiners Association 
Conference, Houston, Tex. 

April 20-23: Sea-Air Space Ex- 
position, Washington, D. C. 
Sponsor: Navy League 
(RAdm. Ralph Whitner, USN- 
Ret.). Navy Coordinator: Of- 
fice of Chief of Information 
(Cdr. E. Holmguaard), 


New Security Film Explains 
Spy Methods 

A new indiustrial sociU’ity 
training film, “Enemy Agout 
and You,” i.s available at major 
U.S. Army Audio-Vi.'uial Cen.; 
ters thr’oughout the United 
States. The film portrays mutli-: 
ods used b.y enemy intelligence 
agents to obtain informntion 
they believe to be of value as: 
“classified defense inforniation.”. 

Defense contraetor.s desiring 
to show this film may obtain il 
on a loan basis from their 
cognizant DOD Security Oflke, ; 


Security Classification 

{Cont. from payo 9’) 1 

classification. This will give j 
further meaning to the clearly 
stated provision that clasaificn- 1 
tion of physical things such as ■ 
hardware, equipment and the 
like are cla.S8:fied only to the 
extent necessary to protect from 
unauthorized disclosure classi- ; 
fled information contained in or ; 
revealed by the physical object. ^ 

A paragraph, covering the 
classification of privately owned 
information, points out that 
classification would not be prop- 
er unless Government has exer- 
cised control, in whole or in 
part, or has established a pro- 
prietary interest in the infor- 
mation. Attention is invited, 
however, to the fact that the 
private owner who believes hh 
information requires security 
protection should protect it on 
a personal basis while seeking 
advice from Army, Navy, or Air 
Force. 
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The Navy s secoml nuclear powered guided missile frigate. TRUXTON, was 
launched at the New York Shipbuilding Corp,, Camden, N.J., in December 
T+ fii S' shown here in an artist^ drawing, will join the fleet in early 1966 
K KA twin Terrier surface-to-air missile launcher, one 

-inch 64 caliber gun mount, two 3-inch 50 caliber rapid fire g^ns, anti- 

launchers and DASH (Drone ASW hSicopter) 

^h^NaJJ^aeTita^ta sV't™ 
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riio government s total ‘^unfunded past service eosts^^ of the military . retirement program at current 
I rates is estimated to amount to SOl.l billion at July I, 1966. In FY 1966, it v'ould re.quirc S2,2 billion 
imd “current aeri^ico costs. “ 

^ Excludes cost of nuclear warliends, 

° In FY 1961 and FY 1962 funds for this activity wete appropriated to the military departments. 


OASD Comptroller 
25 January 1963 
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25 January 1955 








ESTIJVIATED OBLIGATIONS AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION 



» Cansstent ivith the FJT 1966 Budget Document presentation. Military Assistance orders 'reservations) placed the military departments arc treated in the same manner OASD Comptroller 

>bligation5. FAD-5(H 

25 January 1965 



ESTIMATED EXPENDITURES AND AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR EXPENDITURES 
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CDiitrncts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during 
month of January 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

6 — Texaco Inc,, New York, N. $2,841,435* Gasoline and 
fuel oil, Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D. C. 

13~-Charles Pfizer & Co*, New York, N. Y. $1,311,298, 
248,532 bottles of oxytetracycline tablets, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Defense Medical Supply Center, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

22 — United States Steel Corp*, Washington, D, C. ?1,31G,* 
289, 4,600,000 pounds of steel plates for use by the 
Navy. Homestead, Pa, Defense Industrial Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Hiegel Textile Corp,, New York, N, Y, $2,193,760. 
4,114,272 yards of cotton sateen cloth, Trion, Ga. De- 
fense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

26 — Bonham Mfg, Co., Inc., Bonham, Tex. $1,096,668. IIV,** 
280 men^s raincoats for the Army. Bonham, Defense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

28— J. P. Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,179,999. 
1,364,000 yards of cotton cloth* Great Falls and Wal- 
lace, S, C. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Burling ton Industries, Inc., New York, N. Y, $1,147,- 
187, 1,260,000 yards of cotton cloth. Cramerton, N, C, 
Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Phila- 
delphia, Pa* 

ARMY 

4 — Peter Kiewit Sons Co,, Omaha, Neb. $3,666,430, Gon- 
atruction and excavation work on the Dworshak Dam 
and Beservoir Project, Orofino, Idaho. Dist, Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

5— Ciuiller Construction Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,666,- 
080. Construction of 100 noncommissioned ofilcer 
family housing units at Ft. Invin, Calif. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif, 

— Western Electric Co„ New York, N, Y. $90,664,200. 
Besearch and development of NIKE-X missile system. 
Various locations in the United States, Project Office, 
Bedstone Arsenal (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— Standard Dredging Corp., New York, N. Y. $1,237,348, 
Dredging work on the Sabine Pass Channel and An- 
chorage Basin Project, Cameron Parish^ Tex. U, S, 
Army Engineer Dist., Galveston, Tex. 

8 — Sylvnnta Electronics Systems, Sylvania Electric Prod- 
ucts, Iiic„ Needham, Maas. $8,000,000. Classified elec- 
tronic equipment. Needham. U, S. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N* J. 

11— Al Johnson Construct ion, Minneapolis, Minn. $6,479,- 

Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence: Date— Company— Dollar Value — ^Material — 

Location Work Performed — Contracting Agency 


410. Excavation and construction work at the Broken 
Bow Beaervoir, Old a. Project, Broken Bow. U. S. Army 
Engineer Dist., Tulsa, Okla. 

12 — Sperry Parragut Co*, div. of Sperry Rand Corp., Bristol 
Tenii. $2,986,000. Bristol. Procurement Dist. (AMC), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

— Chris Berg, Inc., Seattle, Wash. $1,044,786. Exterior 
repair to a base ho*spitaI including repair of utilities 
and communication facilities. Ehnendorf AFB, An- 
chorage, Alaska. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

— Pliilco Corp,, Aeronutronics Div., Newport Beach, 
Calif. $2,686,483. Program study on the PERSHING 
missile system. Newport Beach. Los Angelos Proout'e- 
ment Difit., Pasadena, Calif, 

— Stewart & Stevenson Services, Houston, Tex. $1,866,- 
417. Generator sets for the PERSHING missile system* 
Houston. Engineer Procurement Office (AMC), Chi- 
cago, III, 

13 — Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp,, Detroit, 
Mich. $2,017,137. Production engineering services for 
engines used on 2V> and 5-ton tactical trucks. Detroit. 
U, S. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

16— Gibbons & Reed Co., Portland, Ore. $11,723,876. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the John Day Lock 
and Dam Project. Gilliam County, Ore. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

— Esso Research & Engineering Co,, Linden, N. J, $1,- 
669,100, Research and development on high perform- 
ance propellants. Linden. U. S. Army Missile Com- 
mand (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— ^TEMCO Electronics & Missile Co., div. of Ling-Temco- 
Vought, Inc,, Dallas, Tex. $2,900,000. Classified re- 
search and development. Dallas. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N, J. 

—Bauer Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $3,038^- 
830. Excavation and bank stabilization on the Arkan- 
sas River Navigation Project. Gould, Ark, U. S. Army 
Engineer Dist., Little Bock, Ark. 

—Continental Drilling Co. $1,202,260. Drilling work on 
the John Day Lock and Dam Project. Sherman Coun- 
ty, Ore. and Klickitat County, Wash, Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

18 — Joseph L. Muscarellc, Inc., Maywood, N. J, $6,B17j- 
638, Construction of 366 family housing units in the 
Canal Zone which consists of 78 units at Ft. Davis; 
(52 units at Ft. Gulick; 180 units at Ft. Kabbe; 20 
units at Ft. Amador; and 26 units at Coco Solo, Galeta 
Island. Dist, Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

21 — Harvey Aluminum, Inc., Torrance, Calif, $1,224,890* 
Supplementary hardware for use with the 8-iiich pro- 
jectile. Torrance. Los Angeles Procurement Dist., 
Pasadena, Calif, 

22 — Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $6,638,864. 
Loading, assembling, and packing of miscellaneous 
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propellants, including HONEST JOHN, LITTLE 
JOHN, and NIKE boosters, Radford Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, Radford, Va. Ammunition Procurement & 
Supply Agency (AMG), Joliet, III. 

—Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y, $3,637,148. Load- 
ing, assembling, and packing of various types of am- 
munition. Louisiana Army Ammunition Plant, Shreve- 
port, La. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMG), Joliet, 111. 

—Teledyne Systems Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,708,- 
620. AN/ARC-73 radio sets. Los Angeles, U. S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N, J. 

26— Power Engineering Co., Inc„ Sioux City, Iowa. $1,- 
187,000. Alteration of the electrical distribution sys- 
tem at Cape Kennedy Air Force Station (Eastern Test 
Range), Pla. Canaveral Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mer- 
ritt Island, Fla. 

— Gahagan Dredging Corp., New York, N. Y. $1,964,596. 
Dredging work at the Baltimore Harbor Projects, Md. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Baltimore, Md. 

26— Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Canada. $2,206,- 
849. Pabidcation of five experimental Army gas tur- 
bines. Orenda Div. of Hawker Siddeley, Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto. U. S, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

27— R, E. Clarsoii, Inc,, St, Petersburg, Fla. $2,179,000, 
Additions and changes at launch complex No, 34 for 
the SATURN IB, Cape Kennedy, Fla, Canaveral Dist. 
Corps of Engineers, Merritt Island, Fla, 

28— Edrow Engineering Co., Inc., Tacoma Park, Md. $1,- 
017,680. Conversion of a warehouse to office space. 
Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. Engineer Dist., 
Norfolk, Va, 

—Western Contracting Corp,, Sioux City, Iowa. $1,399,- 
602, Removal and disposal work at the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal Project. Cecil County, Md. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29— Collins Radio Co., Richaixlson, Tex. $2,126,000. Radio 
terminal sets, AN/TRC-80, Richardson. U. S. Army 
Electronics Command, Procurement Div. (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Canada, $4,856,- 
619, Light weight airborne Doppler Navigation sets 
for MOHAWK aircraft. Canadian Marconi Co., Mon- 
treal. Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monomuth, 
N. J. 

—Harvey Aluminum Sales, Inc., Torrance, Calif. $11,- 
122,871. Loading, assembling and packing of various 
types of ammunition, Milan Ammunition Plant, Milan, 
Tenn, Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

—Instruments for Industry, luc., Hicksville, N. Y. $1,- 
089,197. Electronic countermeasure sets (AN/MLQ- 
26) with ancillary items and repair parts. Hicksville. 
U. S. Army Electronics Command, Procurement Div. 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

— ESSO Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. $1,- 
082,511. Research program leading to development of 
Hydro-carbon air fuel cell batteries, Linden, Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Ft Monmouth, N. J. 

— William Mater a, San Antonio, Tex. Construction of a 
8 -story masonry building. Medina Annex, Lackland 
APB, San Antonio. Dist, Corps of Engineers, Port 
Worth, Tex. 


Navy 

4 — Weatiiighousc Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $2,646,- 
000. Research and development associated with nuclear 
propulsion plants for naval ships. Pittsburgh. Bureau 
of Ships. 

— Goodyear Aerospace Corp., Akron, Ohio. $18,715,692. 
SUBROC missiles. Akron. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Bendix Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Div., Teterboro, N. J. 
$2,073,368. Stores release programmer systems for 
Navy aircraft, Teterboro. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Sperry Rand Corp,, Sperry Gyroscope Co. div., Syos- 
set, N, Y. $4,341,000. Engineering services for ships 
inertial navigation systems equipment aboard US 
and UK ballistic missile submarines and supporting 
installations. Syosset, Bureau of Ships. 

— Franklin Inslifiite, Philadelphia, Pa, $6,484,116. Re- 
search work on problems in naval warfare. Philadel- 
phia. Office of Naval Research. 

6 — Boeing Co,, Vcrtol Div., Morton, Pa. $10,992,000. Spare 
parts for the CH-46 and UH-46 helicopter aircraft. 
Morton. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

— Associated Aero Science Labs,, Inc,, Torrunce, Calif. 
$1,698,092, Data gathering, asseasment, and reduction 
services for missile tests. Naval Ordnance Test Sta- 
tion, China Lake, Pasadena, Calif., and at Torrance 
and Ridgecrest, Calif. 

6— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $8,816,679. Guidance 
and control groups for SIDEWINDER missiles. Low- 
oil, Mass. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—Hughes Aircraft Co„ Culver City, Calif. $1,368,000. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, 

—General Electric Co„ Ordnance Div,, Pittsfield, Mass. 
$6,328,000. POLARIS Mark 2 guidance asscmbliefl, 
Pittsfield, Special Projects Office. 

— United Aircraft Corp,, Sikoisky Airci'aft Div., Stmt- 
ford, Conn. $1,684,304, CH-63A helicopters, Stratford. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— United Aircraft Corp., Prntt & Whitney Aircraft Div., 
East Hartford, Conn, $6,422,724. J62-P-8A aircraft 
engines. East Hartford, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— United Aircraft Corp,, Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div,, 
East Hartford, Conn, $3,030,374. JeO-P-G engines, East 
Hartford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

7 — Garrett Corp,, AiResearch Mfg. Co. div,, Phoenix, Avh» 
$2,601,046. Ground power units for starting jet en* 
gines, Los Angeles, Calif, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

8— Electric Storage Battery Co,, Washington, D. C. $11,- 
270,030. Submarine battery cell sets and elements. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Bureau of Ships, 

— Corbetta Construction Co,, Des Plains, 111. $1,610,600. 
Construction of 100 family housing units at Naval 
Training Center. Groat Lakes, III. Dist. Public Works 
Officer, Ninth Naval Dist,, Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

11 — Litton Systems, Inc., Ordnance Control Div., Beverly 
Hills, Calif. $9,426,GB1. Spare parts for ASQ-61 com- 
puter system, A6A attack aircraft, and special elec- 
tronics installations on E-2A airemft. Beverly Hills. 
U. S, Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

13— Marinette Marine Corp., Marinette, Wis. $4,848,336. 
Construction of eight large harbor tugs. Marinette. 
Bui'eau of Ships, 
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Two Important Types of 
Defense Savings Explained 

DOD Cost Reduction Program directives define the two main 
classes of "hard” savings as follows: 

Eudffeted Savings: Those savings which reduce fund requii’e- 
ments for a specific budget year as reflected in the Five-Year 
Force Structure and Financial Program submitted by a Military 
Department to the Office of the Secretary of Defense for inclusion 
in the President’s budget. These savings also include those reduc- 
tions in the President’s budget made by the Congi’ess provided 
such savings qualify within the criteria contained in DOD Cost 
Reduction directives. 

Budgeted savings represent amounts excluded from the budget 
estimate of a Military Department because of cost reduction actions. 
They normally are the result of cost reductions which have con- 
tinuing benefits in future fiscal years and reduce the total fund 
requirements in those years. Budgeted savings listings are part of 
the back-up documentation for DOD budget requests. 

Realized Fund Savings: Those savings realized in a current 
year which have resulted from actions taken to reduce costs or 
requirements for which appropriations were made by the Congress, 
or for which funds wei’e apportioned and made available for a 
function, item, or activity. These savings are those not previously 
identified as Budget Savings. 

Realized fund savings are monies saved in appropriated, avail- 
able funds because of new, improved or intensified management 
actions. They repi’esent money which cost reduction actions have 
made available to use for a different purpose than that for which 
the money was originally earmarked. 

Therefore, budgeted savings represent monies which were 
never requested, while realized fund savings represent monies 
which were appropriated and saved and which can be repro- 
grammed to new purposes because of cost reduction actions. 

As an example, the Fiscal Year 1966 budget submission of the 
Department of the Navy identified budgeted savings in excess of 
$1 billion. This means that Navy and Marine Corps net financial 
requirements for FY 1966 are $1 billion less than they would have 
been but for accomplished and planned cost reductions. 


New DOD Bibliography 
Logistics Available 

The 1966 edition of 
Annual DOD Bibliography 
Logistics Studies and Rela 
Documents was released in J 
uary. This is the third ann 
bibliography published by 
Defense Logistics Studies Ini 
mation Exchange, establishec 
1962. 

The bibliography has appr 
imately 1,600 listings, repres( 
ing the logistics research efl 
of some 200 different agenc 
In addition to data about c 
rently significant logistics st 
ies, which include not only c: 
tions with an abstract of 
completed studies but also c: 
tions with a scope statement 
planned and in-process logis 
studies, the bibliography 1 
significant books, magazine 
tides and theses of interest 
logistics researchers and m 
agers. These citations are 
dexed by subject, contractor 
applicable), and military sp 
sor. 

Copies of the bibliography, 
being distributed to interes 
DOD agencies. Certified civi] 
organizations and other govt 
ment agencies may obtain coj 
from the U. S. Army Logid 
Management Center, Ft. J 

Va. I 
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budget will increase our 
l§|?v" overall combat effectiveness and 

^ provide effective forces in a 
pit readiness for the 

^ defer^se of Wie vital interests of 

Thus concludes Secretary of 
Robert S. McNamara in 
b introduction to the state- 

ment he made on February 18, 
1966, before the House Armed Services Committee on the 
“Fiscal Year 1966-70 Defense Program and 1966 Defense 
Budget," extracts of which begin on Page 1. 

In recognition of the importance industry has come to 
attach to the Secretary of Defense’s posture statement in 
assessing DOD plans and programs, this issue of the 
Defense Indmtry Btilletin is devoted almost entirely to 
its reproduction. 

While space limitations permit only an abbreviated 
treatment of the statement, an attempt was made to in- 
clude those portions of special interest to defense in- 
dustry. 

We hope that this presentation of the posture statement 
will contribute to a fuller understanding by industry of 
the nation’s defense needs. 
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lic Affairs). Use of funds for printing 
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Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The purpose of the BULLETIN^ is 
to serve aa a means of communication 
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(DOD) and its authorized agencies 
and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide to industry concerning^ oflfl- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
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in fulfilling the requirements of the 
DOD, 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
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20301, 
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reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
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Industry Expocted To Benefit From ARPA Optical Grcmt 

Program 

Plans to initiate a one-time optical equipment grant program to 
qualified U. S. universities that will eventually benefit defense in- 
dustry were announced by the Advanced Research 1 1 ejects Agency 
(ARPA). 

Taking steps now to enhance the capability of tlie academic com- 
inuuity will produce highly trained scientists required by industiy 
and government to meet the needs of national defense at all times. 

The program is intended to permit a higher degiee of sophisti- 
cation in optical research at these institutions. The major objec- 
tive is to catalyze or assist in enlarging graduate programs in 
modern optics to provide, over a period of time, an output of capable 
and trained individuals in tlie appropriate disciplines. 

Generally, individual grants will be limited to $200,000 or less. 
As a guide in the definition of modern optics, universities have been 
provided an illustrative list including Geometrical and Physical 
Optics, Electromagnetic Waves, Coherence Phenomena and Sta- 
tistical Optics and Quantum Optics, 

As part of its effort to assist the academic community in solving 
defense problems of tlie future, ARPA previously initiated grant 
programs for equipment for materials research and, through its 
program of Interdisciplinary Researcli on Materials, it provides 
continuingsupport for an expanded program of university research 
in the materials sciences. 


Military Construction Bill Goes To Congress 

A Military Constiaiction Bill requesting new authorization in 
the amount of $1,945,497,000 was submitted by the Department of 
Defense to the Congress for Fiscal Year lOfiC). New construction 
projects directed primarily to the strengthening of our military 
posture on a world-wide basis amount to $1,438,331,000 of the 
total requested, including $228,434,000 for the construction of 12,- 
500 new family housing units. The balance of the request, amount- 
ing to $507,16(),00fl, covers other family housing costs which re- 
quire annual authorization, including amounts for operation and 
maintenance, repair and improvement of existing units. 

Proposed construction sites are located at over 300 installations 
throughout the United States, as well as at locations in the Carib- 
bean, Europe, Pacific Islands, Iran, eTapan, and the Philippines, 
Projects are also proposed in support of such essential contributing 
Defense activities as research and development, supply, medical 
care, training and intelligence. The bill will provide many needed 
replacements for obsolete and inefTicient facilities, necessary to re- 
duce the cost of base operations and maintenance. Details follow: 


UNITED UN- 

STATES OVERSEAS SPECIFIED 


TOTAL 


Army $:I05,02(),000 

Navy 240,944,000 

Air Foree 280,609,000 

liesei've Components 21,200,000 

Defense Agencies 20,607,000 

Family Housing 


$76,669,000 $10,000,000 

62.649.000 10,000,000 

92.821.000 10,000,000 

;i, 688, 000 70,000,000 


$.'(91,679,000 

313.698.000 

383.380.000 
21,200,000 

100.195.000 

736.600.000 


Approach To The FY 1966-70 Program And The FY 1966 Budget 


[For the sake of clarity and continuity, para- 
graph markings have heen deleted from the 
original text to the Secretary of Defense's pos- 
ture statem/mt. In addition some subheads have 
been added to assist the reader in locating indi- 
vidual programs and projects.] 

As I have reported to you before, when I took office in 
January 1961, President Kennedy gave me two general 
instructions: 

♦ Develop the military force structure necessary to 
support our foreign policy without regard to arbitrary 
budget ceilings. 

• Procure and operate this force at the lowest possible 
cost. President Johnson has emphasized that these same 
basic principles should guide the development of the FY 
1966-70 programs and the FY 1966 budget request. 

Our Defense program and budget is based solely on our 
own national security requirements and is not related to 
the announced reductions in Soviet defense expenditures. 
Of course, in planning our own forces, we do take account 
of the size and character of the opposing forces. But, un- 
til we have independent evidence, acquired through our 
own sources, that reductions have actually been made, 
we do not reflect them in our intelligence estimates, 

The decline in our own Defense expenditures from a 
high of $51.2 billion in FY 1964 to an estimated $49.0 
billion in FY 1966 simply reflects the substantial comple- 
tion of the build-up started in 1961 and the results of 
our highly successful cost reduction program. 

In developing the FY 1966-70 program and the FY 
1966 budget, I have carefully reviewed all of the pro- 
posals originating from the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
military depax'tments and other Defense agencies. This 
process began nearly a year ago, and through a step-by- 
step review of the 1066 and prior year programs, it 
was possible to reduce the FY 1966 budget request from 
about $56.5 billion in new obligational authority, as pro- 
posed by the Services and Defense agencies, to approxi- 
mately $48,6 billion, a reduction of about $8 billion. Thus, 
our J^'Y 1906 request for new oblipatonal aiilrinvity is 
$1.2 billion less than the amount appropriated for the 
current fiscal year (including the proposed FY 1965 suy)- 
plemental). Expenditures in FY 1965, currently esti- 
mated at $49,3 billion, will be about $1.9 billion less than 
the amount estimated a year ago. FY 1966 expenditures 
are estimated at $49.0 billion, about one-third billion 
dollai'S less than now estimated for the current fiscal 
year. While our FY 1966 budget request does not include 
all of the forces or force modernizations recommended 
by the military departments and individual Service chiefs, 
the Joint Chieis of Staff agree that the program supported 
by this budget will increase our overall combat effective- 
ness and 'will provide effective forces in a higli state of 
readiness for the defense of the vital interests of the 
United States. . . . 

The Defense Program And The Economy 

Federal expenditures on goods and services for na- 
tional defense and related purposes (atomic energy and 
space) have accounted in recent yeai’s for anproximately 
ten percent of our gross national product and nearly one- 
tenth of our total employment. Of the roughly 6.7 million 
persons estimated to be engaged in defense work, over 
half are employed directly by the Federal Government. 
The rest work either for contractors and subcontractors 
employed on defense programs or for firms providing 
materials and services to defense contractors. However, 
the distribution of this work by industry, by company 
and by community is very uneven. Most defense-related 
work is concentrated in five manufacturing industries — 
ordnance, aircraft, shipbuilding, communications eqxi ip- 


men t and electronic components. These major Defense in- 
dustries are, themselves, highly concentrated in certain 
states and geographic areas and, indeed, our military 
installations, with their military and civilian comple- 
ments, are also geographically concentrated to a con- 
siderable degree, not infrequently in the same areas as 
Defense Industries, In some states more i.nan ten per cent 
of total personal income is derived from Dofeno> Sources 
and in many communities the Defense contractors are the 
principal sources of employment. 

National Defense programs also employ a very large 
proportion of the iiatioii^s engineers, scientists, technicians 
and highly skilled craftsmen. Over half of the total na- 
tional research and development effort is supported by 
these programs. Indeed, the '^airci'aft and parts'* and the 
“communications and other electrical equipment” indus- 
tries, which receive more than three-quarters of all Fed- 
eral Government research funds spent in industry, em- 
ploy over one-foxi rth of all engineers and scientists in 
American industry and well over one-third of those are 
engaged primarily in R&D. 

Thus, the Defense Department, as the principal Fed- 
eral agency engaged in these programs, has a vital con- 
cern with their impact both on the Nation as a whole and 
on the individuals, communities, companies and industries 
involved. We recognize our obligation to do everything 
we properly can to minimize the disruptive effects of 
changes in ouv programs and to assist, insofar as we are 
able and the law permits, those who are adversely affected 
by these changes. The Defense Department, however, can- 
not and sliould not assume responsibility for creating a 
level of demand adequate to keep the economy healthy 
and growing. Nor should it, in developing its ])rograms, 
depart from the strictest standards of military need 
and operating efficiency in order to aid an economically 
distressed company? or community. The Congress has un- 
derscored this limitation by explicitly forbidding in our 
annual appropriation act “the payment of a ])rice differ- 
ential on contracts . . . for the purpose of relieving 
economic dislocations,** 

Defense Department policy in this regard is to buy what 
we need, when we need it, at the lowest cost to the Gov- 
ernment, quality and delivery schedules considered. 

There are, however, a number of measures which the 
Government can take to alleviate hardships on particulai* 
individuals and communities during the period of readjust- 
ment, again keeping in mind that the problems of adjust- 
ment stemming from changes in Defense spending are gen- 
erally similar in nature to the dislocations which result 
from other economic and technological changes. These in- 
clude : 

• The maintenance of employee income during the period 
of readjustment. This is the task of the Federal- State un- 
employment insurance system, improvements to which are 
now being studied. 

• Job information and placement services. The Depart- 
ment of Labor operates several major programs in this 
area which, although not specifically designed to deal with 
problems arising from Defense-related shifts, have proven 
useful in easing the impact of previous curtailments in 
Federal expenditures. These include the Federal -State Em- 
ployment Service, the Mass Layoff and Community Em- 
ployment Development programs and a supplemental data 
processing and telecommunications system to facilitate 
inter-area recruitment. Various State employment services 
have also developed special programs to cope with sudden 
unemployment problems. 

• Training and retraining. Among the programs in this 
area are those under the Manpower and Development 
Training Act and those of the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. The DOD itself, in cooperation with other 
agencies, has developed its own training programs for 
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of say, 19 submarines Avith the Poseidon missile could 
amount to as much as $2 billion, including the cost of 
missile development and production, , . . 

Strategic Defensive Forces 

The Overall Level of the Anti-Bomber Defense Pro- 

\ During the last four years we have made some 
progress in reorienting the anti-bomber defenses to the 
changing character of that threat. The vulnerability of 
the system is being reduced by providing an improved 
backup to the SAGE system and by dispersing the 
manned interceptors. Marginal and obsolete units have 
been eliminated from the forces and new and more effec- 
tive systems are being introduced. This effort will be con- 
tinued during the FY 1966-1970 program period. 

Surveillance, Warning and Control. The surveillance, 
warning and control network constructed during the 1960’s 
was oriented to manned honiber attack through the north- 
ern approaches over Canada and around the flanks 
through the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, . . . Thus, the 
arrival of the missiles would, in itself, signal the attack 
long before the bombers could reach their targets. As a 
result, large portions of the existing surveillance, warn- 
ing and control system constructed during the 1950’s are 
eidier obsolete or of marginal value to our overall defense. 

Semi-Automatic Ground Environment System 
(SAGE). . . . Instead of the BUIC II, we now plan to 
deploy BUIC III in combination with SAGE Direction 
Centers. . , . Additional funds have been included in the 
FY 1966 budget for the SAGE/BUIC system. 

Radars, ... in order to make the inputs fi'om the 27 
FA A radars usable in the automated SAGE/BUIC III 
system, they must be converted into the appropriate com- 
puter language by what is called a ‘'^digitizer.*' We plan 
to test a new type of digitizer this summer and buy half 
of the requirement in PY 1966 and the balance in FY 
1967. About $11 million has been included in our FY 
1966 budget request for this purpose, , , , 

Manned Interceptors, Considering the size and character 
of the bomber threat we are likely to face through FY 
1970, I believe the present manned interceptor force is 
larger than needed, ... 

Surface-to-Air Missiles, The surface-to-air missile pro- 
grams are essentially the same as those described here 
last year. , . - 

Qualitative Improvements to the Anti-Bomber Defenses. 

While the present anti -bomber forces may be consid- 
ered quantitatively excessive in the light of the threat, 
further improvements need to be made in the qualitative 
characteristics of the forces, 

I have already touched on the planned improvements to 
the SAGE/BUIC system. We have also included funds 
in the FY 1966 budget for a number of other possible 
improvements in the more distant future. 

Production and Deployment of a New Manned Inter- 
ceptor. By far the most important issue in the anti-bomber 
defense area is the production and deployment of a new 
manned interceptor .... it is not at all clear at this 
time that a new manned interceptor system, would have 
priority over new advanced surface-to-air missile sys- 
tems now under study. 

Nor is it clear at this time that the YF-12A, which 
has already been substantially developed, would be pref- 
erable to an interceptor version of the P-111. . . . 

The F-lll is already nearing production. The Navy 

version, the F-lllB, 
together with the 
jPhoenix air-to-air 
missile systems now in 
development, is essen- 
tially an interceptor 
aircraft and could be 
modified for use in con- 
tinental defense. We 
will continue to have 
this option for some 
time into the future 
since the F— 111 will be 
in production at least through the end of this decade. 

The development of the YF-12A has been underway 


since FY 1962. About $180 million has been programmed ^ 
for this project through the current fiscal year, Proto- ^ 
types are now available for flight test and $28 million 
has been included in the FY 1966 budget to continue 
development, test and evaluation. The YF-12A incorpor- 
ates the ASG-18/AIM-47A five control and air-to-air 
missile system which has been under development for 
some years. 

No decision on the production of the F-12A needs to 
be made now. If we were to decide to go ahead with de- 
ployment of an F-12A type aircraft, we would most likely 
produce an interceptor version of the larger S 11-71 air- 
craft which has a considerably greater range than the 
YF-12A, This particular option would still be open to us 
in the FY 1967 budget period with no great cost penalty. 
Even so, the five-year systems cost of a force of F-12A'8 
would amount to about $4 billion. 

Hawk. Funds have also been included in the FY 1966 
budget for the development of new components which 
would increase the capability of the Hawk surface-to- 
air system. ... 

Advanced Air Defense System. 

... We have increased the PY 1966 program through 
reprogramming and we are requesting additional funds 
in the FY 1966 budget to continue advanced develonment. 

Airborne Warning and Control System (AWACvS). . , , 
we are reducing the effort on the aircraft system to a $3 
million level in FY 1966. Plowcver, the problem is so im- 
portant that we believe an additional $8 million in FY 
1966 is completely justified to explore tlie extremely dif- 
ficult technology of long range airborne radar for de- 
tection of aircraft against ground clutter. 

Ballistic Missile Warning and Defense, 

Defense against ballistic missile attack, whether from 
missile-launching submarines or land bases, comprises a 
capability both for warning and for tracking, intercept- 
ing and destroying the incoming warheads. 

Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. . , , Lust year 
we undertook major improvements to this system. About 
$20 million has already been provided for this purpose ^ 
and another $9 million is included in the FY 1966 budget. ■ 

As I informed the Committee last year, we are modify- 
ing selected air defense radars on the East, West and 
Gulf coasts to give them some detection capability for 
shorter range missiles which might be launched from 
submarines, thereby providing at least a few minutes of 
warning. About $10 million has already been programmed 
for this purpose and another $10 million is included in 
the FY 1966 budget to complete the work. . . . 

Over-thc -Horizon Radar. . . . Additional funds are 
included in the FY 1966 budget to continue research and 
development and to procure equipment to augment the 
present system. 

Nike X. . . . we propose to continue the development 
of the Nike X system on an urgent basis and a total 
of about $400 million has been provided in the FY 1966 
budget for that purpose, including $10 million for some 
preliminary production engineering. We plan to reexamine 
the question of production and deployment of the Nike 
X system again next year. Considering the vast amount 
of development, test and evaluation work still to be ac- p 
complished, deierral of this decision to the FY 1967 
budget should not delay an initial operational capability 
by many months beyond what we could expect to achieve 
if we were to start production in FY 1966. 

Aiiti-SatclLte Defense. Last year we were making cer- 
tain modifications in 
the Nike-Zeus and 
Thor systems to give 
them a capacity with- 
in certain ranges to 
intercept and destroy 
hostile satellites. Both 
of those systems 
reached operational 
status last summer. 

We are also proceed- 
ing with two large 
ground based optical 
installations for satellite tracking and photography. The^ 
first, at Cloudcroft, New Mexico, . , . will become oper- 
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It,', ational shortly. . . , Tlie second system^ in Maui, Hawaii, 
'• will become operational in 1966 and should have an even 
higher resolution. Both systems, however, are subject to 
atmospheric distortions and are limited to periods near 
dawn or sunset. 

Civil Defensa 

. . . we intend to emphasize four aspects of the proaram 
during FY 1966 and FY 1966 J 

• Expansion of the present shelter survey program to 
include structures too small to qualify as public fallout 
shelters, i.e., small business facilities, duplexes and single 
family residences. 

• Provision of architectural and engineering advice and 
assistance to stimulate the development of dual-purpose, 
low cost, fallout shelters in new construction or major 
structural modification projects, through the application 
of various design techniques. 

• Development of plans to identify more precisely the 
^ residual shelter requirements and to ensure the eflicient 

use of currently available shelter by matching individuals 
\^'ith specific shelter spaces. 

• Provision of portable ventilation kits which will sig- 
nificantly increase the capacity of existing shelter space. 

Shelter Survey and Marking. , . . $36.3 million ha.s been 
included in the FY 1966 request for shelter survevs. Of 
this amount, $13.3 million is requested to support the con- 
tinuing survey and marking program which, during FY 
1966, should add about 6 million additional spaces to the 
inventory, . . . 

In the ca.se of single family homes, a pilot test using a 
questionnaire typo technique is already underway. Many 
private homes, just as the larger structures covered by the 
National Fallout Shelter Survey, are presently capalde of 
providing significant protection. The purpose of the “single 
family home survey” is to inform the homeowner of the 
existing protection already available to him. . . . 

In total, $23 million is requested in FY 1966 for a full 
scale effort in these two new phases of the survey pro- 
1 gram. 

Shelter Development. ... We propose in FY 1966 to 
expand the provision of architectural and engineering ad- 
vice on such matters to a level of $3 million. , , . 

Regional Operations Center.s. . . , eight regional centers 
have been planned, . . . The co.st of constructing the re- 
maining seven facilities on a more austox*e basis is esti- 


Survival supplies are shown being stored as part of a 
Of fallout shelter stocking procedure conducted by the 
DOD with the cooperation of local Defense Agencies, 
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mated at $9.9 million, of which $2.1 million is already 
available from prior year appropriations. The remaining 
$7.8 million has been included in the FY 1966 budget. 

Shelter Provisions, . . . $23,4 million is requested for 
FY 1966 to firocnre stocks for an additional 12 million 
spaces .... the FY 1966 request includes $3,6 million to 
defray the cost of modifying the water systems in some 
13,000 buildings containing several million shelter spaces. 

. . , includes $26 million for the procurement of portable 
ventilation kits which would substantially increase the 
capacity of existing non-vontilat(‘d shelter space. , . , 

Warning. Of the $1,3 million requested in the FY 1966 
budget for this category, $0.4 mil lion supports the main- 
tenance and improvement of the Washington area warning 
.system.^ The remaining $0,9 milUoii provides for fallout 
protection at an additional 228 State and local warning 
points in the national warning system, . . . 

Emergency Operations. The $13,3 million included in the 
FY 196C budget for emergency operation, s covers four ac- 
tivities — the Emergency Broadcast Sy.stcm, damage as- 
sessment, radiological defense and emergency operations 
systems development. , , , 

Financial Assistance to States, . . . $30,6 million in 
matching funds are requested for FY" 1966 for financial 
assistance to the States. , . , 

Re.search and Development, 

The FY 1966 request includes $15 million, coinparecl with 
$10 million for the current fiscal year, to expand the civil 
defense research and development program. . , . 

Management. 

For overall program management, $14.6 million is re- 
quested for FY 1966. , . . 

Public Information, 

The FY 1966 request includes $4 million for public in- 
formation activities and for the encouragement of private 
industrial participation in civil defense activities. 

Training and Education. 

For civil defense training and education, $15.5 milUoii 
is requested in FY 1966. , . . 

Financial Summary 

Tl\e Strategic Offensive Forces, The Strategic Defensive 
Forces and The Civil Defense Program I have outlined will 
require Total Obligational Authority of $6,3 billion in FY 
1966. A comparison with prior years is shown below: 


Industrial fallout shelter entrance showing water-tight 
doors and seating and bunking arrangements typical of 
continuing Civil Defense shelter survey program, 
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Strategic Offensive Forces 
Strategic Defense Forces 
Civil Defense 
Total 


1962 

Orig. 

7.6 

2.2 


1062 1963 

Final Actual 

($ Billions, Fiscal Years) 

0.0 8.4 

2.0 1.9 

.3 .1 


11.3 


10,4 


1964 

1966 

19GG 

Actual 

Est* 

Pi’oposerl 

7.3 

5.3 

4.5 

2.0 

1.7 

1.6 

,1 

.1 

.2 

9.4 

7.1 

6.3 







General Purpose Forces 


The General Purpose Forces, as in the past, include most 
of the Army's combat and combat support units, virtually 
all Navy units, all Marine Corps units and the tactical 
units of the Air Force, Those are. the forces upon wlucli 
we rely for all military actions short of general nuclear 
war, i.c., limited war and counter-insurgency operations. 

The Requirement for General Purpose Forces 

While all of our military forces would be employed in 
a general war, it is primarily the limited war mission 
which shapes the size and character of the General Pur- 
pose Forces. 

Army General Purpose Forces 

The United States Army, during the last four years, 
has undergone a major renovation and expansion, > . , 

Those changes have been so numerous and extensive and 
have come .so fast that we believe the Army now needs a 
period of time in which to digest and consolidate them. Ac- 
cordingly, we do not now propose any additional major 
changes in the Army force structure, except for a further 
realignment of the Eeserve Components to increase their 
readiness to augment the active Army, 

Army Procurement. 

As you know, we have made very heavy investments 
in recent years in building up our stocks of weapons and 
combat consumables to levels which would permit our 
forces to engage in sustained combat, Undei* the logistics 
guidance which I described to you last year, the Army 
was to acquire initial equipment for a 22-division force 
(16 active and six reserve component divisions) plus suf- 
ficient combat consumables (attrition of equipment, re- 
placement sparea, ammunition, etc.) to maintain IG divi- 
sions and their support forces in combat for the entire 
period between D-Day and the time when production 
rates could be built up to match combat consumption (P- 
Day). Now, with the reorganization of the reservo com- 
ponents, all of the Army National Guard units (including 
tlie two special purpose divisions, the separate brigades 
and other supporting forces) would be included within the 
force for which we buy weapons, equipment and combat 
consumables. Wc have added about $40 million to the 
FY 1J)G0 request to make a stai*t on filling the most ur- 
gent requirements — communications equipment, trucks, 
etc. 

During the past year, we have continued to refine our 
inventory olijectives for specific items of equipment in 
light of our most recent actual experience and in accord- 
ance with the logistics guidance just described. , . . 

Our proposals also reflect our determined effort to con- 
centrate funds for equipment modernization on those items 
which will yield the greatest gain in combat effectiveness. 
As now adjusted, the FY 1966 program totals about $1.9 
billion; the proposed FY 1966 program amounts to about 
$2.0 billion, 

Alrciaft. 

, , , for FY 1960, we propose only an austere aircraft 
procurement program, limited to meeting basic 'require- 
ments which would not be affected by the outcome of the 
Army’s study, A total of $344.5 million has been included 
in the FY 1966 budget for procurement of 1,018 aircraft 
(plus drones, spares and repair parts) . 

Iroquois, Again the largest single item in the cate- 
gory is the purchase of UH-ID (Iroquois) helicopters. 
The Iroquois is replacing older helicopters and fixed- 
whig aircraft in the general \atility role (e.g., transport- 
ing troops, cargo and casualties). 

Chinook. . . . $7B.2 million Is included in the FY 1966 
— -'i of aircraft. 

Light Observation 
Helicopter (LOH) , Con- 
^.racts for the PY 1966 
portion of the light 
observation helicopter 
(LOH) program are 
soon to be awarded. 
$20.4 million for an ad- 
ditional 168 is included 
in the FY 1966 request. 


This new helicopter will be used to replace the olcloi* 
OH-13/28’s and the 0-1 fixed-wing observation airplanes- 

Trainer Aircraft. We also propose to procure 10 fixcMl- 
whig and 60 rotary-wing trainer aircraft in FY 19 GO, 
at a cost of $4.2 million. 

Missiles. 

Army procurement of missiles including spares will i n- 
crease by $19 million, from $235 million in FY 1965 t.o 
$254 million in FY 1066, 

Pershing, The FY 1966 procurement of Pershing mis- 
siles would bring the Army’s inventory to 100 per coiit 
of its total inventory objective and provide for annual 
service practice and tests. During PY 1966, we will again 
be sharing the Pershing missile production with tlio 
Federal Republic of Germany, 

Lance. . . . Funds have been included in the R&D request 
to provide for this development effort in FY 1966. 

Anti-Tank Missiles, About $2.7 million is included for 
the procurement of SS-11 anti-tank missiles. 

Shillelagh. The PY 1966 budget also provides $61 
million for the first major procurement of ShillelaK^T^ 
missiles for use on the General Sheridan armored recon- 
luiissance/assault vehicle. An additional $4.7 million will 
be required to complete development and testing of thi.s 
command-guided anti-tank missile with the Gcneml 
Sheridan vehicle. In a related operational development 
project, we are lequesting $3.5 million for further work 
on a new stabilized sight for Shillelagh and certain 
modifications, to extend its range. 

Ueclcye. . . . For the Army, we propose to reprogram 

$21.8 million this yoar 
to start the production 
program and wo re- 
quest $58.3 million to 
continue procurement 
in PY 1966. . . . 

Hawk, No additiojial 
Hawk or Hercules sur- 
face-to-air missiles will 
be procured in FY 1900. 
However, we arc pro- 
posing to reprogram $34 million in order to procure Hawlc 
equipment during the current year. Of this amount, $14 
million is equired to build up stocks of equipment sparges 
to more adequate levels. We are also requesting about $8 
million in FY 1966 for certain high value repair parts and 
for continuing modifications of Hawk missiles presently 
in the inventory. 

Mauler. No procurement is now anticipated. 

Sergeant. The $1.9 million requested for Sergeant ia 
required for warhead adaption kits. 

Missile Spares and Target Missiles. About $16.7 million 
is requested for missile spares. Also included in the total 
for Army missiles is $6,0 million for target missiles. . . * 

Weapons and Combat Vehicles 

The $364.2 million PY 1966 request for weapons and 
combat vehicles is $108 million more than the $25<l,ii 
million now budgeted for PY 1966. 

20 mm, Gun. We propose to replace the 60 cal. machiim 
gun presently mounted on our Mh 114 armored command 
and reconnaissance vehicle with a 20 mm. gun. . , . Afte r 
evaluating a number of candidates for this requirement, 
wo have tentatively settled on the German-produced Kis- 
pano-Suiza. ... It should be noted that, in view of oux’ 
agreement with the Federal Republic, there would be iio 
adverse balance of payments implications associated witli 
this transaction since any ^‘additional” expenditures wo 
make in Germany are to be fully “offset” by German 
procurements from us. 

Howitzers and Light Recovery Vehicles. The PY 1900 
request provides $26.6 million for additional self-propelled 
8-inch howitzers and M-578 light recovery vehicles, which 
will bring inventory levels for these items up to 1(10 
per cent of the objectives. 
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General Shcmlan. We 
arc also proposing: 
$58.2 million for the 
initial procurement of 
General Sheridan 
armored reconnais- 
sail CO and airborne as- 
sault vehicles which 
will replace the M-41 
lij?ht tank and the M- 
56 self-propelled 90 
nim. gnu in support of 
the field Army. 

Command Post VehicIcH, Cargo Carriers ami 81 mm. 
Mortar. A number of str-imlai'd tncti'^al ve^'icles use tins 
same chassis as the M-113 personnel carrier — including 
the M-577 command post carrier, the XM~548 cargo car- 
rier and the M--125 self-propelled 81 mm, mortar. With 
the proposed KY 1966 program, we will have procured 
a large part of tlie objective for this family of vehicles, 
except for the 81 mm, self-]) ro polled mortar, which com- 
pleted development only a few montlis ago. There fore, we 
propose to hold production of the basic cliassia to the 
minimum sustaining rate so as to maintain the production 
base as long as possible. The FY 1966 increment includes 
command jiost vehicles, cargo carriers and 81 mm, mortar 
carriers at a total cost of $87 million, 

M-60 and M-48 Tanks. Sufilcient medium tanks (M- 
60 and M-48) have already been funded to meet our cur- 
rent logistics objectives. For the present, wc have decided 
not to jirogram the M-60, the current medium tank, for 
areas other than where there is a current or anticipated 
sophisticated armor threat. Nevertheless, we do wish to 
maintain, for as long as ]) 0 SHibIe, the options to ])rocwro 
M-60's for other areas, to meet the tank requirements of 
friendly countries or to expand production quickly if the 
need arises, In order to maintain a hot production lino 
through FY 1966 funding, we are requesting funds for a 
substantial number of M-6()'s, However, we do not ex- 
pect that this ])rocurement will raise our net total M-60 
tank inventory above the desired level, inasmuch as tank 
sales to friendly countries over the FY 1965-66 period 
should amount to at least the P'Y 1966 quantity. The 
anticipated receipts from these sales have been used to 
reduce the total funding request for the FY 1966 Army 
program. 

Howitzers. ... We are also requesting $43 million for 
self-propelled 155 mm. howitzers. 

Tactical and Support Vehicles. 

About $316 million is provided in the FY 1966 pro- 
posed program for the procurement of almost 62,200 
trucks, trailers and other non-combat vehicles, about 22,- 
400 less than the number programmed in FY 1966. 

Tactical Trucks. In terms of cost, the more important 
items in this category are some 40,000 tactical trucks foi^ 
which about $253 million has been requested. ♦ , ♦ 

Com muni cat ions and Electronics. 

We are requesting $240.1 million for the procurement 
of communications and electronics equipment in FY 1966, 

, . . Procurement for the Army Strategic Communications 
System, STARCOM, shows a substantial decrease in FY 
1966 — $46 million compared to $69 million in FY 1965. 

Radios and Communications Equipment. About $84,5 
million is requested for procurement of radios, with the 
AN/VRC-12 vehicular radio being the largest single item 
in terms of cost, Also included in our proposed FY 1906 
prograrn is about $14,3 million for the purchase of com* 
muni cation 8 equipment. , . , 

Ammunition 

The FY 1966 request of $344.9 miUlon is about $73 
million more than the current year's level, although about 
the same as FY 1964 and FY 1963. 

The largest single item, $44,6 million, is for the con- 
tinued procurement of 155 mm. high explosive howitzer 
projectiles. We also propose continued procurements of 
several varieties of 105 mm. ammunition. For the 20 mm. 
gun previously mentioned, we propose to procui^e about 
$16 million worth of ammunition. Concurrently, we pro- 
pose to establish a production facility in this country for 
this ammunition, 


Other Support Equipment. 

We are requesting $107,7 million for other support 
equipment. . . . These funds will be used for such items as 
electric field generators, road graders, cranes, tractors, 
bridge coiiiponeiits, shop equipment, fork lift trucks, etc. 
Prodiictiou Base Program, 

Tlie $65*4 million requested for production base support 
IS somewhat loss than the amount programmed for FY 
1965, 

Navy General Purpose Forces 

During the past year we have continued our analysis 
of Navy General Purpose Forces requirements. . . . We 
now believe that some clianges should be made in the 
programs which I presented to the Committee last year. 
Although there are still important uncertainties, we now 
iind ourselves ... to be generally in better shape than 
we previously thought with regard to anti-submarine 
warfare. Further improvements, liowever, are needed in 
the fleet’s air defense and mine-clearing capabilities. 

The fleet air defense problem is not new. Last year I 
, . . described the programs we were undertaking to im- 
prove further the existing ship-to-air missile systems 
(Tartar, Terrier and Talos), to develop a new standard- 
ized missile to replace Tartar and Terrier and to studv 
a coinpletoly new ship-to-air missile system for the 1970’s. 
These efforts are now well along. 

The existing ship-to-air missile systems have been sub- 
stantially improved in the last two and a half years, 
Tlie "‘kill*’ probability and readiness rate of Terrier 
have been increased by a factor of two; similar, thougli 
leas spectacular, improvements have been achieved in the 
case of both Tartar and Talos. The new standardized 
missile is well along in development and we plan to buy 
a luuuhcr of missiles in FY 1966 for operational test and 
evaluation, The standardized missile, which uses the same 
launching systems, will gradually replace the Tartar and 
Terrier missiles on existing ships, , , . 

Another general problem concerning the Navy’s General 
Purpose Forces refates to the use of nuclear power for 
surface ships. As I stated last year, the key to solving 
this problem is tlie availability of a more economic power 
plant. Last summer the President approved the develop- 
ment of a new reactor, two of which could power an 
attack carrier. ... The extent to which this new reactor 
would reduce the cost of a nuclear-powered attack carrier 
has vet to be determined, but I am hopeful tlmt it will 
enable me next year to request the application of this 
reactor to tlie new carrier we tentatively plan to start 
in FY 1967. ... 

In total, wc have planned a force of 868 Navy gen- 
eral purpose sliips for end FY 1966, compared with 838 
at end FY 1964. 

Attack Carrier Forces. 

Ships. 

Attack Curriers, We have progmmmed a force of 16 

attack carriers through 
FY 1069, the same 
number planned last 
year; however, the mix 
of carriers will be 
somewhat different 
Last year we had 
planned to keep all 
throe Midway-class 
carriers in the force, 
unchanged. We now 
propose to modernize 
two of these carriers, 
the Midway and the F.D.R, (The (third Midway-class ship, 
the Coral Sea, has already been modernized.) The Midway 
will undergo modernization beginning in FY 1966, The 
F.D.ll. will undergo modernization later. . , . The cost of 
modernizing both ships will be about $167 million, We are 
reprogramming $14,0 million in FY 1966 funds to procure 
long lead time items, and $70,3 miUlon is included in the 
FY 1966 budget. It should be noted, however, that these 
costs will be largely oITsot by savings in aircraft procure- 
ment and operating costs. ... 

Carrier Aircraft, 

The air complement of the attack carrier force current- 
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ly consists of 15 carrier air groups ^lar 

pilot training groups. You may recall I said last yeai 

. Because of its greater endurance, longer radar 

and missile range, . . . the F-lllB 4 b'^Lu 1 may 

stantial increase m effectiveness over the F-j4B and may 
replace them on less than a one-to-one basis. 

A recent study of tactical air power concluded that the 
F-lllB aimed with the new Phoenix promises such 
large gains in combat effectiveness that, if the Pi'0"i.‘ses 
are realized, perhaps only one squadron will be i’eq“ii® 
per carrier instead of one squadron of F-lllB s plus one 

*’**\Ve*wi!l°contoue’to’buy two types of attack ah-craft, 
the A-6A which is especially designed for a*t \ 

ing at night and in bad weather, and ^“5, J 
the new highly effective replacement for the A-4E which 
I described to you last year. i,. . xi 

The number of reconnaissance aircraft in the cariiei 

forces will also con- 


tinue to increase over 
the next few years, re- 
flecting the growing 
importance of this 
function. The program 
will provide six RA- 
5C^s per Forrestal- 
class carrier. We have 
also included nearly $9 
million in the FY 1966 
budget to complete the 
project for extending 
the life of the RF->fiA's, which will continue to be used 
aboard Essex and Midway-class carriers. . . . 

ASW— Surveillance and Ocean Patrol Forces. 

. . . the Navy has completed the first phase of a com- 
prehensive study of anti-submai’ine warfare. Although 
I do not consider the work completed to date by any 
means conclusive, the preliminary results do present a 
more favorable picture than we had before, sufficiently 
so to permit some adjustment in the ASW programs I 
presented here last year. For a number of years we 
have given budget priority to new ASW ships and air- 
craft. Now we propose to give priority to the acquisition 
of better weapons and the improvement of sensors. 

ASW Carriers (CVS). We now have nine CVS^s, all 

Essex-class, These 
ships are still highly 
serviceable as ASW 
carriers, since they 
have the speed, range 
and space required for 
all ASW weapon sys- 
tems now current or 
likely to be developed 
in the next few 
years. , , . 

The ASW carrier 
forces will continue to 
be equipped wth both fixed-wing and helicopter aircraft, 
We are now buying the S-2E long range search aircraft 
for the fixed-wing requirement and the SH-3A for the 
helicopter. As these aircraft are delivered they will re- 
place the older types. We have also provided each carrier 
with a few A-4C’s released from the attack carrier forces 
in Older to give them a limited intercept and air defense 
capability. . . , 

Attack Submarine Forces. By the end of the current 

fiscal year, the sub- 
marine forces, exclud- 
ing Polaris, will num- 
ber 104 ships including 
23 nuclear-powered. . . , 
How many sub- 
marines will be re- 
quired in the future 
and how many should 
be nuclear-powered is 
not yet clear. By the 
end of the next fiscal 
year, we will have a 




total of 106 aiul we plan ,to imiintain that genoml level 
through the program period. A total of 50 SSN h has 
alreaJy been funded (excluding tlm_ llirosher which 
lost), and four more are included m the I'Y IDOO bud- 
get. . . • 

Destroyer Escorts. There arc now 25 destroyer escoi'ts 
in the fleet. The first of the six DEG’s (de.str()yor escorts 
armed with the Tartar missi e), funded in hY 1902 
and FY 1963, will 1)0 delivered to tlic fleet in early lY 
1966. All six should be delivonKl by end VY nmi, A total 
of 55 DE’s has been .funded tlirougli i9(>5. . . . 

I ast year wc cancelled our plan to convert 13 DD'-Uai- 
class destroyers to Tartar missile ships for rcjasons 
which 1 have already discussed. All of tliose shiyi.s are loss 
than nine years old, and they are fast enough to escort 
attack carriers. In their present configuration, liowevcr, 
they lack a standofl' wca])on ajul other modern ASW 
equipment We can provide these shi])s with AS HOC, im- 
proved communications cqui])ment, a m\v variai)le-dopth 
sonar and improved ECM capabilities plus certain mijior 
structural modifications, at a cost of about $12 million 
each. With these improvements, the DD-fifll-class de- 
stroyers would be comparable to, or oven better in the 
ASW role than, the DE's we are now building at tlie cost 
of about $27 million each. Accordingly, we have included 
$60 million in the FY 196G budget for the first five of 
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quent years. ... 

Patrol Craft. Subsequent to the enactment ol tlm l‘Y 
1965 Defense Approi)viations Bill, wo requested approval 
to reprogram $7,9 million of FY 1965 fund.s to pi’ocure 
two hydrofoil patrol ImiitH (PGIT). fl'his reprogramming 
action was not approved by all of the Committees involved. 
Instead, the Department was insti'UcUul to Include* tlie 
two PGirs in its FY 1966 budged, which we hav(^ done. 
In addition, the FY 1966 budget includes the ten patrol 
craft previously tentatively sclieduled for ]>rocureinont iu 
FY 1966, making a total of 12, . , . 

Multi-Purpose Ships. 

There will be 263 ships which possess oa| labilities for 
both anti-submarine warfare and fleet air def(‘nse in the 
fleet at the end of the current fiscal year, Um bulk of 
which will be destroyer types. A muuber of tlu‘se ship.S;— 
cruisers, frigates and destroycu’s — will have a guidiul mis- 
sile capability. Seven guide<l missile frigates will lx* added 
to the fleet in PY 1966, including the iuiclear-])Owored 
Truxton, 

Truxton. . . . Wc now plan to progran) for surface 
ship modernization and f{)r tiui d(*velopmont of the now 
missile system more than $900 million over the VY 1966- 
70 period, $54.6 million in FY 1966 for alone. . . . 

.Tartar ami Terrier Missiles. Another $108 million 
has been programmed in tlie FY 1963-65 ptiriod to im- 
prove the missiles themsolves, and $39,6 million more is 
included in the FY 1966 hinlget to continue tins work. 
As part of this effort, known as tlie »SAM Improvement 
Program, we have undertaken tlie dovolopmeat of a new 
“standardized** missile for use with hotli Tartar and 
Terrier launchers. This new missile is being d( 5 signed 
to achieve higlicr reliability with loss maintenance, to 
provide a greater capability at a smaller cost per missile 
than either the Tartar or Tervior. 


To provide for better fleet air defense in the 1070*s, 
the Navy is ciuTontly studying an Advanced Surface Mis- 
sile System (ASMS). Over $8 million is being spent this 
year, and $12 million is included in the FY 1966 budget 
•to complete a project definition phase and to initiate sys- 
tems development if it proves to bo feasible. ... 

The first Terrier missile ships authorized— two 
heavy cruisers* three light cruisers and four f ji gates— 
were .fitted with a system based on the hoam-rlding ])vin- 
ciple* Beginning this year, and continuing over the next 
few years, wo propose to refit the four frigates and two 
heavy cruisers (at a cost of $201 million) with tlic more 
modern and effective Terrier homing system, . . . 

Mine Warfare Forces, 

The mine warfare force proposed for tho FY 1066-70 . 
Pwod is essentially the same in size as that presented to ^ 
the Committee for the past two years, . . . Additional new 
minesweepers (MSO*s) will bo constructed in FY 1066- 
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1908 (four in FY lOnO) us i'g placements for older ships 
(MSC’s) and one Liberty ship will be converted in FY 
lOBO to a Minesweeper Special (MSS). . . , 

Amphibious Assault Ships, 

, . . Our studies this year confirm that this revi.sed pro- 
gram will significantly increase our amphibious lift and 
expand our helicopter vertical assault capability, provide 
for an orderly replacement of World War IT ship.s and 
improve response time. A total of 15 ships is planned for 
construction in FY 19(>() at a cost of $494 million, 

In order to i)rovide increased ship- to- shore firepower to 
‘'cover'' the landing forces during an amphibious assault, 
we propose to reactivate during FY 19()G three Medium 
Landing Ships, Rocket (LSMR) and one Inshore Fire 
Support Ship (IFS) now in the reserve fleet. In addition, 
we now i)lan to retain in the fleet two Heavy Gun Cruisers 
(CA) which had previously been scheduled for deactiva- 
tion. . . . 


Logistic, Operational Support and Direct Support Ships. 

... We arc proposing construction of seven logistical and 
operational support ships in FY 1906 at a cost of $259 
million, one less than planned last year. Construction of 
one of the two fast supply ships (AFS) previously in- 
cluded in the FY 1966 program has now been deferred to 
a later year, thereby leveling out the rate of construction. 

In addition to the proposed ship construction program, 
we are also requesting $7.1 million in FY 1966 for the 
procurement of U 11-4 6 A helicopters, , . , 

We also plan to construct two direct support ships in 
FY 1966, one Submarine Tender (AS) and one Destroyer 
Tender (AD), at a cost of about $117 million, to re- 
place older, loss elfcctive ships, , . . 

Marine Corps Forces, 


During FY 1966 and throughout the program period, 
the Marine Corps . . , will continue to maintain an active 
force of three combat divisions and three aircraft wings 
plus combat and support units, The Marine Corps Re- 
serve lias now been reorganized to provide a fourth di- 
vision/wing team upon mobilization. . . , 


To meet Marine Corps flghter requirements we will 
continue to buy tlie P-4 until all 15 fighter squadrons are 
equipped solely with F-4's armed Avitli Sidewinder and 
Sparrow air-to-air missiles. We will begin to replace older 
Marine Corps P-4's with the newer models when they arc 
released from the Navy as the F-lllB becomes available. 

For the attack squadrons, we will continue to buy the 
A-6A to provide tlie Marino Corps with an all-weather, 
close-air support and interdiction capability. We also 
plan to make our first buy of the new A-7A (VAL) air- 
craft for the Marine Corps in FY 1966. 


... The first of the new UF-4B's will begin replacing 
the obsolescent RF-fiA's in FY 1966. . . . 


For 

large 


the vertical envelopment mission, we are buying 
quantities of CH~46A medium helicopters, a tandem 

rotor, twin turhinc- 
powered helicopter 
with a normal payload 
of 4,000 lbs. or 17 men. 
. , . We are also buy- 
ing smaller quantities 
of the CH-63A all- 
weather cargo and 
troop transport heli- 
copter. First deliveries 
of the CH-53A will be 
made in FY 1966. . , . 



Navy and Marine Corps Aircraft Procurement. 

We propose to buy a total of 669 aircraft of all types 
in FY 1066 (at a coat of $1,546 million) to continue the 
modernization of the Navy and Marine Corps aircraft 
inventories. 


To meet the fighter requirements of both the Navy and 
the Marine Corps, we will continue to procure the F-4, 
but at a lower level than in FY 1966. . . . 

Last year we planned to pi’ocure our first increment 
t of F-lllB's in FY 1966. We have, however, encountered 
some development problems with the Phoenix missile. 


Since the system must bo incorporated into the airplane, 
we have liad to slip the aircraft production schedule and 
reduce the FY 1966 buy. Despite the delays in tin; 
Phoenix, we still plan for the first squadron of F-llllPs 
to be operational on the previously scheduled date. 

We arc proposing to make our first major procurement 
of the A-7A in FY 1966 and we will continue to buy 
this aircraft over the next several years. Funds are also 
included in the FY 1966 budget for the continued pro- 
curement of the A-6A at the same level as in FY 1965, 

... The E-2A program was initiated eight years ago 
in FY 1957, but the very difficult technical problems in- 
volved have yet to be solved. Because it is an important 
program, we believe it sliould be continued, but at a slow- 
er rate. We now propose to keep the production line going 
while we continue our efforts to solve tlie problems. Pro- 
duction of aircraft funded in FY 1963-1964 will bo 
stretched over a longer period, leaving a smaller num- 
ber of aircraft to be funded in FY 1966. $106 million 
of the $176 million provided for FY 1966 will be apnliod 
to the aircraft authorized through FY 1964, making a 
total through the current fiscal year of $970 million (in- 
ehiding R&D), The remaining $70 million 1ms been ap- 
plied against the FY 1906 budget. The FY 1966 E-2A 
program will require $123,6 million in TO A— $121,2 mil- 
lion for aircraft and $2.4 million for continued develop- 
ment effort. . . . 

As I indicated earlier, we intend to increase the number 
of patrol .squadrons from 29 to 30. In addition, to make 
the P-2 available for the reserve forces and to modernize 
the 30 squadron force generally, we now propose to pro- 
cure more P-3 A aircraft than previously planned. 

The FY 1966 budget also includes a total of 140 CH- 
46A, UH-46A and CH-63A helicopters for the Navy and 
Marine Corps, and a few C-2A carrier-on-board delivery 
aircraft. We had intended to complete our procurement 
of the C-2A in FY 1966 but, because of the recent slip- 
page in that program, we have deferred part of our pre- 
viously planned FY 1966 procurement. 

In the trainer category, we ])ropose to procure 91 air- 
craft in FY 1966, ... we have reduced our procurement 
objectives for the T-2n, However, we now plan to pro- 
cure a quantity of TA-4E's, a two-seat modification of 
the single-seat A-4E, . , , Wc have already reprogrammed 
with Congressional approval $58.6 million of FY 1965 
funds to procure an initial increment of the TA-4E. $57.6 
million is included in the FY 1906 budget for the second 
increment. 

Other Navy Procurement. 

; . , we are requesting about $761 million for Navy 
missiles, ordnance, ammunition and other combat consum- 
ables — an increase of about $114 million over the amount 
provided last year, . , . 

Sidewinder and Phoenix Missiles, For the Sidewinder 

I-C (IRAK) missile, 
our objective is to keep 
a production line going 
until the new Phoenix 
missile begins phasing 
in. To accomplish this 
objective we plan to 
level off iirodiiction at 
a rate which can keep 
the line going through 
the FY 1966 procure- 
ment period using FY 
1966 and prior year 
funds. $71 million has been included in the FY 1966 
budget to continue development of the Phoenix missile. 

Tartar and Terrier Missiles. In addition to the Tartars 
and Terriers included in the FY 1966 procurement pro- 
gram, we plan to buy the first increment of the new 
''standardized" Tartar/Terrier missile which I mentioned 
before. These missiles will be ’used for test, evaluation 
and documentation, All future Tartar and Terrier pro- 
curement will be of the standardized model. 

Tabs. Funds are also included in the FY 1966 budget 
for the continued procurement of Tabs. 
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Snake ye, Walleye and CUU-3. The current year’s 
program for air“to-s\ii'face ordnance originally included 
Hull pup B short range supersonic tactical inissiles. 
However, we now proj)Ose to cancel this buy since the 
Navy feels that assets accumulated through FY 1964 and 
previous procurements are sufheient, particularly in view 
of the substantial procurements now being made of the 
newer Snakeye, Walleye and CBU-3. The PY 19fi(> 
budget in chicles additional funds for the procurement of 
these three weapons. 

MK-dG. As r have pointed out in prior years, one of 
our most pressing needs in the ASW area is more modern 
weapons. In FY 19C6 we propose to buy a large number 
of the new MK-46 light weight ASW torpedoes* . , . 

SUBROC. The 19C6 budget includes over $2S million for 
for SUBROC procurement. . . . 

Soiiobiioys, Wo have also included funds for increased 
procurements of sonobuoys — Julie, Jezebel, etc, We 
have already £ichieved 100 per cent of the inventory ob- 
jective for Julie and are now buying for peacetime con- 
sumption. 

ASUOC and DASH. We will continue to procure sub- 
stantial quantities of 
AS ROC. ... The PY 
1966 increment will 
bring stocks to 100 
per cent of the objec- 
tive. Nearly $47 mil- 
lion is also included for 
procurement of DASH 
drone ASW helicop- 
ters. . . . 

Expendable Ordnance. 
Recent, more detailed 
analysis . . . has caused 
us to increase our in- 
ventory objectives for three inch and five inch ammuni- 
tion for ship guns. About $81 million has been included 
in the FY 1966 budget for these rounds. . , , 

Procurement of expendable ordnance will be about $125 
million above FY 1965. 

Electro itics Procurement. , , , Among the items being 
procured will be AN /S PS-48 three-dimensional radars 
(at a cost of $7*1 million). ... Wo also propose to con- 
tinue procurement ($21.6 million) for the Navy Tactical 
Data System. The Navy will also undertake an extensive 
program of in-service modification of existing sonars as 
part of the overall effort to raise ASW capabilities— at a 
cost of $20 million in PY 1966 and $33 million in FY 
1966, In addition to improvements in AAW and ASW 
electronics equipment, the Navy has included $67 mil- 
lion in its PY 1966 procurement request for the second 
increment of its shipboard communications moderniza- 
tion program which I mentioned last year. . , . The Navy 
will also procure shipboard satellite terminals ($3 million) 
for use in connection with the Defense Communication 
Satellite Program. 

Nearly $19 million is included in the FY 1966 Navy 
program for the procurement of automatic data process- 
ing equipment and an additional $6,3 million of equipment 
will be procured in PY 1966. Resultant reductions in 
rental costs are estimated at $1,6 million in FY 1965 
and $5.4 million per year thereafter, 

Marine Corps Procurement, 

. * . A total program of $118,4 million is recommended 
for Marine Corps procurement in FY 1966, somewhat 
less than was provided for FY 1966, . , . 

Ammunition. For 7*62 mm. ammunition, $6,0 million is 
requested. About $27.1 million is proposed for other am- 
munition and ordnance equipment, primarily for peace- 
time training, 

Redeye, , . , For the Marine Corps, we propose to 
reprogram $10.0 million this year to begin procurement, 
and we are requesting $8.7 million in our FY 1966 budget 
to procure additional missiles* 

Sin)iiort Vehicles. The FY 1066 budget also includes 
about $25.6 million for the procurement of support ve- 
hicles, including 740 two and one-half ton and 600 five- 
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ton trucks. $6,6 million is also included for the procurc- 
mont of largo amphibious assault fuel systems to support 
both the ground and aviation units of the landing force. 

Communications Equipment. In the electronics category, 
the Marine Corps would buy, in FY 1966, a variety of 
radar, radio and other communications equipment includ- 
ing the new AN/TLG-17 electronic countermeasures sot 
and the PRC-25 radio. 

Air Force General Purpose Forces 

Because of the critical importance of tactical airpowei* 
to our position in Europe, we have made a major effort 
during the Inst four years to expand 'and modernize tlio 
Air Force General Purpose Forces and provide tliem 
with the wartime stocks needed for sustained non-nuclear 
combat. These objectives liave been substantially at- 
tained. The chief remaining shortcoming is the excessive 
vulnerability of our forces overseas to conventional at- 
tack and we are again proposing a solution to that 
problem. 

Tactical Fighter Forces. 

We are continuing to program towards a tactical fight- 
er force of 24 wings, the same size force we planned a 
year ago, However, I now believe we can prudently plan 
on a somewhat slower rate of modernization than wc 
envisoned then. 

The F-4 has proved to be a fine high performance, 
versatile aircraft; nevertheless, we do pay a price for 
this versatility and we should not buy more of these air- 
craft than we are likely to need. Based on our continuing* 
study of tactical air power requirements and the greufc 
increases in capability, both realized in recent years and 
projected for the future, we now propose to reduce the 
tentative F-4 force objective by two wings. . . . 

It is too early to project the ultimate P-111 force level 
and our objective for this aircraft is still tentative. . , , 

With respect to Air Force tactical fighters, we will con- 
tinue to procure tlio 
F-4 but at a lower 
level than in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. $305 
million has been in- 
cluded in the FY 1900 
budget for this air- 
craft. As I described 
last year, we are pro- 
viding some of tlio 
later model F-4^a witli 
an improved air-to- 
ground attack capabili- 
ty and some with a low altitude intercept capability as 
well. 

About $679 million has already been provided for the 
development of the F-111 and $206 million is included in 
the FY 1966 request. Last year, $146 million was pro- 
vided for procurement of the first ten aircraft together 
with certain long load time components. For PY 19CG, 
$404 million is requested to continue procurement. 

Tactical Bombers. 

The two B-57 squadrons (48 UE aircraft), scheduled 
last year for transfer to the Air National Guard, were 
instead deployed for temporary use in Viet Nam, Wc now 
plan to retain these aircraft in the active force for UH 
long as they are needed in So\itheast Asia, . , . 

Tactical Kecoimaissancc Forces. 

No major changes are presently contemplated in the 
tactical r'econnaissance force levels proposed last year 
although there have been some slippages and cost in- 
creases, The RF-4C program has continued to encounter 
delays and cost increases, resulting in a reduction of tho 
FY 1964 and FY 1966 procurement programs. The $211(1 
million requested for the RF-4C in the FY 1966 budget 
would make up those reductions and provide sufilciont 
auxraft to enable us to maintain the planned force. . , . 
KB-50 Tankers. 

Last year we had planned on keeping one squadi’on of 
KB -60 tankers in the active force through the end of tho 
current fiscal year. These aircraft, however, have proved 
very difficult to maintain in a safe operating condition and 
we decided to phase them out this year. KC-185 aircraft 
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of the Strategic Air Command will be used to meet the 
tactical r^uirements for tanker support. 

Special Air Warfare Forces. 

The Special Air Warfare Forces at the end of the 
current fiscal year will reflect an increase over FY 1964. 
These forces presently include such aircraft as the B-26» 
the T-28, the A-IE, the C-46, the U-10 and the C--123. 
We plan to continue a force of approximately this size 
and composition throughout the progi'am period. . . . 

We have presently under development a new counter- 
insurgency aircraft called LAKA (light armed recon- 
naissance aircraft) which will be optimized for lower or- 
ders of conflict where the requirement for transport 
dominates the need for fire power, , , , 

Other Air Force Procurement, 

Shrike. We have included in our FY 19G6 budget 
request a total of $328 million for tactical non-nuclear 
ordnance (including $102 million for Special Air War- 
fare Forces), compared with $234 million for 1965 (in- 
cluding $76 million for Special Air Warfare Forces), 
Only about $100 million worth was procured in 1961. 
Included in the FY 1966 request is another increment of 
the anti-radar missile Shrike, , , . 

Bullpup. Recent air-to -surface ordnance studies have 
revealed that Navy and Air Force stocks of Bullpup-A 
missiles presently exceed our likely needs. Therefore, 
rather than procure complete Bullpup trainer missiles 
for the Navy and Air Force, we will buy only the 
trainer inert center section for use with tliese excess 
Bullpup-A*s. This will produce a net saving of $8,2 
million in the current fiscal jrear. For FY 1966, 8,000 inert 
sections for these missiles will be bought at a coat of $1,2 
million (compared with a cost of $9.4 million for 8,826 
complete training missiles), 

Snakcye, The Air Force will also buy $41 million of 
Snakeye 600 pound bombs in FY 1966, , . . 

Theater Air Base Vulnerability, 

As I noted at the beginning of this discussion of the 
Air Force General Purpose Forces, our moat urgent need 
in this area is to reduce the vulnerability on the gro\uid of 
our tactical aircraft deployed on bases overseas. . . . 


With respect to the aircraft themselves, an earth- 
covered, steel shelter equipped with an armor-plate door 
has proved fully effective against strafing, napalm and 
fragmentation weapons and against near misses by all 
other typos of non-nuclear weapons. These shelters would 
cost only about $110,000 each, a very small fraction (five 
to seven per cent) of the value of the aircraft they pro- 
tect, The $22 million requested for the Air Force for FY 
1966 would provide for that Servicers highest priority re- 
quirements. In addition, we are requesting funds for a 
small number of shelters for Marine Corps aircraft. 

Our analyses also underscore the present vulnerability 
of our deployed tactical air power to enemy attacks^ on 
the runways of our forward bases, ... To meet this 
problem, the FY 1966 program provides about $6 million 
for the necessary equipment and material to create a 
rapid runway repair capability. . . . 

Tactical Excrcisca. 

Tactical exercises for elements of the General Purpose 
Forces, as I noted last year, serve many important ob- 
jectives, . , , 

For FY 1966, we again plan an extensive program of 
such exercises at an estimated cost of $130,9 million, com- 
pared with $110 million estimated for the current year. 

Last July, I requested the Joint Chiefs of Staff to estab- 
lish a joint task force to conduct tests of the penetration 
capabilities of our tactical and strategic aircraft and of 
our anti-air defensive systems. Joint Task Force Two 
has been formed and is now being manned. , . . Starting 
early in 1966 and continuing thereafter, JTF-2 will con- 
duct comprehensive tests of existing and new tactical air- 
craft, weapons and ordnance, including penetration 
against all forms of air defense weapons. About $6 mil- 
lion has been included In the 1966 budget for the support 
of this effort. 

Financial Summary 

The General Purpose Forces Program, which I have 
outlined above, will require Total Obligati ona I Authority 
of $19,0 billion in FY 1966, A comparison with prior years 
is shown below: 
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The USS Sacramento (AOE-1), the first in a new class of large multi-purpose stores ships designed to accompany 
fast task forces, providing fuel, ammunition, missiles and general cargo. Sea Knight helicopters are aboard to provide 
airlift capability for a new concept of Vertical Replenishment,*^ 
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Airlift And Seciliff Forces 


I believe that it is apparent from my discussion of the 
lirnited war problem and our General Purpose Force ro- 
cjuirements that an adequate airlift and sealift capability 
is essential to our global strategy in the collective defense 
of the Free World. Included in the airlift foi*ces which I 
will discuss in this section of the statement are the MATS 
transports, the Air Force Tactical Air Command troop 
carrier aircraft, and the transport aircraft in the Air 
Force reserve components. The sealift forces include the 
troop ships, cargo ships and tankers operated by the Mili- 
tary Sea Transportation Service and the ‘"Forward Mobile 
Depot'’ ships. 

The Requirement 

... it is clear that to meet the requirements for rapid 
movement of our forces, we need a new, very large capa- 
city airlift aircraft and new “fast deployment" sliips .... 
Transport Aircraft. 

Last year, I informed the Committee that we were 
studying the development of a new large transport air- 
craft, the CX-HLS (now called the C~5A). We were think- 
ing then of a large aircraft in the 600,000 lb. class . . . 
with about 2,300 sq. ft, of loadable floor area using six of 
the C“14 1-type engines. We now believe that we can 
design an even more elflcient and economical transport in 
the 725,000 lb, class, using four newly developed engines. 
This aircraft would be 15 per cent cheaper per ton/mile to 
operate than the model I described last year . . . and would 
have the same rapid loading and unloading drive-through 
features plus the ability to operate from short, low 
strengh airftelda. Our studies during the lust year have 
convinced us that unless troops and equipment can be 
routinely delivered well forward in the theatre of opera- 
tions, many of the advantages of airlift would be lost. . . . 

Even though the C-6A would be very expensive to 
acquire — $2.2 billion (including development and procure- 
ment) for a modest fox*ce of operational aircraft on a ten 
year systems cost basis (i.e., including the cost of develop- 
ment, procurement and ten years of operation) — the C-5A 
would be a much better buy than additional C-141’s. 

Our calculations show that it would be desirable to 
reduce the previously planned C-141 force by about one- 
third, and substitute C-6A’s. The C-6A’s would provide 
about tho same capability as the replaced C'-141’s. Furthex*, 
it is tentatively estimated that the ten year systems cost 
would he the same, even including the high cost of develop- 
ing and procuring the new aircraft. 

I have selected the figure of about two -thirds of the pre- 
viously planned force os the point of departure for this 
calculation for several reasons; 

• The C-141 is already in production. A total of 145 air- 
craft have been placed on order through FY 1966 funding. 

• Assuming we can start full scale development of the 
C-BA by about July 1, 19(55, the first operational aircraft 
would not be available for several years. We should not 
halt the buildup of our airlift between now and the time the 
the C-6A becomes available. 

• A mixed force of C~141's and C-5A’s would be desir- 
able in any event since 
a variety of vehicles 
with different capacities 
more nearly produce a 
uniform matching of 
capabilities and re- 
quirements. The 0-141 
could carry the denser 
cargo, thus making ful- 
ler use of its payload 
potential, while tlie C- 
5 A could carry the 
bulky cargo. Further- 
more, there will always be trips which will not require the 
very large capacity of a C-5A. 


Ships. 

Last year I infoimed the Committee that we were study- 
ing a new type of roll-on/roll-off ship which promised per- 
haps twice the capacity, greater speed and lower procum- 
ment and opemting cost than the Comet-type ships we now 
have in the program .... 

These ships would be powered by a new propulsion 
system consisting of a marine version of an aircraft- type 
gas turbine engine coupled to an eleeti'ic generator/ 
motor .... 

Such a ship would be paiiicularly useful for carr:j?ing, 
without disassembly, heavy wheeled and tracked vehicles 
as well as helicopters. Its relatively high speed would per- 
mit it to deliver cargo within the critical first 30 days, 
even from the continental U.S. to a distant area. We pro- 
pose, however, to use these ships as Forward Mobile 
Depots stationed close to potential trouble areas and in no 
event for carrying peacetime cargoes .... 

Although tho ultimate niiix of ships and aircraft has yet 
to be deteiTnined, the addition of a number of these fast 
deployment logistic ships and several squadrons of C-BA 
aircraft to the airlift-sealift forces should p:ive us the 
capability to deploy lax’ge giwnd forces to distant areas. 
Accordingly, we propose to move foiward both with the 
C-5A and the new fast deployment logistic ship programs. 

Airlift 

Last year I told this Committee that we planned to 
undertake a number of studies to deteinnine the charactoi*- 
istics of the CX. . . . We now propose to reprogram an 
additional $36 million from available PY 1906 funds to 
complete a very thorough and highly competitive project 
definition phase. . . . Another $157 million has been included 
in the FY 1966 budget for full scale development. The 
pacing components are the new power plant and the “high 
flotation” landing geai\ 

Additional 0-141 aircraft will be procured in PY 1966 at 
a cost of $400 million and the final quantity will be bought 
in FY 1967 

Sealift 

The major change in the sealift program is the decision 
to go ahead with the consti^uction of the new class of fast 
deployment logistics ships .... 

Having completed our analyses, we now pi’opose to staH 
four of the new type fast deployment logistics ships in FY 
1966 and have included $131.8 million in our budget request 
for this pui’pose .... 

Since the now force of fast deployment ships would not 
be available for some years, we propose to convei^t more 
Victoi'y’a to forward mobile depots in FY 1966 and $29,6 
million has been included in our budget request for that 
purpose .... 

Although the tanker force will remain at 25 throughout 
the program pei'iod, we propose to increase the moderniza- 
tion program .... Last year we had planned to rehabilitate 
and lengthen four of these tankers, two in FY 1966 and two 
in FY 1966, and funds were requested and appi^opiMated for 
the 1965 program. We still propose to convert two tankers 
in FY 1966 and, in addition, we have now pi'ogrammed 
some more conversions in later years. 

Our increasing dependence on airlift will undoubtedly 
requii*e greater POL storage capacity in forward areas 
ana incx’ease requii'ements for tanker resupply .... To 
bring all of the majoi' bases up to the desired on-hand 
level will require a long range program of constinxction 
and imixrovements. I have included $11 million in our PY 
1966 military construction budget request for the first 
increment of this progixxm .... 

Financial Summary 

The Airlift and Sealift Forces I have outlined will re- 
quire Total Obiigational Authority of $1.6 billion in PY 
1966. 
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Included in this major program are all the research 
and development efforts not directly identified with ele- 
ments of other programs. In my discussion of the mission- 
oriented programs — Strategic Oifensive and Defensive 
Forces, General Purpose Forces, etc, — I have already dis- 
cussed a number of the R&D projects. At this ])oint I 
would like to round out in a more systematic fashion 
the contents of the R&D program. . . . 

Within the Defense Department, the research and de- 
velopment program may be divided into five significant 
steps : 

® Research — the effort directed toward the expansion 
of knowledge of natural phenomena and our environment, 
and the solution of problems in the physical, biological, 
medical, behavioral, social and engineering sciences. 

• Exploratory Developments — the effort directed to- 
ward the expansion of technological knowledge and the 
development of_ rn ate rials, components, devices and sub- 
systems which it is hoped will have some useful applica- 
tion to new military weapons and equipment. Here the 
emphasis is on exploring the feasibility of various ap- 
proaches to the solution of specific military problems, up 
to the point of demonstrating feasibility with '‘bread- 
board^^ devices and prototype components and siib-sy steins. 

• Advanced Developments— the effort directed toward 
the development of experimental hardware for technical 
or operational testing of its suitability for military use, 
prior to the determination of whether the item should be 
designed or engineered for actual Service use. Here is 
where we begin to identify each project with a specific 
military application or technique, and we begin to ques- 
tion in depth its potential military utility. During this 
phase we also begin to explore the costs of the most likely 
applications in order to determine whether the potential 
operational benefit would be worth the cost of develop- 
ment, production and deployment. 

• Engineering Developments— the effort directed to- 
ward the devolopinont of a particular system engineered 
for service use and for operational employment, hut which 
has not as yet been a|;proved for production and deploy- 
ment. It is at this point that large commitments of re- 
sources must be made to single projects. Accordingly, 
before full-scale development is initiated, the specific 
operational requirements and the cost effectiveness of 
the system must be confirmed, and goals, milestones and 
time schedules must be established, 

• Operational Systems Developments — the effort directed 
toward the continued development, test, evaluation and 
design improvement of projects which have already en- 
tered (or have been approved for) the production-develop- 
ment stage. 

The first three steps — Research, Exploratory Develop- 
ments and Advanced Developments — constitute the area of 
new technology formation. The last two — Engineering De- 
velopments and Operational Systems Developments — cover 
the area of development, test and evaluation of specific 
new weapons systems and equipment. . . , 

While research and exploratory developments do not 
necessarily have to be directly related to specific military 
re3uirements, a full scale engineering development or oper- 
ational systems development can be justified only in terms 
of its potential contribution to our strategy, considering 
both its cost and its military eifectivoness, as well as the 
relative cost/effectiveness of other alternatives. All too 
often in the past systems development work was started 
before consideration had been given to how the proposed 
weapon system would be used, what it would cost and, 
finally, whether its contribution to our military capability 
would be woi^th its cost. 

Now before we embark on a major new weapon sys- 
tem development, we first conduct what we call px’e- 
project definition studies. This is the phase during which 
we, together with our contractors, do our thinking and 
planning. These studies not only permit, us to define the 
program more clearly, assess the technical risks and de- 
termine the estimated costs and time schedule before we 
^ finally commit ourselves to a specific full scale develop- 
ment, but they also help us detennine how well a pro- 



posed system might contribute to the attainment of mir 
military objectives. Most new developments promise, if 
successful, to achieve a capability that can also be achieved 
in other ways. Thus, it has always been true that the 
urgency of most projects is not so great as to prevent the 
employment of a measured and orderly approach to devel- 
opment and production. More important is the fact that, in 
most cases, careful and comprehensive prior planning 
saves time as well as money and results in more effective 
and dependable weapons. 

This is not to say that we can wait until the requiro* 
ment for a new weaponi system is already upon us. The 
load time from the initiation of engineering development 
to the operational deployment of a system is entirely too 
long to permit such an approach. We must, in fact, 
anticipate our requirements far into the future. However, 
in doing so, we must recognize that the further into the 
future we project our planning, the greater the uncer- 
tainties become. And these uncertainties involve not only 
the future course of technological progress but also what 
our adversaries may or may not do. Therefore, in certain 
critical areas we must develop major weapons systems 
even though we are not sure that they will ever bo 
deployed, or that a military requirement will actually 
emerge. . . . 

Nuclear Testing and Test Detection 

As I pointed out last year, the Defense Department 
has committed itself to four specific safeguards with re- 
lation to the test ban treaty. 

• The conduct of comprehensive, aggressive and con- 
tinuing underground nuclear test programs designed to 
add to our knowledge and to improve our weapons in all 
areas of Bignificance to our military posture for 
future, 

• The maintenance of modern nuclear laboratory fa- 
cilities and programs in theoretical and exploratory nu- 
clear technology which will attract, retain and ensure 
the continued application of our human scientific re- 
sources to these programs on which continued progress 
in nuclear technology depends. 

• The nmintenance of the facilities and resources 
necessary to institute promiitly nuclear tests in tlio 
atmosphere should they he deemed essential to our national 
security or should the treaty or any of its terms bo abro- 
gated by the Soviet Union. 

• The improvement of our capability, within feasible 
and practical limits, to monitor the terms of the treaty, 
to detect violations and to maintain our knowledge of 
Sino-Sovict nuclear activity, capabilities and achievements. 

This is, of course, a Joint Department of Defense- Atomic 
Energy Commission program. For the Defense Depart- 
ment's portion of this program for FY 196C, we have 
budgeted a total of $243,2 million, . . , 

In support of the first safeguard, underground testing, 
we have included $28,6 million in the FY 1966 budget,, . . 

In support of the second safeguard, maintenance of 
laboratory facilities and programs, our FY 1966 budget 
includes $63.0 million for nuclear weapons effects re- 
search and the Department of Defense's share of the cost 
of research, developniont, test and evaluation associated 
with nuclear weapons development. , , , 

With respect to the third safeguard, maintenance of 
standby atmospheric tost capability, we have budgeted 
approximately $47 million in FY 1966. . . . 

ill support of the fourth safeguard, the monitoring of 
S' no-Soviet actions, we have included a total of $114.6 
million in the FY 1966 budget, . . , Two principal pro- 
grams support tliis safeguard, the ARPA-YELA (Nuclcav 
Test Detection) program and thei Atomic Energy Detec- 
tion System, . , , 

Space Development Projects 

While the various elements of the Defense Department's 
space effort are spread, on a functional basis, throughout 
the orogram and budget structures, I believe this effort 
can be more meaningfully discussed as a separate entity. 

The Defense space program, however, is an integral 
part of the much larger National Space Program, ox^ 
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pGiiditiircs for which, as 1 noted earlier, now total about 
$6.5 billion a year. Without question this is the larj?est 
sing’le .scientific and technological endeavor ever uiuler- 
talten by the American peoide. It will influence the course 
of science and technology and, therefore, our national 
security program a, for decades to come. 

The Defense portion of this national program is designed 
(1) to explore the use of the space eiiviroiinieut for mill- 
taiy purposes, (2) to complement the work of NASA and 
other Govennnent agencies in those fields in which the 
Defense Department has already achieved a lugh degree ol 
technical competence ami (3) to explore the iiseinlness 
of inaniuHl space systems for military purposes .... 

I have laid down two fundamental criteria which the Da- 
fense space ofl'ort must meet. First, it must mesh wit^i 
tlie efforts of NASA in all vital areas; that is, the Defense 
and NASA programs taken together must constitute a 
single, integrated national program. Second, projects sup- 
ported by Die Defense Department must hold the distinct 
promise of onliancing our military power and effectiveness. 

With respect to the first criterion, we have established 
with NASA a large number of joint studies including the 
reviews of the laiincli vehicle program, manned earth 
orbital vehicles, communication satellites, weather satel- 
lites, instrumentation networks, control centers, etc. As a 
result, several formal agreements have been coiicluded — on 
rcsoarch and technology exchange, satellite geodesy, grav- 
ity gradient tests, etc, The Aeronautics and Astronautics 
Coordination Board is the principal agency for eftectiiig 
this coordination but key olhcials of both agencies meet 
very frequently to discuss and work out matters of common 
interest. 

Thus, the Defense Department's program will continue to 
provide, togctlier with the programs of other agencies of 
the Government, a broad base of technology and experience 
to permit the timely development and exploitation of space 
systems and enpabilitios which may be needed in the future, 
recognizing that load times in certain areas such as man- 
ned military space operations may be ten years or longer. 
Speaking broadly, about onedialf of the Defense space ef- 
fort is directly associated with the iinninnned military 
uses of space (discussed above, while the other half is de- 
voted to the creation of technology for future applications, 
i.G.^ exploratory and advanced developments, We can bo 
sure tliat no^y discoveries and devclopmonta growing out 
of this elTort will eventually open up entirely new appli- 
cations ami capabilities which cannot now ho clearly fore- 
seen, At the same time we pursue those efforts whoso mili- 
tary applications are eviilent, we must also insure against 
an uncertain future by continuing to create a foundation 
of space technology, laiowledgc and experience -which is 
sufilciently broad to provide for future applications as 
they materialize and arc identified. 

In total, we estimate that $1,670 million of our FY IflOfi 
budget request is for space .... 

Spacecraft Mission Projects. 

. . , As a result of intensive studies carried out by the 
Air Force during the past year, wo have reached several 
decisions regarding the future of the MOL program. These 
decisions were reached with full consideration of both 
NASA and Defense needs and In accordance with the agrea- 
inent I reached with the Administrator of NASA in August 
19C2 lo work toward a single national niuniicd earth 
orbital K&D program. 

As you know, we are participating in NASA's Gemini 
manned flight program to the extent of executing certain 
military experiments which are possible in the limited 
volume of that craft without degrading the primary flight 
objective. The $2 million requested In our FY 1966 budget 
will complete this participation. We are also providing a 
number of supporting functions for Gemini, including 
booster development, range and recovery support. 

NASA's principal effort is the Apollo program with 
which I am sure you are familiar. The Apollo system 
for the lunar landing is planned to be qualified for a maxi- 
mum of ten days flight time; however, NASA Is also 


studvinir extensions of the system to provide for a longer 
st'iy^on the Umar surface. We believe that the Defense 
Department, in meeting its awn requirements in space, 
should take these existing and future capabilities fully 
into account, in accordance with the concept of an into- 
gruted national space program. And, this we have <lonc in 
pianning our own mun-in-space program. 

The Air Force and the Navy have carried out a num- 
ber of both inhouse and industry studies to: (1) outline 
possible military functions for man in orbit; (2) define 
ground and space experiments to determine the elfective- 
neas of these functions; and <8) design, in a preliminary 
way, spacecraft and supporting ouuipment required for 
the tests in space. Included were broad systems studies 
which emphasized the use of liardwure already developed 
in the Gemini and Apollo programs, a study of a set of 
primary and secondary priority military experiments, a 
study of the ability of man to contribute to the assembly, 
alignment and service in orbit of large structures 
such as a telescope or radio antenna, and a study of the 
contribution wbicli man in orbit could make to the teclr 
nology of military space activities, whether the application 
was to be manned or umminnud. 

On the basis of these sUkUcb and our discussions with 
NASA, we have concluded that the objectives of the MOL 
program should be broadened. The following primary ob- 
jectives, listed in order of priority, have been established 
a& a guide to future ])lanning; 

• Development of tecimology contributing to improved 
military capability for manncul or unmunnod operation. 
This may include intermediate steps toward operational 
systems. 

• Development and demonstration of manned assembly 
and aevvicing in orbit of large structures with potential 
military applications. This will internet strongly with the 
preceding objective. 

• Other manned military space experimentation. 

These primary objectives of MOL are essential military 

objectives and will, thorofore, be pursued by Defense. In 
addition, MOL program planning will consider the follow- 
ing ‘hmtionar’ objectives of scientific significance: 

• Basic scientific and general technological manned ex- 
perimentation. 

• Development and demonstration of manned assembly 
and soiwicing in orbit of large non-military structurosj 
such as astronomical telescopes and radio antennae for 
scientific use. 

• Biological responses of man in orbit for 30 days or 

more. ... 

There are a number of possible equipment configura- 
tions which could provide a system with these ehaiuctcriR- 
tiea, including an adaptation from the Gemini or Apollo 
programs where this can be done without interfering 
witli the national lunar objectives. The choice should be 
made on the basis of elToctlvoness, timeliness and cost, No 
new bard ware should be dovcslopod unless nocessary. 

Accordingly, we liave adopted the following course of 
action: 

• The Air Force will define the experimental progiam 
to meet the broadened military objectives, placing empha- 
sis on developments that may lead to operational systenia. 
The Air Force will determine the essential vehicle charac- 
teristics to moot those objectives and, in cooperation with 
NASA, will define significant additional experiments ad- 
dressed to the national objectives. 

• The Air Force will assess the proposed specifications 
of a MOL system (Gemini B, laboratory and Titan 
IIIC) against the needs of the experimental program. 
Three preliminary design studies will be initiated with 
industry, using FY 1966 MOL funds, to provide the cost 
and technical Information needed to select the final con- 
figuration. The Air Force will also examine approved con- 
figurations of the Apollo system and, in cooperation 
with NASA, will examine the modified configurations of 
the Apollo system now boing studied by NASA to meat 
its objectives. 
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® To preserve the option for proceeding with MOL on 

an orderly basis and to make 
effective use of the Titan III 
R&D flight program, action 
will be taken (using FY 1966 
funds) to qualify compo- 
nents of the Gemini B plus 
laboratory configuration 
aboard Titan IIIC approved 
development vehicles. (No 
men will be carried on these 
flights,) 

o One hundred fifty million 
dollars has been included in 
the PY 1966 budget request 
for continuing the design 
studies, narrowing the effort 
to two contractors for pro- 
gram definition and a single 
contractor for subsequent 
full scale development. The study contractors to be select- 
ed in PY 1966 will be chosen on the basis of their ability 
to execute development, whether the approach finally se- 
lected is the Gemini B or a version of the Apollo sys- 
tem. However, the PY 1966 funds will not be obligated until 
we are convinced that a satisfactory approach has been 
found and that the expected results of the program will be 
commensurate with the cost. 

Project Gemini (Manned S^aee Flight)” represents 
the Defense Department's participation in the NASA- 
Gemini program. . . . The $2 million requested for PY 
1966 will complete this project. 

I have already discussed ‘^Nuclear Test Detection 
(VELA)” in connection with the Test Ban Treaty safe- 
guards. Twenty- two million dollars is included for this 
program in the FY 1966 budget. 



Last year I informed the Committee that we were ac- 
tively exploring the possibility of securing satellite com- 
munication services through the aj;stem which the new 
Communications Satellite Corporation was planning to 
build and operate. ... 

Sufficient funds are available for the completion of the 
initial system's space elements which are the responsibility 
of the Air Force. However, in addition to $18 million of 
prior year funds, the Army will require an additional* $2 
million in FY 1966 for further development of the ground 
stations; $3.6 million will be required for overall systems 
management which is the responsibility of the Defense 
Communications Agency; and $9 million will be needed 
for the Navy element of the system. 

The Navy navigational satellite system will require 

$22.9 million in the PY 
1966 budget. This sys- 
tem, which reached full 
operational status in 
July 1964, is designed 
to provide, under all 
weather conditions, 
navigational fixes on 
any point of the earth's 
surface. Although the 
development phase of 
this program is sub- 
stantially completed, 
some research is continuing to improve the life and re- 
liability of the satellite. Of the $22.9 million included in 
the PY 1966 budget, $7 million is for this purpose. The 
remaining $16 million is for annual operating costs includ- 
ing the purchase of launch vehicles required to replace in- 
operative or dying satellites. . . * 



Vehicle, Engine and Component Developments. 

The largest item in this category is still the ''Titan 
HI.” . . . Designed to serve NASA as well as Defense De- 
partment purposes, Titan HI will be a standardized 
launch vehicle for a wide range of manned and unmanned 
missions, . . . 

Although progress to date clearly indicates^ that develop- 
ment could be completed by June 1966, a decision has been 
made to stretch out the basic Titan III development pro- 


gram schedule to June 1967. The purpose of this f^retch- 
out is to assist in maintaining a Titan IIIC production 
and launch capability for the vax'ious “user' prog ran m 
which will not require the Titan IIIC until calendar year 
1967. It will not alTect the three initial Defense communi- 
cation satellite payloads currently assigned to three of 
the Titan IIIC development flights. The follow-on De- 
fense Communication Satellite and probably tlie MOL are 
expected to use the Titan IIIC once vehicle development 
is complete. 

The cost of the basic TITAN III U&D propram to com- 
pletion should be between $880 and $890 million. . . , 

The FY 1966 budget includes $36 million for “Reentry and 

Recovery (START)” 
projects. . . . 

The next item is “Ad- 
vanced Space Guid- 
ance” for which $10 
million is requested in 
the FY 1966 budget. 
This eifort, formerly 
titled “Standardized 
Splice Guidance,” is 
now being carried hr 
an Advanced Dev<do li- 
me nt program. . . . 

The $6 million included in the PY 1966 Dud get for “Solid 
Rocket Engine Development” will complete Defense Do- 

E artment participation in the national large solid fuel 
oostor development program. . . . ^ 

Last year we initiated a new “Liquid Rocket Engine 
Development” program, designed to demonstrate the 
feasibility of the modular approach to large rocket enghui 
development. . , . The PY 1966 budget includes $8 million 



The next item, “Chemical Rocket, Space Maneuvering,” 
is a new program for which $7 million is requested tov 
PY 1966. This progmm will provide a space maneuvering 
capability for possible near term application as well as 
demonstrated propulsion components for future noedH. 
This system will be capable of efllcient multiple re-starts 
in a space environment limited only by the availability of 
propellants. 

Other Defense Activities Supporting the Space Program. 

The Ground Support category includes the prorated cost 
of the missile ranges and test instrumentation as well as 
the satellite detection and tracking systems. The largest 
item in the category is the $116 million for the Eastern 
Test Range, ... 

The FY 1966 budget includes $40 million for SPACE- 
TRACK and $6.8 million for SPASXJR. 

Tile $30.2 million requested for “Satellite Tracking and 
Control Facilities” will continue the modernization of the 
network of six tracking stations and one control center 
which provides an “on-orbit” tracking, command, con- 
trol data “rend-out” and recovery for all Defense space 
vehicles except those of the Communications Satellite 
(COMSAT) and Navigational Satellite programs. . . . 


Research 


... In addition to its own inhouse laboratories, the DOT) 
supports nearly lialf of all the academic research in the 
physical sciences and engineering now being done in Ameri- 
can universities and colleges. . . . Wc have therefore in- 
cluded in our PY 1966 request a total of $387 million for 
research. ... 

Exploratory development. 

During this stage of research and development, wc ap- 
proach the solution of specific military problems up to 
the point of developing hardware for operational testing. 
Along with researen, exploratory development forms the 
pool of technical knowledge from which future weapons 
systems will be devised and designed. A total of $1,142 
million has been included in our Pi 1966 budget. . , . 

Army 

The- Army's exploratoi’y development effort, for which 
$264 million is included in the PY 1966 budget, pro- 
vides for studies and analyses and fabrication, test and 
evaluation of various components to establish their feasi- 
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bility, Piapticability and lelutave^adv^ 

future close-support artillery iwid 

components for .1'®'^ ^ ‘ g. and improved propulsion 

air defense ’applied research in rocket pro- 

systems for Army *u»ci ’ ^gam-ccs and eiieiRy trans- 
pellants; work on new P. , . iiTinroved ground survoil- 
iormation devices; improved designs 

Innce and target ‘defeating pro- 

and materials cfTects as applied to Army equip- 

jectilesj iiuelcfl-i w p yi:i.p.rt4-pfi towitrd impi'ovod 
meat; applied. ‘‘ aS mine warfare and 

mobility. n,apping and geodetic research di- 

barrier rcseaich, limitations of current equip- 

area covered. 

to produce Tnr.hided are the detection 


to pi^iduce Improved 

“ihe"ovei!ui1?^er^_o^^^ 

nuclear air launch syBwms. studied. Several 

propulsion systems (mehidmg nu^enu „r the 

reduce undenvater '7,®^ in PY 19(10 will be 

devoted to problems directly related to ASW. 

■^^Ahnut^ one-fourth of tho $316 million requested for the 
Air Force’s FY 1960 exploratory development 'l I 

Srnew propulsion <^yt« ’7Pf‘'SX’tSeS 

Bg r,35;sr»s?;» 

♦pvialq and structural concepts^ technology iGhitod io c)i 

munications, command and tochniliues 

computer and data proceasing, electromagnetic ii-cntmiui.n 

and advanced weapons. / a a \ 

Advance Hesearch Projects Agency (AUI A). 

A total of $230 million is included in tho I Y lym> i 

gram for ARPA’s exploratory ®P^V^2!o7^^3li(m ‘for 
” Prnipfl- Defender. Wc have included $127 million loi 

Proiect Defender, which la concerned with the 
mPTit ef the scientific and technical knowledge needed foi 
tae desiCT of U. S. defenses against ballistic missiles and 
satellite^ and for the assessment of tho ability of U. S. 

ballistic missile systems to penetrate iii 

\Tr.ln T hnvn filvnmlv discussed this PlOJGCl in 


for technical <>r »P77i°‘‘‘‘the1toIs' should'bo des'igned'^or 

dctermhmtion of ircontrast^o on- 

p.ngmeered where design specifications are 

ghiecring developments permit the use of por- 

employed, “dvanccu ( the contractor much 

formance Cg tim thereby en- 

graitcr ^ ^ To ' encourage innovation, we 

couragnig v-i'lue of advanced development projects 

196^^^^ million in PY 1906, 

PJly M IB -« 

''S «r,t WO Itom. on tto Amy 1“ 
(.piuents--‘‘()pe>;at'^^^ 

hurveiUaiice Aiiciaf flovnlonmont of experimental 

Department P^^eram for the devdjnent oJ^c.^l^^ ^ 

01 incbt, iJtuj was formerly known us Uie in- 

Service basis. Ihe H st a„d was funded, 

.Soi-vice V/SIOL A • one-third by Navy and ono- 

roughly, onc-Uiud y ^ ” y> poeomoassed three separate 



rrt SJy ?nd S;'l,y Ih. Nn'vT- XT, 

rtvctVt iSrBSTv’ 

rs,=“|f aS“L'^,s 

atioii of XC-142A, X-.19A and X-i2A. 

The XC-142A is the largest of ^^0 three^rajgs w.D. a 

$120 million for (Ivc 
test aircraft. . . . Fur- 
ther technical «nd 
operational ovalnation 
will he conducted on all 
five aircraft during tho 
Imlance of PY 19(50 
and through FY 1906. 
. . . The X-‘22 is a twin 
tandem tilting duct fan- 

powered (light rosotirch 
' vehicle. Two prototypot 
arc being built nt a total estimated cost of $32 million with 
the first (light scheduled for July IJOn. • ■ ■ ^ 

'iMifi X-lOA is another research lurcrafl wan twin im 
bines ami fiVui tandem tilted propellers 'I’wo prototype 
•ire being procured at an estimated coat to , 

ment of $14 million. The f.rsij (light was mm e m 
1963 and (light testing will continue thiough lY 1J(>0 
The largest development in the New 
cnvft program, for wldch $7 million 
the FY 1966 budget, is t¥,^\^l,E"^SJ.:7comm’i£ 

British. ikisigned hght fo„t la i^^stimatc 

at’aLut $38 miliion, including approximately $0 millip 
in PY 1966. - - . 







ballistic b,l..llo «ysto» to po„o,ma on™, ... 

tinue this work, ... 



mote area confiict problems with primary Vara 

qulrements of indigenous forces m ^ loVt 

^tuationa. Agile is but part of a much 
in counterinsurgency warfare research l<m6 

of about $1<|0 million has been included m the I. Y IJOh 

RDT&IS budget. ... 

Advanced Development 

This category includes projects which have advanced to 
a point where the development of experimental hardware 


Dating in several coopemuve nciu ; 

manv and France which provide for an exchange of leg 
nfcal data on V/STOL technology. The (xovman and h rent 
V/STOL projects incorpomto variations in 
propulsion designs which have not been duplicated m U 

United Stales. , 

The XV'-dA, tho second development undei 
Survcilliinco Aircraft program, is an augmented jet Ij 
design. Two research aircraft have been bmlt at a cf 
of <4 2 m«lion. . . . One aircraft was lost in the sumn) 
of 1964 but (light testing is continuing on the second 
craft. I 
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Thp XV-5A, the third development under the New Sui- 

veillance Aircriift pro- 
gram, is ii faa-iu-wnig 
design. . . ■ Two pro- 
totypes are being pro- 
cured at a cost of $16.1 
million. Flight testing 
will continue through 
FY 1966 . 

Including the Navy 
and Air Force V/STOL 
projects, a total of 
about $79 million is in- 
cluded in the FY 1966 

^"The*^next*^Hein”ra^ the “Heavy Lift Helicopter” which 
was started in FY 11)(53 with the purchase of six off-the- 
shelf heavy lift "(lying crane” type helicopters, . . . The 
$3 million requested foi- FY 1960 is to continue field evalu- 
Mtion of the six helicopters. 

For “Aircraft Suppressive Fire vSystems, $4 million is 

included in the FY 1966 budget. * • . 

The “CCIS for Field Army” is a command and contiol 
information system. . . .Considerable progress has already 
been made in two areas— intelligence and fire suppoil— 
anTthe $13 million requested for FY 1960 will support 
work in the other three areas and will be used 
more efficient automatic data processing equipment and 

*^*^The'^*'“DOD”’Coinnuinicntion Satellite, Ground," is the 
Army portion of the Defense Communications Satellite 
I’rogTiun for which $20 million is required for I' Y 1966 

The first two items in tlie Navy list of advanced dev^op- 
ments represent the Navy's participation m. the DOD 
V/STOL development program. The $6_ million requested 
for “V/STOL development” is to continue woijk on the 
X-22, which is now being completely^ funded by the Navy 
No funils are requested in the Navy s budget foi I- 1127 
Hawker” which is now be ng entirely funded by the Army. 

The $6 million requested for "Advanced Aircraft En- 
gines” is for a new program designed to demonsti ato 
Uie technical feasibility of ft high .ti^’w^t-to-weight ratio, 
turbo-fan engine, including thrust deflection and augmen- 
tation systems. Such an engine would have a wide o-PP'*" 
cation to V/STOL and conventional genera) purpose attack 
aircraft in both the subsonic and supersonic i-ogirncs. 

. the “Advanced SAM System,” for which $12 million 
is requested in FY 1966. , This is the 

system which we hope will eventually replace the teiiici, 

*The “Advimced Aiiti-radifttion Missile SyBl;em,” for 
which $6 million is requested in.FY 1966 is contemplated 
as a follow-on to the Shrike missile. Although the Nay 
will do the work on the subsystems, this missile develop- 
ment is also of interest to the Army and Air Force. 

The $5 million requested for the ** Advanced Sea-based 
Deterrent” project would continue a broad program of m- 
veatigation and applied research focused on 
figurations of future sea-based strategic systems 
which an advanced weapon system may eventually evolve. 

The $13 million requested for “Astronautics” 
includes $6 million for the Navy^s portion of the Doienso 
Communications Satellite program and $7 million for satel- 
lite geophysics (Project ANNA). ... , ™ 

For ASW RDT&E, we have included m the FY 1J()6 
budget a total of $386 million, $121 million under Ad- 
vanced Developments. , . . 

The first item in this group, for which $B million is re- 
“ is "Artemis/Underwater Acoustics,” a 



ouested in 1966, i» .. ... — - . 

large scale experimental effort m the long range dO' 
tection of enemy submarines by active means. ... 

The second project in this group, Trident, comprises 
a number of advanced development efforts 
detection. $4 milljon dollars is requested in FY 1966 to 
continue this project. 

The next item, “Aii’borne ASW Detection Systems, for 
which $21 million is requested in FY 1966, includes a num- 
ber of related projects. . . . 


“Advanced Submarine Sonar Development. 1 
nition results wifi be evaluated in FY 1966 and develop- 
ment contracts will be awarded later foi- the design f.ibii- 
ention and testing of developmental models. 

The “Advanced Surface Sonar” project involves two 
malor efforts. The first sonar would have a passive and 
active detection caapability many times gresiter than om 
present Bonars. The second .effort will Pr<>v>de increased 
detection, range and classification capabilities foi the 

"next^projecti for which $6 million is requested for 
FY 196(5, was initiated this year and is designed to d^ 
velop a moans of increasing the capabilities of oui ASW 

torpedo homing aystGms. , lOftfi ia 

The $2 million requested for Hydrefoils ^"^966^^ 

, the 110 ton 46 knot 

' patrol craft already 

completed and the 320 
ton 50 knot hydrofoil 
auxiliary ship to be 
completed late in 1965. 
The evaluation effort 
will concentrate on hy- 
drodynamic structure, 
propulsion and control 
systems in order to de- 
termine the utility of 

these ships in the ASW and other roles. i i 

One of the Important efforts being greatly expanded in 
FY 1966 is the “Deep Submergence Program foi which 

PropuLlon lor »hich g 

million is requested in FY 1960, covers two major projects. 
One of these ia directed to the development of a nuclcai 
power plant which would provide a quieter, safer, more 
Xble p pulsion plant for submarines. This project wil 
reauire $0 niillion in FY 1966. Eesults of work conducted 
uiulor the soeoiid project, originally directed to Hie devel- 
onment of a smaller, less expensive single \eactoi powei 
Xnt for fTigates and destroyers, have establi|hcd Hie 
fo'isibllitv of a power plant with a very long fuel hfo. 
Since two such reactors could produce as much power ns 
four of the reactors on the Enterprise, we 
the AEG to develop a nuclear propulsion 
sible use on the attack earner tentatively planned foi the 
FY 1967 shipbiiilding program, The $14,2 million request- 
ed for this project would complete the Navy a share of 
the development (propulsion plant machinery as opposed 
to the reactor development of the AFC), and would pro- 
vide for testing certain P'l^^otype components. 

“Propulsion Development Sea Hawk, foi which $14 
million is requested in FY 1966, will concentrate on the 
development of a combined gas turbine propulsion system 

The $1 million requested for the 
rombat Svstem” in FY 1966 is to investigate the cost 
and feasibility of developing a single system which would 
hUegraie^c^^^^^^^ control with the control of weapons 
and the sonars. 

Air Force, i 

The first four items on the Air Force Hst of adviuiced 
developments are all part of the V/STOL ancraft toch- 
noloffv program discussed earlier. „ , ^ 

The $8 million requested for “Tri-Service 
velopmoiit” will continue opemtloiial evaluation of the 
XC-142, the XC-142A and the X-19A. n 

The $8 million requested for ‘'Y/^’^'9^ , 
nologv” provides for the test and evaluation of vaiious 
domestic ^and foreign V/STOL concepts and equipments 
with a view towards eventual design of an operatioral 
V/STOL fighter-type nircraft. Included in^his evaluation 
are the British ilawker P-1127. 

IIIC and the Gorman VG-191 and VAK-191B. 


The $30 million requested for “VTOL Eiiglne Develop- 
ment” encompasses two separate types of . engines— one, 
a pure lift engine and the second, an engine which can 
deflect its thrust to produce lift during tnlce-oft and land- 
ing and also be used for forward propulsion. . . . 
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The fourth project on the list, $10 million for a '‘Light 
Weight Turbojet/’ is essentially to demonstrate the tech- 
nology for light weight turbo engines for various pur- 
poses includiiig V/STOL. . , . 

The next two projects, “Overland Radar” and “AWACS,” 
are closely related. The first, for which $8 million is re- 
quested in FY 19i)C, concerns the development of the 
radar technology which would be needed in the develon- 
ment of an airborne warning and control system (AWACS). 

, . . The $3 million requested for AWACS would initiate 
systems development at a slower rate compatible with the 
integration of the aircraft and the radar. 

For “Tactical Fighter Avionics,” $31 million is requested 
for the development of an advanced air-to-air and air-to- 
ground delivery capability. . . . 

The $10 million requested for “Reconnaissance Strike 
Capability” is to develop and demonstrate a capability 
with multiple high-resolution sensors such as side-looking 
radars, for both the Strategic and the General Purpose 
Forces. 

The $10 million requested for the “Close Support Fight- 
^ to (a) evaluate existing aircraft such as the A-4, 
A-6, A-7 and F-6 for the close support role and (b) cover 
the cost of modifying one of these types of aircraft for 
the Air Force close support mission, . . , 

includes $6 million to continue 
the X-lo project. This rocket powered research aircraft , . , 

IS now being used as a "test bed” aircraft for a group 
01 advanced experiments in aeronautical and space sci- 
ences. ... 

The ?5 million reipiested for “Tactical Missile Guid- 
ance Development would provide for the fabrication and 
teeing of sevei'al homing and tracking guidance heads 

lo wrap up the Stellar Inertial Guidance proicct which 
was originally undertaken as part of the M/MRBM de- 
million will be needed in FY 

budget includes $6 million for continued 
technological and operational con- 
cepts for an “Advanced ICBM," and $6 million to con- 
tinue work on "Low Altitude Supersonic Vehicles”. 

Engineering Development 

projects being enginearad 
for Sei-vice use, but which have not as yet been annroved 
for production and deployment. appi overt 

Army. 

j "Nike-Zeus testing” progi'ara will be coni- 
wBl current fiscal year and all further testing 

will be taken over by the Nike X program. The $407 m l. 

multi including^tlie 

Sa ' (MSrT missile site 

Zeus mSe ’anf thf P'y®®ssing equipment, the 

tL «io . 1 ?™ “ acceleration Sprmt missile 
The $10 million requested for "Forward Area Ai,- n„ 

'IT* . . . . 


is to complete development of the CV-7 (Bufrulol 
This airplane is being developed jointly by llui U. S. ami 
Canada for Army use. . . . 

The $18 million requested for “Combat Surveillance 
and Target Acqxnsition” includ(m a niimbcu' of difTerent 
projects: ground radar for (let<?ction of moving veldclos 
and personnel; sound and Hash ranging cnpiipment for lo«. 
eating hostile weapons; image interpretation aiul photo 
processing equipment; and an unmanned aerial surveillance 
system. , . . 

The $25 million requested for ''Communications and 
Electronics” will finance the development of tactical ra- 
dios, automatic electronic switchboards and air trafllc con- 
trol systems. 

The FY IJIGG budget request for the “Heavv Anti-Tank 
Missile (TOW)” should suhstanilally complete tlio fund- 
ing of this development. The FY lOOG funds i^enuoRfnf? 
for the “Main Battle Tank” will provide ^ir the U S 
share of the tank component (h^volopment cost covered bv 
the joint U. S./FRG tank development cost sharing agree- 
ment, the project munngoment coats for the Main Hattie 
Tank development whicli are not covered by the agroonicnt 
and certain other tank development costs. * 

Navy, 

The first five Items on the Navy’s list of enginoorinc 
developments are all associated witli undersea warLuo 
and, in total, amount to $(15 million in FY lOfifi 

“ASW Ship Cnnimiitul 
niul Coiitrul SyHtem ’ will conlimui modincution of com- 
puter and (lispluy oquiiinieiit developed under tlie Navv 
Tactical Data System program. ... ^ 

The largest single item in this category is the amount 
requested to continue developnient of th(‘ “MK-dH Tor 
podo” which I discussed earlier in connection with tho 
Navy General Purpose Forces. 

The FY budget includes $4 million for “ASW 
Rockets.. . Project definition is planned for FY lOfifi, 

The $10 million roquest<sl in h'Y 1000 for “Marine Cori)8 
Developments includes: an aniiiliibious assault personnel 
earner capable of transporting infantry weapons and sup- 
plies through very rougli surf in the assault phase of nn 
amphibious operation; a landing force anipliibious support 
yohiclo for rapid movement of supplies and equipment 
from ship to shore and ov(‘r land; and light weiglit! holi- 
copter-transi)ortal)I<n higli pmTornmnee ground radars, 

AW niwS'r'ln'j; (lovolopmont for 

uijder.tho l«u\dhlg “AimSr’l'riili; 

Tho hiBl item, "Speciiil WuiTurc 


• < Wl. 


ii«» r 

s ?;■ vt is 

terns" anT"idvanceTAeriirp^^^ Suppressive Fire Sys- 
closely related. The fovmpv* # Systems" are 
quested, is concerned with ’tw* million is re- 

tion of weapon SI, b.systJms^orahS 

would >nitiate*'the*deve?opmenVof”n*** 
armed “helicopter-like” av^eL L mteo'rated 

*'«P[,<>vised ame^ HU-IB sysS"““'”""‘ 
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Navy Aireiaft,” is the 
new I i gilt armed ro- 
eomiaissance airplane 
(LARA), designed pri* 
marily as a combina- 
tion weapons delivery- 
primitive ark 
srOL air support ve- 
hicle for counterinsur- 
gency opeivi lions. . . . 
The total cost of the 
prograin is estimated 
at $18 million to bo 
completed with tlie $G 


million ro(]uostocl for FY IDfifi, 

Air Force. 

hil 

TTio $25 ^ ««nnoctm„ with other programs, 

wilVcomnfol- ‘'Xn-70'’ in FY 1906 

' an funding of that proiect 

parses Sies'^nn Manned Aircraft,” cncom- 

vanced avionicR^* lifl' T i'i^e development of ad- 

powcMda ^i/mionstratlon of the new 

tegic bombovn t advanced aircraft, including stra- 

totai of $52 ^ ^'<mgreaa appro])riated a 

fitrn edc imn’v f"*' (i<|v<!lopmont of an advanced 
bo uficTin FvlqrK million will 

1906 leavi, “I • $24 million in FY 

needed next yofu’f nbligntionnl authority 
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Ihe deve bpmont of a new “Sliort Range Attack Missile ” 
which could he used with the B-52 as well as with a neW 
strategic and other advanced aircraft, will begin this 
year. . . . iiiilhon more is requested for FY 196G to 
continue this worlc. 

The next item on the Air Force list is the ‘‘YF-12A” fnr 


which $28 million is requested for pTiOGb! Of Vus\amount 
iJ'a continue work to improve the' 


a‘1:^”'1o/aim’'^4'a work to improve tin 

ASG-18/AIM-47A fire control and air-to-air missile sva- 
terns. ... * ^ 

Substantial funds are requested in the PY ISGC budget 
for continued development of “Advanced Ballistic Missile 
Keontry Systems.” . , , 

For “Nike/Zeus Targets” to support the Nike X de- 
vekipment program, $9 million is requested for FY 196G 

“M/MiniM i''“"‘*®i , *’e«1«ested for the 

M/MliBM, which is being dropped from the develop- 
nient program. ... ^ 

Management and Support 

Ariny» 

hor the support of White Sands Missile Range, one of 
Ss ranges used by all Government agencies, 

$88 million is requested. , , * ^ » 

At the beginning of the ciirront fiscal year, the Army 
assumed full responsibility for the Kwajalein Test Site, 
‘^®^<^''tnilly the same range support as previous- 
ly provided by the Navy. 

The $199 million requested for General Support covers 
the costs of all Army R&D installations and activities 

other than White Sands and Kwajalein 

Navy, 

Missile Range with headquarters at Point 
Mugu, toll forma, is responsible for range scheduline 
communications, weather and meteorological services and 
(lata reduction m support of all sea-based missile and 
space launch opomtions in the Pacific. . . . The PY lOna 

nvml.?”*' ''’'’iiv' million less than currently 

programmed for FY 1905, priiicinallv because of the 


transfer of the Point Arguello and Point Pillar 
la^pties in California to the Air Force. . . , 
t . Undersea Test Evaluation Center 

(AU 111,0) Will have three underwater test ranges sited 
in a deep sea canyon off the Bahamas, designed to test 
weapons, sonars, and acoustics systems. The $8 million 
request for FY 1906 is $11 million less than the current 
I' 1905 program. . . , 

For the General Support of all other Navy R&D labora- 
tories and test facilities, $210 million is requested for PY 
19oG. 

Air Force. 

A Range, formerly known as the 

Atlantic Missile Range, $221 million is requested in FY 
iJbO, , , , lo me(2t these more demanding requirements, 
the lu^jda included in the FY 1966 request will provide 
a ciipability for covering different launch azimuths, in- 
cluding a capability to assist the Western Test Range 
in tracking polar-orbiting satellites. The program will also 
provicle for improved ship and aircraft instrumentation 
to tacilitate the search and rescue activities associated with 
the manned space flight programs. 

The Air Force’s Western Test Range (AFWTR) con- 
sists of a complex of range instrumentation networks sup- 
porting Air Force, Navy and NASA launches from Vun- 
denberg Air Force Base,^ Point Arguello and Point Mngu, 
The transfer of responsibility for land-based missile and 
space launch operations from the Navy will be completed 
current fiscal year and therefore tlm 
$62 million required for FY 1966 is included in the Air 
rorce reauest. 

including '^Development Support,” will 
require $645 million in FY 1966. ... 

Financial Summary 

The Research and Development Program, including the 
developmeiit of systems approved for deployment, will 
billion in New Obligational Authority for FY 
1966. A comparison with prior years is shown below: 


R&D- 

R&D~ 

Total 

Less: 

Total 

Less: 

Total 


—except systems approved 
for deployment 
-systems approved for 
deployment 
R&D 

Support from other 
appropriations 
R&D (TOA) 

Financing Adjustments 
R&D (NOA) 


1962 

Actual 

4.2 

2.6 

6.8 

—0.5 

6.3 
—0.9 

6.4 


1063 

iU6^ 

1065 

ActunI 

Actual 

Est. 

($ 

lUlltons, FtKcnt Yenrsl 

6.1 

6,3 

6.1 

2.6 

2.8 

1.9 

7.6 

7.6 

7.0 

—0.6 

—0.6 

—0.4 

7.1 

7,1 

0.6 

—0.1 

—0.1 

—0.1 

7,0 

7.0 

6.6 


im 

Pi'opoacfl 

6.4 

1.9 

7.3 

— 0.6 

6,8 

— 0.1 

6.7 


This artistes sketch shows 
the comparative designs of 
three versions of the 
Polaris missile and the pro- 
posed Poseidon missile. Po- 
seidon is a follow-on missile 
Polaris* Fleet Ballistic 
Missile submarines will, with 
minor modiOcations to the 
launching system, be able to 
carry the Poseidon. 
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Featured hi this month^s ** Speakers Rostrum^^ are 
excerpts from the address hy Dr. Albert C. Hallf Dep, 
Dir, {Space)t Officer of Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing ^ at Los A 7 igeles on March at the first of five 
regional Advanced Planning Briefings for Industry, 
Highlights of other key addresses hi this series, 2 vhich 
are sjwnsoi'ed jointly by DOD and the National Se- 
curity Industrial will appear in subsequent 

issues of the Bulletin, 



Dr. Albert C. Hall 


Excerpts from address by Dr. Albert C, Hall, Dep. Dir. 
(Space), Office of Defense Research & Engineering, before 
DOD-NSIA Advanced Planning Briefing Conference, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

The Technological Challenge of the 
Next Ten Years 

Our military technology is supported by a RDT&E 
budget for which we have requested $6,5 billion for Con- 
gressional appropriation and authorization in FY 1966. , , , 
Since the RDT&E budget is substantially affected by the 
force level decisions and potential decisions, we can say, 
with reasonable confidence, that this area of expenditure 
is likely to remain relatively constant for the next few 
years. 

There are uncertainties in the budget because there are 
uncertainties in the operational needs, and there are un- 
certainties because there are technical unknowns. For ex- 
ample, assume for a moment that the RDT&E budget 
remained level at $6,6 billion over the next ten years time 
period which my topic covers. We would then be discussing 
military technology supported by a total obligation of $6B 
billion. . . . 

Therefore, I hope it is clear that there is a relatively 
predictable fraction and relatively unpredictable fraction 
of future military technology expenditures, The predicta- 
ble portion is closely related to force level decisions and 
improvements that we believe should be feasible to imple- 
ment. The unpredictable fraction of the technology budget 
IS related to innovations, discoveries, inventions which 
have not appeared, These cannot be forecasted and our 
policy m regard to this area in the Department of Defense 
is to create an atmosphere conducive to the birth of these 


new ideas. Indeed, unles.s such idon.s appear it may be that 
a level of $6.5 billion per year slionld not bo sustained. 

Our R&D efforts today may bo divided approximately 
into four broad functional ureas— -»Stratogic Systems, 
Space, Limited Warfare and Kosourch and Exploratory 
Development. , , . 

Strotegic Systems 

Because of the tremendous outlays wo have made in our 
strategic systems in the past, the investment must bo pro- 
tected and improved. Since it is in first-class condition 
today and wo intend to keep it that way, the situation has 
important implications insofar as the direction of (level- 
opments that will lie emphasized. ... We have boon carry- 
ing a development program of largo solid motors in the 
120-inch and 160-inch dinmotev. Those could lie applied in 
the future to increasing the capability over MINUTE MAN 
II, which already is a substantial improvement of 
MINUTEMAN I. Guidance and geodesy show ]>romiso of 
improvement and wo will pusli tliis improvement as far as 
technology permits. Wo arc working to make our war- 
heads harder to detect and count(}r, and much of this work 
is carried out under the ABRES program, which is funded 


SECDEF MESSAGE TO INDUSTRY BRIEFINGS 

While he was unable to be present in Los Angeles on 
March d for the opening of the first of the five regmial 
Advanced Pla7ming Briefings for Industry, Secretary 
of ])efe7ise Robert S, McNamara underscored their 
sig7iiftcancc in the foUoivhig incssage whieli was road 
to participants hi the hriefmgs by Joseph A. Calif aiio, 
Jr,, The Special AssisLint to the Secretary and Depniy 
Secretary of Defense: 

**Thc military security of the United States depeiulB 
upon more than the superiority of our military strategy 
and tactics. Maintaining our security requires, alBO, 
that we remain ahead in the technological competition 
for better weapons systems— and, above all, that wc 
excel in managing the vast resources required to de- 
velop, acquire ami main tain the forces which are the 
foundation of our national policies, 

“Management of our Defense resources is a job 
which cannot be done by Government alone. Such man- 
agement cun result only from ofneiont partnership 
between Government and industry. The series of meet- 
lugs which you are about to attend are an expression 
ol that partnership — and of our continuing joint effort 
to operate the Defense nrociircmont program with a 
maximum degree of efficiency and economy, with fair 
and equitable profits to contractors, and in an environ- 
ment which preserves the basic principles of the free 
enterprise system, 

!T believe that the Advanced Planning Briefings for 
Imliistry will make an important contribution to oar 
joint trusteeship on belmlf of the American pcmile for 
the expenditure of some $30 billion annually in Defense 
procurement— and will thereby greatly assist President 
Johnson in ms efforts to assure our country a dollar's 
worth of Defense for every dollar spent." 
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at more than $150 million a year. The initiation of the 
development of the POSEIDEN missile, announced re- 
cently by the President, illustrates the direction that will 
be emphasized in strategic system development. The 
POSEIDEN makes use of the launch and invulnerability 
offered by our still growing fleet of nuclear submarines 
but offers the possibility of substantial increases in effec- 
tiveness over POLARIS. There are many competitive op- 
portunities available to industry with the initiation of 
POSEIDEN 

The operation of NIKE X depends upon the development 
of a radar that can handle effectively the large numbers 
of targets (real and decoys) that might be expected in an 
attack, the use of the drag exerted by the atmosphere to 
help distinguish between real targets and decoys, and the 
development of an interceptor missile, the SPRINT, to 
reach these targets while they are still h^gh in the at- 
mosphere. . . . Unless the interceptor can reach the target 
very rapidly, the defense cannot make use of the atmos- 
phere to help distinguish between true and false targets. 
However, when interceptor times have been reduced to a 
certain point there is little to be gained by further reduc- 
tions. Improvements on the SPRINT missile are studied 
as part of the ARP A Hi hex program, 

Because of the range of threats to which we may be 
exposed, from large sophisticated attacks to small or acci- 
dental ones, we have adopted a “building block" philosophy 
in NIKE X in which, by various mixes of missiles and 
radars, a defense deployment can be tailored to any 
reasonable threat, By augmentation at selected sites or 
fi^eographical diversity, an initial capability can be 
raised subsequently to a higher level, . . , 

Finally, there are a number of other areas in strategic 
systems where we are constantly looking for better devel- 
opment. . , . These systems are: strategic command and 
control, range instrumentation and support, and surveil- 
lance and detection equipment (such as BMBWS and 
SPASUR), These programs will be in being for as far 
ahead as we can see. Together, they represent a large* 
market of about $300 million a year, particularly to the 
electronic industry, We are always looking for improve- 
ments here, will continue to do so for the foreseeable 
future, and encourage you to work with the appropriate 
military department with your ideas for improvements in 
effectiveness. 

Space Systems 

Let us now consider the challenges and problems in an- 
other area of great interest to us; namely, space systems 
in support of national security. . , . The Department of 
Defense space expenditures are about $1,6 billion annually 
and we expect that level of effort to stay relatively con- 
stant for the foreseeable future, 

In general, the basic rule used in the Defense Depart- 
ment with respect to space is this: if a mission can he 
done more effectively in space than on the earth's surface, 
that is where it will be done. Over and beyond that basic 
rule, we will support the national space program by devel- 
oping technology in order to advance the state of the art, 
to explore the environment more thoroughly, and to pro- 
vide “technological insurance" against possible surprise in 
.space, , . , 

The military missions performed in the space environ- 
ment today are in the nature of support systems rather 


than weapons systems as such. Today we have no weapons 
deployed in space, and it is unlikely that we will deploy 
such weapons in the future. Responsible analysis to date 
has concluded that such systems are both less effective 
and more costly than comparable surface based weapons. 
However, we will continue to place emphasis on space for 
support and today we are making very effective use of 
unmanned satellites for all types of important supporting 
missions — navigation, surveillance, communication, geo- 
desy, weather, etc, . , . 

I think you can see what our major problems in the 
apace program are from this outline: reliability and life- 
time of components, cost, and useful military missions. To 
some extent they interact, and an improvement in one area 
will lead to improvements in the other, A major advance 
has been that our past nemesis, weight-lifting ability, has 
been to a large extent overcome. We believe that in space 
particularly, the direction we will go will be governed by 
the ideas you produce. 

Limited Warfare 

The area of tactical weapons research and development 
presents a different typo of technical challenge to the 
country. With the cmplnccinGnt of our strategic missile 
forces substantially behind ns, we expect to continue to 
emphasize the so-called limited war systems that, as you 
know, saw a large increase in effort during the past four 
years, . , . 

Is there a guiding theme for limited war rosearch and 
development? Clearly, an entire spectrum of possible con- 
flict is involved — ^from Korea-type wars to counter- 
insurgency. Moreover, there arc special aspects to the 
topic: naval problems, including ASW; close-air support; 
reconnaissance and battlefield surveillance; tactical mis- 
siles, etc. This means that research and development for 
limited warfare is characterized by great diversity, and 
generalized statements may not ho meaningful. . . , 

There are several problems that seem to be common to 
almost all tactical situations. , . . The most important of 
these common problems, I think, is target acquisiticii. 
Whether we are talking about antitank operations, or anti- 
submarine operations, or locating and destroying enemy 
troop units, the problem of “where is the target and how 
deployed" looms up. For instance, the location and identi- 
fication of hostile submarines remains, and is likely to 
continue to remain the number one priority in the ASW 
field even though great effort has been given the question 
since World War II, Progress here may require improved 
understanding of the underseas environment by all re- 
sponsible for development of detection equipment, It may 
be particularly important to develop long life, reliable, 
deep operating, remote sensors and weapons. It may be 
that the ocean is so big that the problem cannot be han- 
dled any other way, . . , 

Another point that bears emphasis Is that the nature of 
the target can change in the future and we are led to 
seai'ch for entirely different methods for target detection 
and acquisition. There is much opportunity for creative 
ideas here. 

There are related problems in shipborne radar, Today 
the size of detection and acquisition equipments aboard 
ship required for the multiple targets a ship must handle 
is such that we cannot put aboard all the armament we 
would like. , . , A similar situation exists in the surface- 
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search installation. As target handling requirements grow, 
this situation becomes even more severe. There is a real 
challenge to industry in the needs we foresee here. 

Our tactical aircraft can make use of improved capa- 
bility in the target acquisition area. We hope industry 
can develop an effective airborne track-while-scan radar 
that can be used for land surveillance as well as air 
targets. . , , 

The second problem listed as typical of tactical situa- 
tions is self-location. There is the need of self-location 
of mobile ground forces in relative coordinates with very 
small errors. This is important for re-supply, fire direc- 
tion and command. How well a mobile unit can locate 
itself is critical — and time is of the essence, . . . Allied to 
this is the need for better identification of friendly forces, 
particularly by aircraft. . . . This problem is shared by 
naval forces and I will refer to it again later. 

The third general problem listed was that of coping 
with the environment. This, of course, includes a wide 
variety of problems but let me illustrate by one problem, 
that is over-land mobility. The all-terrain, all-weather 
vehicle is the dream of every military man that ever lived 
and we are still looking. . . . 

Other problems in tactical naval warfare illustrate the 
importance of cost to limited warfare. Consider the prob- 
lems associated with nuclear propulsion for naval vessels 
other than carriers. As the costs of nuclear propulsion 
become lower, the idea of broader application of nuclear 
propulsion becomes more attractive. Today costs are ap- 
proaching the point where nuclear propulsion on very 
large ships is almost competitive with oil. However, car- 
riers cannot operate well by themselves and it is highly 
desirable to provide comparable speed and endurance to 
the requiring supporting forces. Substantially lower costs 
may have a dramatic influence on task force effective- 
ness . . . 


Let me close this section on tactical, limited war needs 
by listing a few of the problems wc want to solve today, 
We need longer mean-time between failure in equipment 
in the operational environment. Mean-time between fail- 
ure tests in the laboratory or special flight teat is giving 
optimistic results. Also, much of our avionic equipment 
does not include the self-check features that arc feasi- 
ble now. 


We need better work to match advanced conventiona 
ordnance against its targets. 

Low level attack in aircraft tactics we believe impor 
ant. We need better control and instrumentation tech 
mques to support this tactic. 


Our aircraft use rocket ordnance extensively. We ai 

Thlu ordnance w 

should. Solid propellants for this and other applicatior 
may become unreliable just sitting on the shelf, 

experience has highlighted specifl 
« few. We need better ways to fin 
specifically: (a) people di 
lecially under foliag 
•) underground tur 


'eetioii on motorized 
logy which, while 
and easily main- 


We need better power supplies for communicatioi 
won't be satisfied until we have equipment that has i 
life, zero weight and never requires maintenance. 

Progress has been made in image intensificatic 
night viewing. We would like goggles with one the 
yard range on a dark niglit, wide field of view, no w 
no trouble. 

I hope that you will agree from this list that wo 
not yet run out of cliallenging opportunities for ou: 
technical people. 

Research and Exploratory Developmen 

The final area ... is that of Research, or perhaps 
accurately, the technical area supported by tlie Res 
and Exploratory Development budget categories. . 
is from this area that we seek the ideas tliat 
eventually form tlie foundation of our future militari 
terns. It is also to this urea that we look to avoid to 
logical surprises. I wish we could .say wliere to co 
trate your efforts in order to turn up ideas that i 
lead to developments as significant as the tliermonv 
device or the jet engine. Clearly, I can't and it won 
a disservice to try. The beat we can do is to support { 
creative people, sot an atmosphere stimulating to mo 
defense applications with innovation, and guarante 
audience at any level to the individual with a revolu 
ary idea. 

Finally let me close by restating how misleading it 
be to predict trends in the future by gonoralizatioii 
the experiences of the past. We emphasize reliability 
one way of achieving It is through simplification. Th 
of course, desirable, but in electronics we see two devi 
ments flowering rapidly that can completely change 
concept of what may be feasible in automatic syst 
The first of these is the technology of integrated circ 
The second of those developments is the machine assci 
of electronic modules into complete systems. . , . 

But as so often is tlie case, a step forward in one d 
tion uncovers a bottleneck in another. As the complc 
of our electronic systems increases, we find that 
methods of directing (or programming) these com 
systems are creaking from overload, Programs (softv 
m trade parlance) are so complex that it may req 
years to discover that subtle errors remain in tlicm, 
development of these programs requires such an inv 
ment that industry copyriglits them. 

We .should like to devise methods of proving that a 
tain computer program actually performs some spec) 
function, Such a method would eliminate costly and tl 
consuming ^Mebugging," In order to be able to prove I 
a program works correctly, wo need both a mathemat 
theory and automatic checking systems which use! 
theory. We may bo reaching the point where we nee< 
develop a general problem solver able to solve the proli 
of how to improve itself. General problem solvers to 
are able only to prove simple mathematical theorems, p 
simple games, and do other trivial work. A general pi 
lem solver of the kind mentioned hero would reach ■ 
critical mass" of automatic problem solving, and 
open up entirely new technological possibilities. Ai 
matter of fact, if it were good enough, it might c’ 
advise us how to spend our RDT&E funds. | 

I 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. John T. McNaupfhton, Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), at Atlantic Com- 
munity Roundtable, Brookings Insti- 
tution, Washington, D. C., March 26. 

Hon. Paul R. Ignatius, Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense- (Installations & 
Logistics), at NSIA Briefing, Chi- 
cago, 111., March 31. 

VAdin. J. M. Lyle, Dir., Defense 
Supply Agency, at NSIA Briefing, 
Chicago, 111., March 31. 

Mr. Paul H. Riley, Dep, Asst. Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply & Serv- 
ices), at NSIA Briefing, Chicago, 111., 
March 31. 

Hon. Charles J. Hitch, Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller), at 
University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif., April 6-9. 

Maj. Gen, J. B. Beatic, Dep, Dir. 
for National Military Command Sys- 
tem, Defense Communication Agency, 
at National Aerospace Electronics 
Conference, Dayton, Ohio, May 11, 

ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, U, S. Army, at 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
Washington, D. C., March 28. 

Brig. Gen. Ellis E, Wilhoyt, Jr., 
Asst, to the Chief of Engineers for 
NASA Suport, at Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., March 26. 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, U. S. Army, at Calvin Bullock 
Forum, New York, N. Y., March 30. 

Lt, Gen. William W, Dick, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, U. S, 
Army, at U, S. Army Operations Re- 
search Symposium, Huntsville, Ala,, 
March 80, 

Brig. Gen. Walter E. Lotz, Jr., Dir. 
of Army Research, at U. S, Army Op- 
erations Research Symposium ban- 
quet, Huntsville, Ala., March 31. 

Hon, Daniel M. Luevano, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Installations & 
Logistics), at NSIA Briefing, Chi- 
cago, 111,, April 1. 


Maj, Gen. J. W, Sutherland, Jr., 
Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Test & Evaluation Command, at 
American Ordnance Assn. Meeting, 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., May 
17. 

NAVY 

Adm. D. L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at National Rifle 
Assn. Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
March 31, 

Lt. Gen, L, F. Chapman, Jr., Chief 
of Staff, U. S, Marine Corps, at 
Marine Corps luncheon of the Annual 
Convention, Navy League of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., 
April 21. 

Lt. Gen. J. P. Berkeley, Command- 
ing General, Fleet Marine Forces, At- 
lantic, at the American Society of 
Naval Engineers, Washington, D. C., 
April 30. 

AIR FORCE 

Maj, Gen. D. U. Ostrander, Com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, 
at 2nd Space Congress, Cocoa Beach, 
Fla., April B. 

Hon. A. H. Flax, Asst, Secretary of 
the Air Force (Research & Develop- 
ment), at American Institute of Aero- 
nautics & Astronautics meeting, Palm 
Springs, Calif., April 6; at Notre 
Dame University, South Bend, Ind,, 


April 14; at University of New York, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 5. 

Maj. Gen. R. L. Bohannon, The 
Surgeon General, USAF, at Indus- 
trial Medical Assn., Miami Beach, 
Fla,, April 7. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, USAF, 
at General Dynamics/Aatronautics 
Management Club, San Diego, Calif., 
April 16. 

Maj, Gen. R. H. Curtin, Dir. of 
Civil Engineering, Hq. USAF, at So- 
ciety of American Military Engineers 
Meeting, Chicago, III., April 20. 

Lt. Gen. James Ferguson, Dep. 
Chief of Staff (Research <fe Develop- 
ment); Maj, Gen, R, L. Bohannon, 
The Surgeon General, USAF; and 
Brig. Gen. J. S. Bleymaier, Dep. Com- 
mander, Space Systems Div. for 
Manned Systems, AFSC, at Aero- 
space Medical Assn, meeting, New 
York, N. Y., April 26. 

Maj. Gen. W. S. Steele, USAF, 
Dep. Commandant, Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, keynote address 
at the National Security Seminar, 
Portland, Ore., April 26. 

Hon. Leonard Marks, Jr., Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management), at Society for Ad- 
vanced Management Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif., May 12. 


DOD Briefings Include Procurement Counseling 


The remaining three unclassified 
Advanced Planninpr Briefings, jointly 
sponsored by DOD and the National 
Security Industrial Association, will 
be held in Chicago, Mai’ch 31-April 1, 
Dallas, April 14-16, and Washington, 
D. C„ April 28-29. ^ 

Supplementing the bxdefings, the 
DOD, joined by the Department of 
Commerce, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and major prime con- 
tractors, is offering procurement 
counseling to scientific and industrial 
community representatives in attend- 
ance This counseling service is 
offered for those interested on a 
scheduled basis in an area adjacent 
to the main briefings during the 
initial two days of the briefings. Ar- 
rangements have also been made for 
the procurement specialists and 


counselors to stay a third day if suffi- 
cient interest warrants. The procure- 
ment counseling is the sole activity 
on the third day, 

The counselors from the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and the Defense 
Supply Agency are present to discuss 
and explain the Defense procedures 
for source development and utiliza- 
tion; prime and subcontract oppor- 
tunities (including a discussion of 
areas of shortages in competitive 
sources) ; the preference programs 
for set-asides for small business and 
labor surplus areas; the clause for 
subcontracting; and like data. All 
these are discussed in terms of cur- 
rent Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
DSA Invitations for Bids and Re- 
quests for Proposals, 
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April 1965 

Support of Manned Plight Con- 
ference, April 21-23, at Biltmore 
Hotel & Engineer’s Club, Dayton, 
Ohio* Sponsors: Air Force Systems 
Command & Aeronautical & Aero- 
space Industries Assn. Contact: Ray 
Parker (SEPIE), Air Force Systems 
Command, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, telephone: 253-7111, Ext 26119. 

May 1965 

Navy Underwater Research Pro- 
gram Conference, May 4, at Boca 
Raton, Fla. Sponsor; Industrial Re- 
search Institute of Durham, N. C. 
Navy Coordinator: Public Information 
Div., Office of Naval Material, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Conference on Ultrapiirification of 
Solid-State Electronics Materials, May 
6-8, at Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Sponsors: Air Force Cam- 
bndge Research Laboriitories and 
New York Academy of Sciences. Con- 
tact: Dr. A. F, Armington, Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories 
(CRW), L. G. Hanscom Field, Bed- 
ford, Mass., telephone Area Code 617, 
CR 4-6100, Ext 4086. 

Second Aerospace Expandable 
Structures Conference, May 26-27, at 
Lafayette Club, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Sponsors: Air Force Propulsion Lab- 
oratory & Arc'ner-Daniels Midland 
Co. Contract: Fred Forbes (APF), 
Air Force Propulsion Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, tele- 
phone; 253-7111, Ext 25167, 

Aerospace & Hydrospace Technical 
Symposium, May 25-28, at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Sponsor: Northern Calif, 
Chapter of Society of Aerospace Ma- 
terial & Process Engineers. Navy Co- 
ordinator: Commanding Officer, Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard, and Public 
Information Div,, Office of Naval Ma- 
terial, Washington, D, C. 

June 1965 

Confei-ence on Environment Sensi- 
tive Mechanical Behavior of Materi- 
als, June 7-8, at Research Institute for 
Advanced Studies (Martin Go.), Bui- 


MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


tiniore Md. Sponsors: U. S, Army 
Research Office, Durham, N.C.; Re- 
search Institute for Advanced Studies 
(Martin Co.); and Physical Metal- 
lurgy Committee, American Institute 
of Mining Metallurgical, and Peti-o- 
leum Engineers, Inc. Contact: Dr. 
A. R. C. Westwood for scientific mat- 
ters; Mr. J. S. Fly for administrative 
matters; both at Research Institute 
for Advanced Studies (Martin Co.), 
7212 Bellona Ave., Baltimore, Md., 
telephone 436-1100. 

Symposium on Modern Mathemati- 
cal Physics, June 7-9, at New York, 
N. Y, Sponsors; Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research & Society for In- 
dustrial & Applied Mathematics. Con- 
tact: Capt, J, Jones, Jr,, (SRMA), 
Air Force Office of Scientific Resonrch, 
Washington, D, C. 20333, telephone: 
oxford 6-1302, 

International Symposium on Multi- 
variate Analysis, June 14-19, at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsor: Aerospace Re- 
search Laboratories. Contact: Di\ P, 
R. Krishnaiah, Aerospace Research 
Laboratories (ARM), Wright-Pattor* 
son AFB, Ohio, telephone 253-7111, 
Ext. 36211, 

Tenth Anniversary AFOSU Scien- 
tific Seminar Science In The Six i ties, 
June 14-26, at Cloudcroft, N, M, Spon* 
sor: Air Force Office of Scientific R(!- 
search. Contact; Mr, David L. Arm, 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
(SRGL), Washington, D, G, Attend- 
ance by DOD personnel, Others by 
invitation. 

Fifth Berkeley Symposium on 
Mathematical Statistics & Prohahil- 
ity, June 21-July 18, at University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif, Sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Sciontific Re- 
search, Army Research Office, Office 
of Naval Research, National Insti- 
tutes of Health, National Science 
Foundation, and University of Cali- 
fornia. Contact; Dr. R, G, Pohrer, 
(SRMM), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Washington, D, G. 20333, 
telephone; OXford 6-6248, 

Symposium of Fluid Mechanics & 
Heat Transfer Under Low- Gravity 


Conditions, June 24-25, at LockVu 
Missiles & .Space Co,, Suniiyvi 
Calif, Sponsors: Air Force Office 
Scientific U(^aearc)i & Locklieed K 
siles & Spac(! Co. Contact: Capt. L. 
Gregg, (SUKM), Air Force Office 
Scientific Kesearcli, Waaliington, D. 
20333, telephone: OXford 6-3426, 

Seminar on Relativity Theory 
Astrophysics, Juno 24-July 22, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office 

Scientific Research, Army Rcsea: 
Office, Atomic Energy Commissi 
National Science Foundation, and I 
tional Aeronautics & Space Admin 
tration, Contact: Maj, IL U, Agi 
(SRMA), Air Force Office of Sail 
tific Research, Washington, D, 
20333, telephone; OXford 6-1302. 

Relaxation Technidues in Cheml 
Kiiudics, June 28-30, at State U 
versity of New York, UufTalo, N. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of Scient 
Research, American Chemical Socii 
and State Univ(3rHity of New Yo 
Contact: Dr, Ralph G. Wilkins, I 
partment of Chemistry, State IJniv 
sity of New York, llulVulo, N. Y,, tc 
phono Area Code 716, 831-3005. 

(kmfenmee on Small-Anglo 
Ray Scattering, Juno 24-27, at Hi 
umore Oonferimco Center, Syraci 
University, Ruquett(! Luke, N. 
Sponsors: Department of the An 
Syracuse University Research Ini 
lute, Contact: Maj, Lawrence 
Monuluin, Jr., U. S. Army Re seal 
Office, Durham, Box CM, Duke S 
tion, Durham, N. C, 27706, tclepho 
Anm Code? 010, 286-2285. 

Second Interdisciplinary Coat 
cnee on Electroinagnotic Scatteil 
(ICES-JI), June 28-36, at Amhci 
Mass, Sponsor; Air Force Cambri( 
Hesoarch Laboratory, L. C. Hanstj 
Field, Bedford, Mass., telephone, A: 
Code 617, CR 4-6100, Ext. 3633. ! 


All meetings listed arc 
Unclassified. 


March 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded diiringf mouth 
of February 1065; 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

11 — J. P, Stevens & Co,, Inc., Now York, N. Y. $1,860,200, 

600.000 yards of tropical wool cloth. Itockinghain, 
N. C. and Wallace and Greer, S, C. Defense Clothing 
& Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Pacific Mills, a div, of Burlington Industries, luc,, Hali- 
fax, Va. $1,877,000. 600,000 yards of tropic^il wool 
cloth. Rac'ford, N. C. and Clarksville, Va. Dofense 
Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

19 — Eastman Koilak Co., Rochester, N. Y. $1,555,700. 9,400 
rolls of aerkil film. Rochester. Defense General Sup- 
ply Center, Richmond, Va. 

— Royal Lubricants Co., Iiic,, Flanovor, N. J. $1,006,710. 

1.459.000 ejuarts of aircraft engine oil. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Wasliington, I), C, 

28 — Socony I\Iobil Oil Co., New York, N. Y. $2,027,085. 

1.000 . 01)0 barrels of fuel oil and 41,840 barrels of 
diesel fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D. C. 

►--Texaco, Inc,, New York, N. Y, $1,722,750. 850,000 bar- 
rels of fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

24 — Humble ()il & Refining Co., Houston, Tex. $4,456,400. 

58.000. 000 gallons of JP-6 jot fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., Now York, N. Y. $8,419,- 
480. 89,249,000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. Defense PYiel 
Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

—Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $3,278,016. 36,620,000 
gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington. D. C. 

— Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif, $2,- 
221,177. 2.1,905,100 gallons of JP-5 jot fuel. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Coastal States I'otrochcmicul Co., Corpius Christi, Tex, 
$1,890,656. 22,680,000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Edgington Oil Refineries, Inc., Long Beach, Calif. $1,- 
069,729, 10,600,000 gallbna of JP-5 jet fuel. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. .C 

25 — Debca Corp., Div, of Prcinior Oil Refining Co. of Texas, 
Abilene, Tex. $5,846,079. 61,682,000 gallons of JP-4 
jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D. C. 

— Debco Corp., Div. of Premier Oil Refilling Co, of 
Texas, Abilene, Tex. $1,141,276. 11,780,000 gallons of 
JP-4 jet fuel, Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

— Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, Tex. $8,739,511. 

88.186.000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 

— Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, Tex, $1,925,600, 

20.000. 000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Golden Eagle Refining Co., Inc., Los Angelos, Calif. 
$3,003,834. 31,260,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

— MacMillan Ring- Free Oil Co„ Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2,890,662. 29,285,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Coastal States Petrochemical Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
$2,868,636. 30,560,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

Contmet Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence: Date — Company — Dollar Value — ^Material — 
Location of Work Perfoi-med — Contracting Agency 


--Hell Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okhi. $2,800,409. 34,650,000 
gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, I). C. 

—Della Hefinhig Co., Memphis, Tonn. $2,383,921. 25,085,- 
000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Wasliington, D. C. 

—Sioux Oil Co., Newcastle, Wyo. $1,884,800. 16,000,000 
gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washingtonj D. C. 

— Looiuird Refill eiles, Iiic., Alma, Mich. $1,877,982. 19,- 

786.000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Howell Refilling Co., San Antonio, Tex. $1,656,539, 17,- 

478.000 gallons of JP-4 jot fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

—Crystal Flash PcLroIeum Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,- 
822,316. 12,850,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Norlliwc.stcrii Hefining Co„ St. Paul Park, Minn. $1,- 
297,773. 14,367,000 gallons of JP-4 jet fuel. Dcfen.se 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 

— Cardinal Tiausporta, Inc., Sun Antonio, Tex. $1,079,- 
062. 11,625,000 gallons of JP-4 jot fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Wasliington, D, C. 

— ^Tesoro IVtroIeuni Corp., San Antonio, Tox. $1,946,608. 

9.800.000 gallons of JP-4 jot fuel. Defense Fuel Sup* 
ply Center, Washington, 1). C. 

ARMY 

2— Atlantic Gulf & Pacific Co., New York, N. Y. $2,268,- 
296. Dredging work on the Houston Ship Channel 
Project. Harris County, Tex. U. S. Army Engineer 
Diat., Galveston, Tox. 

5 — HeH Helicopter Co., div. of Bell Aerospace Corp. Fort 
Worth, Tex. $3,469,510. UH-IE helicopters. Fort 
Worth. U, S. Army Aviation Command (AMC), St. 
Louis, Mo. 

— Reed & Alar tilt International, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
$2,069,588. Construction of 100 4-bedronni family 
housing units. Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. U. S. Army 
Engineer Dist., Honolulu, Hawaii. 

— Scovill Mfg, Co., Watcrbiiry, Conn. $2,267,685. Metal 
parts for bombs. Waterbury. Procurement Dist. 
(AMC), Boston, Mass. 

8 — Cb alley & James Construction Co., Inc„ Ricliardson, 
Tex. $4,353,000, Construction of a vehicle service and 
vertical checkout building mid a barge service build- 
ing at the NASA Test Facility, Hancock County, 
Mias. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

— Bauer Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $1,129,- 
279. Dredging work on the Matagorda Ship Channel 
Project, Corpus Cbristi, Tex. U. S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Galveston, Tex, 

9 — Jahneke Service, Inc., Now Orleans, La. $1,436,600. 
Construction work on the Atchafalaya Basin Flood- 
way Project, Napoleonville, La, U. S. Army Engineer 
Diet., New Orleans, La, 

— Sylvaniii Electronics Systems, Sylvan ia Electric Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Needham Heights, Mass. $7,600^000, Classi- 
fied electronic equipment. Needham Heights. Elec- 
tronie.s Command (AMC). Ft. Monmouth, N. J, 

— Oakland Construction Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. $1,- 
294,800. Gon.structton of a MINUTEMAN engineering 
teat facility. Hill AFB, Ogden, Utah, Sacramento Dist. 
Corps of Engineers, Saci'amento, Cnlif. 

10 — Global Associates, Oakland, Calif. $17,834,617, Sup- 
port services at the Kwajalein Test Site, Pacific, Red- 
stone Arsenal (AMC), Huntsville, Ala, 
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— Atlas Construction Co,, Inc,, Ruston, La. $2,018,240. 
Construction work on the Mississippi River and Irib- 
utaries Channel Improvement Project. St, Fi'ancis*- 
ville, La. Dist, Corps of Engineers, New Orleans, La. 

11 — Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co,, Chicago, 111. $4,289,* 
900. Dredging work on the Calumet River Navigation 
Project. Chicago Dist. Corps of Engineers, Chicago, 

12 — Dancr Dredging Co., Inc., Port Lavaca, Tex. $1,040,- 
711. Work on the Arkansas River and Tributaries 
Project. Grady, Ark. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Little 


15_\Varrior Constructors, Inc,, Houston, Tex. $3,224,816. 
Construction of a project engineering facility at the 
NASA Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, Tex. Dist. 
Corps' of Engineers, Fort Worth, Tex, 

IG— Jahneke Service, Inc., New Orleans, La. $1,691,740, 
Dredging work on the Galveston Harbor and Channel, 
Texas, Project. Galveston, Tex. U. S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Galveston, Tex, 

— Hesse Eastern Div,, Norris Theimador Corp„ Eveiett, 
Mass. $1,735,696, 106-millimeter projectiles. Brock- 
ton, Mass, Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, III. 

17— -Alonzo Cothron, Inc,, Islamorado, Fla. $1,096,310. Con- 
struction and excavation work on the Central and 
Southern Florida Flood Control Project, Osceola 
County, Fla. Dist, Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

—Standard Dredging Corp,, New Orleans, La, $3,119,- 
942, Work on the Mississippi River and Tributaries 
Channel Impi'ovenient (dredging) Project. Memphis, 
Tenn. Dist, Corps of Engineers, Memphis, Tenn. 

— Bell Aerosystems Co. div. of Bell Aerospace Corp., 
Tucson, Ariz, $17,903,185. Services for the operation, 
maintenance, future development, and modernization 
of the Electro- Magnetic Environmental Field Test 
Facility. Ft. Huachuea, Yuma Proving Ground, and 
Gila Bend, Ariz., and other related teat sites. Elec- 
tronic Proving Ground (AMC), Ft. Huachuea, Ariz. 


—Beech Aircraft Corp,, Wichita, Kan, $2,682,260, Fixed- 
wing airplane trainers. Wichita. Aviation Command 
(AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 


18— Martin K. Eby Construction Co., Inc., Wichita, Kan. 
$18,498,671. Construction work at Lock and Dam No. 
5, Arkansas River Navigation Project. Pine Bluff, 
Ark, U. S. Engineer Dist., Little Rock, Ark, 
—Johnson Machine Works, Inc., Chariton, Iowa. $1,438,- 
630. Installation work on the Arkansas River Navi- 
gation Project Pine Bluff, Ark. U, S. Army Engineer 
Dist., Little Rock, Ark. 


— Butler Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,267,664. 101 
four-wheel semi-trailer tanks. Minneapolis. Chicago 
Procurement Dist. (AMC), Chicago, 111. 

—Frazier Davis Construction Co. and Gamco, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo. 247, 634, Construction work on the Mis- 

soun Flood Pratection Project. St, Louis. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, St. Louis, Mo. ^ 

— Corp., Chicago. 111. $3,076,- 
000. Dredging work on a section of the Chesapeake 
and Delaware Canal Project. Summit Bridge, Del. Dist. 
Corps of Engineers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

19— Chamberlain Corp., Scranton, Pa. $3,618,719. 8-inch 
projectiles. Scranton Army Ammunition Plant U S 

(AMC), ETlU." & S«PPly Agency 

^“derdale, Fla. $2,466,218. (3on- 
t**® Central and 

Southern Florida Flood Control Proiect Bvow»,vl 
Hendi 7 , and Collier counties in Fla Dist Corns 
Engineers, .Jacksonville, Fla. “ 

—James & Hardy, Montevallo, Ala. $1.460 877 Cm.- 

Ala r buildings. Ft. Rucker 

Ala. Dist. Corps of Engineers, MobilefAla, 
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-General Motors Corp., Clovolaiul, Ohio. ,$l,()8 
Vehicle enginooring sorvicos for the M109 
propelled howitzer, with ir>6nini gun. Cleveland, 
curement Diat. (AMC), CIgvoIuiuI, Ohio, 

— Genonil Dynaiiiics/JN)mona div, of OtMicral Dyn 
Corp,, Pomona, Calif, $3,562,5.18. Contiuuatior 
complGtion of tho Foaaibility Validation Ih'ogiT 
the MAULER weapon ay.stem. Pomona. Lo.s A\ 
Procurement Dist. (AMC), Pasadena, Calif, 

23 — Honey v/ell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $1,076,683. Am: 
tion and special tooling. Twin Cities Ai*my Ami 
tion Plant, New Brigliton, Minn, Ammunition 
curement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, HI. 

24 — Algernon Blair, Inc., Montgomery, Ala, $8,7li 
Construction of 10 EM barracks with svipport 
itiea. Ft. Gordon, Ga. Engineer Dist., Savannah 

25 — Codell ConstnicUon Co., Winchester, Ky.; ()man 
stniclion Co,, Naslivilhi, Tenn.; and Hardaway 
trading Co,, Columbus, Ga. $9,898,r)()l, ConsLvv 
and excavation work on tiu? Fish trap Reservoir 
ect in Kentucky. Pikoville, Ky, Di.st. Corps of ; 
neers, Huntington, W, Va. 

— Whittenberg Engineering & Const ruction Co., 
Louisville, Ky. $4,474,356. Construction of troop ! 
ing and sup])orting facilities. Ft. K)k)x, Ky, \ 
Army Engineer Dist., Louisville, Ky. 

— Henscl Phelps Constiiiction Co,, Gretdey, Colo, 
464,495, Construction of an EM barracks complej 
support facililios. Ft. Carson, Colo. Engineer : 
Omaha, Neb, 

26— General Motors Corp,, Detroit, Mich. $2,879,992, 
8-cylin(ler diesel engines foi- combat vehicles. Do 
Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Wan’<‘n, ] 

—Admiral Corp., Cliicago, 111. $1,837,008. Radar 
veillance sots and ancillary items, Chicago, I 
Army Electronics Command (AMO), Ft, MoniU' 
N. J. 


— universaJ Constructors, Albuquei’tiue, N. M. $1, 
700. Construction and excavation work on th(‘ I 
querque Div, Channel, Phase I Project. U. S. P 
Engineer Dist,, Albuquerque, N. M. 

—Appalachian Power Co,, Inc., New York, N, Y. 
100,000. Electrical power at Radford Army Amu 
tion Plant, Radford, Va, Ammunition Procuremo; 
Supply Agency (AMO), Joliet, 111. 

—Holslon Dofciiso Corp., Kingspod, Tenn, $7,663 
Miscellaneous propollunts. llolston Army Amnnm 
I mnt, Kingsport, Ammunition Procuromont & Su 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

—University of Illinois, Urhana, III. $.1,200, 000. Coni 
ation of an experimental and rosiaircli pi'ogram in 
plied and electronic ficicnces, XJrbaiui. Electronics C 
mnnd (AMC), Ft, Monmouth, N. J. 


NAVY 

* ^"^P^ce Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. : 
601,0f)(), Research and development on the POLA 
missile re-entry system, Sunnyvale. Special Pro: 
Olnce, 

~|k»*ff-T®mco-Voiight, Inc., LTV Voiight Aoioiiai 
Div,, Dallas, fox. $6,028,600. A-7A aircraft. Da 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

Dallas Tex. $7,917, 
biiKiKE missile guickmce and associated cnuipir 
Dallas. Bureaxi of Naval Weapons. 

Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $1,3 
097. Tow targets for uso in nir-to-air missile A 
training operations. Birmingham. U.S. Navy Pure 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. i 

—Hughes Aircriift Co., Fullerton, Calif, .$7,729, 
ixadar planar antennas and pedestals together ^ 
associated equipment for installation aboard n; 
ships, Fullerton, Bureau of Ships. 

—Federal Electronic Corp., Parumus, N.J. $11,836) 
uperational maintenance of government instrumo 
tion systems and associated range facilities on 
Westeim Test Range, (formeiTy Pacific Mi^ 
C Pf ^ Navy Purchasing Ofiice, Los Ang< 
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Gciiiiial Electric Co., Defease Electronics Div., Utica, 
N.Y. $2,157,096. Spare parts to support the AN/APS- 
3(3 radar sets used on the E2A special electronics in- 
f^tallation aircraft. Utica. U.S. Navy Aviation Supply 
OOice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., Long Beach, Calif. $1,- 
360,000. TA-'4E jet trainer aircraft. Long Beach. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

Miller Davis Co., Melrose Park, 111. $8,078,000. Con- 
sti'uction of four service school barracks and four 
i-ecruit barracks at the Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, III. Dist. Public Works OfHcer, 9th Naval Dist., 
Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

Franchi Construction Co., Newton, Mass. $3,023,000. 
Construction of 200 family housing units at the Naval 
Air Station, Quonset Point, ILL Dist, Public Works 
Officer, 1st Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 
Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Div., Beverly 
Hills, Calif, $2,206,688. Spare parts of the AN/ASN- 
56 computer systems used on the RF-4B reconnais- 
sance aircraft. Beverly Hills. U.S. Navy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maxson Elcdtronics Corp,, Old Forge, Pa. $6,961,499. 
BULLPUP missile guidance, control, airframes and 
associated equipment. Old Forge. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

F.D, Rich Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. $1,682,268, Con- 
struction of 100 family housing units at the Naval 
Ammunition Depot, Charleston, S.C. Dir., Southeast 
Div., Bureau of Yards & Docks, 

F.I). Rich Co,, Inc., Stamford, Conn, $4,662,000. Con- 
struction of 302 family housing units at the Naval 
Station, Long Beach, Calif, Dir,, Southwest Div., 
Bureau of Yards <& Docks. 

Interstate Electronics Corp., Anaheim, Calif. $1,186,- 
800. POLARIS test instrumentation equipment. Ana- 
heim. Special Projects Ofltce, 

BeiuUx Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Div., Teterboro, N.J, 
$1,190,766, Spare parts for use on automatic flight 
control system of the T-A4E trainer aircraft, Teter- 
boro, U.S. Navy Aviation Supply OfBco, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Raytheon Co,, Lexington, Mass. $2,606,348. Engineer- 
ing services and flight testing in connection with the 
SPARROW III missile program. Flight testing will 
be done at Oxnard, Calif., and the remainder of the 
work performed at Bedford, Muss. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

Del E. Webb Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $6,424,000. Con- 
struction of 360 family housing units at Naval Instal- 
lations at Oahu, Hawaii. Dist, Public Works Oflleer, 
14th Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards <& Docks. 

Teletype Corp,, Skokie, III. $1,366,749. Spare parts to 
support automatic teleprinter sets used in the Navy 
communications system, Skokie, U.S, Navy Purchasing 
Ofhee, Washington, D.C. 

Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics* Lab., Silver 
Spring, Md. $10,267,766, Research and development 
effort on missile programs. Silver Spring, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

•Bendix Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Div., Tetei‘boro, N.J. 
$1,026,000. Components of the navigation system for 
the A-4E and EA-3B attack aircraft and C-130G 
cargo aircraft. Teterboro. U.S, Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

•Litton Systems, Inc., Canoga Park, Calif. $1,101,376, 
Studies on the Marine Corps Tactical Data System, 
Canoga Park, Bureau of Ships. 

•Peterson Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. $2,993,980, 
Construction of two wooden coastal minesweepers, 
MSG-314 and 816. Sturgeon Bay. Bureau of Ships. 
-R.M. Wells Co., Inc., Quanah, Tex, $1,144,000. Con- 
version, rehabilitation, and improvement of Wherry 
Housing at the Naval Air Station, Corpus Chrlsti, Tex. 
Dist. Public Works Officer, 8th Naval Dist., Bureau 
of Yards & Docks. 

-International Harvester Co,, Solar Div., San Diego, 
Calif. $1,642,230. Auxiliary power plants for Navy 
helicopters. San Diego. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 


16 — Fred Loffredo, Lafayette Hill, Pa. $2,650,000. Expan- 
sion of an inertial guidance maintenance facility for 
USAF at Newark Air Force Station, Oliio. Dist, 
Public Works Officer, 4tli Naval Dist., Bureau of 
Yards & Docks. 

— Haytheoii Co., Lexington, Mass, $1,261,406. Modifica- 
tion kits for TARTAR missile control radar sets. 
Wayland, Mass. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Simplex Wire & Cable Co., Newington, N.H. $6,060,- 
423. 150 nautical miles of submarine cable. Newington. 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Oifice, Washington, D.C. 

— Yarduey Electric Corp., New York, N.Y, $1,167,211. 
Batteries for use in torpedoes. Pawcatuck, Conn. U.S. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

— North AiuGricnii Aviation, Inc., Aiitonetics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif, $1,069,829. Engineering services on a 
submarine type inertial navigation system, Anaheim. 
Bureau of Ships, 

— North American Aviation, luc., Autouetics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif, $2,661,000. 194,408 manhours of direct 
labor in the conduct of a Ship Alteration Implemen- 
tation Program as it pertains to Ships Inertial Navi- 
gation System developed by the firm for Fleet Ballis- 
tic Missile Submarines. Anaheim. Bureau of Ships. 

16 — lJuiversity of Wasbingtou, Applied Physics Lab., 
Seattle, Wash. $1,443,000. Research and development 
in the field of underwater ordnance. Seattle. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, 

17 — United Aircraft Corp,, Norclen Div., Norwalk, Conn. 
$2,290,866. Spare parts for radar sets used on the 
A-6A (INTRUDER) aircraft. Norwalk. U.S. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Beiulix Corp., Baltimore, Md, $17,806,336. Transmitter/ 
receivers, receivera and associated equipment for 
installation aboard Navy ships. Baltimore. Bureau of 
Ships. 

— Northrop Corp,, Precision Products Dept,, Norwood, 
Mass. $1,083,840. 120 units of POLARIS inertial ref- 
erence integrating gyroscopes. Norwood, Special Pro- 
jects Office. 

— Honeywell, Inc., Aeronautical Div,, St, Petersburg, 
Fla. $3,643,182. 568 units of POLARIS inertial ref- 
erence integrating gyroscopes. St, Petersburg. Special 
Projects Office. 

18 — Clevite Corp,, Clevite Ordnance Div,, Cleveland, Ohio. 
$1,414,097. A research iind development program on 
backup guidance and homing control system for use 
with the Mk 48 torpedo. Cleveland. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, 

— Norris Therm ador Corp,, Los Angeles, Calif, $2,462,- 
275, Cartridge cases for 6-inch ,38 caliber ammunition. 
Vernon, Calif, U.S, Navy Ships Parts Control Center, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

— General Electric Co,, Pittsfield, Mass, $1,166,700. Two 
POLARIS weapons control subsystem trainers. Pitts- 
field. Special Projects Office. 

19 — Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Piedmont Div., Charlottes- 
ville, Va. $4,466,081. Radar sets and repair parts for 
installation aboard naval ships. Chaiiotteaville. Bureau 
of Ships. 

— Institute for Defense Analyses, Arlington, Va. $1,982,- 
500, Research in the field of cryptology and directly 
related sciences. Arlington, Ofilce of Naval Research. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Autouetics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $1,342,000. Field engineering services on 
Ships Inertial Navigation Systems equipment. Ship- 
yards throughout the United States. Bureau of Ships 

— AiUesearch Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz. $1,451,113, Modifi- 
cation kits designed to convert ground power units 
for A-6 attack aircraft and F-4 fighter aircraft. 
Phoenix. U.S, Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

23 — Sperry Rand Corp,, Ford Instrument Div., Long Island 
City, N.Y, $1,150,000. Engineering services for modifi- 
cation kits for TERRIER and TARTAR missilo com- 
puters and ancillary equipment, Long Island City. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

24— Aerojet — General Corp., Azusa. Calif. $2,798,380 
Engineering seiwices and materials for tho Mk 46 
torpedo. Azusa. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
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-United Aircraft Corp„ Hamilton Standard Diy., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. $6,802,416. Propeller systems for 
P-3A ORION and S-2E TRACKER aircraft. Windsor 
Locks. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

-Sperry Gyroscope Co., Syosset, island* N.Y. 

^2,256,407. Various components of Ships Inertial 
gation System equipment on board Fleet Ballistic 
Missile Submarines. Syosset. Bureau of Naval Weap- 


25— ITT Gilfillan Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. $14,618,227, 

Eight shipboard mdav sets and related equipment and 
services. Los Angeles. Bureau of Ships. vx 

26— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 

$158,603,892. POLARIS A-3 missiles. Sunnyvale and 
Sacramento, Calif., and Baceus, Utah. Special Proj- 
ects OfRce. ^ V , 

— Douglas Aircraft Co., Aircraft Div., Long Beach, 
Calif. .$27,419,079. TA-4E aircraft (tminer version 
of A-4E SKVHAWK). Long Beach. Bui-eau of Naval 


Weapons, 

—Ralph Englestad Construction Co., Inc., Las Vegas, 
Nev. $1,132,163. Construction of 74 family housing 
units at the Marine Corps Supply Center, Barstow, 
Calif. Dir., Southwest Div.. Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

AIR FORCE 


l_Bendix Corp., Bendix Products Aerospace Div., South 
Bend, Ind. $1,589,048. Spare parts for F-101 air- 
craft, South Bend. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area 
( AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

2 — Astronautics Corp. of America, Milwaukee, Wis, $2- 
762,060. Flight instruments for F-lll, C~141, and 
B-52 aircraft. Milwaukee. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Republic Aviation Corp,, Farmingdale, N.Y. $1,521,- 
83Z Modification of F-106 aircraft. Crestview, Fla. 
Mobile Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Brookley AFB, 
Ala. 


3— Del E. Webb Corp., Phoenix, Ariz, $6,664,600. Con- 
struction of a 600 -unit family housing project at 
George AFB, Victorville, Calif. Procurement Div,, 
George AFB, Calif, 

—General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. $5,196,000. 
Aircraft engines, spare parts, and related ground 
equipment. West Lynn. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright- Pattpson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Radio Corp, of America, Electronic Data Processing 
Div., West Palm Beach, Fla. $1,846,461. Electronic 
data processing systems now on lease to the Air Force. 
Dir. of Procurement, Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


—Republic Aviation Corp., Farniingdale, N.Y. $3,766,- 
695, Modification kits and related items for F~106 
aircraft. Farmingdale. Mobile Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Brookley AFB, Ala. 

—Hayes International Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $2,009,- 
940. Production of modular bomb bay dispensers, 
Birmingham. Air Proving Ground Center, Dir, of Pro- 
curement, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

— Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $2,439,342. Radio 
sets for ^141 aircraft. Fort Wayne. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 


—Columbia University, New York, N.Y. $1,866,621 
Studies of sensors applicable to ICBM trajectory, Nev 
Yoi^. .iUr Force Office of Scientific Research, Wash 
ington, D.C. 

Wilmington, Del. $3,100,000 
Stage III MINUTEMAN motors. Magna, Utah. Ballis 
tic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Ber 
nardino, Calif. 

Institute of Technology, Cambridge 
Mass. $3,700,000, Research and development in the fieli 
of advanced electronics in support of Advanced Re 
search Projects Agency. Lexington. Electi-onic Sys 
M*"ss Hanseom Field, Bedford 


—Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $6,233,200. T-60 aircraft 
engines, spare parts, and suppoit equipment. Seattle 

Vight-PaSSn 


6— General I)y namics/AHt ronautics, San Diego, 
$1,057,000. Spare parts in support of the A'l 
AGENA boosters, San Diego. Space Systenu 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

8 — North American Avialion, Inc., Aiitonetics Div. 
hehn, Calif. $1,500,{)()(). Components of the im] 
MINUTEMAN giihlnnce system. Anaheim. Ih 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFH, San Bornti 
Calif. 

— Intornalional HuHiness Machine.s Corp., Rockvilt 
$2,788,000. Engineering research to (hjvelop imj 
computer programming teclnii{imia. Washington 
and Omaha, Neb. Space Systems Div. (AFSC; 
Angeles, Calif. 

— General Dynamics/Astronaulics, San Diego, 
$1,280,000. ATLAS/AGIi^NA apace boosters. 
Diego. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Ar 
Calif. 

9 — Sperry Uaud Corp., Information & Commuuic 
l)iv„ Carle Place, N.Y. $2,873,209. LORAN m 
tioiKil systems. Carle Place, Sy.stems khigim 
Group (AFSC), Wright-l*attoraon AFB, Dayton, 

10— Kepnblic Aviation Cor|)., Farmingdale, N.Y. $lt 
300. F-106 modification kits. Farmingdale. J 
Air Materiel Area(AFLC), Brookley AFB, Ala. 

— International Telephone & Telegraiih Corp,, Par 
N.J. $1,108,486. Sparc components for electronic 
system (4()5Tj), I’aramiis '«.)• ' ni<‘ .‘•b'st' ins 
(AFSC), L, G. Hanacom Field, Bedford, Mass, 

11 — Lockheed MisHiln.s & Siiace Co,, Sunnyvale, 
$8,052,000. AGENA-*D launcli servic<*s for Easter 
Westoni Ranges during calendar year 1006. Space 
toms Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

12 — International BusinesH Machines Corj)., Washii 
D.C. $1,914,915. Electronic data processing syf 
Poughkecipsio, N.Y, Dir, of lh‘ocin’ement, W: 
Piutterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— R.P.R. Construction (^>., Inc., and Harry M. h 
.stein, Phoenix, Ariz. $4,118,900. Constructio 
250 units of FY 65 family housing at Cannon 
Clovis, N.M, Procurennent Div., Cannon AFB, N.! 

15— General Electric Co., W<mt Lynn Mass. $2,91 
J-85 engines in support of the T-38 aircraft pro] 
West Lynn, Atjronauticul Systems Div, (A) 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

17— General Dynamics/EIeclronics, R()Ch(‘8ter, N.Y, 
136,727. Mobile coninuinications equipment. Koch 
Electronics Systems Div. (AFSCO, L.G. Har 
Field, Bedford, Mass. 

— Curtiss- Wright Corp., Wright Aeronautical 
Wood-Ridge, N.J. $1,386,045. J--6r> engine compel 
Wood-Ridgo. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (A1 
Kelly AFB, Tex. 

— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif 
300,600, Research and development work on a 
program, Sunny vale. Space Systems Div. (AFSC) 
Angelos, Calif. 

18— .Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Camb] 
Mass, $2,333,333, Basic rescansh concerning in 
in intonso magnetic fields. Cambridge. Office of . 
space Research, Washington, D.C. 

19— North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angelos, } 
$8,160,000. XB^70 flight test progiuini, Edwards 
Cahf. Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSC), Wi 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— General Motors Corp., • 
Mich, $4,694,318, Work on the TITAN II gui( 
Milwaukee, Wis. Ballistic Systems | 
(AFSC), Norton APB, San Bernardino, Calif, 

— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co,, Sunnyvale, } 
$1,600,000, Research and development for a sat 
Sunnyvale. Ballistics Systems 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif, 

—Boeing Co,, Seattle, Wash. $25,186,000. Assci 
installation, and checkout of MINUTEMAN mil 
Forks AFB complex. Grand Forks, 
Ballistics Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB; 
Beniardino, Calif. f 
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28 — Moiriaoii-Kmidaen & Associates, South Gate, Calif, 
5815 ,()()(). Construction of MINUTEMAN missile 
launch facilities at Malmstrom APB. Great Falls, 
Mont. Army Corps of En|>'ineors Ballistic Missiles 
Construction Oflice (AFSC), Norton APB, San Ber- 
nardino. Calif. 

— Burroughs Corp., Defense & Space Group, Paoli, Pa. 
$1,876,00(1. Badar maintenance and supply support. 
Paoli. PlectiwHC Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hunscoin 
Field, Bedfoi'd, Mass, 

24 — Coin mil nication Sy.stem.s, Inc., Paramus, N.J, $2,484,- 
nOO, A dcsi^>‘n study profi^ram for the defense communi- 
cations system. Paramus. Electronic Systems Div, 
(AFSC), L, G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

— Cuidiss-WriK^ht Corp,, Caldwell, N.J. $2,260,000. Work 
on the X-10 aircraft proR-ram. Caldwell, A(*ronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pattorson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio, 

25— American Electric, Inc,, Paramount, Calif. $2,074,820. 
Production i)f ordnance. Paramount and Long Beach, 
Calif. Ogden Air Materiel Area (APLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

— Boiulix Field Engineering Corp,, Owings Mills, Md. 
$1,282,890. Conversion and modernization of radar 


equipment. Owings Mills. Rome Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Grimss AFB, N.Y. 

— General ftlotors Corp,, Allison Div,, Indianapolis, Tnd. 
$1,098,802. Spare parts for T-56 engines. Indiana- 
polis. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Okla. 

26 — Atlantic Re.search Corp., Duarte, Calif. $2,071,000. 
Development of special test vehicles for re-entry 
vehicle .systems. Duarte. Ballistic Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

— Bunkcr-Kamo Corp,, Canoga Park, Calif. $1,235,000. 
A visual analysis display system. Canoga Park. Ronn^ 
Air Development Center (AFSC), Grimss AFB. N.Y. 
— General Dynamics Corp., Convair Div., San Diego, 
Calif. $1,600,000. Modification of ATLAS missiles. 
San Diego. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton 
AFB, San Bernardino, Calif, 

— ^Thiokol Chemical Corp., Brigham City, Utah. $3,449,- 
400. GENIE rocket motors. Promontory, Utah. Ogden 
Air Materiel Area (APLC). Hill AFB, Utah. 

— Liles Construction Co,, Inc., Montgomery, Ala. $1,275,- 
826. Construction of family housing at Egliii AFB, 
Valparaiso, Fla. Air Proving Ground Center (AFSC), 
Eglin AFB, Fla. 


Advance Procurement Planning Marks First 
Year’s End With Continued Money Savings 


A program of Advance Procure- 
ment Planning designed to increase 
competitive bidding among Defense 
Supply Agency (DSA) industry sup- 
pliers is bringing continuod monetary 
savings. 

Initiated by the Executive Direc- 
torate, Procurement & Production, 
ITeadquarters DSA, more than a year 
ago, the program is now operating 
virtually on a DSA-wide basis and 
has been widely praised by industry 
as a significant innovation in the pro- 
curement field. 

Advance Procurement Planning is 
a program for providing industry 
suppliers with early information 
concerning future buying plana for 
major items on which large dollar 
procurements are anticipated/^ ac- 
cording to Harold J, Margulis, Chief, 
Procurement Division, Headquarters 
DSA, who is directing the program. 

This advance information on antici- 
pated DSA procurement informs in- 
dustry of the amount and the timing 
of Government purchases and, in 
turn, enables industry to plan more 
effectively for the submission of bids 
and for the utilization of available 
production capability. 

Advance Procurement Planning in- 
formation is usually given to industry 
on a yearly basis, with the informa- 
tion brought up to date periodically. 
This increased lead time in purchas- 
ing helps not only to alert greater 
numbers of facilities in a particular 


industry as to what the Government 
plans to purchase, but also enables 
DSA procurement specialists to buy 
in more advantageous markets. 

The planning is directed toward 
items which will remain in the sup- 
ply system for some time. No ad- 
vance procurement advice to industry 
is attempted on short-run and phase- 
out items or among new items which 
offer insufficient demand experience. 

An example of procurement plan- 
ning is the advance information 
given the clothing industry on the 
Government's intended purchase of 
men^s cotton sateen trousers for the 
Army. Long before the contracts 
were offered for bidding, information 
was circulated to industry that in the 
third quarter of FY 1966 DSA 
planned to buy approximately 1,9 
million pairs, and in the first quarter 
of the next year, 2.6 million pairs. 

Other advance procurement in- 
formation has been made available 
to industry on such varied items as 
photographic film, metal conduits, 
electron tubes, nylon flying helmets 
and men’s coated nylon-twill rain- 
coats. 

Another technique used by DSA 
procurement personnel for saving 
funds is Market Analysis, The Supply 
Centers concentrate on selected items 
which can be purchased at better 
prices through taking advantage of 
seasonal and other factors influencing 
purchase prices. Entering the market 


to schedule Government production 
in the valleys between peaks in 
civilian production results in more 
favorable pricing for Government 
purchases. Maintaining the continuity 
of production lines avoids repetitive 
start-up costs. Taking advantage of 
quantity-price breaks is anotlior 
technique for procurement cost sav- 
ings. DSA is identifying regularly 
new opportunities for use of market 
analysis to more efficiently procure 
the Government’s needs at lower 
costs. 


CLARIFICATION 

Due to several inquiries indicat- 
ing misunderstanding of an article 
published on page 14 of the Febru- 
ary issue of the Bulletin, the 
following clarification of second 
paragraph should be noted; 

“Spurred on by Deputy Secre- 
tary Cyrus Vance, a new data 
language vocabulary is to bo 
phased into use throughout the 
defense establishment. Transition 
will be gradual so as to cause 
minimum problems, but eventually 
all DOD data systems will use the 
same data language vocabulary 
composed of standard data ele- 
ments and data codes. As a result 
of this effort, these systems will 
be able to interchange information 
and data far faster, more accu- 
rately and at less cost than at 
present.” 

This change points out that 
DOD Directive 6000,11 is speaking 
of a data vocabulary and language 
and not a computer programming 
langauge. 
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AMC Tests Industry Information Liaison Office 

The XJ. S. Army Materiel Command (AMC) has begun testing a 
new Army Industry Materiel Information Liaison OlTice (AIMILO) 
Program designed to provide future market information in an ef- 
fort to deepen and broaden industry competition for the Army’s 
procurement dollar and bring down acquisition costs. 

The program is built around an Advanced Planning Procurement 
Information (APPI) form which will be prepared on each end 
item to be pi’ocured by the expenditure of PEMA (Procurement 
Equipment & Missiles, Army) funds in the annual budget. 

APPI data will include pertinent historical facts about the end 
item, current fiscal yerr procurement action, and the Army’s 
planned procurements thi'ough the follbwing six years. Included 
also will be statistics pertaining to quantities, monthly production 
rates and anticipated methods of procurement. 

The APPI will be released to current bidders and sources cleai’ed 
to I'oceive it by the procuring agency’s AIMILO; concurrently, the 
APPI will be synopsized for public media in order to advertise its 
availability to all industries. Those interested may obtain identical 
APPI at any one of the nine AIMILO's established for this purpose 
by presenting proof of security clearance required; or, lacking 
proof, by initiating actions that will enable them to receive APPI 
in the future. 

For test purposes, AIMILO’s have been established at the fol- 
lowing AMC organizational elements: Elecbonics Command, Ft. 
Monmouth, N. J,; Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala.; Weapons 
Command, Rock Island, HI.; Munitions Command, Dover, N. J, ; 
Tank Automotive Center, Warren, Mich.; Mobility Equipment 
.Coriter, St. Louis, Mo.; Aviation Materiel Command, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Los Angeles Procurement District, Pasadena, Calif.; San 
Francisco Procurement District, Oakland, Calif. 

The Pilot Test of the AIMILO Program is being conducted by 
Brigadier General R. C. Conroy, AMC’s Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral for Western Operations, Ft. Mason, San Francisco, Calif. 


AFSC Documents 
Should Be Obtained 
From Procuring Agency 

Difficulty is being expei’iencecl 
at Air Force System Command 
(AFSC) headquarters in meet* 
ing the requirements of contrac- 
tors or prospective contractors 
for AFSC documents needed in 
responding to Requests for Pro- 
posals, etc. This is true particu- 
Uu’ly in the case of requests 
for AFSC/AFLC Manual 310-1, 
“Management of Contractor 
Data and Reports.’’ 

Some of the difficulty may 
stem from a lack of understand- 
ing of the official Air Force dis- 
tribution procedures. According 
to prescribed procedures, tlio 
procuring activity or office ad- 
ministering the contract — the 
Air Force Contract Management 
District, the Air Force Plant 
Representative, System Project 
Office, or similar procuring 
agency — is responsible for pro- 
viding copies of Air Force docu- 
ments to contractors when re- 
quired. Requests made directly 
through these channels should 
result in expeditious responses 
to contractor requests for neces- 
sary publications. 
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PRESIDENT HAILS ARMED FORCES 


This issue of the DEFENSE 
INDUSTRY BULLETIN ffoos 
to press us Servieemen und 
women evei-ytuhere prepme to 
celebrate their annual day on 
May IS, The text of President 
Johnson’s statement on the oo- 
casion of this year's Auncd 
Forces Day is reproduced be- 
low. 


Our country today is stronger militarily than at any 
other time in our peacetime history. Our strength of 
arms is greater than that ever assembled by any other 
nation. 

The successful execution of all our policies depends 
upon the ability to retain the talent and fitness of the 
outstanding men and women in the military .services. 
Those who serve their country in the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marine Corps and Coast Guard, from whom we 
ask so much, are the cornerstone of our military might. 
Their contribution to our freedom and security is beyond 
measure. 

As Commander-in-Chief, I join all of my fellow Ameri- 
cans in high tribute to our servicemen and women on 
Armed Forces Day, 1966. 
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The purpose of the BULLETIN is 
to serve as a means of communication 
between the Department of Defense 
(DOD) and its authorised agencies 
and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide to industry concerning offi- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought by 
members of the defense -industry team 
in solving the problems that may arise 
ill fulhlling the requirements of the 
DOD, 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclassified 
data of iiiterest to the business com- 
munity. Suggestions from industry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
Division, 
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month to the agencies of Department 
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Force, and to representatives of indus- 
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dressed to the Business & Labor 
Division, OASD/PA, Room 2E813, 
The Pentagon, Washington, D.C, 
20301, telephone, OXford 6-2709. 

Contents of the magazine may be 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
be appreciated. 


NADGE Program Nears Procurement 
Contracting and Installation Phase 

Development of the operational and technical characteristics of 
the NATO Air Defense Ground Environment System (NADGPJ) 
is completed, the Department of Defense has announced, and tliis 
prog-ram is now moving- into the procurement, contracting and 
installation phase. 

This large electronics complex has been funded under the NATO 
Infrastructure program at a total cost of $308 million. The IJ.S, 
share of this is $95 million, all of which will be spent in this 
country. Several companies have already announced their desire 
and capability to take on the job of weapon system consortium 
manager for the production and installation of NADGE. 

To provide a single focal point in DOD for NADGE matters, the 
Secretary of Defense has designated the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations & Logistics) as the office of primary re- 
sponsibility for the NADGE program. Within OASD (I&L), the 
Directorate for International Programs, headed by Mr. Donald S. 
Cuffe, Oxford 7-6981, is the action office. Mr. William C. Kruse, 
Oxford 5-3460, and Colonel John P. Healy, USAF, OXford 5-9341, 
are the action officers. 

To assist in the management of the program, the U.S. Air Force 
has been designated the agency to provide, on behalf of the DOD, 
technical and administrative assistance to U.S. NADGE contrac- 
tors. The Office of the Director of Production, Hq, USAF, headed 
by Colonel Walter E. Kelly, OXford 7-9876, is the Air Force 
action office. 

The Office of the Defense Advisor, U.S. Regional Office for NATO 
Affairs, NATO Building, Paris, France, represents the U.S. on the 
NATO committees and panels handling NADGE, and provides 
the overseas representation and point of contact for U.S. coiitrnc- 
toi-s. 


Industrial Security Office Opens in Columbus, Ohio 

The new Defense Industrial Security Clearance Office (DISCO), 
which will provide for consolidation of industrial security eljjui'- 
ance functions previously performed at more than 100 locations 
throughout the country, was opened March 8, 1965, in Columbus, 
Ohio. 

DISCO will assume responsibility for clearing defense contractor 
employees who require access to classified information which are 
now processed by the thi-ee Militai-y Services. 

WHren the DISCO was opened on March 8 only the security 
clearance workload of the Defense Contract Administration Region, 
Philadelphia, was taken over. 

During the next three months the workload for industrial clear- 
ances, nation-wide, will be turned over to DISCO in increments. By 
the end of June, all personnel industrial security clearances will 
have been taken over from the Military Services and centered in 
DISCO. At that time, all defense contractors will be dealing directly 
with DISCO for security clearances of personnel. 

Contractors will continue to deal with their present cognizaivt 
security offices and operate under the revised Industrial Security 
Manual until they are advised by their cognizant security offices 
to submit clearance requests to DISCO in Columbus, Ohio. There- 
after, they will deal directly with DISCO on personnel clearance 
matters. 

Establishment of DISCO is part of the Department of Defense 
plan to consolidate in 1966, under the central management of the 
Defense Supply Agency, organizations of the Military Departments 
engag-ed in contract administration services. 

The new office will be directed by Colonel Lachlan M. Sinclair,, 

USA. ^ 


AF Managemenf ©f 
Engineering Data 

by 

Lt, Col. William O, Rennhacic, USAF 


JS- fundamental principle of 
n^^^iTiagement is that proposed 
ij^^^pi’ovement, or any changes, 
be based on a need. This 
must be soundly ba.sed on 
fticts supporting the need. Hav- 
established the need, alterna- 
tives courses of action to fulfill 
it xTiust be analyzed on the basis 
o-jp oost versus the effectiveness 
o£ each proposed course. 

l£ there ever was a need in 
tHe military complex, it was the 
nee <3. for a disciplined attack on 
tlae defense paperwork .jungle. 
'Tlai s came to a head, after a tidal 
vv£ive of industry criticisms, at 
tiae Air Force Systems Com- 
nitx lid’s (AFSC) Monterrey Con- 
fei'eace in May 1962. General 
Sclni'icyer, Commander, AFSC, 
recognized the importance of 
til is deficiency and responded by 
clii^xi'lering the Data Manage- 
ment Working Group. The new 
concepts developed by this group 
wki ich changed the previous pro- 
cedures were based on need. The 
slieei- volume of paper had to be 
stoiiped. A selective procedure 
fpi* limited acquisition of essen- 
tial data was adopted. No longer 
could the government afford the 
lU3cury of buying all data to sup- 
poi*t all missions on all contracts. 



fjt. Colonel William 0. Keniihack, 
USAP 


Data Management OfTicer 
Air Force Systems Command 

Industry Bulletin 


During the past three years, 
the Air Force has made exten- 
sive studies of their technical 
data requirements. This included 
costs, improved techniques of 
preparing data and an analysis 
of user need. Data review boards 
were formed to insure that only 
minimum requirements were 
placed on contract. The most 
frustrating" problem was the in- 
finite varieties of source docu- 
ments for acquiring data. Data 
was called for in ASPR clauses 
in the general provisions of 
the contract, narratively inter- 
spersed throughout the work 
statement of the contract and, 
of course, referenced in endless 
supporting specifications, exhib- 
its, etc. 

In March 1964, the Air Force 
published the 31.0-1 series of 
manuals and regulations which 
established control of Contractor 
Furnished Data. Requirements 
for data had to be listed ,011 a 
DD Form 1423 and selected 
from an Authorized Data! List 
(Vol II of AFSC/AFLC MaWial 
310-1). This technique gave in- 
stant visability to the myi'iacl of 
data requirements. The author- 
ized Data List contains some 300 
discrete items of data in 13 
categories. Each data item states 
the requirement. It is not a reg- 
istry of acceptable specifications, 
or an abstract whicli calls! out a 
list of supporting applicable 
documents. Each data item is a 
specification for data only. When 
this authorized Data List was 
prepared, rather than go to the 
functional area of primary re- 
sponsibility and ask them what 
data should be listed, the Sys- 
tems Program Director was 
asked, "What data do you need 
to do your job?” After review- 
ing some 9,000 detailed data re- 
quirements in documents, only 
300 are now considered neces- 
sary for standard application. 

Contractors are just as anx- 
ious to reduce the delivery of 


l)aper a.s the Government. Some 
liave estimated that the weight 
of the paper delivered in the 
past has exceeded the weight of 
the product. The heart of a con- 
tractor’s system for controlling 
the development and production 
of his product is the engineering 
control and release procedui’e. 
Control of drawings are a major 
portion of this procedure. Draw- 
ings are not only diagrams but 
are actually an intelligence bank 
for control and communication 
of the configuration, its mate- 
rials and methods of manufac- 
ture. For example, they state- 
pi’ocesses, tolerances, manufac- 
turing techniques and also ref- 
erence applicable specifications 
and other vital information. 

Literally millions of drawings 
are required to document our 
current weapons systems. The 
storage and retrieval by the 
Government of this data is often 
unnecessary, impractical and 
virtually impossible. It has been 
conservatively estimated that, 
to document existing military 
hardware, stacks of full size 
drawings 12 feet high would be 
required which would cover ap- 
proximately 40 square miles. 
Even microfilming of these 
drawings does not solve the basic 
issue and indeed gives increased 
problems of visibility and legi- 
bility. The key to the problem is 
nexd. The government should 
acquire only specific types of 
drawings to meet precise needs. 

The Engineering Drawing 
category in the Authorized Data 
List contains 18 data items. 
Thefse can be selected as needed 
by the data manager and placed 
on the DD Form 1423. These 
data items supersede the re- 
quirements of MCP 71-77 which 
will become obsolete. One of the 
most important features of the 
new data items is that they do 
not necessarily require delivery 
of the data. For example, by 
placing "E-2” on contract re- 
quires the preparation of draw- 
ings in accordance with MIL-D- 
70327. If the contractor has a 
drawing practices manual which 
implements 70327, E-2 tells the 
contractor that the drawings he 
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Defense Contract 
Administration Unified 

For those induslries who do 


prepares for his own use are ac- 
ceptable to the Air Force. 

In tlie past, the Government 
had to acquire the drawings in 
order to establish “rights” for 
the design information when de- 
veloped at Government expense. 
In May 1964, Defense Procure- 
ment Circular #6 was published 
which divorced “rights” from 
“requirements” for data. In 
effect, the Government did not 
have to get delivery of drawings 
in order to establish rig|^hts for 
the drawings which disclosed 
design information. 

Reprocurement Data is one of 
the most controversial issues 
which has chronically plagued 
the Government. One problem, of 
course, is to clearly identify 
those items which were devel- 
oped at Government expense 
versus those which were devel- 
oped at private expense or pro- 
cured from vendors at private 
expense. Many times the dis- 
tinction is unclear especially 
when data contains processes 
and techniques applied generally 
across the contractor’s product. 
The Air Force has no intention 
of acquiring data delivered with 
limited rights and using it for 
reprocurement. On the other 
hand, every effort will be made 
to get a reprocurement data 
package for those products 
where the Government .funded 
the R&D effort. Competitive re- 
procurement can be expected 
when the design has been estab- 
lished and follow on quantities 
can be produced by a responsive 
industry. 

General Bradley, Commander, 
Air Foi'ce Logistics Command 
(APLC), has fought the paper 
mountain for many years. He is 
particularly concerned about 
adequate reprocurement data. 
AFLC Pamphlet 70-2, “Compe- 
tition with Confidence,” explains 
his position. Data Item P-14 
gives the contractor a voice in 
determining the method by 
which components should be pro- 
cured. MIL-STD-789 will im- 
plenjent this concept for all the 
services. 

With a clear foi’thright data 
procedure, the Air Force can 

(.Continued on Page 18) 


business with the Government, 
life in 1965 will steadily become 
easier. 

This is the prediction of the 
Contract Administration Serv- 
ices (CAS), which got its start 
in June 1964 as the unified Gov- 
ernment organization to deal 
with contractors in administra- 
tion of assigned contracts. Con- 
stituting a separate but parallel 
mission within the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency (DSA), the CAS 
will operate in coordination with 
the Agency’s other missions in 
supply and service management 
and the administration of as- 
signed defense programs. 

This new organization and 
concept came into being when 
Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara directed that a study 
be made for the purpose of de- 
termining how field contract 
administration was being per- 
formed and what could be done 
to improve it. Called Project 60, 
the study had the following 
three objectives: 

1. Improve management of 
contracts in the field. 

2. Decrease operating costs. 

3. Minimize Government con- 
trols over industry. 

Detailed observation and anal- 
ysis of the administration of 
contracts in the field were made 
by a joint task force over a peri- 
od of about a year. Then a re- 
port was submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense which outlined 
three steps for improving the 
performance of contract admin- 
istration services as follows: 

1. Certain immediate improve- 
ments within the frame- 


work of organizatic 
they then existed. 

2. Consolidation of cc 
admini.stration servi 
regions throughou 
United States. 

3. Expansion of conso! 
contract administi 
service.s for major wi 
systems plants, susc 
to administration bj 
an organization. 

The Secretary of Defen 
proved the first two rcco: 
dations and announced i 
test would be initiated in 
state region with headqi 


Dolroit CAS Region 
Established 

'Thc! Detroit Contract J 
istration (GAS) Region was 
liflhod on April 1. It will p( 
contract administration on d 
contracts in tlio state of Mi 
with headquarters at 1C80 
Grand Boulevard, in Detroit 
The principal organizatior 
solidatod into tlio Detroit 
Region are tlio Detroit Arm 
curonient District, Detroi 
Force Contract Managemon 
trlct, Detroit Navy Inspco 
Material and the Grand ! 
Air Force Contract Mana( 
Oillce. Colonel W. ID. Besse, 
is the Director of the Detrc 
gion. 

Deti’oit is the second Cj) 
gion to bo established 1 
United States of the c 
planned. The Philadelphia 1 
covering the flvo-state at 
Delaware, Maryland, so 
Now Jersey, most of Ponnsy 
Virginia, West Virginia ai 
District of Columbia, was c 
dated last year. 


at Philadelphia and the 
tion of a national pi 
group for nation-wide coi 
tion. He directed that tli 
recommendation be ind6 
deferred. ' 

The new concept begaif 
hold in June 1964 wi 

(Continued on Pdi 
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Tools for the Mon 


by 

Caf>tain Lewis B. Melsoii^ USN 



Cnpt, Lewis IL Melson, USN 
Director, Naval Applications Grionp 
Ofllcc of Naval Research 


LrSist Slimmer four Nnvy divers lived for 11 days in a 
long chamhev at the hottom of the ocean 30 miles 
off Bermuda at a deptli of 108 foot. Not only did the men 
til tike their home in tlie chamber called SEALAB I but 
tlioy emerged periodically each day to perform various 
tiisks in the surrounding area. Never before had divers 
woflced for such long periods in water as deep as this. 
Yot: SEALAB T was only the first phase of a long-range 
sxiporimcntal program conducted by the Office of Naval 
search which is expected to make it possible eventually 
Coi* clivers to work and live at a depth of J,000 feet and 
aoiicoivably at even greater de])ths. 

Late next summer SEALAB IT will take place one 
niilo off La Jolla, Calif., in 250 feot of water, This time 
Lavo 10-man teams of divers, which may include civilian 
well as Navy personnel, will inhabit SEALAB 11, a 50- 
foot: structure, for periods of 15 to 30 days. A major 
^t>joctivc will be to (letormino how much useful work can 
ixccomplished in tlie ocean environment at that depth. 
The SEALAB is now part of the Mnn-in-the-Sea effort 
^ the new Deep Submergence Systems Program in the 
Special Projects Office, It is part of the objective 
^ ^Icvol oping deep sea salvage and submarine rescue fa- 
rJ At tliG present time, such work is restricted by 

^ fact that at depths below 100 feet only a few minutes 
I’cquires long periods of decompression. Obviously, 
^ ^*53 severely limits the amount of work that can be ac- 
in one day. The length of undersea time avail- 
^ to a diver is also limited by the amount of breathing 
carried in his SCUBA tanks. The deepei' he goes, 
rapidly he uses up the supply in his tanks, 
the SEALAB concept the diver lives in a home placed 
tine depth at which the work is to be performed. This 
him to draw on an unlimited supply of breathing 
^ «vnd he does not have to be concerned with decompres- 
xmtil the job has been completed. 

l, j^lthovigh the SEALAB concept overcomes the major 
Ij^^vilties in attempting to extend the capabilities of 
'^Vs to work at considerable depths for extended periods 






of time, there are still the problems nf how mucli and 
what kind of work the diver can accomplish at such 
depths. In particular, special tools must be devised if the 
diver is to perform tasks that will make worthwhile 
the effort and cxjicnse required to place him down there 
in the first place. 

hirst of all, the buoyancy of the water counterbalances 
gravity to such an extent that the diver has to operate 
much like an astronaut out in s])acc working on the out- 
side of his space vehicle. In fact, the diver has a greater 
problem since he must cont<?iKl with the density of the 
water while the astronaut has no pressure on him at all. 
Basically, however, the g'ravity effect is quite similar. 
Unless he can see or stand on the ocean bottom, lie has 
no orientation and literally docs not kno\v wdiich end is 
up. Any violent movement on his part, such as associated 
with cutting, pounding, or twisting will tend to pvoi>el 
him away from liis work. If a tool he is using slips from 
his gra.sp, it will float away (in contrast to space whore 
anything that is lot loo.se will stay put). If the diver 
uses lines to attach tlie tools to himself, the lines can 
become entangled. 

The diver is also handicapped by poor visibility and, in 
some cases, will have to work in pitch blackness. In such 
circumstances lights are of little assistance and the back- 
scatter is likely to blind him, Anotlier problem foi' the 
diver is undersea currents, which are tricky and unpre- 
dictable, In the increased dci'isity of the dee)) sea en- 
vironment even slow currents apply groat pressure and 
are equivalent to being pushed by a 700-mile-an-hour 
wind. Just the act of trying to position himself to go to 
work becomes a difficult chore. Magnets on his feet may 
help if there is some sort of solid metal platform avail- 
able on which to work. Even standing on the ocean bottom 
is only possible if it is firm enough and not loose, mucky 
sediment which can be as dangerous as quicksand. 

Any tools to bo developed for \mdevsea work must bo 
designed with these conditions in mind. They must be 
simple and versatile so timt any tool kit carried by the 
diver can bo manageable in size. They must be resistant 



SEALAB I aquanaut securing the entry hatch which leads 
to the oxygen -helium atmosphere lowering operation off 
the Bermuda Coast in July 1964. 

(Co7itimicd on Page 18) 
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Mr Henrv J Kuss, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
De/eiise for^Intcrnational Logistics 

that our sales of military equipment to oui Allies have 
reached $6 billion during the past four years and that the 
military export program will probably provide a total of 
$10 biliion of military equipment through the sales route 

^^The principal countries involved in the $C billion of 
past sales are reported as follows: Italy, Germany, United 
kingdom, Australia and Canada $4.4 hilhon; Au^ 
Belgium/Luxembourg, Denmark, 

Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland and NATO oigani- 
zations $1.1 billion; India, Iran and Saudia Arabia and 
other Near East countries $0.3 billion; Japan and New 
Zealand $0.3 billion; 20 or more other countries— about 

$0..3 billion. ^ , , 

In pursuing a vigorous program of encouraging^ such 
exports of strategic materials and equipment to friendly 
foreign governments, the United States serves three im- 
portant needs. 

• The first is to strengthen our Allies, militarily, con- 
sistent with our own political-economic^ objectives, 

• The second is to promote . cooperative logistics and 
standardization with our Allies. 

• The third is to oifset the current unfavorable balance 
of payments resulting, largely, from U, S. military de- 
ployments abroad. How effective military exports have 
been in this respect is shown by the fact that with a rise 
of such exports to 41% of our defense expenditures abroad 
last year, the net adverse effect of such expenditures was 
reduced from a high of $3 billion in 1961 to $1.7 billion. 

‘^Nevertheless,^’ Mr. Kuss stresses, “the challenge of 
this market makes present American competition mild by 
comparison, and demands unique qualifications. These in- 
clude men of strong motivation, high initiative and intel- 
ligence, plus adequate financing.” 

Thus far the potential for this market has not been 
reached. Estimates indicate that this could go as high as 
$5.5 billion over the next three years alone. This potential 
is being further enlarged by the vast sums — between $3 


and $4 billion in 1965, for example — being spent on re- 
search to develop potentially exportable military equip- 
ment. In contrast, the United Kingdom will spend $400 
million, Germany $180 million and France $176 million, 
Dr. Eugene G, Fubini, Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Deputy Director of Research & Engineering), recently 
stated that 21 current research programs conducted under 
this plan give strong promise of breakthrough. 

Needed: A New Breed of Management 
The most critical factor bearing on the success or fail- 
ure of the military export program is the development 
of highly qualified executives possessing what Mr. Kuss 
calls “a very high T rating.” 

“A high T’’* rating,” he explains, “designates the com- 
bination of strongly developed senses of initiative, intel- 
ligence and insight. Of the three, insight is the most 
essential ingredient.” All the men who assist him in ad- 



ministering the military export program, Mr. Kuss pointed^ 
out, rate exceedingly well on tlio ‘T scale*. These men 
are : 

• Leonard D. Dunlap, Mr. Kuss’ deputy. He often acts 
as head of the office in place of Mr. Kuss since travel is 
a necessity to maintain a high “L*” rating. 

• Leonard A. Alne, Director of Rod Negotiating Team. 
He is responsible for international logistics negotiations 
in Japan, Canada, Taiwan, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, 
Thailand, Burma, Australia, Malaysia, South Africa, 
France, New Zealand and NATO. 

• Hugh J. Gownloy, Director of White Negotiating 
Team. He is responsible for all aspects of our German 
cooperative logistics program. 

• Frank J. Fede, Director of Blue Negotiating Team, 
He is responsible for Italy, Spain, Argentina, Brazil,^ 
Chile, Mexico, Venezuela, Peru, Colombia, PIcuador, Bch 
gium, Netherlands, and miscellaneous countries world- 
wide. 

• Peter E. Feigl, Director of Gray Negotiating Team. 
He is responsible for the United Kingdom, Switzerland, 
Austria, India, Israel, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Turkey, 
Iran, Iraq, Jordon, Greece and Pakistan. 

In addition to the members of his own staff, Mr. Kuss 
also looks to three Military Service organizations for their 
assistance in implementing their portions of the military 
sales program on a world-wide basis: 

• As Director of International TiOgistics, Office of the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics, Department of the 
Army, Brigadier General Howard K. lOggleston is re- 
sponsible for the Army portion of the military sales 
program on a world-wi<ln basis. 

• In the Air Force, Colonel George Johnson, Assistant : 
for Mutual Security, Office of the Deputy Chief of Stall, ; 
Systems & Logistics, directs the Air Force portion of the ; 
Military Assistance Program, both witli respect to Grant : 
Aid JMid military sales. 

• Captain B. D. Olaggett, Director of the Materiel and 
International Logistics Division in the Office of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, cli recta the Navy’s foreign military 
sales and international logistics programs. 

Each of the above directs the sales activities in his 
department and is responsible for Im messing its resources 
to the military export program. 

Adequate Financing Ess on tin) — ami Available 

Pew corporations are anxious to shoulder the cost of 
production without progress payments in advance of de- 
livery. About 70% of the potential military export orders, 
Mr. Kuss notes, is covered by such pay-as-you-go finanC' ; 
ing. 

Another 20% of tlie ordcu’s ne(ul credit assistance of ■ 
a short- or medium- term nature. For some nations this ■ 
IS to let them defer payment until after delivery; others i 
need credit assistance in order to defer payment from | 
one fiscal year to the next. Much of this may bo obtained ! 
through private banks and the U. S. Government, 

About 10% of those orders included in the estimate of 
the next five years’ potential will need medium- to long- 
term financial credit from sources other than private 
banks. Congress has authorized such credit to be admin- ; 
i stored through the Defense Department when not avail- 
able from other souree.s. During the next 10 years it is 
anticipated that such credit may roach $1.5 billion, How- ; 
ever, these guarantees will bo issued for military sales ; 
deemed solely to bo in support of U. S. foreign policy [ 
and, with respect to developing countries, where the pay- 1 
ments required in the sales agreement will not unduly I 
interfere with that nation’s economic development. Fees ; 
and premiums in connection with these credits will be j 
adjusted in keeping with the customer-nation’s financial 
risk status and the U, S. foreign policy considerations f 
involved, ^ 

In general, U. S, Government financial guarantees will [ 
be rendered for sales by a U. S. exporter directly to an | 
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TABLE I 






SHORT TERM SALES GOALS 





(IN MILLIONS- 

BY FISCAL YEARS) 



TOTAL 


ACTUAL SALES 

POTENTIAL SALES 

POTENTIAL 

REGIONS 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1965-67 

EUROPE 

$1405.8 

$1342.8 

$1088.2 

$1453.6 

$1297.0 

$1274.1 

$4024.7 

NEAR EAST, SOUTHEAST 
ASIA, AFRICA 

5.3 

75.4 

61.9 

263.5 

154.5 

159.5 

577.5 

FAR EAST 

104.5 

104.9 

262.1 

138.1 

171.6 

170.6 

480.3 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
(includes Canada) 

57.6 

53.7 

115.0 

76.5 

164.7 

113.0 

354.2 

$1573.2 

$1576.8 

$1527.2 

$1931.7 

$1787.8 

$1717.2 

$5436.7 



eligible purchaser under certain conditions. One condition 
is when the exporter himself extends credit and financing. 
A second is when the exporter extends credit based on 
financing he himself has obtained, A third circumstance 
would be when no credit is extended by the exporter but 
the purchaser himself obtains needed funds through his 
own loan negotiations, 

There is a second category of sales possibly necessi- 
tating U. S, Government credit guarantees. This consists 
of sales concluded by the U. S, itself. In one such case, 
credit is extended by the GovernniGnt and refill ancea 
through an eligible lender based on evidence of indebted- 
ness received fi'om the purchaser. Governinent credit 
guarantees would also be justified when the sales con- 
tract itself calls for payment on a cash or “dependable 
undertaking baais.“ In this case the purchaser gets funds 
to meet payments to the U. S, from an eligible lender, 
pursuant to a loan or credit agreement between the 
purchaser and the lender, 

In urging American business to exploit fully the sales 
potential of military exports — a program, by the way, 
that is strongly endorsed by both the President and the 
Secretary of Defense — Mr, Kuss admonishes such busi- 
nesses to be guided by the defense objectives of the pro- 
gram as well as by enlightened self-interest. 

“The company that has approached the international 
market with solely a commercial point of view,” he warns, 
“lias fared poorly by comparison with the company that 
approaches the international market as a member of the 
defense team,” 

Future issues of the Defeme lndusU*y Bulletin will 
carry a series of articles on the interfaces of Gover7imc7it 
and Industry in International Loffistiesj i.c, the Military 
Export Market, 

TABLE II 

EXPENDITURE FORECAST 

(IN MILLIONS} 

Based on Fiscal Year projections of specific item 
forecasts and anaiyses of expenditures, this $1 0 to 
$15 billion potential may be found largely as 
follows: 

FY 62-71 Forecast 
Minimum Potential 


EUROPE 

$ 7,000 

$10,000 

FAR EAST 

1,000 

1,500 

WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
(Includes Canada) 

NEAR EAST, SOUTHEAST 

500 

tooo 

ASIA, AFRICA 

500 

1,000 

OTHER COMMERCIAL 

1,000 

1,500 

(Not identifiable by region) 

$10,000 

$15,000 


New Navy Attack Aircraft 
Named Corsair II 

The A-7A light attack aircraft (VAL) has been given 
the name CORSAIR El. Tlie original CORSAIR was the 
F-4U, a single engine inverted gull wing, Navy and 
Marine Corns fighter -bomber used extensively in World 
War II and Korea. 



CORSAIR II 


The new CORSAIR 11, a modified version of the F-8 
CRUSADER, will be delivered to the Navy in the fall of 
1965 and is expected to reach the fteet in the fall of 1966. 

The original CORSAIR was manufactured by Chance- 
Vought Corp,, Dallas, Tex., and the new CORSAIR II 
is produced by Ling- Temco -Vought, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 
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"Total Package" Concept Planned 


for C“5A Program 


The Secretary of Defense has approved an Air Force 
px'opoaal to acquire the C-5A transport aircraft iindor a 
]iew "Total Package” procurement technique. 

Under the “Total Package” concept, one contract will be 
awarded on a competitive basis for developmetd, produc- 
tion and lifetime support of the aircraft — including spare 
parts and ground support equipment. Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force (Installations & Logistics) Kobert H, 
Charles^ in briefing the press on the new procurement 
method, stated, *^The concept of total procurement is 
straightforward. It’s simply baaed on the premise that 
yon can set up the proper competitive atmosphere and 
define accurately what a system is to do. A suitable con- 
tract covering development, production and support can 
be let which will (1) protect the Government against 
huge overruns; (2) cause contractors to bid realistically 
for all phases of the program , . , and (3) , . , use 
the profit motive as the lever to obtain effective manage- 
ment on the part of the contractor,” 

The competitors for the airframe contract are Boeing, 
Douglas and Lockheed. For the engine contract, they are 
Geiieral Electric and Pratt and Whitney. The contract in 
both cases will be awarded to the competitor whose toeli- 
nical and price proposals are considered to provide the 
greatest overall value throughout ten years oi operation. 

The "Total Package” procurement technique represents 
a significant departure from past practices. It can be used 
m this case because development and production of the 
C~oA involve no large steps beyond the present technical 
knowledge of the aircraft industry, and an estimate of pro- 
duction^costs can be made without extensive prior develop- 
ment. The Air Force is able to specify the desired per- 
formance with considerable precision, and witli a reason- 
able expectation that it can be achieved, (Notwithstanding 
the dollar amount and duration of the program, the C-5A 
which it is reasonable to obtain com- 
petitive production commitments at the outset.) 

In previous large programs, only development work has 
nonnally been awarded at the outset. Subsequently, the 
production work had to be awarded to the developniciit 
contractor, on a non-competitive basis, unless the Govern- 
ment was willing to duplicate, at great cost in money and 
time, much of the work already performed. Thus, the 
company which won the development contract was for all 
practical purposes assured, without making any production 
commitments, of winning the much larger follow-on con- 
tracts, which frequently represent over 75% of the total 
program. 

The formula for arriving at the winning competitor's 
ultimate profit, while providing a strong incentive for 
high quality at low cost, will not require the contractor 
to assume aU the risk. There will be a sharing of costa 
above, and of savings below, the competitively established 
target coat. 

The Government will benefit from the "Total Package” 

^ overall system costs 

and better operational performance, through competition. 
In particular: 


.j It will requn’e a tightening of design and configura- 
tion discipline, both in the specifications on which the 
competitors will submit proposals and in the work under 
the contract. 


. *, eliminate unrealistic "aalesmanship.” 

nicluding uiider-estiiTiates of cost and over-estimates of 
pertormance, which is encouraged when bidders are re- 

n’il. commitments on only a small por- 

tion of the total sale* 


* and performance figures foi 

production units before detail begins, the con tractors 


will have a strong motive to design for economical pro- 
duction, product reliability and simplicity of maintenance, 
all of which are strongly influenced by actions taken dur- 
ing the detail design period, and for which tliere is little 
inducement in the absence of a production commitment. 

® The contractors will obtain supplies and services 
from the most efFicient source, whether in-house or by 
outside contract and, if by outside contract, through 
competitive bidding, thus providing opportunities for ef- 
ficient suppliers, including small businesses and those 
located in economically distressed areas. 

The priinary advantage to the aircraft industry is the 
creation of a competitive framework in whicli profit 
swings can be much larger than in non-competitive sitiia- 
tions — a framework in which the truly efficient contrac- 
tor can be adequately rewarded. Another advantage is 
that the contractor will have more responsibility, thereby 


OoL Rankin Heads C-5A SPO 

A System Program Olfice (SPO) for the C~5A heavy 
logi.%tics transport aircraft has been ostablishcd at Mic 
Air Force System CommaiuPa Aeronautical Systems 
Division at Wright- Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

Colonel W, F* Rankin, Jr., i.s the System Program 
Director and head of the ofiice. M. C. Chase is assistant 
director* 

Three deputy directors to Colonel Rankin are: IL V, 
Lowry, for engineering; G* E* Oster for prociiiemcnt ; 

nr * Rudcseal (acting) for Test and Deployment* 
hi. 1). Moiuoe is acting Chief of the Configuration ^lan- 
agement Division, and Lt. Colonel J. A. Loudcrmilk in 
Chief of the Program Control Division. C. B. Hargis, 
Jr., IS Systems Engineering Director, 

• direct all Air Force activities pertain- 

ing to the C“5A system throughout its development and 
testing phase up to the time it becomes part of the 
operational fleet. 


permitting some relaxation of Government controls which 
when the constraints of competition ni'D 


inore are other unique features in the proposed C-5A 
contract. Two of the most significant are: 


• Although the engines will be bought by the Air Force 
directly from the engine company, which will be respon- 
sible for the specified performance of the engine as a 
separate unit, the aircraft manufacturer will be respon- 
siDle for the performance of the aircraft as an integrated 
system, including the engines. 


The original contract will cover development, pi'o<l!uc- 
tion and support for 68 operational airplanes. However, 
the Government may later decide to buy more. To prevent 
no n-competitive procurement at such time, the contract 
Will give the Government an option on additional air- 
planes at prices which can automatically be determined 
I ♦ company’s actual cost experience on previous 
O-GAs, m accordance with a formula established in the 
original competition. 


tuiiuujjL will oe applied to otno 

appropriate programs in the future and will greatly in 
crease Die amount of Air Force woi^k awarded competi 
tivGly Ihis IS expected to produce more realistic biddini 
on performance and on cost, the lowest price for product; 

quality, and an industry framework ii 
which efficient contractors are rewarded appropriately. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

John M. Malloy was appointed Dep. 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Pro- 
curement) to succeed Graeme C. Ban- 
nerman, who is now Asst, Secretary 
of the Navy (Installations & Logis- 
tics) Mr. Malloy assumed his new 
duties the first week in April. He is 
a retired Navy captain and during 
his service in the Navy held a variety 
of assignments in the procurement 
field. Since his retirement from active 
duty in July 1903 he was employed by 
North American Aviation, Inc., where 
he was Asst, Corporate Dir, respon- 
sible for assisting in the development 
of company contracting policies and 
their implementation. 

HAdni. Charles A. Blick, SC, USN, 
Exec. Dir. of Procurement & Produc- 
tion, Defense Supply Agency (DSA), 
has been reassigned to succeed RAdnn 
Jack J. Appleby us Commanding Ofii- 
cer, Navy Ship's Store OfTlce, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Adm. Blick's successor will 
be announced at a later date. 

In another key DSA personnel 
change, RAdm. John W. Bottoms, SC, 
USN, presently Force Supply OlHcer, 
Staff of Commander Service Force. 
Pacific Fleet, was named to succeed 
Maj. Gen. Bruce E. Kendall, USA, as 
Exec. Dir., Logistics Services, DSA. 
Gen. Kendall will become Exec. Dir. 
of Supply Operations at DSA head- 
quarters. 

Other new DSA assignments in- 
clude: Col. P. J. Heiiggeler, USAF, 
currently Dir. of Planning & Manage- 
ment, at the Defense General Supply 
(Jlenter, Richmond, Va,, will become 
Dep, Commander of the Center. He 
will succeed Col. Charles A. Shaune- 
sey, Jr., USA, who is being reassigned 
to Department of the Army headquar- 
ters in Juno; and Col. William Paule, 
USAF, currently Asst, Exec., Hq., 
DSA, will become Commander, DSA 
Administrative Support Center and 
Staff Director, Administration, suc- 
ceeding Col. 0. U. Rumph, USA, Col 
Rumph will leave in April for an over- 
seas assignment. Col. Janies A. Cogs- 
well, USAF, has been assigned as 
Dir., Industrial Security, Defense Con- 
tract Administration Services. 

Dr, Edward I. Salkovitz was ap- 
pointed Dir, for Materials Sciences 
in the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA) succeeding Charles 
F, Yost. In this position, Dr. Salko- 
vitz will be responsible for the direc- 
tion of a broad program of materials 
research conducted for ARPA by var- 
ious university and industrial con- 
tractors. This research is generally 
in the field of Solid State Physics, 
Metallurgy, Chemistry and Structural 
Mechanics. 

New assignments in the Defense 
Communication Agency are: Col. John 
M. Johannes, USAF, as Asst, for 
Command, Control & Communications 
Program Reviews; Col. Dwane R. 
Valentine, USAF, as Dep. Asst. Dir. 
of Operations. 



Col. Carl E. Walker, USMC, has 
assumed duties as Chief, National 
Organizations Div., Directorate for 
Community Relations, Office of Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
replacing Col, Robert A, Carr, USA. 


ARMY 


Stanley Rogers Resor has been 
nominated as Under Secretary of the 
Army. Prior to this appointment, Mr, 
Resor was a partner in the New York 
City law firm of Debcvoiso, Plimp- 
ton, Lyons & Gates, where he special- 
ized in corporate law. 

Lt. Gen. Harvey H, Fischer, Com- 
manding General, III Corps, has been 
named Dep, Commanding General, 
U.S. Continental Army Command, to 
succeed the late Lt. Gen. Edwin J. 
Messingor, Jr, Maj. Gen. Ralph E. 
Haines, Jr., has been nominated for 
promotion to rank of lieutenant gene- 
ral and will become Commanding 
General, III Corps, 

Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr„ Chief 
of Engineers, will retire on July 1, 
Maj. Gen. William P. Cassidy, now 
Commanding General of the U.S. 
Army Engineering Center and Com- 
mandant of the U.S, Army Engineer 
School, has been designated to succeed 
Gon. Wilson as Chief of Engineers 
and nominated for promotion to lieu- 
tenant general. 

Col. Harry W. Elkins is the new 
Commanding Officer of the U.S, Army 
Electronics Research & Development 
Activity, Ft. Huacluica, Ari^ 

The now Commanding Officer oi 
Dugway (Utah) Proving Grounds is 
Col. William W. Stone, previously 
assigned to the Special Projects Office, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Col. Glenn H. Gardner has been 
assigned the Commanding OfRcev, 
Special Warfare & Civil Affairs 
Group, U.S. Army Combat Develon- 
ments Command, replacing Col, Rich- 
ard J. Darnell, 


Ijt. Col. Howard H. Cooksey has 
been appointed Chief, Combat Mate- 
riel Div., Directorate of Developments, 
OITlee of Chief of Research & Develop- 
ment. 


New Army Project Manager assign- 
ments: At Hq., Army Materiel Com- 
mand, Washington, H^C.^-William N. 
Yehle, Project Manager Staff Officer, 
XM-561 (Gamma Goat); and Alan 
Moniingstar, Project Manager Staff 
Officer, Generators. At U.S. Army 
Missile Command, Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala.— Robert Whitley, Dep. Project 
Manager, TOW weapon system; and 
Earl R, Edmondson, Dep, Project 
Manager, Shillelagh weapon system. 


NAVY 

Adm. Thomas II. Moore r will 
become Comniander-in-Chief, Allied 
Naval Forces in the Atlantic, on May 

I. He succeeds Adm. Harold P, Smith, 
who is retiring. 

VAdm, Roy L, Johnson, nominated 
for promotion to admiral, will succoed 
Adm. Moorer as Commander-in- Chi of 
of the U.S. Pacific Fleet. RAdin. Paul 
P. Blackburn, now Senior Member of 
the U.S. Armistice Commission in 
Korea, will succeed VAdm. Johnson 
as Commander of the Seventh Fleet, 
Adm, Blackburn was nominated for 
promotion to vice admiral while hold- 
ing that post. 

RAdm. Levering Smith, Technical 
Dir. of the Navy's Special Projects 
Office, has relieved RAdm. Ignatius 

J. Gnlautin as Dir. of the Special 
Projects Ofilce, Adm. Galantiii has 
succeeded VAdm. Schoech as Chief of 
Naval Material. 

VAdm. John B. Colwell, Commander, 
Amphibious Force, Pacific^ Fleet, has 
been assigned to the position of Dop. 
Chief of Naval Operations (Fleet 
Operations & Readiness) as relief for 
VAdm. Alfred G. Wara. Adm. Ward 
was appointed U.S. Representative on 
the Military Committee and Standing 
Group of NATO. 

RAdm. Charles S. Mintcr, Jr„ pres- 
ently ‘ Supt, U.S. Naval Academy, 
will become Dep, Asst. Chief of Stafl 
for Plans «& Policy, SHAPE, early 
this summer, RAdm. Draper L, Kauff- 
man, now the Navy's Dir. of the Omci! 
of Program Appraisal, will become 
U.S. Naval Academy Supt. about the 
middle of June. 

The following U.S, Marine Corns 
general officer reassigiiments to be 
made in May and June have beon 
announced: Maj. Gen. Jolm H. Mas- 
ters, Asst. Quartermaster General \yill 
become Commanding General, Marine 
Corps Supply Center, Barstow, Canf. 
Brig. Gon. Melvin D. Henderson, now 
Asst. Chief of Staff, G-4, Hq., Mamie 
Corps, will become Commanding Gcm- 
eral, First Marine Brigade, replacing 
Brig. Gen. Marion E. Carl. Brig Gen. 
Carl will bo ordered to duty as Asst. 
Wing Commander, First Marine Air- 
craft Wing. Brig. Gen. Lewis W. Wall 
(selected for major general), present 
Dir, of the Marine Corps Landing 
Force Development Center, Quantico, 
will become Commanding General, 
Third Marine Div. He will replace 
Maj. Gen. William R. Collins, who 
will be ordered to Hq., Marine Corps. 

Capt. Jack L. Apoleby, SC, pres- 
ently serving in the Navy Ship s 
Store Office, Brooklyn, N.Y., has been 
promoted to rank of rear admiral and 
assigned as Dep. Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial for Material & Facilities. 

The following are recent Supply 
Corps officers assignments: LCdr. D. 
Davidson, Jr., SC, as Contract Admin- 
istration Branch Officer, Aviation Sup- 
ply Office, Philadelphia, Pa.; Cdr. G. 
G. Dunn, SC, as Head, Small Busi- 
ness Div., Office of Naval Material. 
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AIR FORCE 


Gen, Dean C, Strother, formerly 
U,S, Rcpreeentative to the Military 
Committee and Standing Group of 
NATO, assumed duty as Commander- 
in-CSuef, North American Air Defense 
Command, and Commander-in-Chief, 
Continental Air Defense Coinmand, on 
April 1, 

Lt. Gen, James Ferguson, Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Research & Develop- 
ment, Hq., USAF, has been assigned 
additional duty as Senior Air Force 
Member, Military Staff Committee, 
United Nations, 

Mai* Geiu Benjamin 0. Davis, Jr,, 
was reassigned from duty as Dir., 
Manpower & Organizations, Hn., 
USAF, to Asst. Dep, Chief of Staff, 
Programs & Requ ironic nts, USAF, 
effective Feb, 19. 

Maj, Gen. Elvin S, Ligon, presently 
Chief of Staff, Allied Air Forces 
Southern Europe, will become Asst, 
to^ the Commandev-in-Chief, Pacific 
Air Forces, on May 1. 

Mnj, Gen, W. T, Hudncll, Com- 
mander, San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area, will retire from active military 
duty on June 1. 

The following new assignments 
have been made to positions in Hq,, 
USAF: Col, Bryan M. Shotts, Dep. 
Chief, Strategic Div., Directorate of 
Operations; Col. Harold E. Collins, 
Aircraft Systems Development OfTicer, 
Directorate of Development; Col, 
William W, Gilbert, Chief, Defense 
Supply Systems Development, Stra- 
tegjc/Defenae Div„ Directorate of 
Development Plans; Col. John C, New- 
man, uhief, Projects Div,, Directorate 
of Foreign Development; and Col. 
Robert L. Ramsey, Chief, Military As- 
sistance Sales Branch, Office of Assist- 
ant for Mutual Security, 


The following are new assignments 
within the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand: Col, James L, Dick, Vice Coin- 
inander, Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories; Col. Kemper 
W, Baket*, Dir,, Advanced Systems 
Studies & Analysis, Systems Engi- 
neering^ Group ( Resear cli & Technol- 
ogy Div,); Col, Kenneth B. Fess, 
Asst. Dir, of Systems Plans, Electron- 
J<>seph Green, 
AGMX“1 Project Officer, Aeronautical 
Systems Div,; Col, James B. Miller, 
Dep. Dir. for Engineering, C-141 
System Project Office, Aeronautical 
Systems Div,; Col. Harry E. Walmer, 
System Program Dir., 416L, Elec- 
tronic Systems Div.; Col. Robert L. 
El well, Chief, Development Div., Air 
Force Weapons Laboratory; Col. 
Andrew Boreski, Jr,, Dep, for Range 
Engineering, Air Force Eastern Test 
Range; Coi, William H. Campbell, 
Dep. for Materiel, Air Force Eastern 
Test Range; Col, C. N, Chamberlain, 
Jr., Asst, Dir,, Systems Engineering, 
Research & Technology Div,; Col, 
Thomas Q. Jones, Jr., Chief, Produc- 
tion Management Div,, Hq., AFSC; 
and Col, M, J, Wetzel, Dep, Com- 
mander, Rome Air Development Cen- 
ter. 


Top 100 Defense Contractors FY 1964 


The 100 companies listed below and 
their subsidiaries which received the 
largest dollar volume of military 
prime contracts of $10,000 or more in 
iiseal year 19C4 accounted for 73.4% 
of the United States total. Tins is a 
decrease of 0.6 percentage points from 
the 73.9% during fiscal year 1963. The 
73,4% of prime contracts awarded to 
the top 100 corporate groups during 
fiscal year 1964 was somewhat lower 

1, Lockheed Aircraft Corp, 

2, Boeing Co, 

3, McDoiinelt Aircraft Corp, 

4, North American Aviation, Inc. 

6. General Dynamics Corp, 

G. General Electric Co, 

7. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co, 

8. United Aircraft Corp, 

9. Martin-Marietta Corp. 

10, Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

11, Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp, 

12, Sperry Rand Corp, 

13, General Tire & Rubber Go. 

14, Liternational Business Machines 
Corp, 

16. Hughes Aircraft Co. 

16. AVCO Corp. 

17. Bendix Corp, 

18. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. 

19. General Motors Corp, 

20. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

21. Raytheon Co. 

22. Ling-Tomco-Vought, Inc. 

23. Westinghouso Electric Corp, 

24. Radio Corp, of America 

26. General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. 

26, Textron, Inc, 

27, Ford Motor Co. 

28, Litton Industries, Inc, 

29, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc, 

30, Chrysler Corp, 

31, Northrop Corp, 

32, Pan American World Airways, 

Inc, ’ 

33, Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey) 

34, Kaiser Industries Corp, 

36. P M C Corp. 

36. Hercules Powder Co, 

37. Collins Radio Co. 

38. General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 

39. Standard Oil Company (Califor- 
nia) 

40. Morrison-Knudsen Co„ Ine; Utah 
Con^struction Co.; Periiii Corp., & 
C. H. LervelL Co. 

41. Honeywell, Inc, 

42. Texaco, Inc, 

43. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

44. Socony Mobile Oil Co, 

45. Aerospace Corp, 

46. Thompson-Ramo- Wooldridge, Inc. 

47. Continental Motors Corp. 

43. Magnavox Co, 

49. du Pont (E.I.) de Nemours & Co. 

60. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co, 


than the average over the last seven 
years. The first 10 companies hnd 
1.7% more of the total than in fiscal 
year 1963, while the remaining com- 
panies had an overall decrease of 
2.2%, It sliould be noted that about 
one-half of tlie military work of the 
large concerns is subcontracted with 
approximately 40% of the amount 
subcontracted going to small business 
concerns. 

51. Republic Aviation Corp, 

62. 01 in Mathioson Chemical Corp. 

63. Burroughs Corp. 

64. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc.; 
Perini Corp,; & Hardeman 
(Paul), Inc. 

66. Western Union Telegraph Go. 

66. Lear-Siegler, Inc. 

67. International Harvester Co. 

68. Johns Hopkins University 

69. System Development Corp, 

60. Curtiss- Wright Corp, 

61. American Machine & Foundry Co. 

62. Day & Zimmerman, Inc. 

63. Signal Oil and Gas Co. 

64. Asiatic Petroleum Corp. 

66. Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc, 

66. Cutler-Hammer, Inc, 

67. Shell Caribbean Petroleum Co. 

68. Kaman Aircraft Corp, 

69. Atlantic Research Corp. 

70. Eastman Kodak Co. 

71. Control Data Corp. 

72. Continental Oil Co. 

73. Hayes International Corp, 

74. Hardeman (Paul), Inc,; Concrete 
Industries (Monier), Ltd.; & 
Hiitchoraon Bros. Pty. Ltd. 

76. Cities Service Co. 

76. Hazoltine Coi'p. 

77. Mitre Corp. 

78. Westinghouso Air Brake Co. 

79. United States Steel Corp, 

80. Texas Instruments, Inc. 

81. Vitro Corp. of America 

82. Richfield Oil Corp, 

83. Standard Oil Co, (Indiana) 

84. Union Oil Co. of California 

86. Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

86. Electronic Communications, Inc, 

87. American Bosch Anna Corp. 

88. American Ship Building Co. 

89. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

90. Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc. 

91. Stanford Research Institute 

92. Hardeman (Paul), Inc. & Morri- 
son-Knndsen Co,, Inc, 

93. Pairchlld-Hiller Corp. 

94. Sinclair Oil Corp. 

96, Kiewit (Peter) Sons' Co. 

96. Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

97. Dynalectron Corp. 

98. Sanders Associates, Inc, 

99. Universal American Corp. 

100. Leavell, C. H., Co, & Kiewit 

(Peter) Sons’ Co. 
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MAY 1965 

Underwater Technology Sympo- 
sium, May 6-7, at Mohican Hotel, 
New London, Conn. Sponsor; Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
Mb E. 47th St., New York, N.Y. 
10017. Presentations will include: 
Deep Ocean Vehicles — their design, 
fabrication and operation; Deep Ocean 
Machinery — the propulsion for deep 
diving submersibles; underwater ma- 
nipulators and controls; environment 
and engineering problems of physiol- 
ogy; and underwater communications 
and navigation. 

National Forum on the Control of 
Water Quality, May 12-13, at head- 
Cjuarters of American Society for 
Testing and Materials (A STM), 10 IG 
Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 
The purpose of the forum is to bring 
together eminent authorities to dis- 
cuss the problems of the control of 
water quality in industry, commerce, 
power, agriculture; and for municipal, 

Army Unfunded 

Active assistance and support to 
industries conducting company-funded 
studies will bo provided by the Army 
Materiel Command (AMC) as part 
of a new program which promises to 
enhance cooperation between the 
Army and industry, 

During the past several years de- 
fense industry accompjished many 
worthwhile studies relating to Army 
research and development equipment, 
objectives and requirements. Those 
studies have been a great help to 
Army R&D and it is to encourage an 
expansion of this elTort that the now 
program is directed. 

Any industrial or research firm may 
submit at any time a proposal for an 
unfunded study. The point of contact 
for all company-funded studios of 
broad scope is the Technical & Indus- 
trial Liaison Oihee, Ofiice of the Direc- 
tor of Research & Development, U.S. 
Army Materiel Command, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Those of narrow scope, fall- 
ing wholly within the purview of a 
single AMC subordinate command, re- 
search laboratory or project manager 
may be established and supported by 
those organizations, Any number of 
proposals may be submitted; however, 
each proposal must include the follow- 
ing information: 

• Study number, 

• Title of study. 

• Study description. 


MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


navigational, fishing, recreational, and 
other purposes. Attendance by pre- 
regi strati on only. Write to A STM 
headquarters for registration informa- 
tion. 

JUNE 1965 

New aerospace materials that with- 
stand searing tempei'atures of re- 
entry will be discussed at the Fourth 
Materials Symposium, June 9-11, to 
be held at the Deauville Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Sponsored by the AFSC 
Research & Technology Division’s Air 
Force Materials Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, the symposium 
is expected to attract more than IBOO 
Government, university and industry 
materials engineers. Its purpose is to 
inform industry of Air Force mate- 
rials requirements and to determine 
liow industry can best provide them. 
The .symposium will be divided into 
20 panel discussions chaired by a 
Materials Laboratory member and one 
from industry. Panels will include 


discussions on manufacturing and 
metal 'Working techniques, coatings, 
composites, high- tempera tui’O metals 
and lubricants, corrosion, nondestruc- 
tive testing, joining and welding. For 
additional information contact: Col. 
Lee R. Standifer, Director, Air Force 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 

Symposiimi on Cost-Effectiveiicss 
Techniques, June 14-16, Washington, 
D.C. Sponsor: Washington Operations 
Research Council (WORC), c/o Booz, 
Allen Applied Researcli, Ine., 4815 
Rugby Avo., Bethesdu, Md. 20014, 
telephone: (Area Code 301) 65 6-2200. 
Presentations will include: Compre- 
hensive discussion of the measures of 
cost and effectiveness; analytical tech- 
niques, with case studies illustrating 
application of the techniques; prob- 
lems and limitations of cost-effective- 
ness; organization for cost-effective- 
ness; and research that is needed and 
discussions of new areas where cost- 
effectiveness might be applied. 


Studies Program Assistance Outlined 


• Data indicating the firm has a re- 
search and development capability in 
the area of the proposed study. 

• Facility clearance. 

• Classification of reports produced, 

• Schedule— starting date and date 
report is to bo submitted. 

• Study coordinators — Department 
of the Army and industrial firm (in- 
cluding qualifications and clearances 
of key personnel concerned with the 
study). 

• Support requested for the study. 
This should indicate documents and 
information needed, and individuals 
or agencies to be visited. As the 
study progresses, additional informa- 
tion may ue desired, 

• Conditions: 

(1) Signature by an authorized 
representative of a qualified industrial 
firm indicates that the firm will pur- 
sue the study as described, furnish 
the AMC agency or command copies 
of the study and all reports pertaining 
thereto and obtain authorization to 
publish any information relating to 
this study from the sponsoring AMC 
agency. 

(2) Signature by an authorized 
representative of the Department of 
the Army indicates approval of the 
study request. 

(3) The qualified industrial firm or 
the sponsoring AMC agency may 
teminate the study at any time. 


The AMC agency concerned will 
determine authorization for publica- 
tion in accordance with Army Regula- 
tion 360-27. 

Upon receipt of a proposed com- 
pany-funded study, the Director of 
Research and Development, AMC,^ or 
other appropriate AMC organization, 
will evaluate the proposal considering 
the benefits to be derived and the sup- 
port requested. If the appropriate 
AMC organization agrees to support 
the study, active assistance will bo 
provided (consistent with current se- 
curity regulations) in the fonn of 
documents and arrangements for con- 
ferences or interviews ^yith key per- 
sonnel. However, availability of Army 
personnel for conferences and inter- 
views may, of necessity, be limited due 
to the pressure of activities connected 
with management of projects sup- 
ported by appropriated monies, which 
have first priority. 

After a study has been approved for 
Army support, the company must ex- 
ecute a policy agreement and 
a signed copy to the sponsoring AMC 
organization. A separate policy agree- 
ment must be executed for each ap- 
proved study. 

Approval of a proposed study by the 
Army includes certification of a com- 
pany ^*need to know” for the data 

[Continued on Page 21) 
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AMC Regulation Outlines Industrv's six panels win be visible to the 

^ viewer. All panels are about 28 inches 

Use of Army Facilities for Testina range in width from five to 

* ^17 inches. Industrial civil defense ines- 


Exercise by the Army Materiel 
Command (AMC) of its authority to 
permit the use by private industry of 
Army facilities for testing iron, steel, 
and other materials for industrial 
purpose is described in AMC Regula- 
tion No. 70-20, dated November 6, 
1964. Delegated by the Secretary of 
the Army to the Commanding Gene- 
ral, AMC, this authority was subse- 
quently redelegated to heads of pro- 
curing activities and^ commanders of 
installations and activities reporting 
directly to that headquarters. 

The new regulation prescribes the 
policies, responsibilities, and proce- 
dures for planning, conducting and 
reporting tests and test services for 
private industry. The provisions of 
this regulation do not apply to Quali- 
fied Products List testing or to mili- 
tary potential testing. 

According to this regulation, any 
individual, private firm, corporation, 
State government, or other organiza- 
tion which is not a part of the Federal 
Government (hereafter referred to as 
^'the purchaser'*) may request tests 
and test servjees at an Army instal- 
jation^ In addition, tests and test serv- 
ices for or on behalf of private foreign 
industry may be perfonned with the 
concurrence of the Chief, Mutual 
Security Office, Headquarters, AMC. 
Such requests for tests must be made 
through the foreign government con- 
cerned. 

Representatives of private industry 
desiring tests or test services should 
submit a written request to the Com- 
manding General, AMC or to com- 
mander of the appropriate AMC activ- 
ity or installation* The request must 
contain information in sufficient detail 
to allow an estimate of the testing 
cost and determination of terms and 
conditions for the test. 

The commander concerned will de- 
termine whether the testing will be 
accomijlishecl or test services provided 
for private industry based upon the 
following criteria; (1) there must be 
clear and convincing evidence that the 
testing requires specialized machines 
and facilities nob found or readily 
available in private industry, and that 
competition with private industry is 
not involved; and (2) the purchaser 
must agree to execute AMC Form 
1271 (Terms and Conditions for Test). 

If it is decided that AMC should not 
conduct the test or provide test serv- 
ices, the purchaser will be advised and 
reasons for the rejection explained. 

If the request is approved, the pur- 
chaser will be so advised and also 
furnished the following information; 

(1) name of the test agency that will 
conduct the test or provide the test 
service; (2) test plan; (3) reporting 
procedures and requirements; and (4) 
cost estimates, including an equitable 


share of direct and indirect overhead 
coals. 

An agreement, in the Terms and 
Conditions for Test (AMC Form 
1271), will be signed by the purchaser 
and the coinmantler concerned. 

Depending upon the nature of the 
test, the Government may require the 
purchaser to furnish funding in the 
amount of the estimated costs to 
guarantee the purchaser's obligation 
to hold the Government harmless from 
claims or loss or damage to property. 
If costs exceed initially available 
funds, additional funding* must be 
provided by the purchaser before ex- 
penditure by the test facility. Upon 
completion of the test, any funds in 
excess of total costs incurred will be 
returned to the purchaser. 

Ordinanly, Government facilities, 
ersonnel, or other resources will not 
e diverted from scheduled tests of 
Government materiel to perform this 
service; however, there may be in- 
stances in which it would be in the 
best interest of the Government to 
revise established test schedules in 
order to accommodate tests of other 
than Government materiel. In such 
instances, priority of the test over 
those scheduled will be determined by 
the commander at whose agency the 
test is to be performed. 

Upon conclusion of the test or test 
services a report of the test will be 
furnished to the purchaser by the 
Govoniment in accordance with the 
reporting procedures and require- 
ments previously established, 


Civil Defense Offers 
Table Display 

A new “table-top" display devoted 
to industrial civil defense is now avail- 
able foi^ the use of State and local 
Civil Defense Directors, business 
firms, and other interested organiza- 
tions and groups. 

Prepared by the Office of Civil 
Defense, the new full-color display 
emphasizes the important role of busi- 
ness and industry in the civil defense 
program and points out how fallout 
shelters can be provided for employees 
and the public at industrial and com- 
mercial facilities. 

The basic theme of the display is 
summarized on one of the panels, 
where the standard yellow and black 
fallout shelter sign is shown and 
described as “the sign of industrial 
preparedness and community protec- 
tion." 

The display itself consists of a 
single strip of heavy art-board, hinged 
so that when it is set up on a table- 


sages, in color, are inscribed on both 
sides of each panel so that the dis- 
play may be viewed from either side, 
or from both sides if a “walk-aroiind" 
layout is arranged. Set in place, one 
display occupies a table-top area of 
about 44 by 12 inches. 

Interested organizations may obtain 
supplies of these displays upon re- 
quest to the U.S.^ Army AG Publica- 
tions Center, Civil Defense Distribu- 
tion Branch, 2800 Eastern Boulevard, 
Baltimore, Md., 21220. Packed for 
mailing, each display measures 18 by 
28 inches and conies in a cardboard 
container for safe transportation and 
storage. 


Dr. Taylor of DASA 
Wins Memorial Award 

Dr. Theodore B. Taylor, Deputy 
Director, Scientific, of the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency (DASA), has 
been named one of the recipients of 
this year's Ernest Orlando Lawrence 
Memorial Award for his meritorious 
contributions to the field of atomic 
energy. Dr, Taylor, with four other 
scientists, will be presented the award 
at the National Academy 
of Sciences in Washington. Each 
recipient will receive a medal, a cita- 
tion and $6,000. 

Dr. Taylor was cited for “outstand- 
ing contributions to the design of 
nuclear weapons,” and also for con- 
ceiving the principle of the widely- 
used TRIGA research reactor. 



Dr, Theodore B. Taylor 


A leading theoretical physicist, Dr. 
Taylor was named scientific deputy to 
Lt, General H. G, Donnelly, UJSAP, 
Director, DASA, in 1964. Prior to this 
appointment, he served at the Los 
Alamos Scientific Laboratory from 
1949 to 1966 and with General Dyna- 
mics Corporation's General Atomic 
Division from 1956 to 1964. 
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SPEAKERS 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon« Cyrus R. Vance, Dep. Secre- 
tary of Defense, at American Ord- 
nance Assiu Dinner, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 27. 

Maj. Gen, Francis C. Gideon, Dep. 
Dir., Defense Supply Agency, at DSA- 
Federal Procurement Days, Berkeley, 
Calif. April, 28. 

Maj. Gen. J. B..Bestic, Dep. Dir. 
for National Military Command Sys- 
tem, Defense Communication Agency, 
at Telephone Pioneers Assn, Meeting, 
Washington, D.C,, April 29. 

Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Armed Forces 
Day Address, San Francisco, Calif., 
May 7. 

Hon. Charles J. Hitch, Asst, Secre- 
tary of Defense ( Comptroller) i Armed 
Forces Day Addresses at Stockton, 
Calif., May 12; at Torrance, Calif., 
May 14; at San Fernando, Calif., May 


ARMY 

Maj. Gen. A. W. Betts, Dep. Chief 
of Research & Development, at Amer- 
ican Institute of Aeronautics & Astro* 
nautics Meeting, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.. April 27; at Sylvania 
Management Club of Buffalo Meeting, 
Williamsburg, N.Y., May 13. 

Lt. Gen. L. J. Lincoln, Dep, Chief 
of Staff for Logistics, at Transporta- 
tion School, Ft. Eustis, Va., April 28. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, at 1DC6 
National Junior Science & Humanities 
Symposium, West Point, N.Y., April 
29. 

Hon. Stephen Ailes, Secretary of 
the Anny, to Graduating Class of the 
National Inter-departmental Seminar 
of the Foreign Service Industrial 
Institute Washington, D.C., April 30; 
Armed Forces Day Address, Atlanta, 
Ga., May 13; Armed Forces Day 
Address, Chicago, III, May 14; at 
Eleventh Annual National Strategy 
Seminar, Carlisle Barracks, Pa,, June 
10 , 

Gen. Harold K, Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, Armed Forces Day Address, 
Hartford, Cgnn., May 11; at Ameri- 
can Defenders of Bataan & Gorregi- 
dor Banquet, Washington, D.C., May 
16 (Appearance only) ; at Army Relief 
Society, New York, N.Y,, May 18, 

Lt. Gen. W. H, S. Wright, Chief, 
Office of Reserve Components, Anned 


Forces Day addresses at Hanover, 
N.H., May 12; at Miami, Fla., May 14 
and 16. 

Gen, C, W. Abrams, Jr., Vice Chief 
of Staff, Armed Forces Day address 
at Columbus, Ohio, May 14. 

Maj, Gen, Frederick J. Clarke, Dir, 
of Military Construction, Olfice, Chief 
of Engineers, at Annual Joint Meeting 
of The Society of American Military 
Engineers, The Georgia Engineer 
Society, and The Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Ft, Beiining, Ga., 
May 14. 

Lt. Gen. Walter K. Wilson, Jr,, 
Chief of Engineers, at American 
Society of Civil Engineers Transpor- 
tation Engineering Conference, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., May 17 ; at 46th 
Annual Meeting of Society of Ameri- 
can Military Engineers. Ft. Belvoir, 
Va„ May 24. 


NAVY 

Hon. Paul H. Nltze, Secretary of the 
Navy, at American Society of Naval 
Engineei*s Meeting, Washington, D.C., 
April 30; Armed Forces Day Address 
at Houston, Tex., May 13; at Naval 
Academy Alumni Assn. Meeting, 
Washington, D.C., May 10. 

Brig. Gen. J. 0. Butcher, Command- 
ing General, USMC Supply Activity, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Armed Forces Day 
addresses at Camden, N.J., May 11; 
at Reading, Pa., May 16, 

RAdm. C. K. Duncan, Commander 
of Cruiser & Destroyer Force, Atlan- 
tic, at Commissioning of JOSEPHUS 
DANIELS (DLG27), Boston, Mass., 
May 8. 

Adm, David L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, Armed Forces Day 
address at Tulsa, Okla, May 14; at 
SHAPEX Conference, Paris, France, 
June 14. 

Gen, Wallace M. Greene, Jr., Com- 
mandant, U.S, Marine Coi^ps, Armed 
Forces Day address at Seattle, Wash., 
May 14. 

Hon, R, W. Morse, Asst. Secretary 
of the Navy (Research & Develop- 
ment), at Second Symposium on Mili- 
tary Oceanography, Washington, D.C., 
May 6; at Acoustical Society Meeting, 
Washington, D.C,, June 3, 

Hon. K. E. BeLieu, Under Secretary 
of the Navy, at launching of GUARD- 
FISH (SS(N)612), at Camden, N.J., 
May 16. 


AIR FORCE 

Gen. W. H. Blanchard, Vice Chief 
of Staff, at Air Force Assn. Meeting, 
Santa Monica, Calif., May 1, 


CALENDAR 


Gen. J. P, McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
at Press Club, Washington, D.G., May 
6; Armed Forces Day address at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., May 14. 

Gen. B. A. Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems^ Command, at 
Aerospace Electronics Conference, 
Dayton, Ohio, May 11; at Aviation/ 
Space Writers Assn. Meeting, Albu- 
querque, N.M., May 20. 

Maj. Gen. S. J. McKee, Dir. of 
Plans, at Central Florida Executive 
Club Meeting, Orlando, Fla., May 11. 

Hon. Brockway McMillan, Under 
Secretary of the Air Force, Armed 
Forces Day address at Cleveland, 
Ohio, May 11. 

Maj. Gen, D. R. Oatrundcr, Com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, 
at MIT Luncheon Club Meeting, 
Washington, D.C.^ May 12; nt Ad- 
vanced Propulsion Symposium, Palo 
Alto. Calif., May 26-28. 

Hon. E. M. Zuckert, Secretary of the 
Air Force, Armed Forces Day address 
at Detroit, Mich., May 12. 

Geiu J. D. Ryan, Commander-in- 
Chief, Strategic Air Command, Armed 
Forces Day address nt Oklahoma City, 
Okla., May 14, 

Lt, Geu. H, B, Thatcher, Comman- 
der, Air Defense Command, Armed 
Forces Day address, Dallas, Tex., 
May 14. 

Maj. Gen. B, I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div,, AFSC, at Aero 
Propulsion Laboratory, Miimoapolis, 
Minn., May 26. 


Part of Offshore Petroleum 
Procurement Returned to U.S. 

To implement International balance 
of payments objectives, the DOD will 
return about nine per cent of its 
total annual offshore petroleum pro- 
curement of 124 million barrels to 
the United States. These petroleum 
products, now costing approximately 
$27 million annually, will be pur- 
chased from domestic suppliers, This 
move will not affect procurement of 
petroleum from Venezuela. 

The program will be carried out by 
the Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C., a field activity of 
the Defense Supply Agency, buyer of 
petroleum products for the Armed 
Forces. The Center will develop plans 
for determining the specific items to 
be returaed to the United States for 
procurement. 
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TABLE I 


DOD Report on Small 
Business Procurement 
July 1964— January 1965 

Small business firms received $2,809 
million in prime contract awards dur* 
ing* the first seven months of fiscal 
year 1964 (July 1964 — January 1965), 
which was §331 more than the amount 
received in the same seven months of 
the previous fiscal year. 

Defense procurement from all U.S, 
business firms totalled $13,629 million 
during July 1964 — January 1966, 
which was $1,086 million less than the 
total for July 1963 — January 1964. 
There were reductions of $1,093 mil- 
lion in ^ missile and space systems, 
$295 million for other major hard 
goods, and $128 million for services. 
These reductions were partially offset 
by increases of $293 million for pro- 
curement of commercial type items, 
small purchases and construction, and 
$138 million for civil functions (rivers 
and harbors work). 

As shown in Table I, those cate- 
gories of procurement which had a 
reduction in the volume of procure- 
ment have a low small business per- 
centage, while those categories having 
increases in the volume of procure- 
ment have a relatively large small 
business percentage, The net efTeet 
of these changes is a substantial in- 
crease in the small business percent- 
age to 20,6% during July 1964~-Jan- 
uary 1966, compared to 16.8% for the 
same seven months of fiscal year 1964, 
and 18.0% for the entire fiscal year 
1964, 

Small business firms participate in 
the_ production of missiles and other 
major hard goods through subcon- 
tracts from large business firms to a 
greater degree than through prime 
contracts. As noted above, there has 
been a marked decrease in such pro- 
curement from large business firms. 
The dollar volume of subcontract com- 
mitments to small business firms by 
large business firms has also declined, 
totalling $2,003 million for July 1964 
-January 1966, compared to $2,066 
million for the same months of the 
previous fiscal year. 

Prime contract awards for experi- 
mental, developmental, test and re- 
search (EDTR) work are included in 
Table I, and shown separately in 
Table U, Small business firms received 
$73 million in prime contract awards 
for EDTR work during July 1964 — 
January 1966, compared to $76 million 
for the same months of the previous 
fiscal year. Small business firms re- 
ceived 2,9% of EDTR prime contract 
awards during July 1964 — January 
1966, compared to 2,3% for the same 
months of fiscal year 1964, and 3.7% 
fox" the entire fiscal year 1964, 


SMALL BUSINESS SHARE 

OF DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


C Amounts in Thousands) 





Fiscal Year to Date 

Fiscal Year 

Type of Firm anil Category of 
Procurement 

1005 

1964 

1964 


Jul 64-Jan 66 

Jul 63- Jan 64 

Jul Oa^Jun 64 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT (PRIME CON- 
TRACTS) FROJ4 ALL BUSINESS FIRMS 

$13,028,886 

$14,714,427 

$20,920,411 

Miesile & Space Systems 

Other Major Hard Goods „„ 

Services . . 

Comnierciii! Items, Construction & 

All Purchases Under $10,000 

Civil Functions 

2,483,544 

6.777.456 
844,603 

8.888.456 
634,827 

3,670,862 

6,073,381 

972,424 

3,596,868 

490,397 

6,579,364 

12,087,213 

1,800,017 

6.764,470 

690.348 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT (PRIME 
CONTRACTS & SUBCONTRACTS) 

FROM SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS— 
TOTAL - 

4,812.330 

4,534,689 

8,471,472 

PRIME CONTRACTS (SUB-TOTAL) 

2,808,866 

2,478,430 

4,841,961 

Missile & Spneo Syatoms - 

Other Major Hard Goods -- 

Services ^ 

Commercial Items. ConKtruction & 

All Purchases Under $10,000 

Civil Functions _ 

,33,202 

510,787 

172.404 

1.841,240 

261.223 

48.703 

382.224 

266,647 

1,566,169 

216,787 

89,210 

885.064 

412,190 

3,132,622 

322,850 

SUBCONTRACTS 

2,003.466 

2,060.169 

8,029.621 

PERCENTAGE OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT TO SMALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS— TOTAL 

35.ac^) 

30.8% 

31.6% 

PRIME CONTRACTS (SUB-TOTAL) 

20. M 

16.8% 

18.0% 

Miasile & Space SyRtenm 

Otheu* Major Hard Goods 

Services ^ ^ ^ 

Commercial Items, Construction & 

All Purchases Under $10,000 

Civil Fiinclifins 

1.8 

8.8 

20.4 

47.4 

39.0 

1.4 

C„3 

27.8 

43.0 

43. r> 

1.0 

7.3 

22.9 

46.4 

46.2 

SUBCONTRACTS . 

14.7 

14.0 

13,6 


TABLE n 

SMALL BUSINESS SHARE OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
OF EXPERIMENTAL. 

DEVELOPMENTAL. TEST AND RESEARCH WORK 
{Amounts in Thoiisniuls) 


Fiscal Yenr to Date Fiscal Year 


Typo of Firm anil DeDiirtririont 19GC 1004 10Q4 



Jul 64-Jnn 65 

CO 

C4Jul 03-Jun 04 

TOTAL 

$2,490,033 

$3,237,344 

$6,144,826 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force 

Defense Affencieai 

SMALL FIRMS 

672,283 

447,132 

1,470,618 

73,218 

522.603 

407,103 

2,247,688 

74,961 

867,008 

893,248 

3,300,270 

16,304 

180,704 

Army 

Navy 

Air Force „ 

Defense AKencies' 

OTHER FIRMS 

21.906 

25.663 

25,669 

2.425.815 

17,492 

29,270 

28,180 

3,102,393 

48,182 

60,831 

06,078 

6,013 

4,966,121 

Army 

Navy _ ^ 

Air Force 

Defense Affenclofii .... 

SMALL FIRMS AS A % OF TOTAL 

Army 

Navy 

Ah- Force 

Do fens 0 Agenctea' 

550,377 

421,470 

1,463,069 

2.9% 

3,8 

6.7 

L7 

605,071 

437.014 

2,219.408 

2,3% 

3.3 

0.3 

1.3 

818,821 

823,417 

8,303,192 

0,601 

S.7% 

6.0 

7.8 

2.0 

36.7 


> Data for Defsnso Agonciea aro ovalinbic only for tho full fiscal year, 
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The following arc cxccrpiR from addrean by Jamcii W, 
Roach, A sat. Dir, {Engineering Mtmagcmenl)^ Office of 
DefenHC RcRearvli (fc Engineering, at DOD Advanced Plan- 
ning Briefings for Industry, 

Management Trends in Defense 
Development and Production 

H« * =!' 

I would also like to make it very clear from the outset 
that the policy and procedural changes I will describe are 
designed not to provide rigidity or to inhibit judgment 
but rather to establish a framework within which the 
widest discretion may be exercised in dealing with each 
individual transaction. Primarily we are seeking to assure 
that such discretion is exercised with an excellent under- 
standing of the facts of the individual case and of the 
Department's overall objectives. Secondarily, we are also 
seeking to find ways to give wider latitude to the man- 
agment judgments of our contractors with tlie^ assurance 
that their motivations are always consistent with our ob- 
jectives. By this means wo expect to reduce Government 
intervention in corporate management. 

Specific Changes in Management Policies. 

1, Categorization of Research and Development, In or- 
der to insure the development and proper management of 
an adequate technological base for new weapons it was 
concluded that there was need for a departure from the 
traditional concept of ‘‘research and development’^ as a 
single subject. This total field was divided into six cate- 
gorie.s which, in turn, highlighted the fairly obvious fact 
that the different categories of work, which had previously 
been lumped as “R&D,” needed quite diiferent manage- 
ment techniques. A description of these categories follows: 

a. The Research category encompasses effort directed 
toward increased knowledge of natural phenomena and 
enviroment; also effort directed to defining the causes 
of problems in the engineering sciences and their possi- 
ble solutions. This work is most frequently done either 
in Government laboratories or under cost-reimbursement 
contracts or grants with universities. 

b. Exploratory Development includes effort directed to 
specific military problems short of the development of 
usable hardware. It includes studies to establish the feasi- 
bility of new techniques, processes, materials, components, 
devices, subsystems, and systems which may have military 
application, It will^ normally be performed on a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee or incentive basis, 

c. Advanced Development adds another dimension^ to 
the development. We add the operational and technical 
suitability demonstration. It is characterized by the de- 
velopment of specific hardware or com non ants for test and 
evaluation rather than for service use. It would normally 
be covered by incentive contracts, 

d. Engineering Development has, as a primary objec- 
tive, design engineering for sm’vice test; for instance, 
a new avionics system for an aircraft in operational use. 
Too often, in the past, we have tied each advance in ma- 
terials or components to a specific weapon system when 
such an item should be developed for use by many sys- 
tems. Contracts for engineering development work should 
be on a fixed price or an incentive basis, 

e. Operational Systems Development is that effort di- 
rected toward development, engineering and test of sys- 
tems, support programs, vehicles and weapons that have 
been conditionally approved for production and deploy- 
ment. Contracts for systems development should be on a 


fixed price or an incentive basis. This work may not b(? 
done under cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. . . . 

Now, what does this resume of our R&D categories 
mean to industry? Obviously, a great deal, if you are in 
the R&D field. It should furnish you clues as to the amount 
of technical risk and advancement you should uiulertalu^ 
by contract as well as the types of R&D effort you should 
seek, depending on the status of the concept you want to 
pursue. 

2. Statements of Military Requirements. In the very 
early phases of the evolution of new weapons it is usually 
de.sirable to state the requirement in terms of the mission 
to be accomplished or job to be done, e.g., transport troops, 
destroy certain types of targets, or the like, , . . By stat- 
ing our needs in this manner, we hope to encourage in- 
novation and the exploration of untried technical ap- 
proaches. However, as we progress to the end of the .spec- 
trum represented by Engineering or Operational Systems 
Development we will progressively have selected our ap- 
proach, determined its feasibility and beconie prepared to 
describe the performance we want in specific terms sucl^ 
as X miles or range, Y margin of accuracy, Z tons of 
payload, as well as acceptable ranges of cost and time iff 
deployment. Thus our management methods assist us in 
making it clearer to you, at each successive stage, exactly 
what our requirenieuts are. 

3. Project Dcfiiution, In order to minimize largo outlays 
of funds against concepts which may not be feasibh’, 
we are now following the^ pi'actice of inaugurating 
systems development projects only after completion of 
what we call a “Project Definition Phase,” This phase, 
which is intended as a screen through which all major 
systems developments shall pass, is the process by which 
we, together with our contractors, do our thinking and 
planning on new major weapons, PDP comes after a con- 
ditionar decision has been made to acquire the weapon or 
systems. 

Very briefly, the project definition phase, which is fund- 
ed by the Government, begins with the solicitation of pro- 
posals from qualified industrial firms. Its purpose is sim- 
ply to define the program and establish the feasibility of 
its performance, time and cost prior to authorizing full- 
scale development. At the beginning of PDP we do not 
normally attempt to establish rigorous specifications, pre- 
ferring to encourage initiative and innovation on the part 
of competing contractors and contractor teams. We will 
frequently support and fund more than one approach 
throughout the whole project definition period. 

The competing contractors can explore in depth the 
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many unknowns which ai'e present in any new effort. They 
can determine in outline the overall design and define the 
subsj^stems and major components. Most important, they 
can identify the critical problems and make good esti- 
mates of how long and how much money it will take to 
solve them. 

With this information at hand^ the Government is in a 
much better position to decide whether to proceed with 
full-scale development or concentrate on advancing I'eq' 
Ills it e technology. Tf the answer is to proceed, we will 
be able to negotiate the development contract (and occa- 
sionally the subsequent production contract), in a com- 

E etitive climate, with one of the teams -which has already 
een established with a visible history of successful col- 
laboration during the project definition phase, . . . 

4,^ Pert /Cost. . . . This management system, used during 
project definition, permits an initial detailed analysis 
and evaluation of forecasts of the cost and time required 
to complete each ste]) in a major development and, there- 
after, provides a basis for very early identification of po- 
tential schedule slippages or cost overruns so that correc- 
tive actions can be taken promptly. It is an intricate sys- 
tem and, hence, extensive training programs in its use 
have beeii developed for both Government and industry 
personnel. 

5. Project Management. On most of our major weapons 
systems we have assigned to one ])erson the personnel, 
the funds and the authority to manage the system 
throughout its development and production phases. It is 
felt that the use of such m’oject managers provides faster 
decisions to industry and more reasoned trade-offs when 
opposing considerations of time, performance or money 
must be faced, A policy on the use of project management 
in our major systems is expected to be approved within 
the next few weeks. 


6. Clinnges in Contract Types, In 19G2 the Armed Sei'v- 
iees Procurement Regulation was modified to emphasize 
the selection of contract types which provide maximum 
profit incentive for superior performance. These contract 
types stated in order of preference are firm fixed price, 
fixed price incentive, cost-plus-incentive-fee and, last, 
cost-plus-fixed-fee. * , , 

a. CPFF Contracts, The use of CPPP contracts within 
the DOD reached a high point in the first nine months 
of FY 1961 when our studies revealed that 38% of our 
procurement dollars ($8.4 hillion annually) were in this 
form of contract. 

Since that time our use of CPFF contracts has been 
drastically reduced to the point where they now repre- 
sent only a little over 10% of our procurement dol- 
lars. , , , 


b, Ftcced Price Contracts. ASPR has always stated a 
clear preference for firm fixed price contracts. It is evi- 
dent from our studies of pricing trends that, in the ])ast, 
we and our contractors have been somewhat timid about 
going to such contracts. There is also evidence that this 
reluctance is being overcome. As a percentage of our total 
procurement, firm fixed price contracts rose from 31.0% 
in FY 1961 to 88.0% in FY 1962 to 41.5% in PY 1963 
and to 46,3% in PY 1964, This trend is being encour- 
aged. , . . 


c. Incentive Contracts — General. Following the firm 
fixed price contact, ^ the next preference stated in ASPR 
is for fixed-price incentive and cost-plus-incentive fee 
contracts in that order, , , . The major advantage of 
incentive contracts is that profit is dependent upon how 
well the contractor perfoims. . . , 

Incentive contracts in a sense are contrived substi- 
tutes for the normal disciplines imposed in the market 
place. Tlie concept of incentive contracting is not new. 
Only the current emphasis as a means of getting away 
from CPFF contracting is new, . . , 


Y. Increased Competitioiu At this point I would like to 
discuss briefly our efforts to increase price competition. 
It IS one^ of our rnajor procurement objectives to make 
more logical and timely decisions with respect to price 
competition. This subject is under constant scrutiny. We 
have found that only through very careful advanced plan- 


ning can we assure, on the one hand, that ^ye liavc all 
the data, test results and procurement lead time to per- 
mit competitive buying where this is log’lcal and, on tlio 
other hand, that we can make early identification of those 
cases where, for technical, economic or other reasons, it 
would be ill-advised to seek competition. We find tho 
better our advanced planning, the sharper and more as- 
sui'ed our decisions become. This, in turn, usually results 
in more and better competitive procurement with great(3r 
demonstrable savings. , , , 

The increased level of price competition which we liavo 
acliieved has been made possible by such actions as tho 
following: 

a. Setting quotas for the improvement to be achieved 
by each major buying office and reporting the progress 
made monthly by both commodity program and by pur- 
chasing organization. 

b. Requiring procurement planning several years in 
advance for every major non-competitive item, determin- 
ing the method of procurement which will be followed 
throughout the life of each such items and the date when 
data and drawings will be available for full competitive 
j) rocn remen t, 

c. The establishment of a detailed decision-making proc- 
ess to identify items which can, and tliose which cannot, 
be safely and economically procured on a competitive 
basis. 

d. Searching out potential areas for the greater use of 
Two-Step Formal Advertising and Multi-Year buying 
procedures, where our savings have been quite S])ectacii- 
lar. ... 

8. Contractor Performance Evaluation. This program, 
which was ostablislied in August 1063, is designed to 
provide an orderly and uniform method of determining 
the cfi'ectiveness of major defense contractors in meeting 
their contractual commitments under contracts for engi- 
neering development and operational systems develop- 
ment. . . . This program is designed to rc])lace tlie indi- 
vidual and varying subjective judgments as to iiast 
performance that have been relied on in tho past, botli in 
new source selection and in profit negotiations. The suc- 
cess of this evaluation program depends on having sound 
and measurable contractual commitments. Hence, the per- 
formance evaluation program both depends on and sup- 
ports the other management improvements I have been 
describing. 

An application of this CPE principle to production con- 
tracts has been designed and is now undergoing field tests. 

9. Profit Guidelines* About two years ago we published 
a set of weighted guidelines for profit to be used by our 
contracting officers when they negotiate contracts based 
on analyses of estimated costs of performance. It was 
our intention, through the use of those guidelines, to 
draw very substantial distinctions in profit allowances 
between contractors who do and those who do not under- 
take significant contract cost risks, between those who 
do and those who do not pi'ovlde their own facilities and 
working capital, and between those who have a good and 
those who have a poor record of past performance. 


Other Management Improvements* 

point I have endeavored to highlight sonie 
ot the major improvements within the DOD which have 
been directed towards the process of weapons develop- 
ment and accqiusition. I would like to mention briefly, 
however, a few other actions we have taken to improve 
our management. 

1. Value Engineering. A substantial ofTort is being di- 
rcctecl toward improving our valuo engineering programs 
under which the Government provides substantial Incen- 
tives to its conti-actoi’s to encourage them to engineer 
ways to reduce the costs of our hardware ^K,t any 
degradation of its function. A new section on this sub- 
ject was added to ASPR in November lOol It has boon 
modified once and further changes to make the incentives 
more eifective are likely in the neai* future. 


t 
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2. Technical Data. We have recently revised oui^ policies 
witli respect to the rif^hts which we will acquire in tech- 
nical or design data originated by our contractors. This 
revision was designed to give more protection to the pri- 
vate innovator while assuring to the Government requi- 
site rights in data developed at its expense. 

3. Training and Career Progression. As a result of the 
increasing management complexity introduced by the tech- 
niques I have been describing, we have found it neces- 
sary to increase and improve our training program. In 
the four years ending in June 1965, more than 23,000 
procurenient and technical personnel will have completed 
courses in our tri-aervice schools. 

4. Organizational Realignments. Secretary McNamara 
has directed realignment or unification of several estab- 
lishments in the interest of improving the management 
of our procurement processes. These include the creation 
of the Defense Supply Agency, the Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Services Activity and, more recently, the De- 
fense Contract Audit Agency. 

6. Procurement Management Review. We have long 
been concerned with the manner in which some of our 
new policies and procedures are being administered in 
actual operation. Accordingly, we have developed an or- 
ganization with the capability of examining in de])th the 
actual results of these new management shifts at our 
major procurement installations, These periodic reviews 
are normally comprehensive in nature, , . . 

Effect on Subcontractors. 

At first glance it may appear that these management 
changes apply only to the large systems contractor. This 
IS not the case. By design, the changes I have broadly 
outlined include provision for protecting or expanding the 
role of the subcontractor in military procurement. They 
also provide for the protection of the rights of the pri- 
vate innovator at any level of contractor, 

Our improved procurement planning, including Pro- 
pam Definition, sharply reduces the possibility of term- 
ination of major programs in midstream which frequently 
causes major subcontractor hardship, This planning will 
also permit more orderly breakout to competition of com- 
ponents and subsystems within the capability of the small- 
er contractor, 

Use of contract types which place increasing price risk 
on the contractor should lead to more sound make or buy 
decisions based on quality and economy rather than jirime 
plant loading and volume considerations. The Profit Guide- 
lines specifically provide for reward or penalty to the 
prime contractor based on the quality of his small busi- 
ness subcontracting program, Current contract provi- 
sions for Value lUngineerlng authorize the flow-down of 
incentive payments to subcontractors, 

In short, the first impact of DOD procurement manage- 
ment changes is on the major systems contractor but, 
because of the requirement for quality performance at 
reduced cost in a competitive atmosphei’e, benefits will 
flow to all echelons of defense industry. 

Future Changes. 

Fi*om all of the foregoing it may be observed that the 
rate of change in defense policies on weapons develop- 
ment and acquisitions accelerated tremendously in the 
last four years. Change is inevitable in our business and 
further change is to be anticipated, In this context there 
are several efforts soon coming to fruition which can be 
expected to be of interest to both DOD personnel and the 
defense industry. 

One jOf these is a procedure which will allow us to 
measure the extent to which the current workload, of a 
contractor has moved away from CPPF or other low risk 
contracts to fixed price or higher risk contracts so that 
a higher percentage of every dollar he spends in over- 
head comes out of his own pocket. As this percentage gets 
higher, he has a greater stake in assuidng prudent man- 
agement. Clearly there should be some cross-over point 
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where we can discontinue some of the government controls 
which \yere imposed during the period of heavy CPFF 
contracting, and perhajis also relax the scope and deptli 
of our auditing. We are currently developing standards 
and procedures for measuring such increases in the con- 
tractor's share in his overhead expenditures. Our efforts 
are being fully coordinated with interested industry 
groups. 

We also have under consideration a proposed new direc- 
tive on selection of sources for major new developments. 
The objectives are to increase the latitude of the selec- 
tion authority, to^ enroll the efforts of the appropriate 
management level in the selection activity, and to improve 
source evaluation techniques so that greater objectivity 
can be brought to bear. While the pending DOD Draft 
Directive applies only to major systems, the principles 
cited are equally applicable to all evaluation and selec- 
tion actions. Coordination is continuing with industry. 

Conclusion. 

I hope I have made it clear that the management im- 
provements that we have noted hero today, while very 
.significant and mutually interrelated and reinforcing, 
will not prove to be the final word. In the next four years 
we will continue to study many new areas to initiate im- 
provements where necessary while at the same time we 
will strive to consolidate the progress already achieved. 
Tn these efforts we will continue to stress greater oppor- 
tunities for risk and reward to our defense contractors 
and, we hope, a progressive lessening of Government con- 
trols on company managements. We solicit the coopera- 
tion and assistance of industry in achieviiig these ends. 


Maj. Gen. Lane Commander 
of Newly Activated MTMTS 

The Military Traffic Management and Terminal Serv- 
ice (MTMTS) was formally activated on February 15 as 
a major field command of the Department of the Army. 
In a special ceremony at the Pentagon Honorable Step lien 
Ailes, Secretary of the Army, presented Major General 
John J. Lane, USA, general orders activating MTMTS. 
General Lane also received special orders naming him 
Commander of MTMTS and Executive Director for Mili- 
tary Traffic, Land Transportation, and Common-User 
Ocean Terminals. 

MTMTS is an amalgamation of the Defense Traffic 
Management Service (DTMS), the Army Terminal Com- 
mands, the Army and Navy common-user ocean terminals, 
the Air Traffic Coordinating Officers of tlie Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, and other key traffic management func- 
tions previously performed by the Military Services. Its 
operational mission is to manage the utilization of com- 
mercial transportation for military cargo and personnel in 
the continental United States and to operate and manage 
all military ocean terminals except those used by the 
Navy in support of the fleet, In addition to a National 
Headquarters in Washington, D, C,, MTMTS has three 
Area Commands, 

As tlie MTMTS Commander, Goneral Lane is desig*' 
nated Executive Director of traffic maiuigemont func- 
tions for Secretary of the Army, who is the Single 
Manager for Military Traffic, Land Transportation, and 
Common-User Ocean Terminals. With more than 30 years 
of distinguished military service, General Lane has out- 
standing qualifications for Ills assignment. Among the 
positions of high responsibility he has held in military 
transportation and traffic management are the following: 
Commander, U, S. Army Transportation Center, Ft, Eustis, 
Va,; Director of Logistics Manpower & Doctrine for the 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics; and 
Assistant Chief of Transportation (Military Operations), 
Department of the Army. 

The MTMTS organization is jointly staffed to perform 
its mission to execute all assigned traffic management 
functions and common-user terminal service activities for 
the DOD. 
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Disposal of Exc@ss©s in Ncafionol 
Stockpile Approved by OiP 


As a result of a recent requirement computation, maxi- 
mum stockpile objectives for many strategic and critical 
materials contained in the National Stockpile have been 
substantially reduced by the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning (OEP). This has resulted in many materials becom- 
ing excess. Approval for the disposal of a number of these 
materials has been granted, Others are expected to follow. 

A list of the materials contained in the National Stock- 
pile, indicating those in which excess has been approved 
for disposal, is given below. Any defense conti’aetors hav- 
ing a problem in obtaining delivery of appreciable quan- 
tities of the materials listed should contact their contract- 
ing officers for possible relief or assistance in utilizing 
these excesses. 

BOD lias cooperated to the fullest extent in the utiliza- 
tion of stockpile excesses. Some of these uses: feathers 
and down in sleeping bags and medical pillows; quebracho 
in tanning leather for military footwear; mercury in 
dentistry; and cadmium in plating. These actions by DOD 
have resulted in cost savings of millions of dollars. 

There is nothing basically new about stockpiling— his- 
tory is replete with examples of storing materials during 
times of plenty and tranquility for use in times of scar- 
city or turmoil. During World War II, this nation found 
itself ill short supply of many materials and dependent 
upon foreign nations for many of its needs, In many 
cases delivery was cut off by the enemy, causing 
serious difficulty. To minimize anticipated problems the 
National Stockpile was established by the Strategic 
and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act of 1946. Its purpose 
IS to insure the availability for a reserve of such ma- 
terials, Currently there are approximately 100 diffei-ent 
kinds and grades of materials contained in the stock- 
pile,. The acquisition cost of these materials is approxi- 
mately $8.5 billion. 

OEP is charged with the responsibility of selecting 
and determining whether a material is considered critical 
or strategic. To do this, the Military Departments, De- 
fense Supply Agency and other interested agencies are 
called upon to furnish their estimated requirements for 
the selected materials covering full mobilization based 
on the latest war plans, Using the total estimated mobili- 
zation requirements versus availability in the Continental 
United States and from friendly foreign nations during 
an emergency, OEP establishes stockpile objectives, After 
the establishment of kinds and quantity of materials to 
be stockpiled by OEP, the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA) is charged with the full responsibility of pro- 
curing, storing, rotating, disposing and record keeping. 


* Aluminum 

* Antimony 

* Asbestos 
Bauxite 
Beryl 

Beryllium Metal 
Bismuth 
*Cadmium 
Caster Oil 
Celestite 
Chromite 
Cobalt 
Coconut Oil 
Colemanite 
Columbium 
* Copper 

* Cordage Fibers 
Corundum 
Cryolite 

* Diamond Dies 
Diamond, Industrial 

Crushing Bort 
Diamond, Industrial 
Stones 

Diamond Tools 

* Feathers and Down 
Fluorspar 
Graphite 
Hyoscine 

Iodine 

Excesses have been ap 


* Mercury 
’^Mica 

* Molybdenum 

* Nickel 
Opium 
Palladium 
Palm Oil 
Platinum 
Py rethrum 
Quartz Crystals 
Quinidine 
Quinine 

Rare Earth 
Rhodium 

* Rubber 
Ruthenium 
Rutile 

Sapphire & Ruby 

Selenium 

Shellac 

Silicon Carbide, Crude 
Silk Noils and Waste 
Silk Raw 
Sperm Oil 
Talc, Steatite 
^Tantalum 
Thorium 
Tin 

Titanium Sponge 
Tungsten 

for disposal. 


U.S./ltalian Agreement 
on M-60 Tank Production 

The Department of Defense and the Italian Ministry 
of Defense have concluded an agreement for a joint pro- 
duction of M-60 medium tanks in Italy, Under this agree- 
ment, the first tanks (approximately 20 per cent of the 
envisioned total) will be furnished by the U. S. directly 
from production, thereby accelerating delivery of the new 
vehicles to the Italian Army. The remaining tanks will all 
be built by cooperative production at Italian plants under 
technical arrangements being developed by the U. S. prime 
manufacturer, the Chrysler Corp., and Italian manufac- 
turers. 


Periodically, as logistic guidance is changed and the 
U. S. economy grows, recomputations of requirements are 
called for which often alter the objectives. In the event 
the objectives are decreased below the levels on hand in 
the stockpile, OEP declares the differences as excess, A 
study is then made by the OEP to determine whether 
these excesses can be disposed of without injury to the 
national economy. If the study reveals that the materials 
can be disposed of with little effect on industry and the 
economy, GSA prepares a disposal plan, (quantity to be 
disposed, rate and procedures for disposal), coordinates 
” ’uterested Federal agencies and industry and 
OEP for appi'oval. After OEP approval, GSA 
)oaal legislation to Congress for its approval, 
lives a six months waiting period, after pub- 
^al action in the Federal Register, before 
be taken to effect the physical disposal; 
os of urgency, Congress may waive this 


Collaboration between the U, S. and Italy in the field 
of military production has been in existence for several 
years. 

Specifically, M-llS armored personnel carriers are now 
being produced in Italy in Italian-U. S, cooperative pro- 
duction. Close cooperation also exists between the two 
countries in the field of research and development with 
exchange of technical data on specific projects and pro- 
duction of scientific material of common interest. 

^ The recent agreement regarding the M-60 tanks is par- 
ticularly welcomed by the U, S,, not only because it means 
considerable contribution to the modernization of equip- 
ment already under way in the Italian Armed Forces 
committed to NATO, but also because it creates a con- 
siderable amount of work for U. S. industry. Of more 
immediate importance, with the sale of tanks and com- 
ponents produced by the U. S,, this co-production project 
will make a significant contribution toward improving 
the U. S, balance of payments situation. 
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Contract Admin. Unified 

f'i'O'iil Page 2 ) 

^ Jiment of a Contract Administration Advisory 

the Ofhce of the Secretary of Defense and estab- 
^ national planning gi*oup for contract admin- 
services under the DSA. 


4 %^ Same time the Philadelphia pilot test was brought 
and a pattern for operation nation-wide was 
of the information gathered in the pilot test 
Finally, a merger plan was worked out to ex- 
unified concept of contract administration services 
regions without disrupting the very 
work on defense contracts. 

'ti , expected that the new national organisation will be 
early in 1966 and be in a position to present 
.with uniform procedures in contract administra- 
:'i Vices. This will reduce the number of DOD organi- 

dealing with defense industry on common functions 
inspection and acceptance of material, quality 
^ accounting for government property, security 
9 ^ contractors’ facilities and personnel to handle 
information and payments of contractors, CAS 
1 jointly staffed with military and civilian repre- 

aii military services and DSA. 


service so far worked out at Philadelphia 
that the new organization can achieve savings 
with better service to the contractor. Since 
specialists will be essentially the same people, 
will be at least as good as before and, because 
iinified procedures and policies, should improve. 


indicates that full cooperation of the coii- 
^t.ox*£3 is essential to make this new organization work, 
5 i^l^llaclelphia experience points out that the new regu- 
orifs not in themselves provide a better service 

CiSsT contractors give their complete support. 


L. ^ood example of the need for a special effort on the 
■t o:f contractors is the following experience in Phila- 


delphia. There were problems with payments to cnntrac- 
tors. A backlog of overdue payments developed for a num- 
ber of reasons mostly arising from misunderstandings 
about the fonns used in the pay procedures. To alleviate 
this condition, procurement contracting officers ^vere re- 
quested to utilize the fast payment clause in purchase 
orders. This helped, but it did not solve the problem 
because it required a contractor’s certification whicli was 
not accomplished in a great many cases. Contractors must 
scrutinize every new procedure and comply with every 
new instruction if the new system is to get off to a goo<l 
start. This should be easy, for the main effort of this 
consolidation is to simplify and to provide straight and 
swift channels of communication. 

From a management viewpoint, the uniformity, stand- 
ardization and orderliness which can be achieved in field 
contract administration organizations can provide, for 
the first time, the capability for a qualitative evaluation oi; 
the job that is being done in the field management of con- 
tracts. 

For industry, the changes mean a single agency of the 
Government to deal with the contractor instead of multiple 
Government offices making individual demands, often for 
the same information, 

Project 60 has a real stake in the DOD cost reduction 
program. Substantial cost benefits to both Govermnent 
and industry are expected from the cumulative actions 
that have been taken to improve policy direction and con- 
ti*ol at the Secretary of Defense level, provide uniform 
policies and pi*ocedures and reduce multiple DOD repre- 
sentation in contractor facilities. Of oven more signifi- 
cance is the savings industry can expect in both direct 
and indirect costs from these actions. 

The chart below shows the proposed consolidated region 
headquarters and the time periods for their planned con- 
version, The Philadelphia region, consolidated under the 
Defense Supply Agency last September, is ]iot included 
in this chart. 


ON VERSION 


PRELIMINARY ACTIONS (PERSONNEL) 
CONVERSION TASK FORCES 
PROBLEM SOLVING ASSISTANCE 


1965 


1966 


£TR01T 

KL-Las 

jSTon 

iW York 



1 1 <^Ago 



■- ^^UIS 

“^^Ngeles 

^i^ancisco 

f*^^^idated Regions 



MAR 


APR 


HAY 


SHAKEDOWN 


JUN 
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AF Engineering Data 

(Continued from Pa(;e 2) 

now expect compliance from the aerospace industry. No 
longer will the practice of submitting ^‘swiss cheese” draw- 
ings be permitted. The required level of design disclosure 
will bo enforced. Data submitted with limited rights to the 
Government will be used within the fair framework of 
prenegotiated rights. With considerably fewer drawings 
delivered, the inspectors and development engineers can 
do a more thorough job of insuring technical adequacy, 

New techniques in the 375 series of regulation.s, i.e., 
configuration management, program definition, are com- 
patible with and implemented by 310-1 procedures. Indeed, 
310-1 acts as a discipline over multiple, conflicting and 
overlapping data requirements imposed by the parent 
documents. 

Strangely, data has not drawn much attention from top 
industry management. Tins is probably due to two factors; 
first, data is largely produced as a side product of the 
main task of designing, developing and building equip- 
ment; second, costs of furnishing data tend to be classed 
in overhead without extensive cost analysis. As the Gov- 
ernment continues to emphasize data as an expensive prod- 
uct which must be carefully managed by data specialists, 
this attitude should change. A top level Data Management 
Conference is scheduled for May 2C-27, 1966, The purpose 
of this meeting, which will be sponsored by DOD and 
hosted by the National Security Industrial Association, is 
to motivate corporate executives to recognize the need for 
better formal communication between the Government and 
industry so that our mutual goals can be more readily 
attained. 

The Air Force has drastically reduced the requirements 
for data on contracts. Where possible, data requirements 
are tailored to the contractor systems. Since the govern- 
ment now requires considerably less data, it is anticipated 
that the prime contractor will likewise impose stringent 
controls to insure that the flow of paper from his vendors 
is the minimum essential. The prime contractors can no 
longer justify undue detail when the DD Form 1423 
clearly implies that the Air Force doesn't need it. When 
this system is fully implemented, contractor supplied data 
should be reduced by several quantum levels. One con- 
tractor reported that he is delivering one-tenth of his 
previous required paper work. 

It should be readily apparent that, as the quantity of 
data is reduced, the quality will increase. All users of 
data must justify how they use it, the impact if they 
don’t get it, and what decisions are made as a result of 
getting it. Consequently, visibility is increased and the 
vital flow of management information is no longer choked 
by minutiae, System Program Directors will recognize 
that surveillance over the contractor is easier and more 
effective because it is baaed on need. Data now becomes 
the feedback loop for control — the nerve system of success- 
ful program management. 


Cooperation in Equal 
Employment Program Cited 

The following businesses and organizations have been 
Cited by the Director, Equal Employment Opportunity 
Program of the DOD for cooperation under Title 7 of 
the Civil Rights Act of 19G4, which seeks to overcome dis- 
criminatory employment practices: 

American Airlines; Aluminum Company of America, 
Daclin, N, C, ; General Electric Lamp Plant, NeAvark, 
N. J.; Texas A & M College; Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp„ 
Pascagoula, ^ Miss.; Todd Shipyards Corp., New Orleans 
La.; Hotpomt Division of General Electric Co., Chicago, 
111.; Frito-Lay Co., Brentwood, Md.; Sunshine Biscuit 

American Chicle Co„ Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Hunt Pood & Industries, Atlanta, Ga.‘ 
Mauney Hosiery Co., Kings Mountain, N. C.; Erwin Mills 
Erwin, N, C,; Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp., Savannah, 
^ Arthur, Tex.; Gulf Oil Corp., Port 

Arthur, Tex.; American Tobacco Co,, Durham and Reids- 
ville, N. a j Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co,, Winston 
Salem, K. C.j Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., Durham, N C 


la 


Tools for the Man in the Sea 

(Coyitinncd from Page 3 ) 

to the poAverful coi'rosivo force of son water. There i.s a 
question Avh ether power tools can be sealed to with stand 
the great pressure of the deep ocean so that they ai'e 
leakproof. 

Pneumatic tools have been used Avith some success at 
depths of 50 to 60 feet but at greater deptlis the additioiiul 
air pressure required is likely to rule them out. At depths 
Avhere the water pressure is up to 100 pounds iier a(iuaro 
inch they Avoiild bo virtually useless. (This is t)io ])resHure 
at Avhich SEALAB II Avill be conducted.) 

Hydraulic power tools probably olfoi' the _ greate.st 
promise since leaks avouUI not affect their operation. How- 
ever, they must be .simple and ea.sy to handle, .snob «a 
incorporating the use of a un Ivor. sal head to Avlnch instru- 
ments for cutting, turning or hammering can be attuebed. 
At the present time, no such tool is yet in sight. 

Actually, the experience of SEALAB II slinuld throv' 
more light on the problem of designing undersea tools , 
It is hoped, for example, that included in the crOAV will bo 
divers who are also electrical and mechanical^ engineers 
and Avho can obseiwc nr.sthand tlio conditions liable to be 
encountered by undersea “mechanics.” During SIiIAIjAB 
II a variety of tasks will be performed with tools now 



Aquanaut and a siufaco support diver engaged in gatliei‘- 
ing marine biological samples. The aquanaut is breathing 
the same helium-oxygen mixture as that inside the SEA- 
LAB. 



SEALAB diver at Avork alongside the submersible decom 
pression chamber. 


itAHuaDie in oiaer to clarity those problems. Even so, what 
w^e learn at a depth of 250 feet may not necessarily apply 
at all at depths of 600 feet or beyond. 

there Avill bo a prolonged exporimentnl 
period bi^ore useful operations at deep depths cun become 
routine. The obstacles are so great and our knowledge Is 
both the deep sea environment and man's 
ability to function in it that the challenge seems as formi- 
dable as the conquest of space. 

The gain in the long run, however, appears to justify 
the effort. The Navy s under.sea operations demand a aaf- 
vage and submarine rescue capability far greater than 
we have today. Also, man's ability to be at home in the 
deep ocean environment can lead to radically new mlH- 
strategy. Finally, man’s conquest of the 
deep will add immeasurably to his knowledge of his own 
world so that he can better understand and regulate the 
environment which surrounds him. 
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Defence Procurement Ch'cular No, 

22, Jan. 29, 196ry. Revision of ASPR 
1-1707.1; Selected Items Based on 
GAO Reports and DOD Replies Re- 
lating to DOD Procurement Policies 
and Practices. 

Defense ProcAircment Circular No. 

23, Feb. 10, 19G5. Termination of 
Plant Cognizance Procurement and 
Policies to be Followed After Such 
Termination; DOD Instruction 
4105.69, dated Oct, 13, 10()4, Subject; 
DOD Contract Administration Serv- 
ices Plant Cognizance Program; List 
of Plans Currently Under the 
DOD Contract Administration Serv- 
ices Plant Cognizance Program; Ex- 
tension of Mandatory Etfoctive Date 
for Section XIII, Government Prop- 
erty — Revision 8, dated Nov, 1, 1964, 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 

24 , Feb. 20, 1965. Rights in Technical 
and other Data and Copyrights, 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or proce- 
dures in effect prior to publication 
of an Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) revision. The 
items in each circular are cancelled 
after six months, unless specifically 
eliminated earlier hy a new DPC or 
by publication in the ASPR. ASPR 
subscribers will receive Defense 
Procurement Circulars through the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20402, 


DOD Insivuciion 7800.5 **Use of 
Lciters of Credit for Financing 
Grants, ConirUmtions and Other Pro- 
grams, Dev 2, 19G4» Provides for the 
use, by all components of the DOD, 
of letters of credit as a means of 
financing grants, contributions and 
similar programs. In order to mini- 
mize the impact of premature with- 
drawals from the U.S. Treasury, let- 
ters of credit ordinarily will be 
utilized for advance financing of DOD 
programs carried out by (1) State or 
local governments and (2) educational 
and other institutions, including inter- 
national organizations of which the 
U.S. is a member, 

DOD Directive 40*25, ^^Manage- 
ment of Petroleum Products Jan. 6, 
1905, DeliVieates responsibilities for 
the supply management of peti’oleum 
products and services related thereto. 

DOD Directive 7060,8, 
tional Balance of Payments Program 
— Nonappropnated Fund Activities,*' 
Jan, 10, 1965. Sets forth policy and 
procedures governing Armed Services 
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Exchange purchase of foreign goods 
and services by DOD nonappropriated 
fund activities (including nonappro- 
priated concessionaire activities) out- 
side the U.S,, its possessions, and 
Puerto Rico, and construction, repair 
and maintenance of such activities. 

DOD Instruction 7045,2, “DOD 
Programming By stem; Procedures for 
Program Changes," Jan, 29, 1965. 
Provides specific procedural guidance 
for the preparation, submission, re- 
view, evaluation and resolution of 
Program Change Proposals (PCP*s) 
in support of the DOD Programming 
System. 

DOD Instructioyi 7045,3, *^DOD 
Programming System; Program Ele- 
ment Summai^ and Descriptive Data 
Sheets," Jan, 29, 1965. Provides spe- 
cific procedural guidance in support of 
DOD Programming System for the 
preparation and submission of pro- 
gram element summary and descrip- 
tive data sheets to reflect approved 
programs or approval of program 
changes by the Secretary of Defense. 

DOD Instruction 7045Ji, *DOD 
Programming System; Procedures 
for Updating the ^ Five-Year Force 
Structure and Finajicial Program 
{FYFSkFP)", Jan, 29, 1065, Provides 
procedural guidance and technical 
specifications for the submission of 
program change data in machine read- 
able form ill support of DOD Pro- 
gramming System. 

DOD Instruction 5030,82, **Planning 
Proccdtires for Construction Projects 
in the National Capital Region," Feb, 
10, 1965, Prescribed DOD policies and 
procedures to be followed by the Mili- 
tary Departments in submitting plans 
for projects proposed for construc- 
tion in the National Capital Region 
(NCR), to the National Capital 
Planning Commission (NCPC) and 
the Commission of Fine Arts (CPA) 
for review, 

DOD Directive 5160.51, *'Timc and 
Time Interval Standards and Calibra- 
tion Facilities for Use hy Department 
of Defense Components" Feb. 1, 1965. 
Establishes policy and assigns re- 
sponsibility to a single DOD compo- 
nent for establishing, coordinating 
and maintaining capabilities for time 
and time interval (asti'onomical and 
atomic) for use by all DOD compo- 
nents, DOD contractors, and related 
scientific laboratoides. 


DOD directives and instructions 
may bo obtained from; 

Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 8B988, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 




Air Force Logistics Pamphlet No, 
70-2, "Competition with Confidence 
Management Handbook" Dee. 14, 
1964* Contains a general outline of the 
^‘Competition Witli Confidence” pro- 
gram, including a brief history which 
sketches its development from a uni- 
lateral Air Force program in 1965 to 
the present AFLC/AFSC Regulation 
j)7-G, which utilizes the .skills of botli 
industry and Air Force. 

DOD Engineering for Transporta- 
bility Program, Dec, 1964. (Joint 
Service publication — AU 705-8, NAV- 
MATINST 4600.5A, AFR 80-18, MCO 
4610.14.) Establishes the responsibil- 
ity and functions of the Transporta- 
bility Agencies and prescribes policies 
and procedures for accomplishing the 
pOD Engineering for Transportabil- 
ity Program. The objective of thi.s 
program is to assure that items of 
materiel are so engine erod, designed 
and constructed that the required 
quantity can be efficiently transported. 

DOD Incentive Conlractmg Guide, 
Jan, 19, 1065, (Joint Service* 
tion— PM 38-34, NAVMAT 
AFP 70-1-6, DSAH 7800,1.) 

NAVMATINST 4000.15, "Mayiage- 
vient cf Technical Data and hiforma- 
tio7i in the Department of the Navy," 
Nov, 20, 1964, Incorporates into a sin- 
gle publication comprehensive state- 
ments of policy and procedures to 
govern the management of technical 
logistics data and information within 
the Department of the Navy. 


Military Service publications 
may be obtained from tlio Service 
contract admiiirntration office ad- 
ministering company contracts. 


Co7i^ercnce on New Technology, 
Contains several papers presented at 
the Conference on New Technology, 
which was held at the Lewis Research 
Center, Cleveland, Ohio, June 4-5, 
1964, on the technology that makes 
our Nation^s space flights possible, 
Catalog No. NAS 1.21:6016 $1.00 

Salellito Commimications iMiHtary- 
Civil Roles and Relationships), Pre- 
pared hy the Military Ojierations Sub- 
Committee of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, 88th Congress, 
2nd seasion, this report reviews six 
years of Government elTort in pro- 
moting, planning, designing and devel- 
oping communications satellites. It 
attempts to identify the basic policy 
issues in a complex and complicated 
field of Government activity and to 
recount what has been done to resolve 

(Continued on Pago 21) 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 


Editors seeking copies of speeches 
with appropriate photographs or 
additional information on any of the 
following article ideas are invited to 
contact the Chief, Magazine & Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs), Wash- 
ington, D,C. 20301, telephone: Ox- 
ford 7-8010. 

OUR PEAR-SHAPED, FOUR- 
CORNERED WORLD 

Scientists at Johns Hopkins Labora- 
tory working with the Navy satellite 
program have learned more about the 
physical shape of the earth in the past 
three years than man previously liad 
learned in the last two hundred years, 
Through Navy satellites it is now 
known that the earth actually is pear- 
shaped with the southern hemisphere 
larger than the northern. There are 
literally four corners of the eartli 
located near Peru, Ireland, New 
Guinea and south of Africa. This 
means the surface of the oceans is 
not level { and it is knowm that soa 
level at Dublin, Ireland, is 150 yards 
higher than sea level at Charleston, 
S,C. There are many other interesting 
facets to this newly acquired knowl- 
edge. For example, thi'ougli a do])pler 
study of satellites, the distance be- 
tween Pt. Hueneme, Calif., and Fort 
Wayne, Did., has been in ea.su red to 
within seven yards of the geodetic 
ground survey of the earth. 

BIG BUSINESS IN 
TRAINING DEVICES 

Advancements in technology have 
had a direct effect on the complexities 
of military weapons systems and the 
men who man them. Tills, coupled 
with increased costs in operating more 
advanced systems, has led to the de- 
velopment of synthetic training de- 
vices, The building and selling of 
training devices constitutes a billion- 
doUar-a-year industry in the United 
States. The Air Force, one of the 
major users, spends more than $100 
million annually on the procurement 
of these devices in order to maintain 
proficiency. These devices range fTom 
simple ^‘part-task’' trainers to realis- 
tic replicas of our most sophisticated 
aircraft, Interest-trainers which sub- 
stitute for the more expensive and 
dangerous method of operating real 
systems include the celestial trainer 
for navigators, the ultra- sonic radax*- 
observer train#^iv. B~52 and B-VO 
ich trainers 
hi eh enable 
'ace voyage, 

PROBES 


JSaval scientists at the Flagstaff, 
Ariz., Naval Observatory, using a new 


61-inch astrometric telescope, are dis- 
covering new data concerning the 
moon and stars not previously known. 
Some of these scientific advancements 
include ; the most complete study made 
so far of the evolution of the stars 
through research in galactic clusters; 
the photographing and cataloging of 
faint stars to within 100 light years; 
first successful use of super cooling 
of photographic emulsion to increase 
sensitivity so that color photos may be 
obtained of galaxie ; and relocation 
of 20 of the 28 known periodic comet', 
sighted in the last five years. In addi- 
tion, it is believed that the Flagstaff 
Observatory will provide the best 
pictures of the U.S, manned landing 
on the moon, 

RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT SPIN- 
OFF BENEFITS INDUSTRY 

The DOD spending for research 
and development has provided many 
tangible benefits to industry, Much of 
the basic knowledge learned through 
defense research and development is 
applicable to industry but the continu- 
ing problem has been how best to dis- 
seminate thi.s information. Some ex- 
amples of beneficial spin-off to 
industry are: original research by a 
Michigan University team that deter- 
mineil that chroiniuin- doped rubies 
provide necessary characteristics for 
Masers (the Maser is an important 
component of the Telestar Communi- 
cations Satellite) ; the basic causes of 
motion sickness and means for con- 
trolling it have been developed 
through aerospace medical research; 
the automobile safety belt commonly 
used today largely owes its existence 
to the rocket sled experiments con- 
ducted by Air Force Colonel John 
Paul Stapp; and high-speed voice 
transmissions reveal that persons 
with throat abnormalities can he easi- 
ly identified. 


MEDICAL LABORATORY FOR 
ARMY SPECIAL FORCES 

A portable medical laboratory de- 
veloped for Army Special Forces will 
enable personnel to perform tests 
under extreme climatic field condi- 
tions. Packed in a lightweight nylon 
fabric case, it weighs 30 pounds, con- 
tains three plastic trays that include 
microscope, centrifuge, drugs and re- 
agents needed for basic lab proce- 
dures. It can be carried on a maids 
back or dropped by parachute. The 
packet will float and i^emains water- 
proof even when weighted and sub- 
merged for as long as two weeks, 

NEW AIR FORCE 
MUSEUM PLANNED 

The present Air Force Museum at 
Dayton, Ohio, was founded in 1923. 
It was closed during the war and re- 
opened in 1964, That year 10,006 
people visited the museum. In 1963 
the attendance reached 529,000. An 
annual attendance of 1,000,000 is fore- 
cast for 1970, The building now being 
used was formerly an aircraft engine 
overhaul shop. A now Air Force Mu- 
seum will bo constructed on a 200-acre 
tract of land at the western edge of 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Rase, 
east of Dayton, Ohio. A canopy ^ or 
roof supported at four suspension 
points by huge steel pylons embedded, 
in the ground will cover approxi- 
mately eight acres or five city blocks. 
The Air Force Museum Foundation, 
a non-profit organization, is now ac- 
tively engaged in a national campaign 
for funds to finance the construction 
of the new museum. The goal for the 
campaign is a minimum of $10 million 
dollars, Gifts will be solicited from 
corporations, businesses, individuals, 
organizations and foundations. Open- 
ing ceremonies are scheduled for early 
1967. 



Artist's Conception of Air Force Museum 
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April 22-23: Quarterly Meeting 
of Committee on Military Ex- 
ports, Defense Industry Ad- 
visory Council, Room 1E801, 
The Pentagon. 

April 29: Annual Meeting of 
Property Administration 
Assn., at Hotel New Yoi’ker, 
New York, N.Y. For informa- 
tion contact: Jack Griffiths, 
General Precision, Inc., 1500 
Main Ave., Clifton, N.J. 

May 1-5: International Congress 
of Astroscience, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

May 3-5: American Society of 
Quality Control Convention, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

May 3-9: National Science Pair 
— International, Kiel Auditor- 
ium, St. Louis, Mo. For infor- 
mation contact: Dr. Noi’man 
R. D. Jones, 6310 Lindenwood, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

May 9-14: Electrochemical So- 
ciety Conference, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


May 10-14: National Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Space, 
Sheraton-JelTerson Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo. For information 
contact: Frank S. Purviance 
III, McDonnell Aircraft Corp., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

May 12-14: Annual National 
Forum of American Helicop- 
ter Society, Washington, D.C. 

May 16-19: American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers Con- 
ference, San Francisco, Calif. 

May 16-22: Aviation/Spaee 
Writers Assn. Annual Meet- 
ing, Albuquerque, N.M. 

May 18-21 : American Petroleum 
Institute Conference, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

May 21-June 1: Exercise 
CHEROKEE TRAIL V, Ft. 
Bragg, N.C. 

May 25-27: Armed Forces Com- 
anunications & Electronics 
Coaavention, Washingtoai, D.C. 


Nils A. Lennarfson 
Dep. Asst. Sec. Def. for 
Public Affairs Resigns 



Nils A. Lcuuartson 


Nila A. Lennartson has resigned as 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense for Public Affairs, effective 
April 10, 196B. 

Mr. Lennartson has accepted ap- 
pointment as President of the Rail- 
road Progi’ess Institute and assumed 
his new duties in Chicago in mid- 
April. 

Appointed Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs 
January 17, 1061, Mr. Lennartson was 
norainate<l by the Department of De- 
fense for a Rockefeller Public Serv- 
ice Award in 1964. 

Mr. Phil Goulding, military report- 
er for the Cleveland Plain Dealer, was 
named Mr. Lennartson's successor. 
Mr. Goulding assumed his new duties 
on April 19. 


Bibliography 

^Continued from Page 19) 
them. Communications satellite exper- 
iments and the history of Project 
Advent are contained in tho annexes. 
Catalog No. Y 4.a 74/7:0 73/4 4Bd 


Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase 
at U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 


Army Unfunded Program 

(Continued from Page 9) 
necessary to complete the study. This 
will include consiaeration for sponsor- 
ship of the company for the “Field of 
Interest Register” of the Defense 
Documentation Center. Such sponsor- 
ship entitles the company to access to 
those documents distributed by the 
Center which are related to their ap- 
proved studies. 


Armed Forces Day to be Celebrated 
Week of May 8-16, 1965 


The Department of Defense 
celebrates the sixteenth annual 
observance of Armed Forces 
Day on May 16, 1965. In order 
to attain maximum public and 
military participation, the De- 
partment will be host to the 
American public and our inter- 
national neighbors during the 
period May 8-16, when the 
Armed Forces invite the people 
of the world to view and inspect 
this nation’s defense capabilities 
and military readiness. 

“Open House” events will be 
the principal feature of Armed 
Forces Day observances at all 
military posts, camps, stations, 
bases and defense facilities. Ex- 
hibits, exercises, parades, ma- 
neuvers and demonstrations will 
^ provide the American public the 
opportunity to view and inspect 


the preparedness of their Armed 
Forces, and the people of the 
world the occasion to see first- 
hand the strongest U.S. peace 
time military organization in 
history. 

Power for Peace, the Armed 
Forces Day slogan for the past 
11 years, symbolic of our na- 
tional policy, will continue to 
be used. 

Information on national, state 
or local plans for the 1966 
Armed Forces Day observances, 
May 8-16, may be obtained from 
any headquarters of the regular 
or reserve components of the 
Armed Forces or from the 
National Coordinator, Armed 
Forces Day, Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs), Room 2E772, The Pen- 
tagon, Washington, D.C, 20301. 
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Dsfons® Docynicufcitiogi 
Cuts Costs lot* SiTiCili m R.^D 


Many small firms having research and development 
(R&D) contracts with Federal activities are cutting costs 
through a documentation service provided by the Defense 
Documentation Center (DDC), Cameron Station, Alexan-* 
dria, Va,, a field activity of the Defense Supply Agency. 

DDC assists R&D activities, small or large, by supply- 
ing them, without cliarge, with documents pertaining to 
past and current efforts in research, development, test and 
evaluation fRDT&E). Documentation services ai’e avail- 
able to DOD activitiesj defense contractors, other U. S. 
Government activities and their contractors, grantees and 
potential contractors. 

The systematic and timely announcement and avail- 
ability of technical documents help significantly to prevent 
and reduce unnecessary duplication of R&D projects and 
to accelerate the completion and application of research 
information in order to shorten the “concept-to-d!elivery*’ 
cycle. The DDC docxnnent collection totals inox’e than 
760,000 different titles, covering all areas of science and 
technology. 

By regulation, 20 copies of all scientific and technical 
reports generated by defense funding must be submitted 
to DDC, Exceptions to this requirement are limited to 
highly sensitive reports and to those reports which have 
no scientific or technical value. The Center processes 
and stores the reports for retrieval, announces their avail- 
ability for official use, retrieves them on request, and 
supplies copies, 

K&D activities having contracts or grants from Federal 
agencies can register for DDC services by completing the 
Center's registration form and submitting this form for 
approval to the Federal ofTicG responsible for the project 
or activity for which service is required. DDC services to 
registered users can continue for the duration of the con- 
tract or grant. 

Twice each month the Center publishes and distributes 
the TecJmical Ahstraci BiUletin (TAB) to more than 0,- 
200 military, industrial, educational and non-profit or- 
ganizations which are authorized and registered for DDC 
services. Between 1,600 and 2,600 individual current docu- 
ment announcements are presented in each issue. 

Registered users are supplied stocks of pre- punched 
data processing forms which are used in requesting copies 
of the documents believed to be pertinent to their current 
R&D projects. Users may request either hard copies of the 
documents or ^microform copies (16~ or 35-mm film strips 
or microfiche). 

DDC offers a bibliography search service through which 
the user receives complete descriptions of selected docu- 
ments in the collection deemed pertinent to a specific R&D 
problem, 

DDC also provides a referral service to identify, in 
answer to requests, DOD-sponsored Information Analysis 
Centers where state-of-the-art information may be ob- 
tained regarding specific R&D questions. 

Field Services offices operated by DDC receive micro- 
film copies of all documents as they are obtained by the 
Center and announced in TAB. In these regional offices 
R&D personnel of reglstei’ed user organizations may re- 
view the documents and reproduce selected pages on read- 
er-printer equipment. Following is a list of DDC Field 
Services offices: 

John M. Berry, Chief (DDC-OFW) 

Cameron Station, Bldg. 6 

5010 Duke Street 

Alexandria, Va, 22314 

Phone? (Code 202) OXford 8-1864 


Frank Hennessy, Chief (DDC-OPB) 

L. G. Hanscom Field, Bldg. 1210 
Bedford, Mass. 01730 

Phone; (Code 617) CRestview 4-6100, Ext. 2055 

Paul R, Stauffei', Chief (DDC-OPD) 

Bldg. 47, Area B 

Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 46433 
Phone: (Code 613) 268-7111, Ext. 36212 

George M. Tsujimoto, Chief (DDC-OFL) 

Los Angeles Air Force Station 
Area B, Bldg. 32- D 
Air Force Unit Post Office 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90046 
Phone; (Code 213) 643-0236 

Harold F. Nutzhorn, Chief (DDC-OFN) 

346 Broadway, Room 801 
New York, N. Y. 10013 
Phone: (Code 212) 962-6868 

James L, Ferguson, Chief (DDC-OFS) 

452 De Guigne Drive 
International Science Center 
Sunnyvale, Calif, 94086 
Phone: (Code 408) 246-4601 

Sennoes to DDC users are also available at the folloto- 
ing office: 

F. E. Croxton, Director 

Redstone Scientific Information Center 

Bldg, 4484 

Redstone Arsenal, Ala. 36809 
Phone: (Code 206) 876-6461 

For additional information concerning the mission, 
procedures and services of DDC, write to: Defense Docu- 
mentation Center, Attn: DDC-PA, Bldg. No. 6, Cameron 
Station, Alexandria, Va. 22314. 


Vice Chairman, New Members Appointed 
to The Defense Science Board 

A now vice chairman and four new members have been 
appointed to The Defense Science Board by Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

Patrick E. Haggerty, President of Texas Instruments, 
Inc,, Dallas, Tex,, succeeds Dr. Allen E. Puckett, Execu- 
tive Vice President of Hughes Aircraft Co., whose term 
as vice chairman has expired. Dr, Puckett continues as a 
member of the board. 

The four new members are; Dr. Robert W. Cairns, Di- 
rector of Research, Hercules Powder Co.; Major General 
James McCormack, USAP (Ret.*), Vice President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Perry W. Pratt, 
Vice President and Chief Scientist, United Aircraft Corp-i 
and Dr. Andrew D. Suttle, Jr., Vice President for Re- 
search and Professor of Chemistry, Texas A & M Uni- 
versity. They succeed four members whose terms also ex- 
pired last December, 

The Defense Science Board is chartered as the senior 
technical advisory body in the Department of Defenae. 
It is composed of members appointed from civilian life 
by the Secretary of Defense and of members representing 
major Federal agencies. 

The Board advises the Secretary of Defense, through 
the Director of Defense Research & Engineering, on scien- 
tific and technical matters of interest to the Department 
of Defense, 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during month 
of March 1965: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 


K 


1— Humble Oil & Refining Co,, Houston, Tex. $20,600,187. 

240.448.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Standard Oil of California, Western Operations, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. $14,840,910. 151,716,400 gallons 
of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D. C. 

— American Oil Co., Chicago, III. $11,698,482, 120,528,000 
gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

— Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex, $11,191,416. 124,- 

846.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $11,- 
143,892. 126,076,200 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 

--^Ashland Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. $7,059,764. 

78.586.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

--Cities Service Oil Co., York, N. Y. $7,022,200. 

80.418.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Sunray DX Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla. $4,882,687. 54,662,000 
gallons of Jet fuel, Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

— Signal Oil & Gas Co,, Houston, Tex. $4,758,800, 68,- 
000,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Suntide Refining Co., Tulsa, Okla, $4,349,810. 68,407,- 
000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D, C. 

— Union Oil Co, of California, Los Angeles, Calif. $4,- 
279,267. 43,810,200 gallons of jet fuel, Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Sinclair Refining Co., New York, N. Y. $4,122,048. 

49.560.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C, 

— Texaco, Inc., New York, N. Y. $3,792,790. 45,586,428 
gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

— California Oil Co. (Standard Oil of Texas), El Paso, 
Tex. $3,693,166. 39,260,000 gallons of jet fuel, Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 

— Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, Pa, $2,847,800. 

81.800.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 


Contract Index 

Contract infoi'mation is listed in the following sequence: 
Date — Company — Dollar Value — Material — Location 
Work Performed — Contracting Agency 


Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Dougins Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
$2,342,403, 28,730,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. G, 

—Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,109,267. 22,260,000 
gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

— ^Triangle Refineries, Inc., Houston, Tex. $1,982,300. 

21.600.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

— American Pctiofina Co. of Texas, Dallas, Tex. $1,868,* 
760, 19,600,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D. G. 

—Shell Oil Co., New York, N. Y, $1,542,240. 16,800,000 
gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

— Stamlard Oil Co. (Ohio), Cleveland, Ohio. $1,485,000. 

15.000. 000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Great Northern Oil Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,429,806, 

16.000. 000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D. C. 

— Marathon Oil Co,, New York, N, Y. $1,897,088. 16,- 

120.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D, C. 

— Derby Hefining Co. (Div. of Colorado Oil & Gas 
Corp.), Wichita, Kan. $1,284,180. 16,000,000 gallons 
of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

—Hunt Oil Co„ Dallas, Tex. $1,044,000. 12,000,000 gal- 
lons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

— Kerr “McGee Oil Industries, Inc., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
$1,016,000. 12,600,000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 

2 — Delta Petroleum Co., New Orleans, La. $8,499,716. 
9,109,126 gallons of lubricating oil. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D, C, 

5 — Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. $1,866,996. 
27,039 rolls of aerial film. Rochester. Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

12 — Standard Oil Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. $1,862,164. 368,000 gallons 
of automotive gasoline and 14,929,000 gallons of diesel 
oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C. 
16 — Sportwcit Shoe Co., Juc., Nashua, N. H. $1,946,970. 
646,836 pairs of combat boots. Nashua and Newport. 
N. H. Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

22 — Vitro Minerals Corp., New York, N. Y, $1,187 
192,760 tons of coal. Cripple Creek Mine, Sunt 
Alaska. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Waf 
ton, D. C. 
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1 — U. S. Rubber Co., Mishawaka, lud. $1,060,244. Rubber 
fuel tanks for UH4D IROQUOIS helicopters. Kit- 
chener, Ontario, Canada, and Mishawaka, Army Avia- 
tion Command (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

2 — Bendix Corp,, Bciulix Radio Div., Baltimore, Md. 
$6,644,801. 112 radio sets (AN/GRC/68 and AN/ 
GRC/66) with ancillary items, Baltimore. U.S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J, 

— Frank’s Dredging Co., Guy F, Atkinson, and Pacific 
Dredging Co,, Long Beach, Calif. $1,091,620. Dredging 
and excavation work on the Ventura Harbor Project, 
Port Hueneme, Calif. Engineer Dist., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

— Blount Brothers Corp., Montgomery, Ala. $4,794,000. 
Construction of the Saturn I second test position 
at the NASA Test Facility. Hancock County, Miss, 
Engineer Dist, Mobile, Ala. 

— Beaver State Contractors, luc., Eugene, Ore, $1,056,“ 
442. Work on the Blue River Reservoir Project. Eu- 
gene. Engineer Dist, Portland, Ore. 

—Saute Fe Engineers, Inc., Lancaster, Calif, $1,366,511. 
Construction of a high temperature loads calibration 
facility and extension of utilities at the Flight Re- 
search Center, Edwards AFB, Calif. Muroc, Calif, 
Los Angeles Engineer Dist. 

3— White Moiov Co., Lansing, Mich. $1,236,960, Prodtic- 
tion Engineer services for 2^/^-toii trucks, Lansing. 
U, S. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, 
Mich, 

4 — ITT Corp,, ITT Kellogg Communications Systems Div., 
Chicago, III, $1,350,000. Two transportable electronic 
switchboards. Chicago. Electronics Command (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

5— General Dynamics Corp,, Pomona, Calif. $2,172,777. 
REDEYE research and development program, Po- 
mona. Los Angeles Procurement Dist. (AMC), Pasa- 
dena, Calif, 

— Itek Corp., Lexington, Mass. $2,397,605, Design, fabri- 
cation and test of a digital mapping system for 
production of topographic maps from aerial photo- 
graphs. Lexington. Engineer U&D Labs. (AMC), Ft. 
Bel voir, Va. 

— Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Denver, Colo. $2,274,735. 
Work on the John Day Lock and Dam, Columbia 
River Project. Minnequa, ,Colo. Dist. Corps of En- 
gineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

Oberg Construction Co., Northridge, Calif. $1,097,197, 
Construction of the Materiel Services Building at the 
Jet Propulsion Lab. (JPL), Pasadena, Calif., and the 
relocation of two JPL prefab buildings to the Gold- 
stone Space Center at Barstow, Calif. Dist. Corps of 
Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif, 

8— R. R, Hensler, Iiic., Sun Valley, Calif. $7,966,006. 
Work on the Alamo Reservoir Dam and Appurten- 
ances, Colorado River Basin, Ben Williams River, 
Arizona Project, Mohave and Yuma counties, Ariz, 
Dist, Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. 

9 General Electric Co,, Ordnance Div,, Burlington, Vt. 
$1,885,250. Tooling and 7.62-millimeter aircraft ma- 
chine guns with pods. Burlington. U, S. Army Weap- 
ons Command (AMC), Rock Island, III. 

— Clement Brothers Co,, Hickory, N, C. $3,863,722, Con- 
struction and excavation work on the Pat Mayse Dam 


and Reservoir, Sander Creek, Texas Project. Lamar 
County, Tex. Engineer Dist., Tulsa, Okla. 

10 — TRW Space Technology Labs., Inc., Redondo Beacli, 
Calif. $1,460,000. Classified research and develop men t. 
Redondo Beach, U. S. Army lOlectronIcs Connnund 
(AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J, 

11 — Union Carbide Corp., Consumers Products Div,, New 
York, N. Y. .$1,235,977, Dry batteries for tactical 
radio sets, Chomway, N. C. U. S. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

— Blount Brothers Corp., Montgomery, Ala, $5,628,400. 
Work on the Cro.ss Florida Barge Canal Project, Le\^y 
County, Fla. Dist, Corps of Engineers, Jacksoavillc!, 
Fla, 

— ►Stoltc, Inc,, Oakland, Calif, $4,509,000. Construction 
of aircraft control and warning sites in the RepiibUc 
of Korea. U. S. Army Engineer Dist., Par East. 

— University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, $1,200,000. 
Operation of a Mathematics Research Center for the 
U. S. Army, Chicago Procurement Dist. (AMC), ChU 
cago, 111. 

— Brinkerhoff Drilling Co., Inc,, Denver, Colo, $1,289,- 
591. Rehabilitation work on power and data facilitios,, 
and construction of small support .structures at Eii'l- 
son APB, Alaska. Dist. Corps of Engineers, AnclHir- ; 
age, Alaska. 

12— General Electric Co., Pasco, Wash. $1,927,323. Efiiiip- 
ment to be used on the John Day and Little Cioose 
Locks and Dams. Philadelphia, Pa. Dist. Corp.H of 
Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

—Mike Bradford & Co., Inc., Miami, Fla. $3,232,2117. 
Construction of the Components Service Facility at | 
the NASA MLssissippi Test Facility. Hancock County, 
Miss. Dist, Corps of Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

—United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 
ford, Conn. $1,500,000. Project definition phase of an 
Army Advanced Aerial Fire Support System. Strat- 
ford. Transportation Research Command (AMC). Ft. 
Eustis, Va. 

16— Honeywell, Inc., Aeronautical Div,, St. Petershing, 
Fla. $3,336,000. Classified electronics equipment. St. 
Petersburg. Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Mon- 
mouth, N, J. 

—Norris-Thermador Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,724,- 
732. 106-millimeter cartridge cases. Venion, Calif. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC). 
Joliet, III. 

— Philco Corp., Aeronantic.s Div., Newport Beach, Calif, 
$1,492,660. Design, development, fabrication and tent- 
ing for the CPIAPARRAL Air Defense System. New- 
port Beach. U, S, Army Missile Command (AMC)^ 
Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

16 Standard Dredging Co. and Great Lakes Dredge & 
Dock Co., New York, N. Y. $3,281,450. Work on tho 
Chesapeake and Delaware River Canal Project. Elk : 
River Section of the canal. Dist. Corps of Engine era, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Guy F, Atkinson, Long Beach, Calif. $2,679,970. Work 
on the San Gabriel River Improvement Project, Lon^ 
Beach. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles, Calif. ' 
Minneapolis, Minn. $1,145,- 
612. Construction of a two-story addition to an exint- ? 
ing Logistical Facility Depot at Tinker APB. Oklu- ! 
homa City, Okla. Dist. Corps of Engineers, Vort f 
Worth, Tex. ! 
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18 — General Motors Corp., Chevrolet Motors Div., Detroit, 
Mich. $1,468,225, ,271 motor buses («ambulance con- 
version). Austin, Tex. and St. Louis, Mo. Army Tank 
Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Clement Brothers Co., Hickory, N. C. $15,422,435. 
Excavation and construction work on the Carters 
Dam Project. Carters, Ga. Dist. Corps of En^^ineers, 
Mobile, Ala. 

19 — Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio, $1,698,187. 984 VL- 
ton utility trucks, Toledo. Army Tank Automotive 
Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

22 — Honeywell, Inc., Ordnance Div., Hopkins, Minn. $lr 
110,533, Bomb dispensers for the Air Force. Hop- 
kins. Ammunition Procurement Supply Ag’ency 
(AMC), Joliet, 111. 

23 — General Dynamics Corp., General Dynainics/Pomona, 
Pomona, Calif. $16,384,822, A classified quantity of 
REDEYE guided missiles. Pomona. Los Angeles Pro- 
curement Dist. (AMC), Pasadena, Calif, 

— General Dynamics Corp., General Dyiiainics/Poinona, 
Pomona, Calif. $6,648,776, Engineering services for 
REDEYE missile program, Pomona. Los Angeles Pro- 
curement Dist, (AMC), Pasadena, Calif, 

24 — Josanco, Inc., Tonawanda, N, Y. $1,184,145. Work on 
flood protection at Smokes Creek, Lackawanna, New 
York Project, U. S. Army Engineer Dist,, Buffalo, 
N, Y. 

— Armstrong Co,, Inc. and Anderson Construction Co., 
Ames, Iowa, $3,083,819. Work on the Marion Dam and 
Reservoir, Cottonwood River, Kansas Project. Tulsa 
Dist, Corps of Engineers, Tulsa, Okla, 

— Brookfield Co., Inc, and Baylor Construction Corp., 
New York, N. Y. $8,083,075. Work on the Hurricane 
Barrier, Stamford, Connecticut Project. Stamford. 
U. S. Army Engineer Div., New England, Waltham, 
Mass. 

— General Motors Corp., Detroit Diesel Engine Div., 
Detroit, Mich. $3,007,200. 1,200 diesel engines. De- 
troit, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), War- 
ren, Mich, 

— Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $7,660,815. 825 semitrailers, 
Milwaukee, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

— Benson Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo. $2,903,666, 1,074 
stainless steel tanks. Kansas City. Edgewood Arse- 
nal, Edgewood, Md. 

25— Stevens Mfg, Co., Ebensburg, Pa. $1,420,056, 6,220 
Vt-ton cargo trailers. Ebensburg. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Remington Arms Co., Inc,, Bridgeport, Conn, $2,362,- 
612. 5.56mm cartridges. Bridgeport, Frankford Arse- 
nal (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

26 — Firestone Tire & Rubber Co,, Akron, Ohio, $1,820,- 
012. Shoe assemblies for M48 and M60 tanks. Nobles- 
ville, Ind. Procurement Dist. (AMC), Cleveland, Ohio, 

— Great Lakes Dredging & Dock Co., New York, N, Y, 
$1,994,000. Dredging work on the Chelsea River and 
Boston Harbor Project. Boston, Mass, U, S. Army 
Engineer Div., New England, Waltham, Mass. 

— General Motors Corp,, Allison Div., Indianapolis, Ind, 
$1,389,180. Transmissions (TX-100-1) for use in var- 
ious vehicles, Indianapolis, Procurement Dist. (AMC), 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

— McKenzie Construction Co., San Antonio, Tex, $1,729,- 
860. Construction of a composite recruit training and 


housing facility at Lackland AFB. San Antonio, Dist. 
Corps of Engineers, Fort Worth, Tex. 

— Chamberlain Corp., Scranton Army Ammunition Plant, 
Scranton, Pa. $3,516,775. 165mm projectiles. Scranton. 
Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

29 — Norcoast Constructors, Inc. and Morrison-Knudson, 
Inc., Seattle, Wash. $4,222,780. Construction of sup- 
port and technical facilities in connection with an 
underground project and maintenance and operation of 
a camp site at Amchitka Island, Alaska. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Anchorage, Alaska. 

— Am 1*011 Corp., Waukesha, Wis. $1,478,474. Cartridge 
cases for the 20111111 gun for the Air Force. Waukesha. 
Frankford Arsenal (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Lincoln Winn, Jr., Orinda, Calif. $1,567,733. 100 units 
of family housing at Presidio of San Francisco, Calif. 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Sacramento, Calif. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $8,907,548. Design 
and development of the HAWK missile system. Bed- 
ford, Mass. U. S. Army Missile Command (AMC), 
Redstone Arsenal, Pluntsville, Ala. 

30 — Guy F. Atkinson, Long Beach, Calif, $4,636,814. Ex- 
cavation and construction work on the Coyote Creek 
Channel Project. Saute Fe Springs, Calif. Engineer 
Dist., Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Sandkay Construction Co., Inc,, Ephvata, Wash. $1,- 
919,481. Construction and excavation work on the 
Dor shale Dam and Reservoir Project. Ahsahka, Idaho, 
Dist. Corps of Engineers, Walla Walla, Wash. 

— Kaiser-Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $4,310,656, 200 5-ton 
trucks of various body typos. South Bend, Ind. U. S. 
Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

31 — United Aircraft Corp,, Hamilton Standard Div., Broad 
Brook, Conn. $1,178,068. 66 manual telephone central 
office sets (AN/TTC-7). Broad Brook. U. S, Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Ft. Monmouth, N, J. 

— Admiral Corp., Chicago, 111. $2,689,222. 1,833 radio 
seta. Chicago, U. S. Army Electronics Command 
(AMC), Ft, Monmouth, N. J. 

— Peter Kiewit Sons Co. and A1 Johnson Construction, 
Omaha, Neb. $16,484,600. Construction work on the 
Arkansas River and Tributaries Project. Little Rock, 
Ai’k. U. S. Army Engineer Dist, Little Rock, Ark, 

— Stevens Mfg. Co., Ebensburg, Pa, $1,416,810, 5,219 
ki-ton, 2 -wheel cargo trailers. Ebensburg. Army Tank 
Automotive Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Dale Building Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. $2,730,680, 
Construction of 190 family housing units at Port Ord, 
Monterey, Calif. XJ, S. Army Engineer Dist., Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

— Biixmoiit Ordnance Co., a subsidiary of the J, W. Rex 
Co., Landsdale, Pa, $2,862,873, Ordnance items, Ber- 
wick, Pa, Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, IlL 

— Martin Marietta Corp,, Orlando, Fla, $1,967,000. Im- 
proved Program Teat Station research and develop- 
ment, engineering and production prototypes for the 
PERSHING weapon system, Oxdando, U. S, Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— Thiokol Chemical Corp,, Bristol, Pa. $1,269,453. Load- 
ing, agscmbling and packing of signal equipment, 
Long Horn Ammunition Plant, Marshall, Tex, Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), 
Joliet, III. 
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— U. S. Rubber Co,, New York, N. Y. $1,086,217. Lay- 
away maintenance and support sorviees at the Joliet 
Ammunition Plant. Joliet, III. Ammunition Procure- 
ment & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— i\Ioloi‘ola, Inc., Scottsdale, Ariz. $1,394,720. 26 radar 
data transmitting seta; 26 test fabrication kits; 16 
radar data receiving sets, and ancillary items, Scots- 
dale. U, S. Army Electronics Command (AMC), Ft, 
Monmouth, N. J, 

NAVY 

1 — AVCO Corp., Riclimond, Ind. $4,967,684. Arming and 
fuzing devices for POLARIS missiles, Richmond. Spe- 
cial Projects Office. 

— Spar ton Electronics Div., Spar ton Corp,, Jackson, 
Mich, $2,307,379. Sonobuoys and associated equip- 
ment, Jackson. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

2— General Dynamics Corp,, Pomona, Calif. $79,634,015. 
TERRIER/TARTAR missiles. Pomona, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

3— — Triumph Storccrafters Corp,, Houston, Tex. $2,636,- 

800. Construction of 112 36-foot amphibious assault 
boats. Cbannelview, Tex, Bureau of Ships. 

4— - Rccd & Martin International, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii, 
$1,396,090, Construction of an enlisted mens club at 
the U, S, Naval Station, Pearl Harbor, Oahu, Hawaii. 
Dist. Public Works Officer, 14th Naval Dist,, Bureau 
of Yards & Docks, 

—Northrop Corp., Nortronica Div„ Anaheim, Calif. $1,- 
071,923, POLARIS missile checkout and readiness 
equipment. Anaheim. Special Project Office. 

6— Alaska Puget United Transportation Co. (a joint ven- 
ture composed of the Alaska Barge & Traiisport Co., 
Vancouver, Wash., and Puget-United Transportation 
Co., San Francisco, Calif,). $14,300,000. Five-year 
contract for the annual resupply of U, S, instal- 
lations in the Ala ska- Aleutians area. The installa- 
tions include sites of the Distant Early Warning line. 
Military Sea Transportation Service. 
Liiig-Teinco-Vought, Inc,, Range Systems Div., Dallas, 
Tex. $21,926,774, Modification, renovation, and repair 
of two existing range instrumentation ships for use 
as APOLLO recovery ships, Dallas and the Avondale 
Shipyards, Inc., New Orleans, La. Bureau of Ships. 

— Western Electric Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. $6,044,- 
500. Engineering and installation of oceanographic 
research stations, Winston Salem. U. S, Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Washington, D, C. 

—Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif, $3,600,000. 
Major components of the Naval Tactical Data System 
which will be installed aboard Navy ships. Fullerton, 
Bureau of Ships, 

8— Litton Systems, Tne., Data Systems Div., Canoga Park, 
calif. $1,360,750. Spare parts to support the digital 
realtime computer used on the E-2A aircraft. Ca- 
noga Park. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

—Edward R. Mardcu Corp., Allston, Mass, $3,449,000. 
Construction of a mess hall at the U. S, Naval Sta- 
tion ^ Newport, R, L, and construction of an officers 
candidate school dormitory at the U. S. Naval Base, 
Newport, R. I., Newport. Dist. Public Works Officer, 
1st Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Bocks. 


I 

— Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods HolCj- 
Mass. $1,300,000. Research in the field of oceanog" 
raphy. Woods Hole. Office of Naval Research, 

— ■Tedmical Appliance Corp., Sherburne, N. Y., $1,024,' 
693. Research in design, fabrication, installation and 
testing of antenna systems. Elephant Butte, N. M- 
and in Sherburne. Office of Naval Research, 

9— -Heyward-Robinsoii Co., Inc., New York, N, Y, $1,190,* 
007, Construction of an enlisted men^s barracks at 
the U, S. Naval Submarine Base, New London, Gro' 
ton, Conn. Dist, Public Works Officer^ 3rd Naval Dist.p 
Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, 
Long Island, N. Y. $34,200,000. C-2A aircraft and 
associated equipment. Bethpage. Bureau of Naval : 
Weapons. 

—North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus Div., Column 
bus, Ohio. $6,000,000. OV--10A COIN aircraft, Colum- : 
bus. Bureau of Naval Weapons. I 

—Northrop Corp,, Nortonics Div., Anaheim Calif. $7,- I 
323,000, 26 monitor and fault localizer test sets for i 
use on radar and sonar equipment aboard naval ships. 
Anaheim. Bureau of Ships. 

—General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Div., Groton, j 
Conn, $64,764,390. Construction of two nuclear pow- 
ered attack submarines. Groton. Bureau of Ships. 
—Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport ■ 
News, Va. $56,974,000. Two nuclear powered attack 
submarines. Newport News. Bureau of Ships. 

lO—Lockhced Aircraft Corp., Burbank, Calif. $1,480,832. 
Oceanographic research study in connection with : 
sonar capabilities. Burbank. Bureau of Ships. 

— Wickes Industries, Iiic., Camden, N. J. $4,264,048. 60 ; 
transportable electronics shops for field maintenance ^ 
of radar and radio equipment. Camden. Marine Corps. S 
12 — Knapp -Stiles, Inc,, Grand Rapids, Mich, $4,478,000. ;> 
Construction of 300 family housing units at the Naval ! 
Station, Treasure Island, Calif. Dist. Public Works I 
Officer, 12th Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks, f 

16— Northwestern Motor Co., Eau Claire, Wis. $2,142,294. i 
636 aircraft towing tractors. Eau Claire. U. S. Navy j 
Purchasing Officer, Washington, D. C. ! 

16— Control Data Corp., Rockville, Md. $1,130,011. Three ? 
digital plotter systems and 132 page printers, to- 
gether with disk file storage units, repair parts, and 
technical manuals for use at Control Center Goinputera 
at various naval shore installations. St Paul, Minn. 
Bureau of Ships. 

17— Technical Material Corp., Mamaroneck, N. Y. $1,660,- ; 
471. Radio transmitters (AN/FRT 62) for use at ! 
Naval shore stations. Mamaroneck, U, S, Navy Pur- ^ 
chasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

18— Norge Associates, Inc, Manhasset, N. Y, $1,026,000. 
Consti’uction of a fleet ballistic missile squadron ad- 
ministration building at the U. S. Naval Submarine 
Base, New London, Groton, Conn. Dist Public Works : 
Officer, 3rd Naval Dist., Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

19— 4^fational Bulk Carriers, Inc., New York, N, Y. $7,* I 

600,000. Use of the tanker SS AMTANK for five con- S 
secutive years. The 666-foot tanker of 23,684 tons j 
will be used by MSTS in world-wide service for caiTV- I 
ing petroleum products, MSTS, j 

ij 
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— Lockheed Missile & Space Co,, Sunnyvale, Calif, $2,- 
342,243. An exploratory research effort on the POSEI- 
DON missile. Sunnyvale, Special Projects Office. 

22 — General Dynamics Corp«, General Dynamics/Pomona 
Div., Pomona, Calif, $1,033,0G4, Research and develop- 
ment work on TERRIER/TARTAR missiles, Pomona, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $1,692,298, 184 
antenna multicouplers for use on general purpose 
communications equipment on naval ships. Cedar 
Rapids. Bureau of Ships. 

23 — Loral Electronic System Div. of Loral Electronic 
Corp., New York, N, Y, $1,674,310. Computers for 
use in submarine detection aboard the S-2E anti- 
submarine warfare aircraft. New York. U, S, Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, D. C. 

— Boeing Co., Vertol Div., Morton, Pa, $1,361,295, Miscel- 
laneous spare parts for the CH-46A and XJH-46A 
helicopters, Morton, U, S. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia, Pa, 

24 — R. G. Webb, Inc,, Riverside, Calif. $1,960,000. Con- 
struction of 140 family housing units at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. Dir,, South West 
Div., Bureau of Yards & Docks, 

—Texas Instrument Inc,, Science Service Div,, Dallas, 
Tex. $6,604,937, A marine geophysical and oceano- 
graphic suiwey of the eastern and central north At- 
lantic Ocean and the Norwegian and Mediterranean 
Seas, The high seas, U, S.^Naval Oceanographic Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. 

— Alpine Geophysical Associates, Inc,, Norwood, N. J. 
$6,811,447, A marine geophysical and oceanographic 
survey of the western north Atlantic Ocean and the 
eastern and central north Pacific Ocean, The high 
seas, U, S, Naval Oceanographic Office, Washington, 
D. C. 

— Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., LTV Vought Aeronautics 
Div,, Dallas, Tex. $6,761,200. Conversion of RP-8A 
aircraft to an RP-8G configuration, and associated 
equipment. Dallas. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Norris Therm ador Corp,, Los Angeles, Calif. $3,363,- 
746, Bomb bodies for Navy aircraft, Venion, Calif, 
U, S. Navy Ships Parts Control Centei’, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa, 

—Sperry Rand Corp,, Sperry Gyroscope Co„ Great Neck, 
N. Y. $3,600,000, Engineering and development seiw- 
ices for modifications to TERRIER missile radar sets 
and ancillary equipment. Great Neck, Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, 

26 — United Aircraft Corp,, Hamilton Standard Div., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. $2,667,964, Propeller assemblies and 
associated equipment for Navy aircraft. Windsor 
Locks. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

30— H, L.^ Coble Construction Co,, Greensboro, N. C, $6,- 
030,000. Construction of 440 family housing units at 
the Naval Station (WILLOUGHBY), Norfolk, Va. Dir. 
Atlantic Div,, Bureau of Yards & Docks. 

— General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Div„ Gx'oton, 
Conn. $46,628,162, Construction of two ammunition 
ships (AE), Quincy, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 
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— Bath Iron Works Corp., Bath, Maine. $43,764,100. 
Construction and delivery of three guided missile de- 
stroyers (DDG) being purchased by We,st Germany. 
Bath, Bureau of Ships, 

— Midwestern Instrument, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. $1,677,108, 
Tape recorders for use on naval ships. Tulsa. Bureau 
of Ships, 

31 — Tele dyne Systems Corp,, Hawthorne, Calif, $13,840,- 
000. Development of the Integrated Helicopter Avi- 
onics System (IHAS). Hawthorne, Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— G, A. Goodwiiij Boulder, Colo, $1,460,663. Construc- 
tion of 100 family housing units at the Marine Corps 
Air Station, Yuma, Aria. Dir,, Southwest Div., Bu- 
reau of Yards & Docks, 

— McDonnell Aircraft Corp,, St, Louis, Mo, $22,708,- 
000. F4B aircraft, St. Louis. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— Republic Aircraft Corp., Farmingdale, N. Y, $1,052,- 
500, A POLARIS ship control trainer, Farmingdale. 
Special Projects Office. 


AIR FORCE 

2 — AiResearcli Mfg* Co., Phoenix, Ariz, $1,186,650. Gas 
turbine engines, Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla, ' 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Autoiietics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif, $1,330,000, Maintenance and repair of 
MINUTEMAN guidance and control equipment. Ana- 
heim, Ballistics Systems Div, (AFSC), San Bernar- 
dino, Calif, 

3 — O.M.L Corp. of America, Alexandria, Va, $1,081,968. 
Analytical photogrammetric plotter groups. Detroit, 
Mich, Rome Air Development Center (AFLC), Griffiss 
APB, N, Y, 

— Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Waltham, Mass, $2,- 
999,997, Work on the MINUTEMAN ground electron- 
ics system, Buffalo, N, Y., and Waltham and Need- 
ham, Maas. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton 
APB, San Bernardino, Calif, 

— General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa, $1,000,000, 
Work on the advanced re-entry program, Philadelphia, 
Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

4 — Philco Corp., Aeromitronic Div., Newport Beach, Calif. 
$1,500,000. Research and development of a payload 
ejection mechanism. Newport Bench. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

— Aerojet-General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. $3,163,000, 
Research and development for the TITAN III tran- 
stage engine, Sacramento, Space Systems Div, (AF- 
SC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— General Invcstmcut Co., Longview, Wash, $2,260,000, 
Construction of 150 family housing units at McChord 
AFB, Tacoma, Wash, Base Procurement Office, Mc- 
Chord AFB. 

6 — Boeing Co,, Seattle, Wash. $7,700,000. Research, de- 
velopment, test and engineering for modernization 
of Wings I through V of the MINUTEMAN weapon 
system. Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Nor- 
ton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif, 
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— Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan. $2,395,000. Services and 
support for B-52 aircraft. Wichita. Oklahoma City 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker APB, Okla. 

— Radio Corp, of America, Defease Electronics Products, 
Mo ores town, N. J. $16,445,657. Satellite tracking radar 
for the Ballistic Missile Early Warning System. 
Moorestown. Electronic Systems Div. (APSC), L. G, 
Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

— General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Iiid, $1,820,396. 
Gomponent improvement program for the T~56 ser- 
ies engine. Indianapolis. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

8 — General Electric Co,, Evendale Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
§3,660,354. Compressor kits and technical data for 
J*79 engines, Cincinnati, Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area (APLG), Tinker APB, Okla. 

— IIT Research Institute, Chicago, III. §4,310,830, Oper- 
ation of an electromagnetic analysts center for space 
studies, Annapolis, Md, Electronic Systems Div. 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 

— North American Aviation, Inc,, Coliimhus Div,, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. §1,304,400, Missile procurement. Columbus. 
Air Proving Ground Center (AFSC), Eglin APB, Fla. 

— Northrop Corp., Norair Div., Hawtiiorne, Calif, $1,- 
166,462. Spare parts for F-5 series aircraft. Haw- 
thorne. Middletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Olmsted APB, Pa. 

9— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,262,000. Aerospace 
ground equipment, training equipment and spare parts 
for MINUTEMAN Wing VI. Seattle. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

—Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,088,900. Missiles and 
related equipment for the sixth MINUTEMAN wing. 
Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

—Northrop Corp., Hawthorne, Calif. $3,662,669. F-6 
series aircraft, including mobile training units and 
maintenance data. Hawthorne, Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, 

—Martin Marietta^ Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,500,000. 
Integration and installation of government-furnished 
equipment to convert KC-136 aircraft to RC-135 con- 
ilguration, Baltimore. Aeronautical Systems Div, (AF- 
SC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Space Corp,, Dallas, Tex, $1,304,644, Aircraft engine 
test stands, Dallas, Aeronautical Systems Div, (AF- 
SC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio, 

—General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, $1,867,410. F-4 
aircraft ground equipment. Cincinnati. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

— Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $2,732,348. 
Spaie components for an air/ground digital communi- 
cations system. Culver City. Oklahoma City Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Tinker APB, Okla. 

11— TRW Space Technology Labs., Inc., Redondo Beach, 
Calif. §3,200,000. Work on space programs. Redondo 
Beach, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

—General Dynamics/Convair, General Dynamics Corp., 
San Diego, Calif, $1,196,120. Spai’e parts in suppoi*t of 
the ATLAS/AGENA booster program. San Diego. 
Space Systems Div. (APSC), Los Angeles, Calif, 


— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $2,000,000. Modi Oca tioTi of 
RC-136 aircraft. Seattle. Aeronautical Systeins Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Oliio. 

12 — Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland, Olno. $ 1 ^- 
047,046. Components for B-52 landing geara. Cleve- 
land. Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFD, 
Utah. 

— General Dynamics Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. $.1 ,769,053 . 
Engineering services in support of B-58 aircraft, 
Worth. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (AI'T^O, 
Kelly AFB, Tex. 

— Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Waltham, Mass. §3,- 
905,600. Technical publications program for MlNUThl- 
MAN ground electronic systems. Buffalo, N. Y., nnd 
Waltham and Needham, Muss. Ballistic Systonm Div. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

16 — Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pu, $2,086,632. Radio cnni- 
miinication equipment. Philadelphia. Electronic Sya- 
tems Div, (APSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Bedfonl, 
Mass. 

— Bclock Instrument Corp., College Point, N. Y, $4,247,- 
778. Radar and aerospace ground equipment for C- 
141 and C-130 aircraft. Lawrence, Mass. Aeronnulleal 
Systems Div. (APSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dny- 
ton, Ohio. 

—General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. $8,0(10,(15(1. 
Component improvement engineering for ,1*85 mid 
T-68 series engines. West Lynn. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div, (APSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, DavUm, 
Ohio. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angehjn, Calif. 
$1,693,726. Services and materials for modiOcalion of 
F-lOO aeries aircraft. Palmdale, Calif. Smiraimuito 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Cnlif. 

16— North American Aviation, Iiic., Los Angol*^s, Calif. 
$1,093,950. Aircraft wing fuel tanks. Los Angrh'S. 
Sacramento Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClellan 
APB, Calif. 

— AVCO Corp,, Stratford, Conn. $2,934,316, A emnpon- 
ent improvement program for T~55 series ongiiiuH:. 
Stratford. Aeronautical Sy.stoinB Div. (AI-'SC:), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. J. 

T66-A-16 engines and related material, Tmlianapolia. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (APSC), WriKlit-rattm sn« 
APB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Douglas Aircraft Co,, Inc,, Missilc.s & Space .Syaleina 
Div., Santa Monica, Calif. $1,000,708. Launch suppDil 
services for space programs at Vandenberg Al-'lt. 
Calif. Space Systems Div. (APSC), Los Angeles, ('iiUf. 

17— -General Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. $1,477,794. Hd- 
search and development of the MARK 12 le-cmlry 
program. Philadelphia. Ballistic Systems Div. (APSC). 
Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

Bell Aerospace Corp., Bell Aoro.systcins Co., Biifluio, 
N» Y, $2,600,000, Work on prototype rocket eiigiucH. 
Niagara Falla, N. Y. Space Systems Div. (A]'\SC>, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

^TRW Space Technology Labs, of Thoinp.sou liniiiu 
Wooldridge, Inc., Redondo Beach, Calif. $1,188,010. 
Technical and engineering services in support of ‘I'l- 
TAN II. San Bernardino, Calif. Ballistic Syatema 
Div. (APSC), Norton APB, San Bernardino, Calif. 
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-Aero jet- General Corp,, A st Homes Div.^ Azusa, Calif. 

$2,000j000. Modification and instrumentation of KC- 
135 aircraft. Azusa. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Noi’ton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

8 Uni vac Div., Sperry Rand Corp., Washington, D. C. 

$4,862,370. Electronic data processing systems. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 2750th Air Base Wing Hq. (AFLC), 
Wright- Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lear-Sicgler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $1,955,622. 

Aircraft gyroscopes and spare parts. Grand Rapids. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter- 
aon AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Hallicraftcrs Co., Chicago, 111. $1,550,000. Work on a 

classified project. Chicago. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(APSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids. Iowa. $1,069,870. 

Communications and navigation equipment for HC- 
.130 and A-IE aircraft. Cedar Rapids, Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

General Electric Co„ Re-entry Systems Dept., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. $2,326,000. Development and test of space 
vehicles. Philadelphia, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

ID Philco Corp., Willow Grove, Pa. $1,200,000. A combat 

operations center computer and related equipment. 
Willow Grove. Electronic Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. 
Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass, 

rnternational Business Machines Corp., Washington, 

D. C. $4,186,234, Electronic data processing equipment 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 2750th Air Base Wing Hq. (AF- 
LC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Douglas Aircraft Co,, Missiles & Space Systems Div., 

Santa Monica, Calif, $5,638,283, Calendar year 1966 
launch support services at Vandenberg APB, Calif, 
Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. $8,000,000. 

Component improvement program for T-G4 series en- 
gines. West Lynn, Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

General Jlotors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind, $12,089,031. 

T-66 series engines and related equipment. Indianapo- 
lis. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Fat- 
terson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

Ciirtiss-Wright Corp,, Caldwell, N. J. $1,862,662. 

Equipment to modify C-133 propellers. Caldwell, War- 
ner Robins Air Materiel Area (APLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga, 

22 Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., Syosset, N. Y. 

$1,662,600. Aircraft cameras. Syossett. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

24-^ — Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $6,191,460. Air- 
craft communication equipment. Cedar Rapids. Elec- 
tronic Systems Div. (APSC)^ L, G. Hanscom Field, 
Mass, 

Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Systems Div,, 

Woodland Hills, Calif, $3,011,688, Spare parts for the 
navigation system on the F-4 series aircraft. Wood- 
land Hills. Middletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

2.6 Lockheed Missiles & Space Co,, Sunnyvale, Calif, $4,- 

834,000. AGENA-D launch services for Eastern and 
Western Test Ranges during calendar year 1966, 
Space Systems Div, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 


— North American Aviation, Inc,, Autoiietics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $179,018,913. Components for the im- 
proved MINUTEMAN guidance system. Anaheim. 
Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 

29— Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $5,000,000 
Modification of air weapons control interceptor sys- 
tems in F— 106 aircraft. Culver City. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

— Martin Marietta Corp,, Denver, Colo. $5,364,800. Fol- 
low-on TITAN II missiles and instrumentation range 
safety system kits. Littleton, Colo. Ballistic Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Noron AFB, San Bernardino, Calif. 

30 — North American Aviation, Inc., Autoiietics Div., Ana- 
heim, Calif. $12,173,918. Spare parts for MINUTE- 
MAN guidance system. Anaheim. Ogden Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Hilt AFB, Utah. 

— Hycon Mfg. Co., Monrovia, Calif. $3,000,000, Spare 
parts for the KS-72 camera system. Monrovia. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (APSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

31 — Collins Radio Co, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $3,696,799. In- 
tegration and installation of subsystems for the 484- 
L communications systems. Cedar Rapids. Electronics 
Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Musa, 

— Aeroclex, Inc., Miami, Fla. $3,374,663, Overhaul of 
R-4360 engines. Miami, San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex, 


ARPA Selects Three Contractors 
for Materials Research Programs 

The Defense Departments Advanced Research Projects 
Agency has selected three contractors for programs of 
research in the materials field, Tlio contracts will be 
awarded through the Military Services, 

These contracts are unusual because in each case an 
industrial laboratory and a university will join forces to 
advance a field of materials technology of major interest 
to the DOD. 

The eontr actors and the major fields of investigation 
are: 

• Martin Co., Denver Div., will subcontract with the 
University of Denver and conduct a three-year program 
of research on the high energy rate forming of metals. 
This contract will bo for approximately $1,000,0 09. 

• Union Carbide Corp. will subcontract with the Case 
Institute of Technology and the Bell Aerospace Corp., and 
conduct a three-year px'ogram of research on carbon com- 
posit materials. This contract will be for approximately 
$2,500,000. 

• Monsanto Research Corp. will subcontract with Wasli- 
ington University, St, Louis, Mo., and conduct a two-year 
program of research on high performance composites. 
This contract will be for approximately $2,000,000, 

The science developed at the universities as well as the 
science developed in the industrial laboratories and else- 
where will be systematically and speedily applied to de- 
veloping new materials and new processes. This “coup- 
ling'* of science to applications will assist in developing 
the stronger, lighter, more versatile materials important 
to national defense. 
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US/UK Plan Jolnf Development 
of Advance Lift Engine 

In keeping with tlie objective of expanding cooperation in re- 
search and development with our allies, the United States and the 
United Kingdom are now investigating the possibility of negotiating 
a joint development program for an advanced lift engine for 
vertical and short take-off and landing aircraft (V/STOL). 

There is a verbal understanding on the desirability of such a 
there is considerable hope that the economic 
and technical incentives will overcome some of the “legal wrinkles" 
that have hampered expansion of cooperative R&D in the past, 
fm- n agreement was signed between the two countries 

program on the use of beryllium in aircraft engines 

I *■“’5 *>'» lift engine 
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DSA Supply 
Center Consolidation 

The Defense Supply Agency 
(DSA) has initiated comsolida- 
tion actions affecting five of its 
Supply Centers which is ex- 
pectecl to produce a net savings 
of 521 jobs and rediieo the 
Agency’s operating costs by $6 
million annually. 

A new Defense Personnel 
Support Center will be formed 
in Philadelphia, Pa„ wliich wilt 
consolidate in one organization 
the Defense Clothing and Tex- 
tile Supply Center, Philadelphia; 
the Defense Medical Supply Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y.; and the De- 
fense Subsistence Supply Center, 
Chicago, 111. The new center ia 
expected to become operational 
in July 1965. 

An additional consolidation is 
being effected through the trans- 
fer of inventory control func- 
tions for packaged petroleum, 
industrial gas cylinders, and 
chemicals, formerly assigned to 
the Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C., to the De- 
mise General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. Procurement of 
chemicals and industrial gas 
cylinders is also being trails- 
few’ed to the Richmond facility 

The procurement of packager 
petroleum products and bull 
fuels will continue as a functio! 
of the Fuel Supply Center ii 
Vvashington, 
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THE ARMY CUSTOMER 



“Take a look at the man we’re all working for. This ih ovii' 
‘Customer’ — the ultimate user — and the ultimate womlixju. 
Although he usually fights in large numbers, the occupation o;C tlio 
combat soldier is often a lonely one. fie has quite a load oti Hin 
shoulder’s — as measured both in mission and in deadwoi 
pounds . . . 

The foregoing is quoted from the presentation given by TVItxjor 
General Frank W. Moorman, Commanding General, U.S. jfVi'iKiy 
Electronics Command, at the recently completed DOD-NSIA. A.tl- 
vanced Planning Briefings for Industry. Highlights from all tlic 
Array addresses made at the briefings begin on page 17. Subser i viont 
issues of the Bulletin will carry highlights of the Navy nncT Air 
Force presentations. 
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a guide to industry concerning offi- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
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DOD, 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclasaifled 
data of interest to the business com- 
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representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
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Economic Impact Data 


to be Reported 

The first two reporting formats and 
instructions of the new Cost and Eco- 
nomic Information System (CEIS), 
currently undergoing development in 
the Defense Department, have been 
cleared for test by the Bureau of the 
Budget.^ The two reporting formats 
are designed to provide DOD with in- 
formation which will assist in asses- 
sing the economic impact of its vari- 
ous programs. 

The ijolicy of DOD is that the im- 
pact^ will not influence its weapon 
acquisition decisions, Nevertheless, it 
is important that the impact be 
known in order that other Govern- 
ment agencies, committees and or- 
ganizations directly concerned can 
take such actions as may be desirable 
to^ alleviate adverse consequences of 
shifts In defense procurements. 

The two reporting formats require 
plant-wide and individual project 
data. The pi ant- wide data includes a 
summary of employment on DOD 
projects. National Aeronautical and 
Space Agency projects and all other 
work. This format will also be utilized 
by NASA, The individual project data 


by Contractors 

includes employment and "costs \ 
curreeV* for major DOD progran 
Contractors will report on firm, cq 
tracted business only. 

The reporting formats to bo utIHzi 
in this test incorporate the sujjfge 
tions and comments of the Mihtai 
Departments, thcj Council of Defcni 
and Space Industry Associationa aj 
a group of selected contractors. Sui 
gestions and comments obtained dii 
ing the tost will be used to impro’i 
the formats. Current plans eall far t) 
installation of these two reportir 
forms as a semi-annual requironien 
When the remaining portions of tl 
CEIS system arc promulgated, tj 
system will replace the Defense Coi 
tractors Planning Report (DCPR 
currently required from aircraft ati 
missile manufacturers. 

The DOD- oriented plants which a) 
to be covered will be furnished tl 
formats and instructions directly 1 
the Military Department which hi 
the major defense work in the nlnn 
NASA will request the plant-wide in 
port from those plants in which it hfi 
the dominant interest. 


Newsman Phil Goulding New 
Dep. Asst. Sec. of Def. (Public Affairs) 

wmm 



AsBt. Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs) Arthur Sylvester discusses nn 
pointment with his new deputy. Phil G. Goulding. * 


Phil G. Goulding, who became Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense (Public 
Affairs) on April 19, brings to his new 
position a thorough knowledge of the 
Pentagon “beat.” Prior to the appoint- 
ment, he was militanr affairs corre- 
spondent for the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer^ 


Francisco, Calif, He attended pu 
schools in Shaker Heights, Ohio, i 
received a Bachelor of Science deg 
fr^ Hamilton College, Clinton, E 
During World War II, Mr. Gould 
served as an officer in the U.S. Nj 
in both the European and Pac 
theaters of operation. 


Following his release from activ 
military duty in 1947, Mr. GoiiUUni 
started work for the Cleveland Plai 
Dealer, Three years later ho wfi 
transferred to the Washington But 
eau, During his first seven yeai^e ji 
the nation's capital, Mr. Goukllnj 
covered general assignments, inclwiitti 
Congress and National politics. Fo 
the last eight years he has covere 
military affairs, 

Mr. Goulding succeeds Nils A. Lot 
nartson, who resigned on April 10 i 
accept a position as President of ih 
Railway Progress Institute, i 


The Projecf Manager-” 
Manager Extraordinory 

by 

Major David I. Cleland, USAF 


The phenomenon of an in- 
creasingly dynamic technology 
in weaponry and in industrial 
management since World War 
II has no precedent. During 
World War II and the Korean 
War the emphasis of defense ef- 
fort in the acquisition of weap- 
onry' centered around standard- 
ized products with high volume 
output. Management attention 
was directed to developing an 
optimum efficiency in the flow of 
work through the functional de- 
partments of the organization to 
the customer. Changing roles 
and missions in the military 
establishment, and in the design 
and development of modern 
weaponry, in more recent times 
has emphasized the need for 
greater consideration of relative 
trade-offs between cost, avail- 
ability and operational compati- 
bility of the weapon system. The 
need arose for a managerial 
philosophy which integrates the 
input from many collaborating 
management groups and organi- 
zations into a meaningful pat- 
tern of accomplishment. Manu- 
facturing emphasis changed 
from production orientation to 
project orientation. Project 
management provides the nexo 
tvay of thinking required to 
bring about managerial unity di- 
rected to attaining specific proj- 
ect goals within a functional (or 
commodity) type of oi’ganiza- 
tional structure. 

Advent of the Project Manager. 

The project manager may 
simply be defined as that indi- 
vidual who is appointed to ac- 
complish the task of integrating 
^functional and extra-organiza- 
gtional efforts directed toward 
®the development and acquisition 
Qof weaponry. The concept of 

{■' ' Weanonit/, a generic term, eon- 

^notes the varied instruments intended 
oi to infliet damage to an enemy through 
yjthe destriiotion of physical or mental 
. capabilities, Weaponm/ includes that 
^combination of equipment, skills and 
managerial know-how whieh, a.s an in- 
tegrated entity, is capable of effec- 
tively destroying an enemy. 


project management has evolved 
from traditional management 
theory ; the mainstream of 
thought as developed in the 
“traditional” management 
school includes: 

• Organizations function as an 
integrated entity on a vertical 
basis. 

• A strong superior-subordi- 
nate relationship is required to 
preserve unity of command and 
to ensure unanimity of objective. 

• Individual functional man- 
agers are parochial (and right- 
ly so). 

• Functional managers^ main- 
tain lateral staff coordination 
to obtain integrated staff action. 

• Organizational groups have 
a basic dichotomy, viz., the line 
and the staff. 

• A scalar chain of authority 
relationships exists within the 
organization ranging from the 
ultimate authority to the lowest 
rank with the line of authority 
following every link in the 
chain. 

• An employee should receive 
orders from one superior only. 

• Work progresses among 
I’elatively autonomous function- 
al units of an organization. 



Maj. David I. Cleland, USAP) 
{M.S., Uiiiv. of Pittsburgh j Ph.D., 
Ohio State Univ.) is assistant head 
of the Systems Management De- 
partment and Assistant Professor 
of Management, School of ISngi- 
neering. Air Force Institute of 
Technology. He was formerly Pro- 
gram Manager for the KC-135B 
Command and Control System. 


Unfortunately expertise in the 
science and art of management 
has lagged the advancements in 
development and engineering. 
Today’s px'oj'cct xnnnager, who 
becomes actively engaged in the 
development and acquisition of 
weaponry, is confronted with 
the coordination and integra- 
tion of large aggregations of 
human and non-human r^ 
sources; tlie greater part of such 
resources are outside the tradi- 
tioual patterns of organizational 
theory. Conventional military 
and business organizations have 
operated for tlie most part on a 
vertical basis; existing manage- 
ment theory was found lacking 
when it was I'ealized that cer- 
tain management relationships 
were evolving in the acquisition 
of large single-purpose projects 
which cut across interior orga- 
nizational flows of autlmrity and 
responsibility and radiated out- 
side to autonomous organiza- 
tions. Singular elements of risk 
and uncertainty, extensive in- 
volvement of resources and 
changing concepts in the em- 
ployment of weaponry forced 
the development of a manage- 
ment philosophy which facili- 
tates the blending and unifying 
of many defense and industrial 
organizations directed toward a 
common obj ective. Existing mul- 
tilayered and diffused manage- 
ment structures within the in- 
dustrial and defense organiza- 
tions concerned complicated the 
management process. Since tra- 
ditioiial management with its 
.functional type of organization 
did not pi’ovide the management 
postvu’e required, attention is be- 
ing given to molding the orga- 
nization around the task with the 
development of a new genera- 
tion of management tliinking. 
Thus project management ap- 
pears as a management philos- 
ophy that has no organizational 
or functional constraints and 
provides for a refreshing way of 
thinking that allows for radical 
changes in organizational theory 
and in the management of di- 
verse activities. Dr. John P. 
Mee, Mead-Johnson Professor of 
Management, Indiana Univer- 
sity, describes a new “matrix” 
type of organization that has 
evolved in the defense indushy. 
According to Professor Mee: 
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The concept of a matrix organization entails an organi- 
zational system designed as a ‘web of relationships’ rather 
than a line finely staff relationship of work performance. 
The web of relationships is aimed at starting and complet- 
ing specific projects. 

^ One major difficulty of managerial personnel in adjust- 
ing to the concept of project management is their failure 
to understand its derivation. The construction industry 
early recognized the need for a management technique 
that permitted a unifying agent in the ad hoc activities 
involved in the construction of single, costly projects such 
as dams, turnpikes and large factories and buildings. 
In the military establishment, evidence of project manage- 
ment appeared in such endeavors as the Manhattan Proj- 
ject. In the defense industry/Governinent relationship 
there has developed a tendency towards greater and great- 
er use of ad hoc offices concerned exclusively with the 
managerial integration of a single weapon system or sub- 
system. Increasing use of tliis managerial innovation in- 
dicates that it is becoming sufficiently ingrained in man- 
agement thought and theory so that serious questions are 
being raised about the ability of the purely functional 
directed organization to adequately manage more than 
one major project successfully, Before the advent of the 
project manager there existed a tendency to rely on co- 
orchnative techniques (through the use of expeditors, co- 
ordinators, pmmittees, etc.) to perform the integration 
task, buch techniques preserved the prerogatives of the 
functional groups hut did not, as does project management, 
^ i ^ • organizational effort around the task or proj- 
cct. Project management was developed by the military/ 
nidus trial complex as a means to satisfy the I'equirement 
for the management of certain defense resources from 
inception to operational employment. Is it a further refine- 
ment of traditional management thought and theory, or 
13 it a revolutionary new development which portends 
radical changes in organizational theory and in the man- 
agement of activities by the functional approach? 


Characteristics of Project Management. 

The project manager is an integrator-gonevalist; ha is 
concerned with balancing relative factors of technology, 
achedulc, cost and human resources. 'Within DOD 
organizations he manages across functional and orga- 
nizational lines in order to bring together at one focal 
point the management activities required to accom- 
plish _ project integration. Functional or eommoditv 
organizations ^ provide a basic foundation on which to 
Oriented activities; the project manager 
» I 'nariagement functions but heavy mn- 
P function of coordination, or the 

Til/ m.m'» y® activities with respect to time and place. 

S'"*'***”. characteristics 
^ tl'c traditional or func- 
tional oriented manager; . 

a focal point for decision-making involv- 
are organization, faster decisions 

«n* P‘’, 0 -|oct manager, he is directly and constitution- 

ally nvolved in managing activities whose accomplishment 
requires extensive participation by organiz^ions and 
agenci 6 s outside his airect control, 

• The project manager’s authority and resnonsibilitv 

organizational lines; conse- 
managers^ ^ deliberate conflict involved with these 

• As the focal point for project activities, the nroiect 
manapr determines the when ‘and what of the proilct 

fuiictional managers in supporting 
be gTve^'^^^ projects determine how the supixxrt wiH 

manager, as a point of synthesis for the 
project, tasks organizational elements outside of his di- 
rect control. He pulls together diverse activities such as 
research, engineering, test, production, operational sup- 
poit, etc,, all time-phased over the life of the projSit. ^ 

- ' (Cont. on Page 14) 
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ASPR Changes Made 
to Assist Military Sales 

by 

Mr, Peter FeigI 

Office of International Logistics Negotiation 

The recent promotion of military export sales by bet 
industry and the Military Departments has resulted i 
changes to the Armed Services Procurement Regulatio 
(ASPR). In turn, these changes to ASPR have made po 5 si 
ble a growing dollar volume of military sales which zt 
being negotiated and contracted through U. S. Go vein 
ment channels on behalf of foreign governments. 

The sales in question are those requiring joint an 
complementary pre- and post-contract Government-defensi 
industry export promotion efforts. 

^ The ASPR changes were necessary since some pro^i 
sions of the regulation, which dealt primarily with U. S 
Government procurement action for the U. S. Anns 
Forces, proved inadequate or were not equally valid whei 
procurement action was initiated on behalf of anothfi 
country on a government-to-governmeiit basis under 
provisions of the Military Assistance Sales Program* 

Thus, a country wishing to purchase a particular inalte 
model or type of equipment from the U, S, had to b 
given the right to specify such items since the questio-i 
of equipment standardization in smaller countries, foi 
instance, has a greater impact than procurement froD 
the lowest bidder, a major consideration in the laigi 
quantity procurement activities in the U. S, 

To cope with some of these special problems, change! 
had to be made in the ASPR to provide the necessaq 
procurement flexibility demanded by the Military Expoil 
Program, One such change or addition is ASPR 6 - 7 C 5 
published on March 6 , 1964. Since its publication, how'eveT, 
many questions relating to its interpretation have bera 
raised. For this reason, we offer herewith some back- 
ground information which may make it easier for M 
the industry and the defense reader to understand th< 
intent of this particular ASPR section. 

Background Policy, 

On April 7, 1962, the Secretary of Defense stated ii 
a memorandum to the Assistant Secretary of Defend 
(International Security Affairs), with copies to the Seci$- 
taries of the Army, Navy and Air Force; should Ilk! 
to encourage sales of military equipment appropriate U 
the needs of foreign nations, in every possible way.'^ 

The Secretary of Defense in DOD Directive 6100,2?, 
dated April 27, 1962, assigned to the ASD (ISA) tfe 
responsibility to: . , develop and coordinate DOD plan! 
and programs for the export of military materiel ad 
services to friendly foreign nations to the end that 
foreign purchases from U. S. Government or indust 17 
Will be maximized subject to considerations of oveta! 
national policy.” 

On August 16, 1962, the Deputy Secretary of Defend 
stated in a memorandum to the Secretaries of the Aim-y, 
Navy and Air Force and to all other major DOD conv 
ponents: “Efforts to reverse the international /low of goH 
by establishing a balance of payments favorable to lh( 
U, S. require active and wholehearted cooperation bctwc^i 
the DOD and U. S, industry in broadening and intausif?* 
mg the military sales program, ... I desire your euthud 
astic assistance in insuring full participation in thii 
program.” : 

On July 9, 1963, the Secretary of Defense in a mem 
orandum to the Secretaries of the Military Department! 

ii other leading components of OSD emphasized th( 
tact that the DOD has for some time been conductiiy 
intensified efforts to promote international sales of V. Z 
equipment. He stated that in preparing for and cop 
ducting these negotiations, our objectives should be to: a 

(Cont. on Pag^e 5! 
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Gyidelines for Developing and 
Submitting Unsolicited Proposals 



9 What are the criteria for deciding whether or not 
to sub7nit an unsolicited proposal? 

• What are some of the ground niles for prepamng a 
proposal? 

9 On what basis is a proposal evahtated? 

• W/icr<3 should a proposal be submitted? 

To assist industry in answering these questions, the 
guidelines for developing and submitting unsolicited pro- 
posals to the U,S, Army are r^rodticed below. The guide^ 
lines for submission to the C/.S. Navy and U,S^ Air Force 
will appear in future issues. 

Many important defense research and development and 
production programs result from unsolicited proposals 
made by comna^iies having a sincere desire to w^ply their 
talc 7 its and facilities to natioiial security. While not as 
ma 7 iy siich proposals are adopted as may be considered 
desirable by hidnstry, the Defense Department still con- 
siders unsolicited proposals a vital factor in fulfilling its 
military requirements. 

An unsolicited research arid development proposal is 
a document voluntarily initiated and prepared by a poten- 
tial co 7 ttractor offeiing a possible solution to a defense 
qnohlem or requirement. It is usually the result of a deci- 
sion by a company/ that it has conceived so^nething new 
or novel and that, if sponsored, it can demonstrate that the 
idea has both scientific ment and a military application. 

Criteria for Detcrmhuiig Whether to Submit a Proposal. 

In deciding whether or not to submit a proposal^ indus- 
try should ask, “Are we uniquely qualified or particularly 
competent in this field Even if the answer is no, the 
question should be re- phrased to ask, “Are we at least as 
well technically qualified as anyone else?'^ Finally, the 
qiiestion shoula be asked, “Would it make sense for the 
Government to give us a contract for this work?” 

If a company is certain it is uniquely qualified to tackle 
a problem, it is probably in a position to write a highly 
acceptable proposal, with a good chance for support. The 
following might be considered one of the rules of thumb 
for any proposal : If a uniqueness by virtue of personnel, 
propriety techniques, patents, or facilities can be demon- 
strated, spell it out, It all acids up to being able to offer 
the Government the most economical answer to its prob- 
lem. Not infrequently, companies are anxious to get into 
an entirely new area in orefer to diversify their activities. 
Considerable effort may then go into a proposal in vain 
for, unless the company can demonstrate that its activities 
in another field are applicable to the problem at hand, 
the chances are good that the proposal will not be accepted. 
Insofar as R&D is concerned, the Government is not 
normally in the role of assisting industrial organizations 
to diversify their activities. These, then, are some of the 
factors that must be weighed before deciding to submit 
a proposal, 

Ground Rules for Preparing a Proposal. 

In organizing a proposal, several considerations should 
be kept in mind. First, as with any technical document 
exceeding five or 10 pages, a summary is desirable. This 
permits the sense of the proposal to be gathered at once 
and helps orient the reader. 

Following the summary, an introduction may be desira- 
ble, depending upon the circumstances. Basically, an intro- 
duction is intended to orient the reader, give him the 
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background, acquaint him with the problem and lead 
him into the body of the proposal. If the summary has 
already done this, it of course is not worthwhile to 
repeat the entire message solely for the sake of haying 
an introduction. In some cases, the introduction is a 
logical place to present additional information that will 
help justify the approach selected. This may take the 
form of information regarding some unique process or 
technique developed which will be particularly well suited 
to the problem, or a brief explanation of the potential 
the proposal offers for other problems facing the Army 
agency. In either case, the intent is the same — to offer 
evidence supporting the proposal, 

The next major portion of the proposal is usually the 
statement of the problem. The intent of this section is 
to demonstrate an understanding of the problem. In many 
respects, it is one of the most difficult sections to prepare 
because it should present enough information to demon- 
strate an appreciation of the subtleties of the problem 
without going into a prolonged technical analysis. Remem- 
ber that the proposal is intended to demonstrate how 
your company would go about solving the problem, not 
your ability to restate the Government's problem. In rare 
cases, the statement of the problem may justifiably require 
supporting information, such as a historical background 
or a summary of the present state of the art. To avoid 
cluttering up the proposal, it may be well to extract the 
pertinent facts of such sections and relegate the details 
to an appendix. 

Once the problem has been stated, the proposed approach 
to the problem should be given. In many respects, this 
is the heart of the proposal for it is the section that 
usually receives paramount attention, A \yell-stated under- 
standing of tlie problem, the best facilities, the most tal- 
ented personnel and all of the other advantages that a 
contractor can olfer may well bo unimportant if he does 
not offer a logical and promising approach. 

The make-up and organization of the team proposed 
for the work should be spelled out; and, again, in order 
to keep the proposal uncluttered, r4sum6a of the team 
members should be given in an appendix, Some contractors 
choose the present rdsumds of many people in addition to 
those who will be engaged on the program. To the extent 
that such r^sumds indicate the attributes of personnel 
who will make supervisory or tangential contributions to 
the program, this may be worthwhile. On the other hand, 
resumes of people who, by their title or position, do not 
appear even remotely connected with the program could 
very well be construed as padding, 

In some programs, the work proposed may be sched- 
uled in several phases or work units. If so, a section 
entitled "schedule,** in which the work is displayed along 
the projected period of performance, is desirable. For 
convenience and clarity's sake, a simple bar graph may 
prove effective. In many instances, it may be worthwhile 
to include a section on “specific qualifications.” This is a 
\i8eful means for presenting information on past or con- 
current efforts that have specific bearing on the proposed 
program. In particular, specific contracts in related fields 
should bo mentioned. This section may make reference to 
facilities or other company experience presented in an 
appendix. 

The body of the proposal should contain a firm con- 
tractual statement summarizing the scope of work and 
offering to do it for a certain sum and within a certain 

(Cont. on Page 8} 
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Microelectronics 
and the Systems Approach 

by 

Captain A. J. StanzianO;, USN 


World War II witnessed the introduction of significant 
quantities of equipment of considerable sophistication in 
military aircraft, other vehicles and instaliations. With 
the manpower and resources available under the press of 
war, such equipment could be maintained in a reasonable 
state of repair. 

Following the war, developments were undertaken, par- 
ticularly in the guided missile and aircraft electronics 
helda, which were an order of magnitude jump in terms 
of sophistication and complexity. It was during the test 
phases of these more sophisticated research and develop- 
ment programs that the plague of non-reliability threat- 
ened to become an epidemic. It was a rare occurrence when 
a flight test was performed in which all subsystems per- 
formed without failure. 

With the excellent vision of hindsight, it is obvious 
that these failing systems performed exactly as they 
should considering individual component reliability and 
the degree of complexity. In fact, any other behavior 
would have been a violation of the laws of probability. 
The recognition by management in the early 1960^8 that 
component reliability was a consideration in the success 
of complex programs was a great step forward, trivial as 
this statement may sound, It then became de riguenr to 
include some vague statements on reliability in equipment 
speciftcations, such as ''the system shall be free from re- 
current failure.” On the industrial aide, any contractor 
had to have a reliability coordinator attached to a reason- 
ably high corporate officer and a staff dubbed Reliability 
Engineering in order to be in the running, These actions, 
however, did not contribute much to real user satisfaction 
with the finished product, 

The advent of the application of transistors to military 
equipment in the mid-i960^s gave promise of considerably 
improved reliability over the use of vacuum tubes. Higher 
reliability passable components which were then on the 
market gave added encouragement. 

Since the transistor circuitry occupied less space per 
function, there was immediately, however, a drive toward 
more complex systems which cancelled to a great extent 
the reliability improvements. The size and power reduc- 
tion resulting from the use of transistors was not suffi- 
cient to employ redundant circuits for the improvement of 
reliability, Since the packaging was designed with access 
for maintenance a secondary consideration, overall system 
availability did not rise despite the reliability improve- 
ments, In part, these undesirable circumstances arose 
from a lack of definition in the purchase specifications on 
such items as maintainability, reliability, availability, cost 
of ownership, etc, 

The development and practical availability of the digital 
microelectronic functional devices hold promise of realiz- 
ing, on the technical side, desirable equipment characteris- 
tics and make reasonable the specification of such charac- 
teristics on the managerial side. On the one hand, the 
microcircuit, because of its manner of construction, has 
a very high inherent reliability.^ On the other, its size per- 
mits the use of redundancies for functional reliability im- 
provement, better packaging for maintenance and several 
other desiderata for systems use, 

^ The promise tendered by the application of the micro- 
circuit for the solution of numerous equipment problems 
related to size, weight and reliability was sufficiently 
great to justify its use in several subsystem developments 
despite the high device cost at the time. Among these de- 
velopments were the Sperry Loran-G, the Westinghouse 
Pathfinder Receiver, and the Naval Air Development Cen- 
ter One-Way Data Link, 


Of these three subsystems, the Loran-C Is the nxosl 
sophisticated, and could well serve to illustrate the impact 
of microelectronics, Numerous comparisons havo 
made between the Microelectronic Loran-C and othei 
Lor an receivers fabricated in the pre-microelcctronic era; 
however, these comparisons have emphasized rolutivt 
weights, sizes and power required. The aspect which lias, 
received less attention is that the Loran-C is a com pic tell' 
new equipment in that it is automatic; no operator is re-: 
quired. If prior construction techniques were used to pror 
duce the equivalent of a Loran-C receiver, the comparisons' 
would be impressive indeed. In this equipment we havt 
an example of the application of automation a chi eve cl p' 
an economical form together with the other ad vnul ages' 
cited as a direct result of the existence of the microcircuit 


With the success achieved in the development of sever a) 
avionic subsystems employing microelectronic techniques: 
with the cost reductions of the microelectronic do vices 
themselves and with the experimental indication of vn fitly 
improved reliability, consideration was then given to the 
development of complete integrated avionic suits for 
classes of aircraft, By integration is meant "osflontial to 
completeness,” a standard dictionary definition. 

The first integrated avionics systems to be considered 
for development were the Integrated Helicopter Avionici 
System and the Integrated Light Attack Avionics Syatoini’ 
The basic design philosophy of these systems concerns ihil 
achievement of maximum military effectiveness conslstcnt- 
with coat of purchase, cost of ownership, manpower, lunin-i; 
tenance capabilities in terms of test equipment and ninn': 
power skills, etc, It is through the use of micro-- 
circuits that it is now possible to consider for aircraft the! 
use of a complex digital computing system fed vnutb* 
greater amounts of information by sensors and providing 
outputs to actuators and displays, Such a computation 
facility takes over, in effect, some of the duties norm ally 
assigned to the aircraft crew, such as navigation. 


For this function, as in many others, basic data are 
received from numerous sensors, evaluated, and the most 
probable processed data presented to the pilot or used 
to govern some actuator. This sort of process dupHcntcs 


Capt, A. J, Stanziano, USN 
Dir., Avionics Div., 
RDT&E Group 
Bureau of Naval Weapons 


1 Stanziano has served in several assign men te re- 

lated to airborne electronics, primarily research, dovol- 
opment, test, evaluation and fleet use. Prior to his pros- 
ent assig^ent, he was Navy Member of the Mutvxftl 
Weapons Development Team in Paris, Franco. For his 

Steering CommitteOj 
Patrol Aircraft, he was awarded tho 
Medal for Aeronautics by the French Government. 
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in many features the functions that a man would per- 
form in the absence of the computer. In this regard^ the 
integrated system provides a high degree of automation 
of the functions of a military aircraft. 

In addition, a complex of subsystems organized by a 
computation facility is a system in the true sense of the 
word. It is a combination rather than an aggregation of 
subsystems. The performance, system of effectiveness, or 
any other overall parameter of such a system can be 
meaningfully specified by a purchaser in the light of the 
military requirements. It is more significant, from a sys- 
tems viewpoint, to specify the altitude band which an air- 
ci’aft will fly when in the terrain following mode than to 
have described the details of the radar used in such a 
system. 

From the point of view of the military equipment pur- 
chasing manager, the choice of a system depends on the 
selection of numerous parameters: some military and 
many non-military much akin to a business establiabrnent. 
At one extreme of the spectrum, using only operational 
aspects, a system could be designed which would do the 
j ob assuredly but at a price that would not be supportable. 
At the other extreme, the cost would be small, but the 
probability of accomplishment of the military objectives 
nil, In many places between these two extremes there are 
peaks of military performance per dollar. 

The choice of a system depends on this type of analysis 
hut is influenced not only by a few but by a multiplicity 
of such parameters, including commonality across wea- 
pons systems lines which makes the problem one of con- 
siderable complexity. At the outset of such an analysis is 
the research and development coat amortized over the 
number of systems planned to be purchased which gives a 
purchase cost per system per unit time. 

Now, competing systems must be compared with each 
other in military effectiveness and cost. Each of these 
parameters is in itself a complicated subject, Looking at 
the maintenance cost, there is a cost of spare parts, cost 
of personnel training, cost of test equipment and cost of 
personnel, A determination must be made of the relative 
worth of system self-test and to what depth relative to 
reliability of equipment, spare parts cost, cost of person- 
nel training, systems availability, shop space on snips, 
etc. 

Whore such a determination is made (actually a whole 
manifold of such determinations must be made), the man- 
ner in which the purchase cost is influenced by various 
values in the manifold must be evaluated. Also, witnm 
each such manifold, there are subsidiary manifolds usual- 
ly connected to other primary ones or there are overlaps 
of primary manifolds. . . » i i. 

For example, reliability was mentioned under mainte- 
nance but various levels of reliability can be obtained by 
various schemes, such as redundancy, at a l>pce. What this 
is worth relative to cost, availability and its influence on 
maintenance procedures must be evaluated relative to 
the whole situation, including the probability of complet- 
ing a certain military mission. While the problem of sys- 
tem choice is theoretically a solvable problem, it is very 

; complicated with many of the variables bounded many 
whose value are only crudely known, As part of the solu- 
tion, the influence of crudely known parameters must be 
determined to avoid spurious conclusions. ^ 

While the foregoing description of the mechanics of 
making a choice of system for a given set of avionics 
applications appears as suitable rationale, there remain 
several problems between the choice and specification of 
the system. Assuming a choice of system was made 
appropriate manner, the parameters which formed the 
basis of the selection are generally not those which an 
inspector can use for acceptance or rejection of either 
the system or its parts. Similarly, it is hardly feasible to 
engage the completed R&D system in a warfare situation 
upon prototype completion by the contractor to determine 
whether he has done a suitable job. Therefore, it is neces- 
sary to translate the criteria which led to the system 
choice into engineering measurables. Such measu rabies 
can be acted upon by either plant inspectors or by flight 

- test personnel. ^ -n 

(Cont. on Page 13) 
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U.S. Army Basic Research 
InformaHon Available 

Statistics truly show that the sun never sets on the 
Army’s basic scientific research activities. Individiuu 
grants and contracts awarded by the Army Research 
Office totalled over $612 million for 1964 and represented 
242 projects assigned to 161 institutions. 

At far corners of the world and in its metropolitan 
centers a complicated research program essential to the 
arming and equipping of a modern U.S. Army is carried 
out in modest laboratories and at giant research com- 
plexes, each according to its capacity. 

Institutions and organizations desiring information and 
guidance on obtaining grants or contracts for basic 
research are invited to address inquiries to the Army 
Research Office, 3045 Columbia Pike, Arlington, Va. 
Inquiries relating to research in the Mathematics or 
Physical Sciences areas should be addressed to the Army 
Research Offlee-Durham, Box CM, Duke Station, Dur- 
ham, N. C, - 

ASPR Changes 
(Cont. from Page 2) 

• Promote the defensive strength of our allies, consis- 
tent with our political-economic objectives. 

• Promote the ^ concept of cooperative logistics and 
standardization with our allies, 

• Offset the unfavorable balance of payments insulting 
from essential U. S. military deployment abroad. 


1951-1962 Experience i. j 

During this ten-year period, the TJ. S. exported ^ 
Allies military materiel and equipment valued at 
billion. About $20 billion of this total was processed by 
the U. S. Government as part of the Mijitary Assistance 
Program (MAP). More specifically, $17 billion of that 
total was under the provisions of the Grant Aid Program 
and $3 billion was accounted for by miscellaneous sales. 

1961-1972 Forecast. , , vt « j 4 . 

During this ten-year period, the U. S. desires to at 
least equal the total volume of military exports of the 
last 10 years. However, the recent ahai^p reductions m 
Grant Aid (MAP) will mean that $16 more 

must now be derived from sales instead of Grant Aid 
programs. 

Gcneiml Course of Action. . t uj 

Attainment of the policy and financial objectives cited 
above will require a broad base of sales activity by 
defense industry in support of military exports which 
heretofore was not an essential requirement because 01 
the high proportion of Grant Aid exports of military end 
items and their subsequent spares support by the u. b. 
Military Departments, . ^ 1 i r* *. 

With the radical change in the ratio of sales to Grant 
Aid and the related changes in the character of export 
marketing in the pre-cwitract as well “a 
phases, both the U, S. Governrnent and the U. S. industiy 
found it necessary to enter into a wide of new 

activities which include, but are not those 

characterized as ‘"coat of sales the ASPR, 

Government and industry sales efforts, with the expendi- 
tures related thereto, are often complementary in the 
pre-contract, production and post-delivery sJaKes of ^the 
military export business. These factors must be taken into 
account when pricing the defense articlp, accepting 
purchase orders and negotiating production contracts 
through Government military assistance sales channels, as 
set forth in ASPR 6-706,3, ^ 

Whenever possible, foreign countries are encouraged to 
negotiate and purchase directly from U. S. defense indus- 
try. However, in some eases foreign governments not 
have their own procurement organization in the U. S. and 
have made U. S. Government procurement assistance a 
pre-condition to large dollar volume purchase from U. S. 
mdustryi in other cases, the countries have asked for 
such special assistance because they do not have the 
necessary trained and experienced procurement specialists. 
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RAdm. Sweeney Appointed Navy Deputy 
to Air Force F-1 T 1 Program Director 



RAdm. W. E. Sweeny, 
USN 


Rear Admiral W. E. Sweeney, USX, was ap- 
pointed by the Defense Department as Navy 
Deputy to the Air Force F-111 System Program 
Director, Brigadier General John L. Zoeckler. 
Admiral Sweeney will have primary responsibil- 
ity for management of the F-lllB, the Navy 
version of the two-service aircraft. Additionally, 
he will be the Navy Project Manager of the com- 
bined F-lllB/Phoenix missile system pro- 
gram. 

With the Air Force P— lllA program moving 
into the production stage, the Navy version, the 
F-lllB, remains as previously planned in the 
research and development stage. The important 
task of intergration of the F-lllB and the 
Phoenix missile systems is still to be accom- 
plished. 

The augmentation will permit greater Air 
Force concentration on the important development 
and flight test programs already under way and 
facilitate production of the F-lllA. At the same 
time, Navy management will be strengthened on 
tlie F-lllB as it approaches the same important 
stage in its development. 


Air Force Awards Contract 
for Initial F-1 1 T Procurement 

The Department of Defense announced on Api 
12 that the Secretary of the Air Force approv< 
the award of a letter contract to General Dyiiar 
ics/Fort Worth covering initial pi’ocurement i 
431 F-111 aircraft. This fixed price incentive D 
contract covering multi-year procurement is o: 
pected, when definitized, to exceed $1.5 billio 
Funds totaling .‘pdB million were obligated to ixi 
tiate the procurement of 10 aircraft and Ion 
lead time items to be used in 69 additional 
duction aircraft. 

Secretary of the Air Force Eugene M. Zuckei 
stated that the results of the research and develo] 
ment program to date give confidence that the V 
111 will provide a superior airplane for bot 
Navy and Air Force missions. The F-HIA hi 
flown at supersonic speeds and the wing swe^ 
operation has become routine. 

U.S. Navy Version 
of Bl-Service F-ll 1 Jet 



Admiral Sweeney is a weapons engineering 
officer with extensve assignments in the area of 
aircraft design, armaments, electronics and mis- 
sile tests. His most recent assignment was Deputy 
Department of Defense Representative in Europe 
and the Middle East for research, development 
and production programs for all Seiwices, includ- 
ing NATO production of F-104G aircraft and 
Sidewinder, Bullpup and Hawk' missiles. Earlier 
technical service included duty in the f n*mer 
Bureau of Aeronautics as Design Officer for 
World War II fighter aircraft and the first jet 
fighters produced for the Navy. 

Admiral Sweeney is a graduate of the Naval 
Academy and has had three years postgraduate 
education in aeronautical engineering at Califor- 
nia Institute of Technology and additional post- 
graduate education in management from George 
Washington University and Harvard Business 
School. 


P-lllB Wings Folded 



P-lllB Wings Extended ' 

May 196 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Charles M. Herzfeld, Dep. Dir, 
of the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (ARPA), has been selected to 
become Director of ARPA, upon the 
departure of Dr. R. L. Sproull ex- 
pected about July 1, 1966, Dr. Herz- 
feld has been Dep, Dir. of ARPA since 
1963, having first served in ARPA as 
Dir. of Ballistic Missile Defense be- 
ginning in 1961. Dr. Sproull became 
Dir. of ARPA in Sept. 1963, He will 
return to Cornell University, where 
he had been Dir. of the Materials 
Science Center from 1960, until his 
appointment to ARPA. 

Dr. Robert A. Frosch, Dir, of Nu- 
clear Test Detection for ARPA since 
1963, has been selected to succeed Dr. 
Herzfeld as Dep, Dir. of ARPA. 

Mr. Daniel J. Pink, Asst. Dir. of 
Defense Research & Engineering for 
Defensive Systems, has been selected 
to become Dep. Dir, for Strategic and 
Defensive Systems, effective May 1, 
1966. He rejplaces Mr. Fred A. Payne, 
who has resigned to return to private 
industry. 

RAdm. Luther C, Heinz, USN, will 
become Director of Military Assist- 
ance in the Office of Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (International Security Af- 
fairs), replacing Lt. Gen. Robert J. 
Wood, USA. He will report in June 
and will be advanced to the rank of 
vice admiral. 

The following changes in assign- 
ment and x'etirements of key military 
personnel of the Defense Supply 
Agency (DSA) have been announced: 

Maj. Gen. Donald L. Hardy, USAP, 
Commander, Defense Industrial Sup- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, will retire 
on May 31. Ho will be succeeded by 
Brig. Gen. John M. Kendordine, USA, 
currently Executive Dir. of Supply 
Operations at Hq., DSA. 

Maj. Gen, Bruce E, Kendall, USA, 
now Executive Dir. of Logistics Serv- 
ices, Hq., DSA, will become Executive 
Dir, of Supply Operations. Gen, 
KendalFs successor will be announced 
at a later date, 

Maj. Gen. Oliver C. Harvey, USA, 
Commander, Defense Clothing & Tex- 
tile Center, Philadelphia, will become 
Commander of the new Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center in that city 
when it is established in July 1966. 
This activity will consolidate work 
now being done by the Defense Cloth- 
ing & Textile Center, the Defense 
Medical Supply Center in Brooklyn, 
N, Y,, and the Defense Subsistence 
Supply Center in Chicago, 111. 

Key staff appointments in the 
Military Traffic Management & Ter- 
minal Service (MTMTS), activated on 
Feb. 16, have been announced. They 
are : 

RAcIm. Emory O. Stanley, Jr., SC, 
USN, Dep. Commander for Operations: 
Col. Edward A, Guilbert, USAP, Act- 
ing Dep, Commander for Administra- 
tion; Col. Richard K. Hutson, USA, 
Chief of Staff; Col, Paul P. Dailey, 
USA, Comptroller; Mr, Roland L. 
brGuyotte, Jr., Dir., Office of Programs, 
^Management <& Systems; Col. Harry 
I C, Archer, USA, Dir. of Military 
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Plans; Col. Ronald D. Bagley, USAF, 
Dir. of Freight Traffic; Capt. Stanley 
B. Freeborn, Jr., USN, Dir. of Pas- 
senger Traffic; Col. James E. Branigin, 
USA, Dir, of Household Goods; and 
Col, Ransom e T. Looper, USA, Dir. of 
Terminals & Installations. 

In addition to national headquarters 
in Washington, D. C,, MTMTS has 
three Area Commands. Brig. Gen. 
Austin J. Montgomery, USA, is Com- 
mander, Eastern Area, MTMTS, 
Brooklyn Army Terminal, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 11260. Capt. Grover F. Blankin- 
ship, Jr„ SC, USN, is Commander, 
Central Area, MTMTS, St, Louis, Mo,, 
63177, Brig, Gen. Raymond C. Conroy, 
USA, is Commander, Western Area, 
MTMTS, Oakland Army Terminal, 
Oakland, Calif., 94626. 

Col. Robert V. Herbold, USAF, has 
been assigned as Comptroller, Defense 
General Supply Center, DSA, at Rich- 
mond, Va, 

Col. Benjamin Widmann, USAF, 
has been assigned to the Defense 
Communications Agency as Chief, 
Data Processing Div, 

ARMY 

Lt. Gen. Ben Harrell, presently 
seiwing as the Asst. Chief of Staff for 
Force Development, has been named 
to succeed Lt. Gen. Dwight E. Beach 
as Commanding General, U. S. Army 
Combat Developments Command. Gen. 
Beach will become Commanding Gen- 
eral, Eighth United States Army; 
Commander, United States Forces, 
Korea; and Commandor-in- Chief, 
United Nations Command. 

Lt. Gen. Theodore J. Conway, Dep. 
Commanding General, Eighth U. S. 
Army, Korea, has been appointed 
Asst. Chief of Staff for Force Devel- 
opment to replace Lt. Gen. Harrell. 

Brig, Gen. John C. Dalrymple, cur- 
rently Div. Engineer for the U. S. 
Army Engineer Div., North Atlantic, 
will become Dir, of Military Construc- 
tion in the Office of the Army Chief 
of Engineers, effective July 1, 1966, 
He will succeed Maj. Gen. Frederick 
J. Clarke, who has been named the 
Commanding General, U, S, Army 
Engineer Center and Commandant, 
U. S. Army Engineer School. Col. A, 
P. Rollins, Jr,, the Dep, Dir. of Mili- 
tary Constimction, will assume addi- 
tional duty as Special Asst, to the 
Chief of Engineers for NASA Sup- 
port, effective June 1, 1966. 

Brig, Gen, Roger M, Lilly has been 
assigned as Commanding General, 
Command Control Information Sys- 
tems (CGIS) Group, U, S, Army 
Combat Developments Command, 

The Army Materiel Command has 
announced the appointment of the 
following project managers: 


Col. H, F. Foster, Jr,, Project Man- 
ager for the European Tropospheric 
Scatter System — Army (ETA), Col. 
Foster, who is stationed at Ft, Mon- 
moth, N. J., is also Project Manager 
for UNICOMySTARCOM. 

Col. John E, Schremp, Project Man- 
ager, of the newly established project 
office for Night Vision, located at the 
Engineers R&D Laboratories, Ft. Bel- 
voir, Va. 

Col. James H. Schofield, Jr., former 
AMC AN/VRC-.12 and AN/PRC-26 
Pi'oject Manager, has been redesig- 
nated Selected Tactical Radios Proj- 
ect Manager. In addition to the VRC- 
12 and PR 0-2 6, Col. Schofield assumes 
I'esponsibility for the AN/RGS-106, 
-108, -122 and-142, and the AN/VSG- 
2 and -3. The project office is located 
at Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 


NAVY 

RAdm. Richard U. Pratt, Com- 
mander, Amphibious Group THREE, 
will relieve RAdm. Robert H, Weeks as 
Director, Communications & Elec- 
tronics, Joint Staff, Commander in 
Chief Europe, in July. Admiral Weeks 
is being assigned to Washington as 
Asst. Chief of Naval Operations for 
Communications, replacing RAdm, 
Bernard F. Roeder. 

RAdm. George W. Pressey, Com- 
mander, Amphibious Group TWO, has 
been ordered to Pearl Harbor as relief 
for RAdm. Luther C. Heinz as Asst. 
Chief of Staff, Foreign Military Aide, 
Logistics & Administration, on the 
staff of the Commander in Chief 
Pacific, Admiral Heinz will become 
Director of Military Assistance in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense in 
June. 


AIR FORCE 

The following general officer nomi- 
nations have been announced by the 
USAF: 

To be major general: Brig. Gen, 
Gilbert L. Pritchard, Commander, 
USAF Special Air Warfare Center; 
Brig. Gen. Robert R, Rowland, Chief, 
Air Section, MAAG Vietnam; Brig, 
Gen. Otto J. Glasscr, Vico Commander, 
Electronic Systems Div.; Brig. Gen. 
Emmett M. Tally, Jr., Dir, of Supply, 
Air Force Logistics Command; Brig. 
Gen, David M. Jones, Dep. Associate 
Administrator for Manned Space 
Plight, NASA; Brig. Gen. Harry J. 
Sands, Jr., Commandei*, Ballistics Sys- 
tems Div,; and Brig. Gen. John L. 
Zocckler, System Program Dir., F~lll, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. 

To be brigadier general: Col, Wm. 
L. Hamrick, Dep, Commander, San 
Bernardino Air Materiel Area; Col. 
Alvan N. Moore, Dep. Dir. of Forces. 
Dir, of Aerospace Programs, DCS/ 
Programs & Requirements, Hq,, 
USAF; Col. Guy H. Goddard. Civil 
Engineer, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand; CoL Clifford J. Kronauer, Jr., 
Asst, Dir, for Ranges & Space Ground 
Support, Office, Director of Defense 
Research & Engineering; Col. George 

(Cent, on Page 23) 
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Guidelines for Unsolicited Proposols 
(Cont. from Page 3) 

time. A detailed cost breakdown can be relegated to an 
appendix. 

Beyond the body of the proposal come the various 
appendices referred to in the proposal. Even if having 
only general reference in the body of the proposal, 
biformation or photographs that will demonstrate 
abtlity to undertake the work should be presented. 

Basis for Evaluation by the Army. 

DOD procurement practices are governed by the Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR) and the basic 
rules for evaluating R«&D proposals are spelled out in 
this regulation, The item of primary importance is the 
technical sitpenoHiy of the proposaL All the resumes, 
annual reports, leather-bound covers and three-color over- 
lays in a proposal cannot be expected to sway the evalu- 
atox*'s opinion of the technical presentation. The sub- 
mitter mnst demonstrate (1) that he understands the 
problem fully and (2) that he has a well thought out 
approach which shows signs of promise if executed as 
described. 


AMC has seven separate major subordinate co 7 nmaisd 
They are ; . 

U, S, Ai'my Electronics Command 
Ft, Monmouth, N. J, 

U. S. Army Missile Command 
Huntsville, Ala, 

U. S. Army Mobility Command 
Warren, Midi. 

U. S. Army Munitions Command 
Dover, N. J. 

U. S. Army Supply & Maintenance Command 
Washington, D. C. 

U, S, Army Test & Evaluation Command 
Aberdeen, Md. 

U, S. Army Weapons Command 
Rock Island, 111. 

Each of these commands has numerous sub-command 
laboratories, installations and activities under its Juru 
dication. 


On many occasions, proposals have been rejected as 
a result of submittei's underrating the importance of 
technical superiority of a proposal. In any proposal, 
revolutionary ideas that offer the possibility of significant 
scientific breakthroughs are attractive. However, even 
old, well-established approaches have won contracts. This 
is particularly true where the reasons for previous failure 
of these approaches are analyaied, adequately investigated 
and a new and promising solution proposed. 

A clear understanding of the ultimate needs of the 
Government agency for whom the work is proposed will 
also assist in proposing attractive approaches. Often 
before preparing a proposal it may be helpful to discuss 
the matter with representatives of the agejicy concerned, 
. 1 ? P^’^P^sal involves the development of a material that 
^^11 be used in large quantities, then what will be the 
eifect of cin approach based on material in very short 
supply? In many instances, the availability of material 
may have a decided effect on a given approach. Similarly, 
ir 5 submitter has done his homework properly, he may 
find that the agency itself has done some work on the 
approach the submitter has in mind, and may have 
some very definite ideas about it, 

A technical evaluation of a proposal may sometimes 
be performed on the basis of the technical portion of the 
proposal alone. Cost information will be deliberately -denied 
to the technical evaluator to prevent this from influencing 
his decision, He ia asked to rate a proposal into two 
broad classes, acceptable and unacceptable, He is then 
required to state reasons for unacceptability and/or 
acceptability. Only then may cost data be brought into 
the picture. On the other hand, a proposal may be evalu- 
ated taking into consideration both technical and cost 
taetors at tlie same time, Upon completion of the evalua- 
Won, the submitter will be infoimed as to whether the 
bovernment IS interested in supporting his proposal, or 
his proposal will be rejected, Sometimes the technical 
results of the evaluation will be provided; other times 
statement of ‘'no interest” or "lack of potential 
penelit to our R&D programs” may constitute the rejec- 
tion, In any event, the length of the reply does not consti- 
tute the measure of the evaluation. Every proposal is 
carefully and thoroughly evaluated by highly competent 
personnel in the field or fields involved in the proposal. 

Where to Submit a Proposal in the Army. 

Proposals should be submitted, in triplicate, to the 
appropriate major subordinate command or agency of 
the Army Materiel Command (AMC) concerned with the 
work proposed ; or, if this cannot be readily determined, to ; 
Commanding General 
y, S. Army Materiel Command 
Attn: AMCRD-SS-P 
Washington, D. C, 20316 


Then there are the separate activities and labor a tom 
reporting directly to AMC headquarters: 

Army Ballistics Research Laboratory 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Army Materials Research Agency 
Watertown, Mass. 

Armed Forces Pood & Container Institute 
Chicago, 111. 

Coating & Chemical Laboratories 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Cold Region Research & Engineering 
Hanover, N, H. 

Harry Diamond Laboratories 
Washington, D. C. 

Human Engineering Laboratory 
Aberdeen, Md. 

Natick Laboratories 
Natick, Mass. 

Satellite Communications Agency 
Ft, Monmouth, N. J, 

Nuclear Defense Laboratory 
Edgewood, Md. 

The names of the major commands and separate acliv 
ties are synonymous with the commodity or function ft 
which they are responsible with the exception of tl 
following : 

• Mobility Command — Responsible for aeronautical aii 

aerial delivery equipment, surface transportation, powi 
generation, construction, surface barrier and brldginj 
general purpose vehicles and general support equlpm^i 
and supplies, ;; 

• Harry Diamond Laboratories — Responsible for bas 

and applied research in the fields of radiating or influent 
fuzing, time fuzing (electrical, electronic, decay, or fluid 
and selected command fuzing for target detection, sEgtii 
turo analysis and the target intercept phase of tcrminj 
guidance, I 

• Natick Laboratories — Responsible for research af 

development m the physical, biological and earth science 
and engineering to meet military requirements in the cois 
modity areas of textiles^ clothing, body armor, footweaf 
organic materials, Jnsecticides, fungicides, subsistence, 
tamers, POL handling and dispensing equipment, matcj 
als handling equipment, food services equipment, field suji 
port equipment, tentage and equipage and air cleUv&T 
equipment, j 


May 19^1 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


MAY 1965 

Technical Information Symposium, 
May 26-27, at Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Go-sponaorsi DOD 
and National Security Industrial Assn. 
The objective of the conference is to 
make top management aware of what 
is involved in technical information, 
the efforts under way by DOD to solve 
existing problems and the need for 
dynamic leadership in the manage- 
ment of technical data and informa- 
tion. Contact: National Security 
Industrial Assn., 1030 16th St. NM^ 
Washington, D. C. 20005, telephone 
(Area Code 202) 296-2266. 

JUNE & JULY 1965 

Research & Development Cost 
Seminar in Chicago, June 2-4; New 
York, Juno 8-10; San Francisco, June 
14-16; Los Angelos, June 16-18; and 
Boston, June 29-July 1. Sponsor and 


contact; The National Defense Edu- 
cation Institute, 11 Arlington St., 
Boston, Mass. 02116, telephone (Area 
Code 617) 267-6132. The seminar is 
designed to afford participants the 
opportunity for intensive scrutiny of 
a broad spectrum — today's R&D ‘*cost 
context” — and of the key areas within 
it — cost/effectiveness analysis, cost 
estimating, cost tracking. 

Advanced Incentive Contracting 
Seminars in Washington, D. C., June 
15-17; Los Angelea, June 21-23; Den- 
ver, June 24-26; Cleveland, June 29- 
30“ July 1; and Boston, July 7-9, Spon- 
sor and contact: The National Defense 
Education Institute, 11 Arlington St,, 
Boston, Mass. 02116, telephone: (Area 
Code 617) 267-5132. The two-day 
seminars (preceded by one- day option- 
al briefing) are designed to demon- 
strate — practically and clearly — ^the 
latest advances in incentive tech- 
niques, 


Conference on Small -Angle X-Ray 
Scattering, June 24-27, at Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y, Sponsors: 
Department of the Army, Syracuse 
University Research Institute. Con- 
tact: Maj. Lawrence P* Monahan, Jr., 
U. S. Army Research OfiiGe — Durham, 
Box CM, Duke Station, Durham, N. C. 
27706, telephone (Area Code 919) 286- 
2285, 

Relaxation Techniques in Chemical 
Kinetics, June 28-30, at State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Ameidcan Chemical 
Society and State University of New 
York. Contact: Dr. Ralph G. Wilkins, 
Department of Chemistry, State Uni- 
versity of New York, Buffalo, N. Y., 
telephone (Area Code 716) 831-3906. 

Second Interdisciplinary Conference 
on Electromagnetic Scattering (ICES- 
II), June 28-30, at Amherst, Mass, 
Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratory, L, C, Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass,, telephone (Area 
Code 617) CR 4-6100, Ext. 3633. 


Civil Defense 


Defense Industry Obligation 


Defense industry has a special ob- 
ligation to prepare for the survival 
of its facilities, its forces and its 
production capabilities. Director of 
Civil Defense William P. Durkee, Of- 
fice of the Secretary of the Army, 
points out. 


Mr. Durkee emphasizes the fact that 
survival preparations must always be 
made locally — at the plant and in the 
community, Executives in defense in- 
dustry must take the initiative and 
carry the basic responsibility for en- 
suring their own survival and that of 
their employees in case of an attack 
on the United States. Government can 
and will pi’ovide guidance and techni- 
cal assistance, but the management of 
industrial facilities must in the final 
analysis make its own plans and prep- 
arations according to its own particu- 
lar requirements. 


Defense industry should address it- 
self, first of all, to the basic matter 
of preparing shelters for its employ- 
ees. In particular: 


l- • Cooperation should be given to 
f^he local government in the Fallout 
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Shelter Survey, Marking and Stock- 
ing Program, All buildings should be 
surveyed and have their protection 
factors assessed by the architects and 
engineers under contract with the 
Army Corps of Engineers or the Navy 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, If the 
buildings meet Federal criteria and 
are needed for public shelter, the Fed- 
eral Government will mark and stock 
such shelters at no cost to the owner, 

♦ To the extent possible, agree- 
ments should be made with local and 
Federal Government agencies to allow 
public use of shelter space that meets 
Federal protection criteria when 
needed. This requires signing of the 
** Fallout Shelter License or Privilege" 
Form. 

• If it is discovered, either through 
the Government survey or an inde- 
pendent one, that a company's build- 
ing does not offer adequate fallout 
protection, arrangements should be 
made to improve them by making 
minor improvements to upgrade shel- 
ter space or increase the number of 


people they can accommodate. The 
local civil defense director can pro- 
vide information regarding architects 
and engineers who are qualified in 
fallout shelter analysis. 

• Fallout shelters should be includ- 
ed in the design of all new plants and 
structures. The local civil defense di- 
rector can arrange to secure technical 
assistance for incorporating protective 
features into the design of new build- 
ings at little or no additional cost, 

• Employees should be urired to ar- 
range to protect themselves and their 
families if an attack should come at 
night or on a holiday when they arc 
not at the workplace — either by pre- 
paring home shelters or by assuring 
that they and their families know the 
location of community shelters in their 
respective neighborhoods. Industry 
can make a great contribution to the 
national shelter program by providing 
its employees with guidance and as- 
sistance in preparing and stocking 
home or community shelters, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


June 5: Capabilities of Army 
Aircraft Demonstration, Ft. 
Sill. Okla. 

June 6: Anniversary of Army 
Aviation. 

June 7-11: National Strategy 
Seminar, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa. 

June 7-13 : NATO Conference 
SHAPEX 1966, Paris, France, 

June 10-16; Global Strategy 
Seminar, Norfolk, Va. 

June 13-17 : Ocean Science & 
Ocean Engineering Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Washington 
Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. 

June 14: 190th Birthday of 
U. S. Army. 

June 14-16: American Market- 
ing Assn. Conference, New 
York, N.Y. 

June 14-18 : American Institute 
of Architects Convention, 
Washington, D.C. 

June 14-July 2: Defense Strate- 
gy Seminar, Ft. McNair, 
Washington, D.C. 

June 16-17: Sheet Metal &'Air 
Conditioners Contractors Con- 
ference, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOTICE 

Due to the gratifying re- 
sponse of industry in request- 
ing copies of the Defense In- 
dustry Bulletin, we are having 
difficulty keeping up with our 
distribution. If your company 
is one of several thousand 
which has requested the Bul- 
letin during the past three 
months and has just started 
to receive copies, we thank 
you for bearing with us. We 
are honoring all requests as 
rapidly as possible. 

Additionally, if your com- 
pany would like to see some 
area of Department of Defense 
policy or activity covered in 
the Bulletin, please let us 
know. We welcome your sug- 
gestions. 

The Editors. 


June 16-18: Aviation Distrib- 
uters & Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Conference, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

June 16-19: Society of Nuclear 
Medicine Convention, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

June 20-26 : Comunications Wor- 
kers of America Convention, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 21-23: The Institute of 
Navigation Annual National 
Meeting, Edgewater Inn Ma- 
rina Hotel, Long Beach, Calif. 

June 21-25: American Newspa- 
per Publishers Convention, 
Chicago, 111. 


June 21-26 : International Co 
cil of Industrial Editors C 
ference, San Francisco, Ca 

June 22-26 : National P r e 
Photographers Conferon 
Houston, Tex. 

June 26-29: Advertising Fed 
ation of America Conferoji 
Boston, Mass. 

June 28-30: Association of li 
& Steel Engineers Con( 
ence, Salt Lake City, Utah 

June 29-JuIy 2: Data Proce 
ing Management Associati 
Convention, Philadelphia, 1 


DSA Regulation 
Covers Production Testing 

The Defense Supply Agency is giving increased attenti 
to production testing in order to assure that tlie products of 
searcli and development procured by the Agency meet all dosii 
configuration, quality and reliability requirements, and that tl 
are procured at the lowest sound competitive cost. This cun b 
be achieved when the item to be procured is adequately descril 
by a specification which has been fully production tested, to mi 
mize production costs, eliminate “gold plating” and encourage I 
widest possible industry participation. 

DSA Regulation 4125.1, "Production Testing of DSA Mannf 
Items,” covers the production testing of clothing, textile and si 
sistence items. The regulation provides that clothing, textile, si 
sistence and medical items whicli have been newly dGvelo))cd, 
undergone a major change, will be tested for pro cl u 
bility. For all other items assigned to DSA Centers for supply mi 
agement, the regulation allows for testing only at the request 
the Military Services. 

The 1^’ocurement and Production Directorate in the cogniiH 
bupply Center is responsible for monitoring production testa ti 
coordinating with other Directorates and the Military Services 
assure: 

• That restrictive production elements are eliminated from ape 
flcations. 

• * That standard commercial production practices are follovv 
insofar as practicable, to enhance competition. 

• item can be manufactured in economic procUicti 
quantities, 

• That the specification is analyzed for value under the vri' 
engmeermg/analysis program. 

• That the quality assurance provisions are compatible \v 

normal irmustrial practices and provide for an item of specif 
quality, efficiently and economically. i 

• That a broad industrial base for current procurement and? 

dustrial mobilization planning is provided. i 

May 1^ 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. John T. McN<iughton, Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (International 
Security Affairs), at National Inter- 
departmental Seminar, Foreign Serv- 
ice Institute, Arlington, Va., May 25. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Ely, USA, 
Dep. Dir, of Research & Engineering 
(Administration & Management), at 
National Security Industrial Assn, 
meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., May 26. 

Maj. Gen. W. S. Steele, USAF, Dep. 
Commandant, Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, at Northern Okla- 
homa Junior College Commencement, 
Tonkawa, Okla,, May 30, 

Dr. Shirley Fisk, Dep. Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Health & Medical), 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower), at SHAPE Medical Con- 
ference, Paris. France, May 31- 
June 2. 

Gen, E. G. Wheeler, Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, at Air War College, 
Maxwell AFB., June 2. 


ARMY 

Mr. William P. Durkee, Dir. of Civil 
Defense, at National Fire Protection 
Assn. Annual Meeting, Washington, 
D.a, May 21. 

Lt. Gen, L. J. Lincoln, Dep. Chief of 
Staff for Logistics, at DOD/Logistics/ 
R&D Conference, Warrenton, Va., 
May 26 (Appearance only). 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, USA, at Military Government 
Assn. Convention, Portland, Ore,, 
May 29. 

Brig, Gen. Harry G. Woodbury, 
Dep. Dir. for Comprehensive Plan- 
ning, Ofhee of Dir. of Civil Works, 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
ROTC Commissioning, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., June 7. 

Maj. Gen. William R. Peers, Asst. 
Dep. Chief of Staff for Military 
Operations, at Civil Affairs Conven- 
tion, New York, N.Y,, June 12-13. 


NAVY 

UAdm, H. L. Miller, Commander 
Carrier Div. Three, at Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Lemoore, Calif., May 26. 

RAdm. C. B. Jones, Chief, Office 
of Legislative Affairs, at Assn, of 
the U. S. Army Southern Colorado 
Chapter Meeting, Pueblo, Colo., June 
7. 


Hon. Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of 
the Navy, at Naval War College, 
Newport, R. L, June 10. 


Hon, R, W. Morse, Asst. Secretary 
of the Navy (Research & Develop- 
ment), at Marine Technology Society 
& The Society of Limnology & Ocean- 
ography Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
June 14; at 4th Biennial Navy Tri- 
partite Symposium, Annapolis, Md., 
June 23. 


AIR FORCE 

Gen. B. A. Scliriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
USAF Academy, Colo,, June 7. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
USAF, at Honor Squadron Dinner, 
USAF Academy, Colo., June 5; at 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio, 
June 7; at USAF Academy Gradua- 
tion, June 8-9, 


Lt. Gen, W. A. Davis, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Systems Command, 
at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge. Mass., June 10. 

Hon. Leonard Marks, Jr,, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Air Force (Financial 
Management), at Blair Academy. 
Blairstown, N. J., June 6; at Stanford 
University, Palo Alto, Calif., June 12, 

Brig. Gen. E. A. Pinson, Dep, Com- 
mander, Office of Aerospace Research, 
at Aerospace Research Laboratories 
Symposium, Wright- Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, June 14. 

Maj. Gen. B. 1. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Ameri- 
can Institute of Aeronautics & Astro- 
nautics Meeting, Colorado Springs, 
Colo,, June 17. 


DASA Conical Shock Tube Facility 
Contract Awarded 


A defense contract for $2,300,000 
has been awarded to Sun Shipbuilding 
Co., Cheater, Pa., for construction of 
a conical .shock tube air blast simula- 
tor, Sponsored and funded by the De- 
fense Atomic Support Agency 
(DASA), the DASA Conical Shock 
Tube Facility (short title, DASA- 
CON) will be located on the grounds 
of the Naval Weapons Laboratory, 
Dahlgren, Va. It is believed to be the 
largest facility of its kind in exist- 
ence. 

DAS AC ON will measure neai'ly one 
half mile in length, tapering from 16 
inches to 24 feet in internal diameter 
along its conical shape. When com- 
pleted, it will enable DOD scientists 
to study the air blast effects of a 
simulated 20-kiloton nuclear blast 
using a 1000-pound conventional high 
explosive charge. 


Of particular interest to DASA 
scientists is a 'Hiigh altitude*’ blast 
simulation capability. A diaphi’agm 
scaling off the conical tube at one of 
the test stations allows evacuation of 
air to a partial vacuum simulating 
altitudes of about 100,000 feet. Meas- 
urement of blast effects at this simu- 
lated altitude can provide answers to 
some questions which otherwise would 
require expensive and highly complex 
under^ground test preparations. 

Military construction, expected to 
be completed in October 1966, is under 
supervision of the Navy's Bureau of 
Yards and Docks, Projects doveloiDcd 
for the facility will be conducted 
under the technical management of 
the Bureau of Ships, subject to final 
approval of DASA. 



Artist's Concept of the DASA Conical Shock Tube Facility 
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Commodify Managers: 

Their Role in the Army^s Supply System 

by 

Brigadier General Donald G. Grothaus, USA 


The world’s largest supply business is directed by the 
U.S. Army Supply and Mamtenance Command’s (SMC) 
Supply Directorate. The enormity of its day-to-day opera- 
tions in inventory control and warehousing becomes ap- 
parent only when one realizes that the yearly transactions 
of the Supply Directorate dwarf the annual combined 
mail-order business of Sears Roebuck and Montgomery 
Ward. 

The Commodity Managers are the men who make this 
gigantic system work. The Army has 2,700 of these ex- 
perts; they are the vital links in the vast logistical 
operations of the entire Army. Their decisions control 
a large share of the Government’s investment in materiel, 
both of major items like a tank ’’shell” and secondary 
items like the tank engine, tracks, et al. 

The variety of secondary items or repair parts handled, 
for which SMC is responsive, is impressive. For Army air- 
craft, for example, they vary from engines for helicopters 
and fixed-wing aircraft to the smallest component, like a 
transistor, that also plays a vital role '‘keeping the planes 
flying,” 

The Commodity Manager has to have extensive knowl- 
edge of some 076,000 separate items of the Army worth 
$1.8 billion. These repair parts range from tank engines 
to watch springs, To take just one portion of this pro- 
gram, sales of Army-managed repair parts to friendly 
nations under the Mutual Security Program have totalled 
some $1C1 million for fiscal 1966* 

The Commodity Manager’s job is to determine the 
equipment and repair parts required to maintain the 
pence or insxire victory in war. He meets many chal- 
lenges, Ho has to be not only a "generalist” who has a 
solid understanding of complex military systems and 
equipments, but also a specialist on costly repair parts. 
For example, the Commodity Managers assigned to the 
Army Missile Command are responsible for management 
of missile repair parts, Each Commodity Manager must 
have extensive knowledge of the complete missile system 
and its contribution to the "big picture.” And, of course, 
it’s often the smaller component parts that give the Com- 
modity Manager their biggest headaches because there 
are so many of them. 

Because of concern about gaining increased recog- 
nition and motivation for Commodity Managers, the SMC 
is inaugurating a career-management program expressly 
for their training and subsequent government careers. 
This offers all those interested in the supply end of the 
logistics business unique opportunities. For example, the 
career-management status provides schooling and unusu- 
ally rapid promotional opportunities as a part of the 
program. Thirty men a year will he selected to train in 
this newly proposed program. 

The men we are interested in must have a number of 
executive qualities that .show real management potential. 
Good pudgnient is a quality that must rank at the top of 
the ^ list. The Commodity Manager must possess the 
ability to correctly evaluate mountains of information, to 
be alert, to changing developments — like international 
events over which he has no control, to be tactful in deal- 
ing with other people and to have outstanding ability 
m communicating with others, Educational attainment, in 
itself, is not enough. While a college education or its 
equivalent is required, we are more interested in the 
trainees possessing the above qualities and offering a 
solid long-range potential of real management value. 


Another vital quality that we look for is flexibility. 
The Commodity Manager has to deal with many groups 
of specialists: two important customers other than the 
Army itself — the Air Force and the Navy — as well as 
many groups of specialists, like maintenance experts, en- 
gineers, procurement people, depot maintenance people 
and contractor personnel. The Commodity Manager's 
flexibility is given a severe test because he has to deal 
with the logistics problems of all three services on a 
world-wide basis. These demands are constantly changing, 
in ways that present a real challenge to the Commodity 
Manager’s ability to anticipate a wide variety of political 
as well as economic factors. One Commodity Manager puts 
it this way; "You have to; be ‘loose in the saddle’ on this 
job. You also have to have the ability to work under a lot 
of pressure.” 

While these managers do no procurement on their own, 
the procurement officers use their recommendations in 
their ultimate decisions. Decisions like these sometimes 
puts the Commodity Managers right "in the middle" of 
things. They do not want to overstock, yet they must 
above all see to it that the troops in the field are fully 
equipped. This calls for an adroit judgment. What with 
the varying demands made upon the Army by changing 
world -wide factors — some of which are virtually impos- 
sible to foi’Gsee — their jobs present a continuing challenge, 

An exacting selection process, including the Federal 
Service Entrance Examination, determines the 80 trainees 
who will train as Commodity Managers each year. Then 
follows a period of intensive training, including on-the- 
job and scholastic training, that provides the successful 
candidates an opportunity for a grade increase each year. 
Thus the successful trainees who first started as a General 
Schedule (GS) 6 will progress to GS 7 — a 20 per cent 
salary increase in only three years. Then the trainee has 
the opportunity to attain GS 8, just as long as he con- 
tinues to progress and show initiative. 

The intermediate training stage for Commodity Man 
agers of GS 9-11 follows, and extends his training to 
include courses in a variety of human-relations and work 
skills. Then comes the senior level of GS 12-14 positions, 
when the regular job is implemented by courses in the 
technology of administration. The top executive level ta 
reached with GS 15 and up ($16,460 a year up), when 
top-level management courses equivalent to those of uni- 
versity graduate schools of business administration are 
offered the Commodity Managers. When they have reached 
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this level, they are really big-time executives in the broad- 
est sense of that term. 

Now for a few examples that will convey the scope of 
the operations of the Commodity Manager. The dollar 
value of the repair parts they provide for the maintenance 
of U.S. forces world-wide amounts to $519 million in 
fiscal 1966 (on a px'ojected basis). When this is added to 
the total sales of Army-managed repair parts to friendly 
nations, the volume of Uncle Saints dollar involved ag- 
gregates $680 million a year. To obtain the necessary 
materiel to support this large sales program, the Com- 
modity Managers initiate procurement actions that have 
already amounted to $600 million this fiscal year. 

Within the Army aviation commodity area, for example, 
some $401 million of repair parts is included in inventory 
on hand. Estimated issues for this fiscal year will total 
about $315 million. Furthermore, an estimated $167 mil- 
lion is planned for procurement — an area in which the 
Commodity Manager plays an Influential role. In addition, 
these Commodity Managers service major and repair parts 
operations for more than 4,000 helicopters and some 3,000 
airplanes. These aircraft can, of course, function only as 
efficiently as they are supported with major assemblies 
and with repair parts, 

In computing his various requirements, the Comhiodity 
Manager must be constantly analyzing the overall pic- 
ture, and must instinctively know how to work with cer- 
tain basic facts about SMC^s operational areas. For 
example, he must know that, of the 24 depots commanded 
by SMC, there is a total of 93 million square feet of open 
storage apace. He must know these ana a host of other 
facts, so that he can make the proper recommendation 
for storage of the numei'ous repair parts provided by 
SMC, 

For another illustration, let us take the M~60 medium 
tank. The Commodity Managers for this tank must know 
a host of facts. They must know the original cost of this 
tank. The Commodity Manager for the repair parts must 
be familiar with several thousand such items. He must be 
familiar with the cost of the original engine, transmission, 
rangefinder, track and road wheels, telescope and the 
countless other repair parts that make up the tank. When 
the original cost of the repair is totalled, that total makes 
up most of the original cost. Then, when the repair parts 
have to be reprocured several years after the tank was 
originally assembled, their costs have skyrocketed because 
retooling has to be initiated all over again for production. 

The Commodity Managers, then, are the key men who 
make the Army*s entire supply system work. They are 
men who directly affect the readiness posture of our mili- 
tary forces world -wide. They plan a determining role in 
the Department of Defense’s huge investment in materiel. 
The Commodity Managers for the Army are handling 
their responsibilities in a highly commendable manner. 
The Army owes its Commodity Managers the very highest 
praise. 



UH-IB Iroquois helicopters, a segment of U»S* Army op- 
erations supported by the Supply and Maintenance Com- 
mand supply system. 
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Systems Command Assumes Atlas 
Missile Command Responsibility 

The phase out of the Atlas weapon system from the 
Strategic Air Command’s (SAC) operational inventory 
has resulted in the Air Force Systems Command (AFSC) 
assuming responsibility for checkout and launch of Atlas 
missiles at Vandenberg AFB, Calif. All future Atlas 
launches into the Air Force Western Test Range in sup- 
port of the U. S, Army Nike anti-missile program and the 
U, S. Air Force Advanced Ballistic Re-entry Systems 
(ABRES) program will be conducted by the AFSC’s 6596th 
Aerospace Test Wing. 

The change, which became effective on March 22, 1965, 
involves some 600 missile technicians and launch crew 
members from the SAC squadron who were transferred 
to the Aerospace Test Wing. Also transferred were three 
gantries, Atlas launch pads, three above-ground coffin - 
type Atlas sites, an Atlas D Radio Guidance Station, a 
missile assembly and maintenance shop and other tech- 
nical facilities, Three of the launch pads, originally used 
for the Atlas D, will be modified to launch Atlas E and P 
models as well. 

Many of the ICBM’s used in the specialized programs 
will be those being I'emoved from SAC operational bases. 
Their use in the specialized programs will be part of an 
Air Force plan to realize maximum value from ICBM’s 
slated for phase out from the deterrent force. 

The new ABRES and Nike Target vehicle launch team 
will be under the direction of Colonel Robert C. Thompson, 
the 6696th’s Deputy for Ballistic Systems, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Phillip R. Safford, chief of the Atlas Project Of- 
fice, 


Microelectronics 

(Cont, from Page 6) 

Measurements of this kind should form a part of the 
specification for the system and, indeed, can be used dur- 
ing all phases of development to determine the progress of 
the system project. If the contract includes penalties and 
incentives, these measurements should form a part of the 
plan. Most of the measurables and their influence will gen- 
erally be contained in the analysis which led to the sys- 
tem choice. The selection of a reasonable number of proper 
measurables requires an insight into the systems engineer- 
ing and military use of the system. 

The successful harnessing of the microcircuit technolo- 
gy to avionic equipment, as exemplified in the Sperry 
Loran-C, opened the road to truly integrated systems de- 
sign, The small size and low cost circuitry make feasible 
complex equipment, High inherent reliability and higher 
system reliability by use of redundancy make complex 
systems attractive. It is now possible to design for ease 
of maintenance by personnel of little training. The sys- 
tems designs now contemplated are complex to the point 
where, if a failure does occur, the degradation is graceful. 
In short, the microcircuit has raised the systems complex- 
ity to a new plane with a potentially higher effectivity. 

A complex system brings forth system problems which 
were not previously prominent and which are germane 
to systems selection. These problems, in turn, make potent 
the need for more purely objective criteria for acceptance 
or rejection of the finished product. Modernized treatment 
of the design of systems demands that recognition be 
given to such factors from the very beginning in order to 
insure the broadest base of commonality and its related 
and overriding factor of true weapons systems cost effec- 
tiveness, both service and inter-service wide, 

la 



Projocl Managar 

(Coiit. from Page 2) 

o His task is finite in duration; after the project is com- 
pleted the personnel directly supporting it can be assigned 
to other activities, 

» The project manager manages a higher propor^on of 
professional personnel ; consequently, he must use difrerent 
management techniques than would be found in the more 
simple superior-subordinate relationship. The work situa- 
tion for the individuals involved in the project_ is fluid; 
the project can be cancelled and more opportunity exists 
for the individual employee to feel uncomfortable and in- 
secure than would he found in a more stable functional 
work situation. The project manager's attitude regarding 
the functions of management (planning, organizing, di- 
recting and eontroLling) must be augmented by increased 
factors of motivation, persuasion and human relations 
since he must have the support of people that many times 
are paid and promoted hy someone in the functional ele- 

ment, ,, ,, u i. 

• The project manager has no /ine authority per se but 
rather depends on other manifestations of authority to 
bring about the attainment of the objective. The directing 
function is of somewhat less importance since the direct- 
ing he does is, for the most part, accomplished through 
the functional managers who support him in the project 
endeavor. ^ . 1.1 

The project manager provides a unifying force; without 
such a force two alternatives are suggested; (1) the proi- 
eet activities remain functionally separated with the risk 
of lack of unanimity of objective or, (2) the senior execu- 
tive of the organization performs the project integration. 
Neither choice is acceptable since by nature functional 
managers are provincial (as would be expected) and the 
senior executive is concerned with overall support of all 
projects as well as the responsibility of long-range plan- 
ning in terms of future products, finances, facilities, etc. 

Authority and Responsibility of the Project Manager, 

Authority is the legal or rightful right to command, to 
act, or to direct. Authority is de jure in the sense that it 
exists by rightful title, i.e.^ specific delegations of the 
authority of an organizational position are contained in 
the uni Vs documentation such as in policy end procedural 
instruments, job descriptions and organizational char- 
ters.“ Additional authority, de facto in nature, is exer- 
cised by a manager and is of an implied nature. Implied 
authority is the intrinsic and necessary power to discharge 
hilly the responsibilities inherent in the task or job. Thus, 
an organization receiving public funds has de facto au- 
thority to create administrative policy stipulating how the 
funds will be maintained, obligated and safeguarded. 
Other aspects of de facto authority include the project 
managers persuasive ability, his rapport with extra-or- 
ganizational units and his capability^ in resolving oppos- 
ing viewpoints with the parent unit and between the 
external organizations. 

The senior executive of the organization still retains 
organic authority, responsibility and accountability for 
the results produced by the organization. The line execu- 
tives share their authority witn tlie project manager \yitli 
respect to the project under development or production; 

® Within the Air Forces ^peoific arid forceful aidhonty 
hm been delegated to the project manager (The System 
Program Director) m AFR 375-8^ dated 25 November 
1953, Additionally^ a draft DOD directive^ titled ** System/ 
Project Management/* (undated ) 3 is being coordinated 
witlim the Defense Department This dooume^it reflects the 
delegation of autho^nty to the Project Manager and will, 
when fully implemented, significantly strengthen the proj- 
ect manager's role, 

^ Ftmctwial authonty is defined as the leff<d right to 
act or comniand with respect to specific aohvitics, proc-^ 
esses, practices or policies in departments other than the 
^?ianoj 7 cr’s parent department ft is a synall slice of ike 
authority of some line manager and reiates to pa/i'ttcular 
phenomena in the organization, e,g ,3 pie authority of the 
personnel officer to present) e certain grievance vrooe- 
durea. The project manager* s authority vastly exceeds any 
that could be delegated using the concept of functional 
authority. 


it is debatable whether the authority that the project 
manager exercises is line authority per se since his author- 
ity extends horizontally and vertically in the parent or- 
ganization and radiates outside to participating organiza- 
tions,* A new concept of authority emerges with the ad- 
vent of the project manager, viz., Project Authority which 
appears as the nearest thing to line authority tnat can 
be delegated to the project manager within the i^estraints 
of contemporary organizational theory, Project manage- 
ment changes the authority relationship since a line func- 
tional manager (such as a production manager) is now 
required to provide advice, counsel and specialized sup- 
port to the project manager, who is concerned with proj- 
ect integration. Thus one sees beginning evidence of de- 
parture from the line-staff organizational dichotomy that 
has been in the mainstream of management theory for 
decades. Project authority provides the legal basis for 
the unification of organizational deliberations both within 
the organization itself and with respect to outside organi- 
zations, Traditional authority tended, for the most part, 
to be operable only within the parent oi'ganization. 

Additional factors that lend credence to the jyroject 
a^ithority doctrine include: 

• Influence in the rank, organizational position or spe- 
cialized knowledge of the incumbent. The project manager 
has superior knowledge of the relative roles and functions 
of the individual parts of the project, thus placing him 
in a logical position to exercise a heavy hand in major 
ox'gaiiizational decisions affecting the outcome of his proj- 
ect. His knowledge (by virtue of being in a focal position) 
inherently gives him knowledge superior to that of the 
personnel responsible for any subsystem or subactivity 
functioning as part of the integrated whole, 

• The priority and obligation existing within the organi- 
zation for tlie timely and efliciont attainment of the proj- 
ect objectives. 

• The existence of a bilateral agreement with a con- 
tracting party for the completion of the project within 
defined parameters (cost, performance, schedule and tech- 
nology), 

• Integrative requirements of the project manager’s 
position ill the sense that he has the singular responsibility 
within the organization to coalesce and direct separate 
functional and extra- organizational activities to a co- 
ordinated goal. 

0 The project manager’s authority and responsibility 
flow horizontally across the vertical superior/subordinate 
relationships existing within the functional organizational 
elements, 

• Explicit delineation in the organizational policy in- 
struments is required to enable his active participation in 
the major managerial and technical activities involved in 
the project,® 

Management literature has neglected any real definition 
or discussion of the authority of the project manager, 
probalily because of the near universality of the functional 
approach to management education and practice, Until 
contemporary management theory has fully accepted the 
project manager’s role, extraordinary manifestations of 
authority will be required. Creation of the position of proi- 
cct manager requires careful planning; certain criteria 
are oiTered for stipulating the authority relationships: 

® Certain defense companies have taken positive steps in 
this directio}i, For exmnple, within the Hughes Aircraft 
Company the project manager is given ojOleial sanction , 
(ana thus authority) through the publication of a policy : 
instrument, In the Aei^ospace Group of Hughes Aircraft ; 
Company each of the Product Line Divisions is assigned 
management responsibility for programs within its prod- ] 
net lines; tho implementation of those programs is gener ■ 
ally accomplished by inany different organizational units ; 
tkroiighout the company; therefore, the Divisional Manage)' . 
assigns project managers as necessa/iy to provide the re- ' 
quired projeot-ormited manageinont contimiity. The proj- 
ect manager ma/if superimpose a project stmoture on the 
existing conipany organization; the specific authority a)ui \ 
responsibility of the project and ftmctio7ial managers are ' 
thm delineated to insure unanimity of objective. (Hughes 
Aircraft Company, ** Aerospace Growp Policy— Project ^ 
Management, No, 1-15/* dated March 25, 1001^*) 

(Cont. on Page 24) 
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Knil'Wear Industry 
Advisory Committee 
Named by DSA 

Twelve repi^esenttitives of the knit- 
wear industry have been named by 
tlie Defense Supply Agency to serve 
as members of an Industry Advisory 
Committee on knitwear. 

The Committee will act as an 
advisory group, on problems involved 
in supplying knitwear products to the 
Armed Forces, to the Agency's De- 
fense Clothing and Textile Supply 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa. During FY 
19 C 4 the Center purchased more than 
$15,500,000 of knitwear products. 

DSA purchases and distributes to 
the Military Services commonly-used 
supplies, including food, clothing and 
textiles, electronic parts, fuel and 
petroleum products, medical, chemical, 
industrial, construction and general 
supplies. It also performs common 
services for Department of Defense 
elements. These include surplus prop- 
erty sales, cataloging, and providing 
I’esearcli I'e ports and documentation 
services. 


Industry representatives named to 
the Advisory Committee on knitwear 
are: Clarence Burton, President, 

Lynchburg Hosiery Mills, Inc,, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; Clarence H. Capers, Vice 
President, Waynesboro Knitting Co,, 
Waynesboro, Pa.; Pleasant H. Hanes, 
Jr., President, P, H. Hanes Knitting 
Co*, Winston-Salem, N.C, ; James R. 
Hibshinan, President, Lion Knitting 
Mills, Cleveland, Ohio; Arnold 
Kramer, President, Kaybe Hosiery 

Mills of North. Carolina, Inc., Thomas- 
ville, N.C. ; William K. Mauney, Jr., 
President, Manney Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Kings Mountain, N.O,; Jerome M. 
Stone, President, Pottsville Mills, 
Inc., Potts ville, Pa.; Rothermel Wise, 
Piesident, Howard Knit Products, 

Gastonia, N.C-; David Rosenblatt, 
Secretary, Hig-hland Knitting Mills, 
Inc., Philadelpliia, Pa.; Clark Easter- 
y» President, Johnstown Knitting 
Mills Co., Inc., Johnstown, NX; 
Eugene C* Gwaltney, Jr., Vice Presi- 
ent and General Superintendent, 

uasell fric., Alexander City, 

la.; Ellis Mills, President, Ellis 
Mills, Inc., Hickory, N.O. 

OefetiSG Industry Bulliiiln 


President Johnson Commend^ 
Defense Contractors for Cost Redu 




In a personal letter from the Fre.si- 
dent of the United States, 72 defcnm^ 
contractors were commended for rev 
sponding ‘Vigorously and eifectivnly" 
to his call for a positive program of 
cost reduction to help guarautoo our 
country a maximum of defense at a 
minimum cost. 


Tins res])onse resulted from Presi- 
dent Johnson's request to defense con- 
tractors early in December to 

“intensify efforts'* that won hi 
"aeliiove cost reductions in the p<M*- 
formance of Defense contracts.** 
Guidelines were established that dtv 
fiiied an Effective Contractor Cost; 
Reduction Program for contractors 
with an annual volume of Defense 
sales in excess of $5 million. 


The ‘‘appreciation” of President 
Johnson was announced April 28 to 
industrial representatives attcmliiig 
the Washington Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry, when tlie text 
of the President's letter to the ilrmn 
participating in the program was read 
by Joseph A. Cali fan o, Jr., The Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, 


Fifty-three of the 72 companleH 
were contributors to the Cost Reduc- 
tion Exhibits displayed during the 
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Aerojet-General Corp. 

American Air Filter Co., Inc. 

American Bosch Anna Corp, 

ARC, Inc. 

AVCO Corp. 

Beech Aircraft Corp. 

Bell Aerospace Corp, 

Bendix Corp. 

Boeing Co. 

Biinker-Ramo Corp. 

Burroughs Corp. 

Collins Radio Go, 

Continental Motors 
Cook Electric Co. 

Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, Inc. 
Curtiss- Wright Corp, 

Day & Zimmermann, Inc. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc, 

Dynalectron Corp. 

Electronic Communications, Inc. 
Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp, 
Fairchild-Hiller Corp. 

PMC Corp, 

Garrett Corp. 

General Dynamics Corp, 

General Electric Co. 

Genei'al Motors Corp, 

General Precision, Inc, 

Goodyear Aerospace Corp. 

Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Gyrodyne Company of America, Inc. 
Hayes International Corp, . 

Hercules Powder Co. 

Honeywell, Inc, 

Hughes Aircraft Co, 

International Business Machines 
Corp. 
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TechnicaE Document Markings 
to Control Distribution Simplified 

A broad new policy wliich simplifies the markings that 
can he placed on DOD technical documents to control 
their distribution has been established by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, 

Affecting the full range of technical documentation 
employed By DOD components and their contractors, the 
new policy provides that DOD contractors shall use a 
single distribution statement^ and instructs DOD ofiices 
to use one of ffye other officially authorized distribution 
statements. Provision also is made for automatic removal 
of three of these six distribution statements at the end 
of three years. 

The new policy does not affect any existing regulations 
relating to markings used for military security purposes. 
The newly authorized distribution markings are intended 
for use on either classified or unclassified technical docxi- 
ments, wliere appropriate. 


Application of Management Skills 
Emphasized by ICAF^s Gen. Steele 



Maj. Gen. W. S. Steele, USAF 
Deputy Commandant 
Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces 


DOD Directive 5200,20, * ^Distribution Statements (other 
than security) On Technical Documents/^ was issued on 
March 29, 1905, by Cyrus R, Vance, Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, to spell out the now policy guidance to all DOD 
units responsible for generation or handling of technical 
documents. Units are given until January 1, 1966, to 
implement the necessary steps and to comply fully with 
the provisions of the directive. 

The one distribution statement allowed for use by DOD 
contractors lias been established by recent revisions to 
the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (ASPR). 
It provides for those circumstances in which the DOD 
obtains only limited rights to the data contained in the 
technical document. The ‘limited rights*’ statement per- 
mits the Government to use the data, but disclosure out- 
side the Government is not pennitted except in certain 
specified types of emergency. The ‘‘limited rights" state- 
ment may be removed only by the contractor or by formal 
negotiation with the contractor and there is no auto- 
matic removal of such statements. 

The five DOD -imposed distribution statements repre- 
sent a graduated set of controls. In order of increasing 
controls, the five statements provide for (1) world-wide, 
publi^c dissemination, (2) to U.S. citizens only, (3) within 
the Government only, (4) within DOD only and (6) within 
the originating DOD component only. The statement 
restricting distribution to U.S. citizens only is derived 
primarily from laws relating to export of U.S. military 
and commercial know-how, and this statement will remain 
in (meet as long as the laws on which it is based continue 
.in force. The last three statements automatically lose 
their effect at the end of three years unless the originator 
takes official steps to continue them for another three 
years, 

Th« new directive provides that each use of one of 
the controlling statements be individually justifled, and 
It summarizes the allowable reasons for usinff each of 
the controlling statements, It also provides that all copies 
of a technical report, or other technical data document, 
shall be marked with the appropriate distribution state- 
ment in a prominent location. 

Procedures are set forth in the directive for public 
release of technical documents as they become declassified 
or as they lose the protection of one of the distribution 
statenujuts which prevent public dissemination. 

Issuance of the directive is a product of studies imder- 
taken more than a year ago to identify and recommend 
factors which inhibit the flow of technical docu- 
ments in DOD. A committee of representatives from the 
milRary departments and from Office of the Secretary 
nnn units formulated the basic specifl cations for 

reduce the variety of distribution state- 
ments now being used and to increase the care boinir 
each use of such statements is fully 
justified by the content of each tecivnical document. 


Four basic ti'ends wliicli have evolved with the effective 
application of management skills in the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense may be expected to continue with 
increased emphasis, Major General W. S. Steele, USAF 
Deputy Commandant of the Industrial College of tluj 
Armed Forces, told members of the National Capital 
of the Armed Forces Management Association at a lunch- 
eon meeting in Washington, D. C., last month. 

The speaker said these trends are (1) swift and dynamic 
systems changes, (2) closer integration of political plans 
and programs with both short and long-range military 
plans to achieve national objectives, (8) greater reliance 
on the capabilities of modern communications and com- 
puter-based systems and (4) increased opportunities for 
centralized policy direction and control, coupled with 
decentralized jiolicy implementation, 

“The size, complexity and immense resources at the 
disposal of the Department of Defense impose an over- 
ruing requirement for only the best in management 
policies and practices," General Steele said, "In no other 
area do the results more directly reflect the management 
skills which are exercised." 

"Defense management has been an orderly, phased con- 
ceptual evolution, inherent in the development of unified 
action by the Armed Forces into accepted practice, Trends 
in defense management have been attributed to many 
different causes, but no one will deny that current trends 
reflect the desires of one man — Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara, His personal management philos- 
ophy is at work constantly — directed towards managers 
who ask the right questions, suggest the right alterna- 
tives, propose the riglit objectives and stimulate dynamic 
progress towards the attainment of national objective." 

^ "For the first time," General Steele said, "all planning 
m being done on a coordinated basis ancl decisions are 
being made by and not for decision makers. All combat 
forces have been brought under the operational control 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, combat effectiveness of these 
forces has been maintained, greater efficiency and economy 
have been attained by eliminating duplication and the 
decision-making process has been strengthened." 

^ The speaker said tliere is one important item that has 
intluenced all manngomont actions in the Defense De- 
partment. This is inci'cased reliance on cost reduction pro- 
grams which have three basic features: (1) buying only 
needed, (2) buying at the lowest soumi price 
and (3) reducing operating costs. Accordingly, cost effec- 
tiveness studies have evolved as prime management tools. 

Our i^aj<)r task is to keep the intricate, rapidly devel- 
oping nckl of military management education under close, 
searching scrutiny," General Steele said. "Our goal is to 
provide education for today’s and tomorrow’s defense 
^aemrs. Currency, not history, has become our byword, 
i. robing management frontiers and being responsive to 
trends m defense management has required a dedicated, 
questioning, forceful and enthusiastic approach. Based 
upon a careful program of study, experimentation, investi- 
gation and planned innovation, the curriculum for the 
class graduating in June of this year has been reoriented 
to increase the amount of attention paid to the entire 
spectrum of defense management." 
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U. S. Army Highlights 
DOD/NSIA Advanced Planning Briefings 


Aa a special feature, this month*8 The Speakers 

Rostricm presents ec^cerpts from the Army ciddresses 
given at regional DOD/NSIA Advanced Planning Brief- 
ings for Industry held during March and Ap>Hl in Los 
Angers, New York City, Chicago, Dallas and Washhin-' 
ton, D, C, 

The Navy and Ah' Poi'ce presentations will be covered in 
the next two issues of the Bxdletin, 

U. S. Army Advanced 
Planning Requirements 


as Alaska, Korea, Vietnr^m, as well as here in the United 
States, has tremendous annual requirements for consump- 
tion items, repair parts, minor pieces of equipment and 
services of all kinds. Satisfying these requirements is a 
huge logistical job. 

The job is to feed, clothe, and house almost a million 
military personnel, operate and maintain over 100 active 
major installations, as well as thousands of vehicles, air- 
craft, tanks, guns and missiles, all over the globo. 

. ... Each year we buy^ and consume the parts and 
assemblies for a $200 million in-house major overhaul 
program and we contract for an additional $70 million 
worth of equipment maintenance .... 



Gen, F, S, Besson, Jr., USA 
Commanding General 
U, S, Army 
Materiel Command 


U.S, Army Materiel Command 

Our equipment and materiel must daily increase in le- 
t)mlity_ and effectiveness. We must constantly seek for ease 
ol maintenance and simplicity of operation. Our equip- 
ment must be rugged and, at the same time, light in 
weight, mobile and easily transportable, Because we have, 
in being, a large Army in the held, deployed around the 
world, our requirements fall into two broad categories, 
rirst there are the day-to-day requirements for equipment 
—the tested and standardized equipment— to sustain our 
forces in training here in the Continental United States 
or deployed overseas. The second category is for new and 
better equipment .... 

During Fiscal Year 1966, to meet anticipated require- 
ments for future hardware, It is expected that the Army 
will spend with industry approximately 4 billion dollars. 

Ims outlay of taxpayer's money provides the Army with 
Its day-to-day needs ranging from fan belts to missiles, 
it also invests in our most iniportant resource— the crea- 
tive talent of industry, Meeting our needs for tomorrow's 
througl? ^ require significant technological break- 

Operations and Maintenance Needs* 

known kind of Army requirement might be 
labelled its operations and maintenance needs. Yet it should 
be obvious, when you think about it, that the Army, at 
its present size, deployed around the world in such places 


One item of service alone — commercial transportation — 
costa about a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 

This fiscal year the Army will buy from Industry ap- 
proximately $2.5 billion worth of goods and services to 
meet its operational needs as distinct from end item hard- 
ware, Through 1970 we estimate that the rate of spending 
will remain relatively level. If our estimate is correct, 
moi'e than $1.76 billion would be spent through our central 
procurement oflices .... 


Future Requirements . 

Fix’st, our needs are not centered around a few weapons 
systems. The hardware needed to effect prompt and sus- 
tained combat operations must be effective in a variety of 
geographic and climatic conditions, This equipment must 
support the soldier on the land as well as in his immediate 
water and air environment. Above all, the equipment and 
tools of war must provide the Army a floxlbillty of re- 
sponse. "We may only desire to establish control over an 
enemy without necessarily destroying him, Our 3mi*dwaro 
needs to meet these conditions must, therefore, be wide- 
ranging in scope. All categories of industry, both large 
and small, have an important place on the Army-indus- 
try team. 

Second, during the next five years our total procure- 
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ment will reflect a relatively level rate of spending. Com- 
pared with the past five years, our spending for mobility 
Items IS expected to increase and our spending for mis- 
siles to decrease. This latter trend may be reversed if 
missile systems now under development are released for 
production. Our spending for other categories and hinds 
ot hardware and services should remain about the same. 

!• * ' j nation is aware of the need for an 

active defense industry in this time of uncertain peace. 
Our Tesponsibilities for wise management of the resources 
entrusted to us have never been greater. The Army wel- 
comes this opportunity to discuss its plans for the future; 

the Army-Industry team can better 

lulnll its purpose. 



Maj. Gen. J. G, Zierdt, USA 
Commanding General 
U. S. Army 
Missile Command 


U.S. Army Missile Command 

Here ftre five g’enerel erees where we are working 

where we have pressing requirements that could lead to 
now missile systems .... 

Defense Against Ballistic Missiles. 

Nike-X program is now in advanced develop- 
ment and continues under the highest national priority, 

c!a'Mr!’‘^o® «ayly development a system designated 
SAM-D, Surface to Air Missile Development, formerly 
AADS-70 .... Later this year wo shall make 
concerning SAM-D concepts and 
lecommend initi^ion of a program definition phase to the 
Department of Defense. We arc looking here for new 
target acquisition and new ways of packaging 
to get the compactness required to keep the system mobile 

Army missile systems— on 
a reasonable number of standardized ground vehicles The 
mechanisms in SAM-D must be small 
arounJl enough to stand the bouncing 

wl. i movement on the battlefield and fast enough 
to get out and make a kill before it's too late. 

Expanded Anti-Tank Capabilities. 

almost as tough as missile defense is 
requirements for an effective anti-tank 

soldier, we want an easily operated 
weapon with which he can reach 
him tanka he can see before they are on top of 

We need propellants with very high burning rates and 
some solutions for the structural and aero-dynamic prob- 
d^e terrific velocities such propellanta^pro- 

Another facet of the problem involves a forward ob- 

t"""S 

.... In short, we know a great many approaches that 


won’t work, and a few that will. There is room for anv 
company with ingenuity in the anti-tank area. 

Army Air Assault Operations. 

We are tryinp: many systems. The LASER, as an lllumi- 
nator is a semi-active homing approach, looks good as a 
means of improving the accuracy of helicopter lire newer 
One of our more unique problems here is to provide inter- 
®”^^suable weapon systems to avoid specializing the air- 

Forward Area Low Altitude Air Defense. 

All our operational air defense missiles ai’e mobile, but 
they must stop and set up before they can fire, and they 
cannot get all the way forward .... ^ 

Redeye illustrates a good solution to our reauireinent 
for simplicity. We realize we are attempting to cope “ 

complicated solutions, 
its in the shop where it can he 
hole^ *^y engineers and technicians, not in the fox- 

Division Support with Optimized Non-Nuclear Warheads, 

General support missiles and rockets include the wean- 
ons and the role you are perhaps most familiar with. In 
essence they are the Army’s long range artillery, used to 
leach out beyond the range of conventional guns. Since 
oiu’ Sergeant and Pershing ballistic missiles now provide 

fielfl forces, 

the emphasis has shifted to meeting the need for non- 
nuclear fire at extended ranges. 

A capability for nuclear and non-nuclear fire is a must 
for any new general support weapon .... If we must 
nave the nuclem' shot, wo’ll need it right now, but in the 
meantime, we d like to got some work out of the missile 
.... so we ask for dual capability. 

Finally, we need multipurpose missiles that can be used 
for more than a single type target .... Multi-purpose 
weapons can cost more in money to get, but their real 
cost in men, materiel, training, logistics and so forth 
should be much less. The inexpensive solution that will do 
tne job IS the one we favox' every time » . « . 

It^s not necessary to knock on our door with an entire 
now weapon concept to do business with the Army Mis- 
sile Command, Over the next five years we anticipate 
spending between 150 and 200 million dollars on critical 
component work, ^ploratory and advanced development, 

such as Nike^-X^"^^ ^ particular system 

To name but a few, we. want simplified, lower cost in- 
eraal guidance systems: high mass fraction propulsion 
units: propellants with higher burning rates and lighter 
weight missile ground support equipment, We are wide 
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open for new ideas with LASERS for battlefield applica- 
tions. 

How many of you have looked at the possibilities open- 
ing up in pure fluid control systems? Pure fluids look 
simple, and they look to me like a lot of money for the 
first guy who makes tliem go the way we want them to go. 

Refined specifications for the missiles of the future 
simply do not exist. So we look to you for good ideas. We 
are in the market for thoughts as well as things .... 

If you have any ideas you'd like to try on us, if you 
desire further information on anything I have said, con- 
tact us. 


Maj. Gen. W. W. Lapsley, 
USA 

Commanding Generat 
U. S. Army 
Mobility Command 


U.S, Army Mobility Command 

The Army Mobility Command (MOCOM) is responsi- 
ble for research and development, procurement mainte- 
nance, and supply management of all Army mobility 
equipment, with the exception of combat vehicles. The 
Command, with headquarters located in Warren, Michi- 

f an, has three subordinate commands, each commanded 
y a general officer. They are Army-Tank Automotive 
Center (ATAC), Warren, Michigan; the Aviation Ma- 
teriel Command (AVCOM), St, Louis, Missouri; and the 
Mobility Equipment Center (MEC) also in St. Louis. 
Our FY 66 Program is estimated at over $1 billion. 

Automotive Equipment. 

In the automotive equipment field, the FY 66 program 
will approximate $614 million .... 

The M161 H ton truck is replacing the M38A1 .... 
Over 26,000 of these vehicles are now on contract for 
delivery during FY|s 66, 66 and 67. Procurement of over 
26,000 of these vehicles on a competitive three-year con- 
tract amounting to about $70 million is planned for PY 
06, Another multi-year buy valued at over $100 million is 
scheduled for the future .... 

M-44 2% ton truck .... For FY's 66-66 we plan a 
competitive procurement of over 16,000 units — amounting 
to over $100 million. The next large competitive buy is 
scheduled for a later period, and it will be a multi-year 
contract valued at over $160 million. We are planning an 
additional multi-year procurement valued at over $70 mil- 
lion .... 

Aviation Equipment, 

In the field of aviation equipment, about $411 million is 
expected to be available for development and procurement 
in FY 1966. 

. . , UH-1 Iroquois utility helicopter, more popularly 
known as the ''Huey", Over $800 million is programmed 
for their procurement in the next several years , , • . 

The newest addition to our aircraft is the CH-47 
CHINOOK helicopter .... Over $200 million in procure- 
ment is anticipated during the next few years. 

.... the Hughes and Hiller Models of the Light Ob- 
servation Helicopter. They are final competitors for a 
fixed-price multiple-year buy of approximately 700 air- 
craft scheduled for award in FY 66. 

. . , the experimental aerial crane, developed by Sikor- 
sky. It has a lift capacity of about six tons at moderate 
ranges, with a maximum capacity of up to 10 tons. A re- 
quirement exists for a larger model in the 12 to 20 ton 
range .... 



Military Support Equipment. 

In the field of other mobility support equipment, the 
PY 1966 program will approximate $1B3 million. 

Generator sets range in size up to 300 KW with a wide 
range of frequencies and voltages. Our present forecast 
shows annual requirements of over $25 million for thi.s 
equipment over tne next several years .... 

The Universal Engineer Tractor. ... If testing is suc- 
cessful, a procurement program of $60 million is scheduled 
within the next several years. 

The Mobile Assault Bridge is now being procured. . , . 
The Army has planned future procurement of over $100 
million for this equipment. 

Recent technological advances in the field of image in- 
tensification have brought new promise to night opera- 
tions .... This procurement program could well run 
over one-quarter billion dollars over the next several 
years. 

In other fields we must continue our development of 
amphibious vehicles. We need lightweight precise power 
turbine generator units, practical fuel cells, and new 
sources of energy and new propulsion system a for heavy 
eg^uipment. We need lightweight materials and new en- 
gineering and design for bridges, lighter and more sensi- 
tive mine detectors, including aerial detection devices, and 
we must find new materials and methods to permit mass 
production of high quality lenses for the night vision de- 
vices which we require .... 

Ill conclusion, there are wide ranging, attractive and 
challenging opportunities for industry to join with Army 
in development and production of improved automotive- 
aviation and other mobility support equipment. Success 
will not come easy for either of us but with the ultimate 
stake — our continued freedom — we can't afford loss than 
our best effort, 



Mobile Assault Bridge on M-60 Tank 
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Maj. Gen. F. W. Moorman, 
USA 

Commanding General 
U. S. Army 
Electronics Command 


U.S. Army Electronics Command 


I am going to talk about six major areas in our pro- 
Igrams. These are Communications; Combat Surveillance 
and Target Acquisition^ as a combined item; Automatic 
Data Processing; Avionics or aircraft electronics; Image 
Interpretation; and Electronic Components, or parts. Al- 
though we have some good capabilities in these areas, we 
also have some critical requirements as well. 

Communications, 


LePs take a general look at communications. . . , 

300-line Solid State Switchboard, . , . The Army expects 
to buy initial lots \vithin 15 to 18 months and procurement 
for troop issue is expected to start thereafter, with outlays 
each year of more than 16 million, 

yR012 and PRC-26 Combat Radio Sets, . , . Over 200 
million dollars in contracts have been processed, The Army 
total for the life of the project to top 400 
inillion — as presently estimated, 

Radio Relay Sets and Multiplexers. . . . The Army ex- 
pects overall procurement, including other essentials, to 
run about 100 million during the next several years. 

Single Sideband Family of Radio Sets, . . .Purchases 
through the next several years are expected to total more 
than 60 million dollars. 


_ Multichannel Tropospheric Scatter Radio Set Start- 

I’elatively near future, the Army plans to spend 
years dollars annually over a period of several 


UNICOM-STARCOM is a complex of systems which 
when grouped together, provide for use of numerous modes 
ot communications, automatic switching, data handling 
message processing, and other operations. The program 

Combat Surveillance and Target Acquisition. 

we want, the Army 
n An ''“*5 for surveif- 

buys as we'lf sizeable equipment 

hi.v the items we plan to 

we 9'^-^ systems that 

variously employ heat-sensitive radar, 
photography and infrared sensory devices. 

, s successor to these, the Surveillance and Tareet 
Acquisition Aircraft System, or STAAS, is under study 
One proposed system would make use of a high-perfo^- 
avionics,”^' vehicle, advanced sensors, data links, and 

S.TSB”;? "e"*” 

Combat surveillance equipment buys, including the new 
m^pack radar, Overseer, and other items may come to a 
combined gross of more than 100 million in the future.^ 
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Automatic Data Processing. 

In continuing work in automatic data processing for 
handling tactical information and analysis, much of the 
R&D is encompassed in our Command Control Information 
Systems 1970, or CCIS-70. Five major sub-systems for 
held army use are involved. They are for Are support; 
intelligence; personnel and administration; logistics, and 
tactical operation centers. It is expected in the iionr future 
to announce plans for a symposium early this coming 
summer at which future plans and programs for G CIS-70 
will be discussed with interested members from industry, 

Avionics. 

.... The Army tentatively plans to spend more than 60 
million dollars for avionics R&D contracting in tho next 
several years. Equipment purchases for these device a aro 
expected to run about 12 and one-half million aiinunlly. 

Image Interpretation. 

A great deal of the photo-typo data obtained through 
airborne surveillance must be analyzed rapidly for tactical 
use. The AN/TSQ-43 Tactical Image Interpretation Facil- 
ity, or TIIP, is representative of some of the progress 
being made in this area. . , . 1966 may see the initial 
production of a limited quantity of this equipment. Tho 
Air Force has been designated executive agent of n joint 
program office to develop a next generation of information 
processing and interpretation systems. . . . Prospective ad- 
vances in image interpretation will utilize not only real- 
time transmission of data but will allow real-time — that is, 
immediate — interpretation of tho imagery as well 

Electronic Components. 

.... For external R&D in components, tho Army has 
allotted more than 76 million dollars througli the next 
several years, 

, , , . We want more than low weight and small size in 
rnicroelectronics. Wo also want high reliability and de- 
signs that can be muss produced at less cost than present 
conventional electronics. 

Advanced work in transistors remains a wide open 
field, . . . 

Fuel cells are but one example of work aimed at mooting 
the need for more efficient silent power soiu^cos for combat 
use, , . . 

Continuing research, through basic, exploratory and 
applied levels, is the life blood for successive generations 
of weapons and systems for the field. There is no limit on 
new discovery. To the contrary, each now diBCOvery 
triggers off n progression of still more discoveries to come. 

As has been the case, we shall, of course, depend upon 
industry to provide us with a good share ox tho new 
discoveries through which tho vitality of our dofonae is 
maintained. And we re-emphasize that tho door swings 
both ways. When we do not come to you, call on us. Tho 
Army has a continuing interest in receiving and evaluating 
unsolicited proposals containing now ideas, suggestionsj 
and inventive concepts for weapons, supplies and equip- 
ment, You can be sure that your ideas will bo caroiully 
considered, . . , 


Maj, Gen, R, B, Anderson, 
USA 

Commanding General 
U. S. Army 
Weapons Command 
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U.S. Army Weapons Command 

During FY 1966, the Weapons Command will place 
contracts with industry for shooting hardware amounting 
to approximately $260 million. Through 1970, we estimate 
that the rate of spending will remain relatively level. 
Let's take a look at some of our principal programs. 
First, the Army's M60A1 Tank .... The Army expects 
its program for this vehicle through the next few years 
to amount to several hundred million dollars. 

There are two adaptations of the M60 Tank for special- 
ized tasks, the Combat Engineer Vehicle and the Armored 
Vehicle Launched Bridge. 

.... The procurement program for these vehicles in 
FY 66 should amount to about $21 million. 

. ... We will procure about $90 million worth of the 
M109 self-propelled 165mm Howitzer during FY 1965 and 
FY 1966. 

We will spend an additional $25 million on MllO eight 
inch Howitzers and the M107 176mm guns. 

Additionally we will spend about $26 million for a re- 
triever version of the M107/M110 which mounts a 
wrecker boom and is designed for battlefield recovery of 
disabled vehicles, 

The newest development in our armored vehicles has 
been named the General Sheridan . , , , 

Over the next several years our procurement program 
for the Sheridan will amount to more than one-quarter 
billion dollars. 

Still another advanced vehicle is under development, 
the Mechanized Infantry Combat Vehicle . ... If the de- 
velopment program for the MICV is successful and the 
Army gets the go-ahead, procurement for this vohielG is 
currently estimated at more than $100 million. 

In aircraft weapon izati on probable procurement for the 
M6 40mm Grenade Launcher could amount to a little 
over $7 million in the next few years. 

Another aircraft weapons subsystem being considered is 
the XM21, a machine gun-rocket launcher combination. 
Expenditures over the next several years could amount to 
approximately $26 million. 

Finally, in the major procurement field, we expect to 
buy four versions of the well-known Ml 13 Armored Per- 
sonnel Carrier .... 

.... The expected procurement for the four versions 
of the M113 could amount to more than $100 million over 
the next few years. 

The research and development program of the Weapons 
Command is running at an annual level of about $40 mil- 
lion, The forecast for the next several years is that this 
rate will remain relatively level, 

A new rifle, the SPIW, is designed to enhance the killing 
power of the individual soldier. It is well along in the con- 
cept study stage. 

The concer|t of a lightweight, unarmored, self-propelled 
lB5mm Howitzer is under scrutiny. And these are just 
two of the many items under study. 

In the vehicular armament field, we are working for 
cannon with higher velocity, more rapid rates of fire, and 
improved accuracy. New mortars are on the drawing 
boards and in development. 

In fire control, we are exploring more sophisticated 
systems which will be less complicated to operate and 
more nearly approach an all-weather capability. 

In combat vehicles, we are looking for significant im- 
provements — for better cross-country capability, an en- 
gine that efficiently uses more than one fuel, more rugged 
track and suspensions systems, better swimming ability 
as well as improved armor and better tank defeating 
armament. 

Next comes aircraft weaponization, Up to now we have 
been mounting infantry type weapons in our aircraft. 
We need configurations specifically designed for aircraft. 
We must develop a capability to deliver stand-off fire so 
the aircraft need not be over the target to engage the 
enemy. Machine^ gun^ of various calibers, several of which 
utilize the Gatling- gun principle, are under development. 
Weight of the weapon system must be held to the absolute 
minimum. Recoil must be reduced or eliminated. 

In aircraft fire control, we need rapid solutions to range 
computations, automatic tracking, and increased night 
capability. 


Joint Meteorological Satellite 
Program Office Established 

The Defense Department has established a Joint Me- 
teorological Satellite Program Office (JMSPO) to coordi- 
nate requirements for the use of meteorological satellites 
by the Military Services, 

For the past several years, DOD has been working in 
cooperation with the Weather Bureau on the National 
Weather Satellite Program. This experience has shown 
that this new technology is important to military opera- 
tions. Satellite meteorological information can assist in 
such military areas as missile launches, tests of re-entry 
vehicles, targeting data and fleet movements. 

The JMSPO has the following responsibilities r 

• In cooperation with the U. S, Weatlier Bureau, contin- 
ually review the National Aeronautics ami Space Admin- 
istration's meteorological satellite program to define mili- 
tary applications of the national system and arrange DOD 
technical efforts to support the national program. 

• Collect and coordinate Military Service and Joint Chief a 
of Staff requirements relative to meteorological satellites. 

• Provide staff management of any DOD meteorological 
satellite developmental efforts, 

• Provide DOD support and technical assistance to U. S. 
representatives engaged in international discussion on 
weather satellites. 

• Perform other tasks and functions relative to weather 
satellites as might be directed by the Office of the Director 
of Defense Research & Engineering. 

The new office is jointly staffec! with meteorological 
specialists from all three services. It is assigned to tlie 
Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Res oar ch & Develop - 
mont, Headquarters, U. S, Air Force, and receives overall 
guidance from the Office of the Director of Dofenso Re- 
search & Engineering. 

Directing the office is Colonel Peter E. Romo, USAF. 
Other staff members are: Lieutenant Colonel N. L. Duro- 
cher, USA; Commander W. S. Houston, USNj and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel D. J. Eddleman, USAF. 

The JMSPO is located in Room 4D227, The Pentagon; 
telephone numbers are OXford 7-0670 and OXford 7-9163. 


Colonel Peter E, Romo, 
USAF, Director of the Joint 
Meteorological Satellite Pro- 
gram Office (JMSPO), of 
the Department of Dofenso, 
Prior to his assignment to 
JMSPO, Colonel Romo was 
Staff Meteorologist for Capo 
Kennedy and the Eastern 
Test Range, While in that 
position he participated in 
the entire Mercury Pro- 
gram of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Adminis- 
tration as weft as launches 
of several missile system 
4 . TT u 11 . programs of the Defense De- 

partment. He holds a Master of Science degree in meteor- 
ology from the University of California at Los Angeles, 
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DOD Directive 11Q5,Q2, ^'Proposal 
Eviiluation and Sou7*gg Selection,** 
April 6\ 1965, Establishes DOD ob- 
jective principles and policy for the 
evaluation of proposals and the selec- 
tion of contractiial sources. 

DOD Instruction 4270,7, *'Air Con- 
ditioning, Evaporative Cooling, De- 
knmuiifiGation and Mechanical VentU 
lation;* March 8, 1965. Establishes 
design and installation policy for air 
conditioning, evaporative cooling, de- 
humidification and meehanical venti- 
lating equipment. 

DOD Inst7'iiction 5100.38, *‘De/cnsc 
Doc^ivientation Ceyiter for Scie^itific 
a7id Technical In/onnation (DDC) J* 
March 29, 1965. Provides for policy 
direction by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering and opera- 
tional control by the Director, De- 
fense Supply Agency, of the Defense 
Documentation Center for Scientific 
and Technical Information. It also 
delineates participation responsibili- 
ties of all DOD components engaged 
in research, development, test and 
evaluation efforts. 

pOD Directwe 5160,51, **Time and 
Time Interval Standards md Cali- 
bration Facilities for Use by Depart- 
ment of Defense Components,** Feb. 

1, 1965. Establishes policy and as- 
signs responsibility to the U.S. Naval 
Observatory for establishing, coordi- 
nating and maintaining capabilities 
for time and time interval (astro- 
nomical and atomic) for iise by all 
DOD components, DOD contractors, 
and related scientific laboratories. 

DOD Directive 5200.20, '‘Distribn- 
tion State7tients Than Secii}*- 

tiy) on Technical Documents,** March 
29. 1965, Supplements DOD Directives 
6100.36 and 6200,6 establishing official 
distribution statements to bo used by 
all DOD components and providing 
direction in their use. 


DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B938, The Pentagon 
Washington, D.C. 20301 


Defense Procurement Circttlar Ho 
25, March 31, 1965. Principles for 
Determining Costs Applicable to Re- 
search and Development Under 
Grants and Contracts with Educa- 
tional Institutions; Administration of 
Contracts with Canadian Contractors. 


Defe7tse Procurement Chcular No. 
26, Ap7*il 8, 1965. Extension of De- 
fense Procurement Circular No. 11 
and Modification of Value Engineer- 
ing; Addition to Paragraph 1-1703,3, 
Ftiiui'e Acqumtio^i Savhigs; List of 
100 Contractors Awarded the Largest 
Dollar Amount of Defense Contracts; 
Amendment of Section XIII, Govern- 
ment Property — Revision No, 8, dated 
Nov. 1, 1964, as Amended by Defense 
Procurement Circular No. 23; Patent 
Policy of Educational or Non-Profit 
Institiitions; Procedure for Approval 
of Educational or Non-Profit Institu- 
tions; Procedure for Approval of 
Patent Policy of an Education or Non- 
Profit Institution; List of Educational 
or Non-Profit Institutions Having 
Patent Policy Approved by the DOD 
under the AS PR. 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or proce- 
dures in effect prior to publication 
of an Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) revision. The 
items in each circular are cancelled 
after six months, unless specifically 
eliminated earlier by a new DPC 
or by publication in the ASPR. 
ASPR subscribers will receive De- 
fense Procurement Circulars 
through the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Dictioiiary of U7iitcd States Mili- 
tary Teyms for Joint Usage (Shoy^t 
Title: JD). A dictionary of United 
States military terms prepared under 
the direction of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff in coordination with the military 
services for planning and operational 
appendix contains the 
NATO glossary of terms and defini- 
tions. Rev. Dec. 1964. 249 p. 

Catalog No. D6.12;l/6 $1,60 

Diceyiiive Coniractmg Guide, 1065, 
Developed to assist in the proper ap- 
plication of the DOD objective to 
harness the profit motive to work for 
the truly effective and economical 
performance required in the interest 
of national defense, this incentive 
contracting guide discusses the nature 
and objectives of incentive contracts; 
cost, schedule and performance in- 
centives; multi ple-ijicentive contracts; 
changes; trade-off analyses; and ex- 
ceptional methods of structural multi- 
ple incentive contracts. 

Catalog No. D7.6/4:In2/966 $1.26 


U.S, Industrial Outlook 1965 (Third 
Printing) . Analyzes trends since 19G0, 
reports vital background information 
and statistics, gives detailed, industry- 
by-mdustry review of 1964, and out- 
lines prospects for 1966. Prepared by 
BDSA Business and Industrial Spe- 
cialists, it provides the latest facts 
and figures on production, sales, 
shipments, employment, productivity, 
imports and exports, now products and 
developments. 180 p. il. 

Catalog No. C41.42/3;966 $1.00 

Compilation of Laws Relatmg to 
Mediatioyi, CoyicUiaiion and Ai^biii^a- 
tio7i betweeyi Employers and Em- 
ployees. A compilation of laws relating 
to mediation, conciliation and arbitra- 
tion between employers and employees 
— disputes between carriers and 
employers and subordinate officials 
under labor board, eight-hour laws, 
employers* liability laws, and labor 
and child labor laws. 869 p. 

Catalog No. Y1.2EM 7/6/964 $2.20 

Ranger VII, Photographs of the 
Moon, Part 1, Camera A Series, The 
text of this publication includes chap- 
ters on Ranger VII mission descrip- 
tion and trajectory; impact-area 
selection and camera terminal aline- 
ment; television system description — 
cameras, receiving and recording 
equipment, camera calibration, film 
recording and processing — and 
camera A table of values, 

Catalog No. NAS1.21:61 $6.60 

History of Communications-Elec- 
ty^onios m the Uyiited States Navy. An 
authoritative history of the Navy*s 
role and problems in establishment of 
disciplined usage and in developing 
and aiding development of equipment 
to improve the art. The Navy*s devel- 
opment of radar, sonar, proximity 
fuzes, radio controlled torpedoes, and 
guided missile products of the elec- 
tronic age. A chronology of develop- 
ments in communications and elec- 
tronics is included in the Appendix. 
676 p, il. 

Catalog No, D211.2:E12/7 $4.76 

Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. . 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 


NAVY COMPLETES EVACUATION 
OF ARUS II 

Karly in May the Navy completed 
evacuation of ARLIS II, a floating ice 
island scientific station which had been 
manned since 1961. Dr. Max Britton, 
Chief of the Office of Naval Research 
Arctic section, proclaims ARLIS II 
to he the most exciting development in 
Arctic research in recent yeai's. The 
ice island broke from the circular 
Arctic current early in the winter and 
floated down the east coast of Green- 
land, providing the Navy v/ith its first 
close study of this access route to the 
Polar Basin. Pictures, scientific data 
and the adventure aspect lend this 
three- year operation to any number of 
article approaches, 


SEA LAB n OPERATION SCHEDULED 
TO BEGIN AUGUST 15, 1965 


^ Another aspect of the Navy^s grow 
ing ''inner space*' research is Opera 
tioii Sea Lab II at La Jolla, Califor 
nia. Sea Lab 11 is scheduled to begin ii: 
August and continue for 30 days witl 
the aquanauts living at a depth of 26C 
feet. In addition, a number of deev 
submergence and oceanographic re- 
search vessels are now in or nearing 
operation s--~ALVIN, ALUMINAUT, 
SPAR, FLIP. 


DINER'S CLUB IN THE FIELD 

The Army's new field food packets 
are far removed from tlie fabled field 
rations of World War II. The packets 
contain assorted meals with caloric 
values ranging from 934 to 1,133. 
Typical meals are beef hash, cereal 
bar, coffee, cream and sugar; chicken 
stew, fruitcake bar, cocoa; spaghetti 
with meat sauce, and cocoanut bar 
and cocoa. The packets are light 
enough to permit a soldier to carry a 
10-day supply in the field. The packet 
was developed by the Limited War 
Laboratory at Aberdeen Proving 
Ground and the U.S. Army Labora- 
tory, Natick, Massachusetts. 


THE TARGET THAT THRIVES UPON 
NUCLEAR ATTACK 


More than 20,000 times a month 
small groups of men place themselves 
rt^ithin the range of a simulated ther- 
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monu clear blast. The details leading 
up to their potential obliteration are 
as correct as the trained radar-navi- 
gators of the Strategic Air Cominaiid 
can make them. The only thing lack- 
ing is a live warhead dropping from 
01 1 her high or low altitudes to de- 
which in this case is 
the Radar Bombing Site (RBS), What 
makes the RBS so valuable to the 
maintenance of the strategic deterrent 
IS that it offers proof of the profici- 
ency of SAC's crews and provides a 
changing challenge of varied targets 
at A^ariou.si cities. EBS is mounted in 
nine railroad cars with eating and 
facilities that are moved to 
durerent points around the country, 
The RBS crews are towed to a spot 
and then "shop*' is sot up for a period 
of 45 days. There are three such 
trams, one assigned to each of SAC’s 
stateside numbered Air Forces, About 
65 Air Force personnel are aboard 
each train. 


FROM BERYL POWER TO EMERALDS 
(N TWO MINUTES 


the Terrier missile system which is 
aboard guided missile frigates ancl 
cruisers. The 1600-mph missile has 
been converted for drone use by Air 
Force technicians at Eglin AFB, Fla. 
The first drone was fired upon in Feb- 
ruary. The BOMARC A has a range of 
200 miles and was operational for sev- 
eral years before replacement. 

ARMY TO PUBLISH ''SOUTHWEST 
PACIFIC SERIES" IN 1966 

The operatic JUS reports of General 
the Army Douglas MacArthur, 
published in three -volume series en- 
titled "Southwest Pacific Area Ser- 
ies/' are expected to be available to 
the public in 196G. General Mac- 
Arthur turned over the page 
proofs for this series to the De- 
partment of ^ the Army along with a 
large collection of source documents. 
This material is available for research 
purposes in the World War IT Records 
Division, National Archives, in Alex- 
andria, Va. 


Scientists at the Naval Ordnance 
Laborafory have created synthetic 
oniGralds of gem quality in about two 
miiuitos. The crystals are attracting 
attention in the semiconductor elec- 
tronics field because of the maser 
characteristics of emeralds. A high- 
temperature, high pressure technique 
produces clear single crystal emeralds 
directly from beryl powder, and in far 
less time than is taken with the hydro- 
thermal, flux or fiaiiie-fusioii methods 
of synthesizing crystals. Wayne Wil- 
son and Hubert Hall, NOL's co-in- 
ventors of the process, also report that 
the color of the crystals can be con- 
trolled easily by substituting various 
amounts of metallic oxides, particular- 
ly chromic osice, in the basic beryl 
powder. 


FIGHTERS TO CHECK MISSILE 
SYSTEMS AGAINST SUPERSONIC 
TARGETS 

Navy ancl Air Force fighters are 
undergoing actual test of operational 
systems against supersonic BOMARC 
drone targets. Tactical Air Force and 
Air Defense Command aviators using 
F-101, F-104, F^106 and F4C sys- 
tems are participating in the opera- 
tional evaluations. Later this year, the 
Navy will use the BOMARC to test 


Any Editor interested in any In- 
formation relating to the Depart- 
ment of Defense is invited to write 
to Chief, Magazine & Book Branch, 
OASD (PA), Washington, D.C. 
20301. 


About PfiupU 
(Cont. from Page 7) 

M. Jolmson, Jr., Asst, for Mutual So- 
tio'a rl ^^®/Systems & Lojflstics, Hq., 
USAP; and Col. Edmund F. O'Connor 
Dir., Industrial Operations, Manned 
Space Phgrht Center, NASA. 

MnJ. Gen. Benjamin O. Davis, Jr., 
has been nominated for promotion to 
lieutenant orenernl and I’enssigninent 
from Asst. Dep. Chief of Staff, Pro- 
r Requirements, Hq., USAP, 
to Chief of Staff, U. S. Forces, Korea, 
n^od Chief of Staff, United Nations 
Command, Korea. 

Lt. Gen. Thomas S. Moorman will be 
reassigned from Vice Commander in 
Chief, Pacific Air Forces, to Superin- 
tondent, U. S. Air Force Academy, 
about July 1. 

Maj. Gen, Henry G. Thorne, Jr., be- 
came Commander, 17th Air Force, on 
Apin 19| Brig. Gen. Luther H. Rich- 
was assigned ns Dep. Chief of 
Staff, Operations, U. S. Air Forces in 
Europe, effective April 19. 
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Projecf Manager 

(Coiit. from Page 14) 

0 Project manager must have necessary executive ranlc 
to insure responsiveness to his requirements 'withiii the 
parent organization and be accepted as the authoritative 
agent of the parent organization in dealing with outside 
organizations. 

o The project manager requires a well-qualified staff; 
his authority should include prerogatives relative to the 
staffing of his office from supporting functional agencies 
as required during the life of the project. 

• No major technical, cost, schedule or performance de~ 
cisions should be made without his participation, 

« He should have sufficient authority and capability to 
control the allocation and expenditure of funds, and to ac- 
tively participate in budgeting and schedule deliberations 
involved in the project. 

« The project manager provides a single contact for ex- 
terior organizations involving major project considera- 
tions. He should have direct involvement in the selection 
of contractors to support the project effoit. His authority 
should be the ultimate authority recognized by the official 
in tlie contractor*s organization who is charged with con- 
tractual actions, 


• The project manager sliould have the prerogative of 
submitting letters of evaluation on the adequacy of the 
support given him by the functional managers. Such letters 
could he used in evaluating the efficiency of the functional 
managers.® 


• The project manager occupies a unique position of 
responsibility; within contemporary organizations he ap- 
pears as a threat to the ingrained functioiial approach to 
the management process, Proliferation and potential dom- 
inance by staff agencies leads one to fear that the project 
manager could become merely a symbol of leadership with- 
out adequate acceptance to provide forceful and authori- 
tative leadership. Tyrannical assumption of project 
authority by supporting staff and line managers can 
seriously hamper progress towards the pi'oject objective; 
traditional management theory cautions against usurpa- 
tion of the line manager's authority by staff officials. The 
same risk occurs for the project manager who may find 
it difllcult to be selective in the abundant staff and line 
assistance that is made available — and some cases directed 
— to him from organizational elements located in upper 
hicrarchial positions. 



Lateral Slatf Cc^nrlacls as Rw^jired 
InUrfuncUanal Lines o\ Communication 
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Focal Position of the Project Manager. 


The inter-organizational relationship depicted in Figure 
1 reflects the situation when two organizations have a 
mutuality of interest in a large project; the establishment 


Suoh a procedure wotdd doubtleasly appem* repugnant 
to the functional manager beoauBO of a suspected viola- 
tion of the venerable superior-Bubordinaie relationship* 
jioweveTf there is a direct correlation beUoeen the project 
sitccess and the efficacy of functional support; consequent- 
IVi the project manager should be given the greateat possi- 
ble ^Heverage^* in the application of project authonty. 


of a special project office in both the buyer's and seller's 
organization provides for a point of synthesis for the 
concentration of attention on the major problems of the 
project. The two managers, in such a face-to-face relation- 
ship, can control and resolve inter functional and inter- 
organizational problems. Overlapping of the two project 
managers implies an area of inescapable interdependence 
ill matters involving the project. 


Conclusion 

Project management is presented as a means of man- 
aging the development and acquisition of weaponry m an 
environment which requires the crossing of many func- 
tional and organizational lines of authority. As a unifying 
force, the project manager integrates the parochial inter- 
ests of autonomous organizations toward a common ob- 
jective; traditional concepts of authority, responsibility, 
and organizational theory are altered by the emergence of 
project authority, a new and unique application of author- 
ity in contemporary organizations. Project management is 
a relatively recent phenomenon; as existing organizations 
become larger and more interdependent, the role of the 
project manager will come into clear focus. 
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Moot and Riley Get New Posts 
in Realignment of OASD (l&L) 

In a realignment of certain functions within the ofllce of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics), Mr. Robert C. Moot has been naraed the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Logistics Serv- 
ices). The Logistics Seiwices function includes policy 
forinulation and management in the fields of tele-commu- 
nications, transportation and warehousing contract sup- 
port services and the DOD cost reduction program. 

Mr. Paul H. Riley, formerly the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply & Services), has become tlio 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense (Materiel Ke- 
quiremeutB). He is responsible for the management and 
policy areas associated with requirements for and produc- 
tion of weapons, major end items of equipment, repair 
parts and soft goods, supply management systems and 
petroleum, logistics, 

Mr. Moot, prior to the appointment to his new position, 
was Comptroller of the Defense Supply Agency (DSA). 
Befoi'e becoming the first Comptroller of DSA in 1961, he 
was the Director for Supply Management Policy in the 
office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply & 
Logistics). 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded duringf month 
of April 1965: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

2 — Usibelli Coal Mine, Inc., Fairbanks, Alaska. $1,143,007. 
192,750 tons of coal. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D. C. 

8— Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $2,197,365. 
Automotive gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D.C. 

— Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $1,691,246. Automotive 
gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington,. D.C, 

9 — Trenton Textile Engineering & Mfg. Co., Trenton, 
N.J. $1,524,600, 160,000 rucksacks, Trenton, N.J. De- 
fense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

12 — Safety First Shoe Co,, Inc., Nashville, Teiin. $1,165,- 
922. 206,784 pairs of combat boots. Huntsville, Ala. 
Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

14 — Burlington Industries, Inc., Erwin Mills Div., New 
York, N.Y. $2,411,438. 1,860,500 cotton bed sheets, 
Durham, N.C. and Post, Tex. Defense Clothing & Tex- 
tile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

16 — General Aniline and Film Corp., Binghamton, N.Y. 
$2,192,916. 117,662 packages of radiographic film. 
Binghamton, N.Y, Defense Medical Supply Center, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

20 — lugersoll Products Div., of Borg Warner Corp., Chi- 
cago, III. $1,334,837. 327,970 steel helmets, Chicago, 
111, Defense Clothing & Textile Supply Center, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


ARMY 

1 — LaCrosse Dredging Corp., Chicago, III. $1,866,006. 
Work on Sny Island Levee Drainage Dist., Flood Con- 
trol Project. Quincy, 111. U.S. Army Engineer Dist., 

■ Rock Island, 111. 

2 — Hardaway Contracting Co.; Sam Finley, Inc.; and 
Ryan Contracting Co., Inc,, Atlanta. Ga, $4,742,780. 
Construction work on Newburgh Lock and Dam, Ind. 
and Kentucky Project. Newburgh, Ind. Engineer Dist,, 
Louisville, Ky. 

— Philco Corp., Aeromitronics Diy., Newport Beach, 
Calif. $2,272,328. SHILLELAGH industrial engineer- 
ing services. Los Angeles Procurement Dist,, (AMC), 
Pasadena, Calif. 

6— Dravo Corp,, Pittsburgh, Pa. $28,863,976. Construc- 
tion work on Racine Locks and Dam, Ohio River 
Project. Ravenswood^ W. Va, Dist. Corps of En- 
gineers, Huntington, W. V,a. 

— Eugene Luhr Co., West Sacramento, Calif. $1,381,- 
750, Work on the Alameda Creek Channel Improve- 
ment Project, Alameda, Calif, District Corps of En- 
gineers, San Francisco, Calif. 


Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence: Date— Company— -Dollar Value — Material — ^Lo- 
catioji Work Performed — Contracting Agency. 


— Batcsville Mfg., Co., Bntesville, Ark. ut’V," 

munition components, Batesville, Arlc. AmmunUinn 
Procurement & Supply Agency (AMG), Joluit, 


III. 


— Davis Construction Corp., Hicksville, $L3i3j.7«4H 

Work on tlie Chesapeake and Delaware Camu 1 rojeet. 
Now Castle County, Del. District Corpn of brngnmorH, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


-Bauer Dredging & Constriiciiou Co., Inc., I^n't Lavneu, 
Tex. $3,438,202. Dredging work on tlie Dolnwure 
River Project. Marcus Hook, Pa. Diet. Corp of Jm- 
gineors, Philndelphia, Pa. 

-Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $4,690,050. Manufacture 
and delivery of G7 hoists and 03 gates for IooKb and 
dams of tho Arkansas River and TribiitariCH I roject. 
Equipment will be manufactured in IhtlBbiirgli and 
delivGi'v will bo made to various job sites along tin? 
Arkansa.s River, Dist. Corps of lOngnieera, Little 

T? A T'lf . 


— General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $2,r)90,0()d. De- 
sign and development of tlic new mu in bat tie tank. 
Warren, Mich., and in Gennany. Army lank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 


8 — Fisher CouBtnietion Co., Houston, Tex. $1 ,*197,728 
(NASA funds). Construction of a LUNAR Mission 
and Space Exploration Facility at tho Manned Spaeu- 
craft Center, Houston, Tex, Dist, Corps of Engineers, 
Fort Worth, Tex. 


— Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo. Ohio. $2,492,537. Modifi- 
cation for 417 2*4i-ton trucks. South Bond, Iiid. Army 
Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Micliignn, 

9_White Brothers Construction, Co,, Inc,, and OU- 
Atwater, Inc., Walla Walla, Wash. $1,61 9,854. Con- 
struction and excavation work on tho TUue Uivi^r 
Reservoir Project, Blue River (Lane County), Oregon. 
Portland, Oregon, Engineer Dial. 


12 — General Motors Corp., Cadillac Motor Car l)iv„ Cleve- 
land, Ohio. $20,656,173. Four your buy of M109 Me- 
dium Self-Propelled 165mm Howit'/ers and XMr)51 Ar- 
mored Reconnniasanco/Aivborno Assault Vehicles. 
Army Tank Automotive Plant in Clcvolaiul. U.H. 
Army Weapons Command (AMC), Rock lalantl. III. 

— Baxter Construction Co., Houston, Tox.^ $1,720,973 
(NASA funds). Construction of olcctoinics flystoms 
compatability facility at tho Manned Spacecraft Can- 
ter, Houston, Tex, Engineer Dist., Fort Worth, Tox. 


— REDM Corp., Wayne, N.J. $1,020,853. Iloful aBScnn- 
blies for mortar fuaes, Wayne, N.J. Aninumltlon Pro- 
curement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 


— Hughes Tool Co., Aircraft Div., Culver City, Calif. 
$5,560,046. Primary helicopter trainers witli InfltiilUul 
engines. Culver City, Calif. Aviation Comnmiul 
(AMC), St Louis, Mo. 


14— Eltra Corp., Prealolite Co, Div,, Toledo, Ohio. $1,- 
062,186. 2,564 generators and 8,329 nrniaturos for 
tactical vehicles. Bay City, Mich, Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Michigan, 

15— Norris-Thernmclor Corp,, Los Angeles, Calif. $1*044,- 
836. 105mm ordnance items. Los Angolos, Calif. IjOH 
Angeles Procurement Dist. (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

— M,M. Sundt Construction Co., Tucson, Avix. $1,038,- 
235, Work on the Gila River and Tilbutarlce, Arly.oria 
and New Mexico Project Diversion Channel (Phase 
ni) at Tucson, Ariz. Dist Corps of Engineers, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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— FMC Corp*> Ordnance Div., San Jose, Calif. $3,444,- 
000. 42 tracked trucks and 14 fork lift attachments 
and bulldozer blade attachments for the Air Force. 
San Jose, Calif. San Francisco Procurement Dist. 
(AMC), Oakland, Calif. 

— Pearce & Gresham Co., Decatur, Ala. $1,332,544. Con- 
struction of missile systems calibration facili^ at 
the Redstone Arsenal, Ala, Mobile Ala., Dist. Corps 
of Engineers. 

10 — Akwa -Downey Construction Co. and Radio Communi- 
cations Co,, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. $3,199,600. Fur- 
nishing- and installing instrumentation and communi- 
cations cable at Launch Complex No. 39 at Merritt 
Island, Fla. Canaveral Dist. Corps of Engineers, Mer- 
ritt Island, Fla. 

— Job 11 R. HoU i 11 gs worth Co., Phoenixville, Pa. $1,485,- 
718. 3,128 generator sets. Phoenixville, Pa, Engineer 
Procurement Othce (AMC), Chicago, 111, 

19 — Eugene Luhr & Co., Sacramento, Calif, $1,430,379. 
Excavation work on the Walnut Creek Channel Im- 
provement Project. Concord, California. Dist. Corps 
of Engineers, Sacramento, Calif. 

— Dennis Brothers Contractors, Jackson, Miss. $4,089,- 
612. Work on the Jackson and East Jackson Local 
Flood Protection Project, Jackson, Miss. Army En- 
gineer Dist., Mobile, Ala. 

— Norfolk Dredging Co,, Norfolk, Va. $1,194,064. Work 
on the Inland Waterways Project. Sarasota and 
Venice, Fla, Dist. Corps of Engineers, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

22 — Inlet Co., Inc., Anchorage, Alaska.^ $1,221,800. Con- 
struction of an addition to the existing West Anchor- 
age High School. Anchorage, Alaska. Alaska District 
Corps of Engineers, Anchorage, Alaska. 

— Donovan Construction Co., Power Engineering Co., 

l nc, , & Leslie Miller, Inc,, St. Paul, Minn, $3,708,- 
213. Work on the Keystone Reseiwoir Project. Tulsa, 
Okla. District Corps of Engineers, Tulsa, Okla. 

23 — Glenroy Construction Co., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,- 
406,816, Construction of two enlisted men’s barracks 
and supporting utilities at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 

l nd. District Corps of Engineers, Chicago, HI. 

— .Thompson- Ra mo- Wooldridge Space Technology Labo- 
ratories, Inc., Redondo Beach, Calif. $1,102,000, Modi- 
fication to an existing cost-plus-fixed-fee contract for 
work on a classified project. U.S. Army Electronics 
Command (Army Materiel Command), Port Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 


28 — L, Johnson Construction Co,, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. and Massman Construc- 
tion Co., Kansas City, Mo. $22,109,400. Work on Ozark 
Lock & Dam Project. Ozark, Ark. Engineer District, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

29— Bell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. $1,670,128. 
UPI-IB and UH-ID IROQUOIS helicopters, Hurst, 
Tex. U.S, Army Aviation Command (AMC), St. Louis, 
Mo. 


~SCM Corn., Kleiiischmidt Div,, Deerfield, III. $1,399,- 
646, Teletypewriter sets (AN/UGC-4 and TT-98/FG) 
with ancillary items. Deerfield. Procurement Div. of 
Tiiinnf I'AniVe nAiYiiYifind fAlVTCh Phil adeluhia. Pa. 


— Oneglia and Gervasini, Inc., Torrington, Conn. $6,- 
726,021. Work on Colebrook River Reservoh; Project, 
Colebrook, Conn. New England Engineer Div., Wal- 
tham, Mass. 

— Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $23,462,116. Radio 
receivers of various types. Fort Wayne, Ind. Procure- 
ment Div, of the Electronics Command (AMC), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $2,381,784. Quality 
assurance, control and engineering services. Andover, 
Mass, U.S. Army Missile Command (AMC), Redstone 
Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

30 — Remington Arms Co,, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn, $10,- 
95^110, Small arms ammunition. Lake City Army 
Ammunition Plant, Independence, Mo. Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111, 


—Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $4,694,260. 
Miscellaneous propellants and explosives, Radford 
Army Ammunition Plant, Radford, Va. Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 


— Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $2,402,367. 1,687 
commercial sedans. Glaycomo, Mo. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— White Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. $14,617,430. 2,816 
cargo trucks, 2% ton, Lansing, Mich, Project Man- 
ager, General Purpose Vehicles (AMC). 

— PMC Corp., Ordnance Div., San Jose, Calif. $1,163,- 
788. Shoe assemblies for Ml 13 personnel carrier, 
Muncie, Ind., Filer City, Mich, and Charleston, 
W. Va. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC). 

— General Time Corp,, Westclox Div., LaSalle, III. $7,- 
119,962. Partially loaded metal parts and fuzes. Peru, 
III. Ammunition Procurement and Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, III. 


— ’WilHanis-McWilliams Industries, Inc., New Orleans, 
La, $1,008,691. Rental of a Cutter Head Hydraulic 
Pipe Line Dredge, Mississipi River. Engineer District, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi. 

— Electronic Modules Corp^ Timonium, Md. $1,000,000. 
Classified Electronics. Timonhim, Md. U.S, Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

26 — Standards Products Co,, Cleveland, Ohio, $1. 169, 660, 
Shoe assemblies for Ml 13 personnel carrier. Port 
Clinton, Ohio, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich, 

— PMC Corp., Ordnance Div., Charleston, W. Va, $38,- 
442,676, Mils vehicles and spare parts. Charles- 
ton, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC). 

— George E. Detzcl Co, and Carl M. Geupel Construc- 
tion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $6,424,048. Work on Hunt- 
ington Reservoir Project, Huntington, Indiana. Louis- 
ville, Ky,, District Coi’ps of Engineers, 

27 — General Motors Corp,, Detroit Diesel Div., Detroit, 
Mich. $1,460,063. Six-cylinder, 210 horsepower diesel 

. engines. Detroit, Mich. Army Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter (AMC)> Warrem Mich. 


— Oshkosh Motor Co,, Oshkosh, Wis. $4,310,101. 76 snow 
removal units. Oshkosh, Wis. Engineer l?rocurement 
Officer (AMC), Chicago, 111, 

— Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry-Utah Co. Div., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. $3,284,269. Modification kits for the 
SERGEANT missile system. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Los Angeles Procurement District (AMC), Pasadena, 
Calif. 

— Olin Mathiesou Chemical Corp., Winches'ter Western 
Div., East Alton, III, $2,006,140. 6.66mm tracer car- 
tridges. East Alton, 111. Frankford Arsenal (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— ^Ashbuni and Gray, Inc., Huntsville, Ala. $1,666,804. 
Construction of phase II of the road network at 
Marshall Space Flight Center, Huntsville, Ala, 
Engineer District, Mobile, Ala. 

— Emerson Electric Co., Electronics and Space Div., St. 
Louis, Mo. $1,327,884. Production of rocket motor 
inert parts for HONEST JOHN missile system, St. ^ 
Louis, Mo, U.S, Army Missile Command (AMC), • 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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— N. R. Hamm Contractors, luc., Perry, Kan. 

279, Flood protection work at section two of Kansas 
River tributaries, Colorado, Nebraska, and Kansas 
Project. Topeka, Kan. Engineer District, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

— FMC Corp., San Josc^ Calif. $1^208,685. Continuation 
of engineering services, repair, provisioning and 
maintenance evaluation for vehicles and weapons. 
San Jose, Calif, San Francisco Procurement District 
(AMC), Oakland, Calif. 

30 — La Point e Industries, Rockville, Conn. .$1,134,690. 
Radio seta (AN/ ARC-44). Rockville, U.S, Army Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 


NAVY 

I 1 — Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. $2,275,000. Con- 

tinuation of I'esearch <& development in the field of 
nuclear physics. Office of Naval Research. 

2 — University of Chicago, Chicago, 111, $1,260,000. Re- 
search & development in the field of nuclear physics. 
Office of Naval Research. 

6 — Bendix Corp., Beiidix Radio Div,, Baltimore, Md. $2,- 
460,690. Radio receivers for installation on naval 
ships. Baltimore, Md, Bureau of Ships. 

— American Electronic Laboratories, Inc., Colmar, Pa. 
$1,766,867. Radio transmitters for use on naval ships 
and at shore installations. Colmar, Pa. Bureau of 
Ships, 

6 — General Electric Co., Pittsfield, Mass. $2,336,221, Mark 
84 Fire Control System Support for the Polaris Mis- 
sile. Pittsfield, Mass, Special Projects Office. 

— General Precision, Inc., Aerospace Group, Little Falls, 
N.J. $1,000,000, Research & development on airborne 
gyrocompasses. Wayne, N.J, Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Systems 
Div., Woodland Hills, Calif, $8,715,062, .Inertial navi- 
gation systems. Woodland Hills, Calif. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

7 — Buxmont Ordnance Co., Inc., a subsidiary of the J.W. 
Rex Co., Lansdale, Pa, $6,609,066. 260-pouud bomb 
bodies, Berwick, Pa. U.S. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

— Bethlehem Steel Corp., Baltimore, Md. $32,247,000. 
Conversion of the USS CALOOSAHATCHEE (AO- 
98) and the USS CANISTEO (AO-99). Balti- 
more and Sparrows Point, Md. yards. Bureau of 
Ships. 

—Todd Shipyards Corp., San Pedro, Calif. $17,741,664. 
Conversion of the USS ASHTABULA (AO-61). San 
Pedro, Calif. Bureau of Ships. 

8 — Magnavox Co., Ft, Wayne, Ind. $2,664,366. Sonobuoys. 
Ft, Wayne, Ind. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., Chester, Pa, $2,- 
387,000. Constiniction of a conical shock tube facility 
at the U.S. Naval Weapons Laboratory, Dahlgreit, 
Va. Bureau of Yards & Docks through the Dir,, 
Chesapeake Div. 

9 — Ling-Teinco- You gilt, Inc., LTV Vought Aeronautics, 
Dallas, Tex, $1,833,000. Technical manuals to support 
A-7A aircraft. Dallas, Tex. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, 

— General Electric Co,, Heavy Military Electronics 
Dept., Syracuse, N.Y, $6,600,000. Modification kits 
(including drawings, technical manuals, and engineer- 
ing seiwicea) for installation on sonar equipment 
nboai’d naval ships. Syracuse, N.Y, Bureau of Ships. 

* — Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif, $2,800,000. 

PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Calif. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 


13 — Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$17,164,310. Project Definition Phase for POSEIDON 
missile sj^stem including the propulsion subsystem. 
Under this contract, Aerojet-General, Corp., Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Hercules Powder Co., Baccua, Utah, 
will receive $4,163,219 and $4,446,605, respectively, 
as subcontractors. Sunnyvale, Sacramento, and Bac^ 
cus. Special Projects Office. 

— General Electric Co,, Ordnance Div,, Pittsfield, Mass. 
$1,020,061. Project Definition Phase for fire control 
system for POSEIDON missile, The contract includes 
industrial support to the Massachusetts Institute of 
Teclmology for a guidance system for POSEIDON. 
Pittsfield. Special Projects Office. 

— ^l^'cchnicnl Material Corp., Mamaroneck, N.Y. $1,88(5,- 
246. 62 items of spare parts for Navy communica- 
tion systems. West Nyack and Mamaroneck, N.Y. 
U.S, Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

— Bciidix Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $1,460,000. Develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation effort on the TALOS niis- 
silo program. Mishawaka. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

14 — Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan., $1,024,823. Ejec- 
tor pylon assemblies for fuel tanks on Navy and 
Air Force aircraft. Wichita. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— Honeywell Inc., Aeronautical Div., Minneapolis, Minn. 
$1,072,702. 62 items of spare parts for use in tlie 
S-2E TRACKER aircraft automatic pilot system. 
Minneapolis, Minn. U. S. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Peterson Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. $1,973,- 
676. Construction of six motor gun boats (PGM). 
Sturgeon Bay. Bureau of Ships. 

16 — Aerojet General Corp,, Azusa, Calif. $10,980,061. Pro- 
curement of MK46 torpedoes. Azusa. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, 

— McLean Contracting Co,, Baltimore, Md. $1,399,000. 
Construction of a ship berthing facility at the U.-S, 
Naval Station, Charleston, S.C. Bureau of Yards and 
Docks through Director, Southeast Div. 

Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods 
Hole, Mass. $1,080,000. Research in oceanography. 
Woods Hole, Office of Naval Research. 

— Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $6,326,300. 
Oceanographic research. Whippany, N.J. U.S. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

19 — General Dynamics Corp,, Pomona Div., Pomona, Calif. 
$2,192,846, Production of TARTAR and TERRIER 
missiles. Pomona. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. $076,- 
000. Program definition phase of CONDOR, a short 
range air-to-siii*face missile, planned for ^ use with 
A-6A Intruder. Naval Ordnance Test Station, China 
Lake, Calif. 

— Northrop Corp,, Nortronics Div., Hawthorne, Calif. 
$676,000. Program definition ^phaae of CONDOR, a 
short range air-to-surface missile, planned for use 
with A~6A Intruder. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
China Lake, Calif. 

20 — United Aircraft Corp., Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Div., East Hartford, Conn. $6,739,897. TF-80 and J- 
62 engines. East Hartford, Conn. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— Westinghouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $4,600,- 
000. Development effoi’t related to the fleet ball in tic 
missile system. Sunnyvale, Calif., and Baltimore, Md. 
Special Projects Office, 

— McDonnell Aircraft Coup., St. Louis, Mo. $482,142,000. 
Production of F-4D, RF-4C and RF-4B PHANTOM 
II aircraft for the Navy and Air Force. St, Louis, 
Mo. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
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— Peterson Builders, Inc., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. $4,956,- 
000. Construction of four inshore wiines weepers 
(MSI). Sturgeon Bay, Wis. Bureau of Ships. 

— United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 
ford, Conn, l$l,260,266. Refurbishing and conversion 
of SH-3A helicopters to RH-3A coniiguration, Strat- 
ford, Conn. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—Beitdix Corp., York Div., York, Pa. $1,213,250. Design 
and development for PHOENIX missile. York, la, 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office. 

21 — Sperry Gyroscope Co., Syosset, New York. $2,124,484. 
Inetrial navigation subsystem components for installa- 
tion on nuclear powered Fleet Ballistic Missile sub- 
marines. Syosset, Bureau of Ships. 

■—Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Tex, $3,874,206, Six com- 
munications sets and seven data terminal sets, in- 
stallation with Naval Tactical Data System aboard 
naval ships. Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and Richardson, 
Tex. Bureau of Ships. 

22- — Westinghousc Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. 

000. Components of radar seta for installation on Ri^ 
6C VIGILANTE attack aircraft. Baltimore^^Md. U.S. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Columbus Milpar and Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. $3,- 
'372,880. MK 14 bomb fins. Columbus, Ohio. U.S. 
Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 

— Sparton Corp., Electronics Div., Jackson, Mich. $1,- 
003,061 and $4,457,796. Sonobuoys. Jackson, Mich. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

26 — Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., Waltham, Mass. $2,- 
526,910. Computer systems with components for 
installation aboard naval ships. Waltham, Mass. 
Bureau of Ships. 

27 — Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, III. $6,769,668. So- 
nar improvement kits for installation aboard suiface 
ships. Springfield, III. Bureau of Ships. 

— Sanders Associates, Inc., Nashua, N.H. $1,633,974. An- 
tennas for SHRIKE missile. Nashua, N.H. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

— General Ships and Engine Works, Inc,, East Boston, 
Mass. $1,357,992. Two landing craft, utility (LCU), 
East Boston, Mass. Bureau of Ships, 

29— Siuistrand Corp., Rockford, 111 . $8,157,680. Electrical 
equipment for F— 4B and F-4C aircraft. Rockford, 111. 
U.S. Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

— Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,443,469. Sono- 
buoys, Port Wayne, Ind. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Lasko Metal Prochicts, Inc., West Chester, Pa. $3,- 
340,562. SNAKE EYE bomb fins. West Chester, Pa. 
U.S, Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 

— Hughes Aircraft Co,, Culver City, Calif. ^9,200,000. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Calif. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons. 

30— United Aircraft Corp., Pratt and Whitney Aircraft 
Div,, East Hartford, Conn. $1,800,000. Spare parts for 
support of the TF30-P1 engine for the F-111 aircraft. 
East Hartford, Conn. U.S. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— ^Bcnclix Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $26,272,078. Production 
of TALCS missiles, Mishawaka-South Bend, Ind, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 


AIR FORCE 

1 — Northeast Construction Co. of West Virginia, Albu- 
querque, N.M. $1,772,949. Construction of 109 family 
bousing units at Holloman AFB, N.M, Air F<u*ce 
Missile Development Center (AFSC), Holloman A^Bj 
N. M. 


2 ^Atlantic Research Corp., Propulsion & Chemical Sys- 

tem Div., Alexandria, Va. fl;221,34q. Meteorlogical 
rockets required for high altitude air weather test 
programs. Alexandria. Ogden Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

Continental Aviation & Engineering Corp., Detroit, 

Mich. $2,396,697. Component improvement program 
for J-69 series engine. Detroit. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

5_AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $4,200,000. Component 
improvement program for T-63 series engine. Strat- 
ford. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wnght- 
Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

— Litton Systems, Inc., Guidance & Control Systems 
Div,, Woodland Hills, Calif. $10,768,336. Spare parts 
for maintenance and overhaul of the F/RF-4G air- 
craft navigation system. Woodland Hills. Mid- 
dletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Olmsted 
AFB, Pa, 

6— Kollsmaii Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N.Y. $3,166, - 
000. Mapping and survey systems. Elmhurst. Space 
Systems Div, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

7 — General Precision, Inc., Little Falls, N.J. $1,710,168. 
Conduct of a flight feasibility test prograin for a 
stellar inertial guidance system. Little Falls. Ballistic 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif, 

8 — General Precision, Inc., Kearfott Div., Little Falls, 
N.J. $2,530,141. Spare parts for maintenance and 
overhaul of navigation equipment on C-141 aircraft. 
San Marcos, Calif, Middletown Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,660,000. Develop 
ment program of the T-’63 series aircraft fjwne 
Stratford, Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC) 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

9 — United Electrodynamics, Inc., Pasadena, Calif. $1, 
363,632. Work on a classified project. Alexandria, Va 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter 
son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. $1,126,000. Devel 
opjnent and evaluation of advanced solid pryiellanta 
Midland, Air Force Flight Test Center (AFSC), Ed 
wards AFB, Calif. 

12 — General Electric Co,, West Lynn, Mass, $16,192,000 
Production of J-86 turbojet engines. West ^ 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wnght-Pattei- 
son APB, Ohio. 

— General Dynamics/ Ft. Worth, Ft. Worth, Tex, $46,- 
000,000. Procurement of 10 F-111 aircraft and long 
lead time items to be used in 69 additional production 
aircraft. 

14 — Locklcy Machine Co,, New Castle, Pa. $1,064,666, Pro- 
duction of practice bombs. New Castle. San Antonio 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

16— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,206,000. Continuation 
of research, development, test and evaluation work 
on the second through fifth MINUTEMAN wings. 
Seattle and at Patrick AFB, Fla. Ballistic Systenifi 
Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif, 

16— Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan. $8,177,702. Modification of 
B-B2 aircraft, Wichita. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

— Microwave Dynamics Corp., Mesa, Ariz, $1,277,000. 
Production of cartridge type engine starters. Mesa, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patter-* 
son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 

19— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif . $3,- 
000,000, Engineering support for the AGEb^ booster 
systom, Sunnyvale, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Loa 
Angeles, Calif, 
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— Hylvanlii lOk'ctric ProdiictH, Iiic., Mountain View, 
277, 11)7, Spurn parlH for olectronic data 
proaisHing (uiuipnunit. Mountain View. Warner 
Jlobins Air Maioriol Area (AFLC)> Kobins AFB, Ga. 


AFLC Announces AMA 
Phase Out Plan 


20 — Not 111 AnuMicun Aviation, Inc., Uocketdync IMv,, 
<Janofj;a Tarlc, Oat if. $2,422,000. ATLAS rocket engine 
propulaion ayatfnna. Canoga I’ark, Calif., and at Noo* 
alio, Mo, Space Syatoma I)iv. (AFSG), Los Angeles, 
(kUif. 


— Ryan Aeronautical Co,, San Diego, Calif, $2,5<i6,100. 
Aerial target drones. San Diego, Calif. Mobile Air 
Materiel Ar<ni (AFLC), Brookli^y AF1|, Alabama, 


21 — Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y, $1,480,527. Kc search 
in held of ioinisplieric physiea. Ithaca, N.Y, and 
Arocibo, Puerto Rico, Air Force Ofllce ot Scientific 
Research, Washington, D.C. 

— Martin Marietta Corp., Orlando, Flu. $2, 241), 4(52. 
Ground cquipiutuit for BULLl^UP nuHsiles. Orlando, 
bla. AoronatUicul Systems Div, (AFSC), WrigliL 
ralterson AFR, Day Urn, Ohio, 



UBROciatod oquipinont. Denver, C<»lorado, Space Sys- 
tonia Div, (AFSC)p Los Angeles, Calif. 


22 — Dendix Corp,, Teterboro, N, J. $1,722,025. Navi- 
gation computer sets for F-40 aircraft. Teterboro, 
N,J, Aeronautical Systems^ Div, (AFSC), Wrighi- 
Pa tier son AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 


— TWokoI (kiojuiciil Corp., Hristol, Pa. $2,800,000, 
MINUTNMAN Stage I opovationul and flight test 
rocket motors. Rrigham City, Utah, IlaUistic Systems 
Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, Calif, 

2'i-' -Ijoekhced Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga, $4,000,000, G- 
141 aircraft. Marietta, (hi, Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wriglit-PattorHon AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 


— Sysiciu Development Corp. Santa Monica, Calif, $1,- 
t>()0,()(>0, Work In suppoi't of the sattsllile control s>;8- 
tom, Santa Monica, (kilif, Electronic SyatoniB Div, 
(AFSC), L.G. Hanscom Field, Mubb. 

BeiiHon Manufacturing Co., Kanaas City, Mo. $4,524,- 
082. OOO-gulhm tank and pylon nasemblieB and related 


etiulpinent for F-lOn aircraft. Kansas City, Mo. Aero- 
jiautUul Systems Div, (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Dayton, Oliio, 


-^North American Aviation, Inc., Autonctics Bjy** 
ho ini, Cnllf. $1,797,184, Snare parts for MINUTE- 
MAN missile airborne guitlanec and control aystems. 
Anaheim, Calif. Ogden Air Materiel Aron (AFLC). 
Hill AFB, Utah, 


29— Lockheed Alrcnift Corn., Marietta, Ga. $3,()00,000, 
Proeuroment of C-180 aircraft and reUi^d equipment. 
Marietta, Gu. Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSC), 
Wright-Pattursou AFB, Dayton, Ohio. 


— WestinghoiiHG Corp., Baltimore, Md, $920,000. Elec- 
tronic equipment. Baltimoro. Md* Aeronautical Sys- 
toins Div. (AFSC), Wright- Patterson AFB, Ohio* 


— Car (lion Electronics, Inc., Westbury, NX $1,085,- 
781. Radar sets and decoder units, Westbmy, N.Y. 
Eicictronlcfl Systemfl Div, (AFSC), L.G. Hanscom 
Field, Bedford, Mass. 


30— GonenU Electric Co., Missile and Space Div., Valley 
Forgo, Pa. $1,800,570. Design, development, teat and 
production of a test satoUitc, Philademhia, Fa, Space 
Systome Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 


-.Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash, $0,000,000. ModemlKation 
of MINUTEM AN missiles. Knob Noster, Mo. Ballistic 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 


Tlie Air Force Logistics Command (AFLC) has 
aniiouncGd detailed plans for the phasing out of logistics 
operations at two of its Air Materiel Area (AMA) instal- 
lations — Middletown AMA, Olmsted APB, Pa., and Mobile 
AMA, Brookley AFB, Ala. 

The plan for each installation covers the relocation of 
specific logistics responsibilities and the approximate sup- 
porting personnel changes to take place from June 19 6D 
through January 1966. 

Initial details for the ])liasiiig out of a third installation, 
the San Boniardino AMA, at Norton AFB, Calif., arc 
expected to be released in the near future. 

This action is the first step in implementing the Secre- 
tary of Defense’s directive of November 19, 19G4, to close 
these AMA’s duriiig the period June 19G5 to Juno 1969. 

Following is ii listing of transfers of AMA logistics 
responsibilities announced to date. 

From Middletown AMA (diunng June 19G6 — January 
1906) : 

To Ba n Antonio AMA , Kelly AFB, Tex,; 

• Materiel management and support for trainer air- 
craft and F-fi, parachutes, flight clothing and Project 
Slow-Down, 

• Procurement of recruitment advoi4;ising. 

To Wrig ht- Patterson AFB, Ohio; 

• Procurement of contract technical support and special 
projects, 

• Materiel managoment of Grant Aid (MAP) Control. 

.Ti?. W arner R obins A MA, Robin s AFP, Ga,: 

• Materiel management and support for cargo aircraft, 
helicoptovB, utility, 0-1-P2-E aircraft. 

• Maintenance for bomb navigation items (FSC 1280), 
area support, parachutes and Bight clothing. 

To Baera nient o AMA. McC oll an AFB, Calif. s 

• Materiel management and support for T^-SO aircraft. 

To Ogd en AM A. Hill AFB, Utah; 

• Materiel management and support for photographic 
itoms. (PSC’fl PK 5900, 6710/20/30/40/60/80). 

• Maintenance for RF-101 aircraft- 

• Management Engineering Program Team (poi'tion). 

T o Oklahoma City AMA> Tinker AFB, Okla.; 

• Maintenance of J-7D engines, engine instruments 
(FSC 6620) and area support. 

• Management Engineering Program Team (portion), 

Fiom Mobile AMA (during June 1965— December 1965); 
To Sacramento AMA, McCelian AFB, Calif.; 

• Materiel management and sunport for P-105 and F- 
84 aircraft. 

To Warner Robins AMA, Robi n s AFB, Ga,; 

• Materiel management and support for B-GG, HU-16 
aircraft and Q-2 drone, 

• Supply distribution point for vehicle spares. 

• Management Engineering Program Team (portion), 
To Ogden AMA. Hill AFB, Utah ; 

• Maintenance for photographic items (FSG 6710/20/ 
00 ). 

To Wrigbt-Patteraon AFB, Ohio; 

• Materiel management for Grant Air (MAP) Control 

• Management Engineering Program Team (portion). 
To U.G. Navy; 

• Overseas shipment of aircraft. 

To Oklahoma City AMA, Tinker AFB, Okla.; 

• Management Engineering Program Team (portion). 
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Increased Dollar Returns Sought 
Through Market Research off Surplus 

In an effort to provide complete information to meet buyers’ 
specific needs and thei'eby widen the range of civilian and indus- 
trial use of DOD surplus, three market research study groups at 
the Defense Logistics Services Center (DLSC), Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, are studying problems involving the merchandising of high- 
volume surplus defense items which normally produce low rates of 
return. 

The object is to provide prospective buyers better service, more 
product data, including application data to meet their specific needs. 
The result is expected to be higher dollar returns for the Govern- 
ment. 

DLSC is a major field activity of the Defense Supply Agency. 
It has as one of its responsibilities the surplus personal property 
disposal program. 

The study groups are concentrating on a vai’ied list of commodi- 
ties. Included are motor vehicles, trailers and cycles, tractors, ve- 
hicular equipment components, engine accessories, maintenance 
and repair shop equipment, aircraft components and accessories, 
communications equipment, electrical and electronic components, 
electric wire, power, and distribution equipment, and instrument 
and laboratory equipment. 

The studies will produce advice and marketing aids for the 
Defense Surplus Sales Offices, which are managed and operated by 
DLSC. These aids provide guidance in segregating, lotting, describ- 
ing and identifying items of surplus property. They indicate those 
items containing precious metals, those which bring a reasonable 
rate of return and should be considered for sale as usable items 
and, conversely, those that are to be considered for direct scrapping. 

Other instructions provide automotive classification code numbers 
for use in properly describing automotive equipment, or provide 
standard abbreviations for electronic terms. 

Tips are given on merchandising electron tubes which would 
have special appeal to certain markets. A cvoss-i’eference listing, 
for example, shows American substitutes for Eui’opean tubes and 
American-EuTopean exact replacements for European tubes. "The 
listing serves to identify tubes by European markets, by export 
markets and by dealers of imported electronic equipment in the 
United States. 


CAS Region to be 
Established in Dallas 

The third Defense Contract 
Administration Services (CAS) 
Region will be established in 
Dallas, Tex., on .Time 1, 1965. 

The new region headquarters 
will be located at 600 S. Ex’vay 
Street, in Dallas. Tliere will be 
five subordinate offices in Texas 
— an area office in San Antonio 
and plant offices at Texas In- 
struments, Inc., and Collins 
Radio Co., in Dallas; at Rocket- 
dyne, in McGregor ; and at Ling- 
Temco-Vought, Inc., in Green- 
ville. An area office will be 
opened in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and a plant office at Douglas 
Aircraft Co., Inc., in Tulsa, Okla. 

The Dallas CAS Region will 
perform contract administra- 
tion on defense contracts in 
Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and Texas. 

The principal existing organi- 
zations being consolidated are ■ 
the Air Foi’ce Contract Man- i 
agement District in Dallas, to- 
gether with its offices in Green- 
ville, McGregor and San 
Antonio, Tex., and Tulsa, Okla.; : 
the Army Branch Office of the 
St. Louis Procurement District, ; 
in Dallas; the Navy Inspector i 
of Naval Material, in Dallas; and | 
several offices of the military ; 
services and the Defense Supply i 
Agency. ! 

Colonel Charles F, Burley, I 
USAF, will be the Director of ! 
the new region. i 
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C@L H. A Scurlock, USAF 
New ASFR Chairnnari 




i 


Colonel Reagan A. Scurlock, USAF, has assumed the duties 
Chairman of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation k 

mittee in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Iimti"- 
lations and Logistics). He succeeds Colonel Roger H. Terz-U’-* 
USAF, who has returned to the Air Staff. 

The Armed Services Procurement Regulation Committee is ^ 
posed of representatives of the Office of the Secretary of Def<Mif^';^' 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Defense Supply Agency. It is re.si>t>i' 
sible for developing and maintaining uniform policies and 
cedures for the procurement of all defense supplies and servico-n. 
also prescribes standard contract forms and clauses used in miliku*^ ^ 

contracts. . ,, „ ^ -.n 

Colonel Scurlock is a graduate of the University of Texas 
School and a member of the Texas Bar. He was assigned a.s I’J,’*, 
curement Officer at Headquarters, Air Materiel Command, in :l9r> i- 
Subsequently, he had various assignments in military procurenit»iU 
and related fields, culminating in that of Chief, Procurement 
Production, Electronic Systems Division, Air Force SysbotTi* 
Command. , 

Members of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation (-<>nv 
mittee include: ^ 

Louis A. Cox, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense ( I n 
stallations and Logistics), Alternate Chairman; Edward C. 

Army Policy Member; Colonel Arthur Slade, Army Legal Membt^i' 
LeRoy Haugh, Navy Policy Member; Albert Green, Navy Lcff*^ 
Member; Major J. B. Pompan, Air Force Policy Member; Edinu i u 
Kelly, Air Force Legal Member; Robert Lintner, Defense Sui>i>lJ 
Agency Policy Member; Maurice Paradis, Defense Supply AgtJitt'.j 
Legal Member; Alfred B. Carter, Office of the Assistant Socrotiii'J 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), Executive Secretary. 



The Original Corsair? 


The story on page 5 of the April Bulletin identified the 
a gull winged. World War. II and Korean conflict fighter, a» 
original (Corsair. , i 

However, one of our readers took exception to our claim and 
the picture above of the 02U Corsair, which saw service iu 
1930's, to prove it. , « 

Our thanks to Mr. John P. McCauley, of Motorola, Inc., for 
correction and the photo. 

Corsair historians with pictures of even earlier models are 
vited to submit them. 


til 


it 


The Editors, 


Major Crossroads in fhe 
Space Progrom 

by 

Major General Don R. Ostronder, USAF 


America’s space program to- 
day is at, or is rapidly approach- 
ing, some major crossroads in 
decision making. Before too 
many more weeks have slipped 
by us we are going to have to 
face up to the problems of where 
to go and how much to spend 
getting there. 

Of course, the situation is not 
new in our business — it has been 
occuiTing, off and on, since 19B7. 
But it seems to me that within 
a very short time we — and by 
we I mean all of us associated 
with the space program — are 
going to be faced with an un- 
usually large number of these 
decisions — major decisions that 
will affect those involved in the 
space program in industry. Gov- 
ernment and education as well 
as the military. 

This is what I would like to 
deal with in this article. I would 
like for you to consider with me 
what the alternatives are, what 
kinds of decisions we will be re- 
quired to make and what kinds 
of information we will need if 
we are to make those decisions 
sensible and profitable. 

I want to start by making a 
few comments about the civilian 
side of our Federally-supported 
space program, the National 
Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. Before I comment, 
however, I must, in all fairness, 
explain that I am speaking es- 
sentially as a layman. Since 
leaving my assignment with 
NASA in 1961 I have not par- 
\ ticipated directly in the NASA 
, programs or planning process — 
although I have had and still 
r have a number of close relation- 
^ ships with the agency — and I 
^ must ask you to accept my obser- 
^ vations in that light. 

Although NASA has engaged 
i*, in a great deal of serious and 


conscientious planning, study 
and analysis from virtually the 
first day it was formed, it was 
not until 1960 that a I'eally 
definitive and generally ac- 
cepted, long-range plan emerged 
under the guidance of Homer 
Joe Stewart. The main thrust of , 
that plan was toward a manned 
lunar landing, backed up with a 
broad spectrum of scientific ex- 
perimentation, technological de-' 
velopment and space applica- 
tions. 

That plan has been followed 
with remarkable consistency-— 
considering the vagaries of this 
kind of business — ^to the present 
day. I don’t need to recite the 
events of the past few years to 
demonstrate to a scientifically 
literate public that we are well 
on our way toward the goals 
that we set for ourselves five 
years ago. There have been some 
delays, failures and frustrations 
during that five years, and I 



Mnj. Gen. Don R. Ostrander, USAF, 
has been Commander of the Air 
Force's Office of Aerospace Research 
(OAR) since Sept. 1962. Prior to this 
assignment, as Director of liaiinch Ve- 
hicles for NASA from Dec. 1959 to 
Sept. 1962, he was in charge of NASA 
booster development and launching 
operations. A graduate of the U. S. 
Military Academy, General Ostrander 
has been active in the direction of Air 
Force research & development pro- 
grams over the past 15 years. 


don’t want to imply that there 
aren’t a great many difficult 
problems ahead of us. But by 
and large they are engineering 
problems, rather than funda- 
mental dilemmas with no solu- 
tion in sight. 

But after we have landed a 
man on the moon, where do we 
go from there? Do we continue 
with scientific exploration of the 
moon ? Do we establish a colony 
there and shuttle scientists back 
and forth ? Do we shift our at- 
tention to one of the nearer 
planets — probably Mars? Do we 
drop back to near-Earth space 
and attempt to further refine 
and consolidate and apply our 
knowledge? Do we place greater 
emphasis on scientific or upon 
technological and engineering 
progress? 

I recognize that we will prob- 
ably do some of all of these 
things. I recognize, too, that 
there are a great number of ex- 
tremely competent and knowl- 
edgeable people engaged in try- 
ing to decide just how many of 
these programs we should sup- 
port, in what proportion, and in 
which order. All I am trying to 
do here is emphasize the fact 
that there are a very large num- 
ber of interesting and promis- 
ing paths that we caw take, and 
that the decision on which direc- 
tion we go is not going to be 
easy, nor can it be made lightly. 

In our military space pro- 
gram, it seems to me that we are 
rapidly approaching — if we 
haven’t already arrived at — an 
equally critical period. 

There are a great many people 
in the military who have been 
thinking about military missions 
in space since at least the early 
1940’s. Stimulated to some ex- 
tent by the German scientists 
and engineers who had been in- 
volved in the German missile 
program, we were intrigued by 
the potentialities of rocket pro- 
pulsion. It seems to me, as I 
look back, that in those days, 
during the 1940’s and 19B0’s, we 
spent as much or more time 
thinking about space exploration 
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ns we did about immediate military applications. There 
weirseverd reLons for this-no doubt the glamour and 
excitement of space exploration played its pait— but 
Snlv I think, because the art of nuclear weaponry had 
not vet’ progressed to the point where long range ball'^tic 
miLues appeared to be feasible; and 
^ways been simultaneously the key and the 
ereater aircraft performance, when handed an impiove 
S In propulsion, we in the Air Force almost instinc- 
tively thought in terms of flying further, 
fastm-. Consequently, space exploration seemed the logica 

fbout that time came the 

through, and it became rapidly apparent that theie was 
a mofe immediate pay-off from our 

nropulsion field. The Air Force mounted a tiemendous, 
CssWe all-out effort to attack the scientific, engineer- 
ing site activation and operational problems of dev^op- 
ing and fielding a ballistic missile force And so much of 
our talent, time and money were devoted to this task that, 
relatively speaking, we had little left to spend in pursu 
of possible military applications in space. 

In the meantime, NASA was formed K 

by Congress to achieve certain national 
were: “(1) to conduct the scientific exploration of space 
For the United States, (2) to begin the exploration of 
miace and the solar system by man himself ana {6} to 
apply sracrscienee and technology to the dcvelopnient 
of ^earth satellites for peaceful purposes to promote 

’'Tut” Congress stated a fourth national objective, which 
was assigned to the Defense Depai'tmenti It 
apply space science and technology to military purposes 
for Ltional defense and swurity. It is this objective 
which, as an Air Force officer, naturally conceins me 
most: but, I think, more and more it must concern us all. 

It seems to me that so far in the military space program 
we have been exploiting the obvious and solving what may 
prove to be, comparatively speaking, the easy problems. 
We have adapted and applied many of the techniques we 
learned in our ballistic missile program, and from many 
of NASA’s programs, to perform a number of peripheral, 
or supporting missions — as opposed to purely military 
missions— that in some situations we can do better in 
space than we can from the ground; for example, such 
things as communications, navigation, geodesy and 
weather forecasting. There is nothing wrong with this 
approach— certainly you do those things that you know 
how to do— but none of these has had a direct or profound 
impact on our military strategy, or upon the ways in 
which we wage or prevent war. _ 

I feel that the time is rapidly approaching when we 
must determine whether or not there are truly military 

(ConUnued on Pago 13) 



Patents, Proprietary Rights 
and Military Exports 

by 

Mr. Ralph H. Jefferson 
Office of the Asst. General Counsel 
(International Affairs) 

Office of the Secretary of Defense 
What have patents and proprietary rights got to do 
with military exports? The question is a reasonable one, 
foThe latter term is most commonly understood in terms 
of ‘sales of weapons, equipment and other hardware as 
such In such transactions the question of ownership 
of the "industrial property” rights in the items will often 
be of little consequence. However, when a foreign goyern- 
meivfc, while interested in a particular weapon or military 
tern of United States origin, is unable or unwilling to 
pTclmse such item outright from United States sources, 
the subject of proprietary rights immediately takes on 
increased importance. It is a fair assumption that in 
coming years foreign governments will,_for a variety of 
reasons, desire to have their own iiKlustrios play a greater 
role in satisfying their, defense requirements. They are 
likely to favor, increasingly, arrangements such as co- 
production of an item, involving participation by manu- 
facturers in both countries, or straight licensed produc- 
tion in the foreign country. Both of those methods— as 
well as other variants— bring in their train all the prob- 
lems regarding patents and proprietary rights which are 
necessarily involved in the transfer abroad of U. S, itiiu- 

tary technology, , . i i 

It is therefore not surprising that m the last year or 
two increased attention has been focused upon the sub- 
iect of '^rights” as they relate to the basic goals of the 
United States military export program. ^ Simply put, the 
Question is: what is the best division of rights, as between 
the Defense Department and its contractors, in inventions 
and technical data and information resulting fi^m re- 
search and development work performed under Defense 

contracts? . , 

The answer is not an easy one. A definitive answei 
would logically depend in part upon a precise division 
of responsibilities between the Govornmont and industry 
for carrying out the military export program. Unfor- 
tunately, precision in this regard is unattainable and 
understandably so— in so complex and dynamic a pro- 
gram. Wo must bo content with the more general assump- 
tion that, barring some drastic change in philosophy, 
both Government and industry have indispensable roles 
to perform if the export program is to eiuoy continued 
success. The task, then, is to ensure that to the fullest 
extent possible the Defense Dopartmont's patent and data 
procurement policies respond to the needs of both Govern- 
ment and industry in fulfilling their respective roles. 

With respect to patoiit policy, defense industry repre- 
sentativos have urged with considerable force that the 
Government should not under any circumstances depiiye 
U. S. companies of the ^'rights*' they need in order to 
enter into favorable licensing or co-product ion arrange- 
ments with foreign firms. When the ])atGnt policy section 
of the Defense Department’s Armed Services Procure- 
ment Regulation was revised in the spring of 1964 to 
reflect the policy enunciated in a Presidential 
dum of October 1963, it was feared by some that the 
revision would result in a wholesale swing to title- 
taking" by the Government. If the Defense Department 
took "title" to most inventions made under its research 
and development contracts, it was said, U. S. firms 
be either unable, or— lacking incentive, unwi ling— to od^ 
tain foreign patent protection; they would have less to 
license abroad, and no ready moans of protecting what 
they did license; and foreign governments would be able 
to exploit freely the inventions in question without any 
benefit accruing to either the U. S. Government or inauBtryj 
The result feared was definitely not the one intendert 
by the ASPR revision. To remove any possible doubts, a 
clarifying memorandum and some further revisions were 
issued in November of last year. These steps serveq 
to ensure that proper recognition would be given, 
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Appropriation of $700 Million Provides Added Insurance 
to U.S. Fighting Man In Southeast Asia 


Expenditures which will assure “a position of plenty — 
mill ta idly” for U. S. Forces in South Vietnam were de- 
scribed by Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara in 
a memorandum released May 18 by the White House to 
explain how the $700 million emergency supplemental ap- 
propriation for Southeast Asia will be spent. In releasing 
the memorandum the President said; 

I have stated on numerous occasions, the entire 
resources of the Federal Govemment are available to 
assist our men in South Vietnam. Our soldiers, sailors 
and airmen have a blank check for the equipment they 
need to assist the South Vietnamese. We seek no wider 
war, but so long as American men are in South Vietnam, 
they shall have the very best support that this country 
can give them. The speedy action by the Congress on this 
appropriation is a testament to the support our men have 
from the American people.” 

The memorandum from the Secretary of Defense fol- 
lows: 

”You asked the Congress on May 4 to appropriate an 
additional $700 million to meet mounting military re- 
quirements in Vietnam. Two days later Congress passed 
and sent you an additional appropriation for that amount 
as an emergency fund for Southeast Asia. 

“When you approved this appropriation on May 7, you 
said This money will be spent for arms, for weapons of 
war, for helicopters, for ammunition, for planes, not 
because we want war, but because the aggressors have 
made them necessary.* . . . 

“While our inventory for combat consumables, tactical 
aircraft and helicopters has been substantially increased, 
as the House Committee on Appropriations said on May 6 
in reporting out the $700 million supplemental appropri- 
ation favorably, position of plenty — militarily — is to be 
desired in the light of world conditions.* 

“To provide added insurance for our forces in Vietnam 
and to assure that wo continue our ‘position of plenty,* 
we intend to allocate the $700 million as follows: 


tion & Ordnance 


Expenses 

Military Construction 
Projects 

Procurement of Aircraft 
Other Operating Items 


Army 

$117.9 

Navy 

$135.9 

Air 

Force 

$116.0 

Total 

$368.8 

46.6 

66.2 

49.8 

162.6 

44.8 

22.0 

41.0 

107.8 

8.7 

32.0 

4.9 

14.0 

11.2 

54.7 

16.1 


“Military Construction Projects^$107.8 Million. This 
money will be devoted to the construction of additional 
facilities required to support the expansion of U. S. mili- 
tary forces in Southeast Asia and to protect our men and 
equipment there. Facilities must he provided for the 
growing number of U. S, military personnel in that area 
and warehouses, shops and repair facilities must be con- 
structed for the supplies and equipment. Port facilities 
and airfields must be improved to accommodate the in- 
creased flow of materiel and the growing number of com- 
bat aircraft. Additional petroleum storage, transporta- 
tion and dispensing facilities must be provided for the 
increased inventories of aircraft and the higher levels of 
operations. This money will also be used to construct 
hospitals to serve our men in South Vietnam. 

“Procurement of Aircraft— $54.7 Million. Aircraft at- 
trition rates in Southeast Asia have been lower than the 
attrition rates during World War II and the Korean con- 
flict and they are quite modest when compared with cur- 
rent inventories and production rates. Nevertheless, it 
would be prudent at this time to make the necessary 
preparations for higher production rates of selected air- 
craft should such production rates be required in the 
future. Accordingly, $6.7 million will he utilized for the 
procurement of long lead-time components for such air- 
craft as the UH-IB helicopter, the F-4 fighter/bomber and 
the TA-4E fighter/ bomber. The TA-4E aircraft are being 
procured to replace the A-4Es now being used by the 
Navy for training purposes. The acceleration of this pro- 
gram would release additional A-4Es for South Vietnam, 
if such aircraft are needed there. 

“Other Operating Items— $16.1 Million. The balance of 
the $700 million — $16.1 million — is required for a variety 
of other operating items, including some small, fast patrol 
boats, special tropical gear, communications equipment, 
etc, 

“The allocation of the $700 million as I have described 
will, in my judgment, fully meet our essential short-range 
needs. Nevertheless as you noted in your message to the 
Congress on May 4, no one can guarantee that ‘this will 
bo the last request*. I will continue to keep the situation 
in Vietnam under constant review and I will advise you 
of any additional needs in funds or equipment as soon as 
such needs arise. As you know, we have given our forces 
in South Vietnam first call on any of the resources of the 
Department of Defense.’* 


Total $218.0 $251.0 $281.0 $700.0 

“Procurement of Ammunition and Ordnance — $368.8 
Million. Although the consumption rate of combat sup- 
plies in Vietnam is still quite small in relation to our 
current inventories and to projected deliveries from 
future production, we believe it is prudent at this time 
to replace the stocks now being consumed in order to en- 
sure that the planned build-up of our war reserve inven- 
tories continues. Accordingly, the $368,8 million will be 
allocated to the procurement of those ammunition and 
ordnance items which are being consumed in. Vietnam. 
Included in this category are 2.75 air-to-ground rockets, 
7,62 mm and 20 mm cartridges, a variety of modern, air- 
craft-delivered bomba, aircraft flares and other illumi- 
nating devices, bomb racks, gun pods and ordnance 
handling equipment, 

“Operations and Maintenance Expenses — $152.6 Million. 
This money will be used to defray the costs of moving 
U. S, forces and their equipment and supplies to Vietnam 
and to support the increased overhaul and maintenance 
loads (including the procurement of additional spare 
parts) growing out of the more intensive use of and com- 
bat damage to aircraft and other equipment deployed in 
Vietnam, ■ 



The U. S. Army UH-1 Helicopter in Operation in South 
Vietnam. 
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Guidelines for Developing and Submitting 
Unsolicited Proposals U.S. Navy 


Criteria for Determining Whether to Submit a Proposal. 

Before any kind of a document is prepared in submit- 
tinc: an unsolicited proposal* consideration shoukl be 
criven to what might be called the ^^pre-pr>oposal stage of 
the operation. Since at this stage there is no certainty 
that financial support is forthcoming, it is ^propnate 
that any preparatory work be limited to an effort which 
will require a minimum expenditure of funds. 
shoukl this effort encompass? First, the company shoukl 
sort out the obvious technical barriers in its proposal and 
attempt to acquire sufficient technical data to indicate 
that they are subject to solution. On occasion, a company 
may propose research or development of an invention 
conceived independently of a Government contract but 
not yet actually reduced to practice (i.e., actually built 
and tested). If so, consideration should be given to the 
rights in the invention which the Government will acquire 
if the invention is reduced to practice under a contract, 
At the least, the contract will require the grant, to the 
Government, of a royalty free license to use the invention 
for governmental purposes. In some circumstances greater 
rights (including in some eases the grant of outright 
ownership) may be required. 

Preparotion of Preliminary Proposal, 

After the prospective contractor has assembled enough 
information to adequately describe a new or novel concept 
to indicate the approach necessary to solve the obvious 
technical problems and, if possible, to describe the ulti- 
mate military application, he is ready to prepare a pre- 
liminary proposal, The Office of Naval Re^arch (ONR) 
publication, ''Contract Research Program (ONR-1), pro- 
vides a guide for the preparation of research proposals. 
The proposal guide therein was primarily designed for 
basic research; however, the general guidelines are also 
suitable for applied researeh/exploratory development. 
A more specific guide for applied research/exploratory de- 
velopment proposals might be: 

1, One-page summary statement of the proposed work. 

2, A definition of the military application or field of 
interest and some indication of performance increases 
which might result, 

3, A summary of the state of the ai*t in the area. 

4, A reasonably complete technical description of the 
proposed work, including a specific work statement and 
relationship of the proposed work to other work in the 
same field. 

6, Name (a) and background of principal investigator(8) 
and associate (s). 

6, Estimated duration of project and yearly budget: 
including an estimate of cost of capital equipment and 
expendable supplies. 

7, Facilities required and knowledge of availability, 

8, Other Government-sponsored work in the same area 
being undertaken by the activity. 

The preliminary proposal should, in general, follow the 
format described above with the exception that at this 
stage detailed information is not necessary for sections 
6, 7, and 8, 

Processing a Preliminary Proposal. 

The next step in processing a preliminary proposal is 
to determine the agency and individuals in that agency 
who might have an interest in the proposal, ONR has 
prepared a publication entitled ^^The Office of Naval 
Research Contract Research Propam,” which gives a 
general outline of the many scientific disciplines of inter- 
est to the ONR. The booklet also contains addresses and 
telephone numbers of the field organizations of the ONR. 
From these, one can obtain the names and telephone num- 
bers of the particular scientist that would have cognizance 
of a field of interest. If the telephone inquiry suggested 
should fail to provide the necessary information, there 


is a "Directory of Navy Small Business Personnel," 
which contains the names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of all Navy Small Business Specialists. These people 
are familiar with the total Navy picture and may be of 
assistance in establishing the initial contact. In the event 
basic research or development work is not involved in the 
proposal, there is a publication entitled "Selling to the 
Military ' which lists all of the military establishments 
that generate requirements of any nature. 

The next decision to be made is whether the preliminary 
proposal should be mailed to a Navy agency or a personal 
contact made to discuss the document. If it is at all pos- 
sible, it is more advantageous to make one or more per- 
sonal contacts to discuss the proposal with interested 
individuals. The conversation type proposal discussion 
makes it possible to obtain detailed comments and sugges- 
tions which are difficult or impossible to incorporate in 
correspondence. 

One source of discouragement to the prospective con- 
tractor is the referral from one office to another in the 
search for the office or individual who is interested in the 
area covered by his proposal. This is often referred to as 
the "bureaucratic runaround" by individuals who don't 
understand the problem. The Navy and other military de- 
partments are large, complicated organizations consisting 
of central and field activities with various responsibilities 
and interests. The prospective contractor should accept 
the fact that in many cases it will require some effort to 
locate the office or individual who is in a position to 
evaluate his preliminary proposal. 

In any review of a preliminary proposal, either by cor- 
respondence or office discussion, the prospective contractor 
should carefully note any specific technical objections or 
reference to lack of military application. It is usually 
pointless to prepare a final proposal if it does not contain 
sufTicient information to contradict to some degree the 
objections noted above. Preliminary discussions often re- 
veal information which may make it advantageous for the 
prospective contractor to slightly alter liis original^ con- 
cept so that his work will more nearly conform with a 
military requirement of which he was originally unaware, 

Submission of a Formal Proposal. 

After the preliminary proposal has been thoroughly 
reviewed the prospective contractor has to evaluate the 
results of this review to determine if he should submit a 
formal proposal, Many important questions must now be 
answered. Was there snificient interest to justify the 
expense of a formal proposal? If the reviewing office 
indicated an interest, was there any reason to suppose 
that funds were available to support such an effort? Did 
the reviewing office suggest that the submission be delayed 
until the next fiscal year when funds would bo available? If 
the concept has a military application, should it be sub- 
mitted to the Navy Department or some other military 
department? 

If the prospective contractor has now made a decision 
to submit a formal proposal, it is often satisfactory tp uso 
the preliminary proposal as the basic structure which is 
embellished with additional details. Excellent features oi 
an unsolicited proposal may receive little attention if the 
technical information and format are not adequate to 
convince the prospective customer that the proposal is 
worthy of acceptance. 

Navy Evaluation of an Unsolicited Proposal, 

Let's be more specific about the factors which influence 
the acceptance of a proposal; one of these is the arrange- 
ment of technical groups within a research organization 
Scientific disciplines are well defined and an unsolicltec 
proposal for basic research in a scientific area is usually 
reviewed by an investigator who is trained in the relatec 
discipline. This arrangement assists in processing basif 
research proposals. Occasionally, interdisciplinary pro 
posals make their appearance but they are tno exceptior 
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"In Seconds’’ 


by 


Maj. Gen* Richard J. Meyer, USA 



Maj, Gen* R. X Moyer, USA 
Commanding General 
U. S, Army Strategic 
Communications Contmand 


communications art today is in the midst of a vast 
a on and expansion of user demands as well as of 
lent; development — a communications revolution and 
ion that will change our entire way of living and 
& in the very near future, 

Ho tempo of our world steps up, the Army changes 
9X>onding to the shock waves of evolution and rovo- 
not least in communication matters* Recently, very 
cHanges have renovated the communieations- 
nicB organization of the U. S. Army, 

1, 1964 the U. S, Arniy Strategic Communica- 
Dommand (STRATCOM) was created in order to 
I A.x*my strategic communications nets and opera- 
wherever they may be in the United States or 
as, under one single major field command of the 
Xte mission: to manage, control and operate the 
3 i:^ortion of the Defense Communications System 
Avorld-wide, and to serve as the single point of 
b Hetween the Defense Communications Agency 
) And the Army, 

iy's Army is a world-deployed force. Its troops are 
riecl in force in overseas areas around the globe, 
L tlie continental United States combat contingency 
Aire ready in two corps to move rapidly to any 
ve ATea—either as part of Strike Command or as a 
sitaI organization to undertake a special mission, 
f^TCOM has supported exercises of the Strike 
in many areas — ^for example, in California last 
rv exercise DESERT STRIKE, where an air-trana- 
lo tx’oposcatter radio system was furnished, provid- 
es onnmunications channels in 100-mile relay jumps. 
ij^OOM also conducted successful satellite voice 
ijiications tests from Dallas, Tex,, through the 
oT> orated ground satellite communications station 
Tloberta, Calif., up to the SYNGOM 11 satel- 
idf Hack down to a transportable satellite ground 
. serving STRICOM, Thus, in a matter of hours, 
jiiatiiict media of voice and records communications 
cly'y troposcatter, satellite and high frequency air 
^xHbAble radio — were all employed, demonstrating 
117 OO M's capability of supporting a commander with 
si&f responsive, long-range communications* 

* A TOOM headquarters exerts direct control over all 
communications troops around the world. Con- 
J oxercised through five regional sub-commands: 
^Pacific, Europe, Mid-East and South. The first 
commands are well implemented now. The fifth, 
r^OOM-South, is the newest major sub-command, 
^established on the first day of February 1966 by 
a in Panama through which 


STRATCOM supervised installations that were recently 
set up in a number of Central and South American 
countries. 

Already STRATCOM’s global responsibilities involve 
the command with a working force of at least 11,000 mili- 
tary and civilians m the United States and in more than 
30 nations ovei’seas. 

Headquarters of the STRATCOM- CONUS subordinate 
command is located near Washington, at Suitland, Md* 
CONUS controls single sideband high frequency radio 
systems that connect with major countries overseas 
(supplemented by leased cable facilities to Europe, Latin 
America and Hawaii). CONUS possesses major modem 
relay centers, such as the East Coast Relay, a fully auto- 
matic message switch at Ft. Detrick, Md. STRATCOM 
has two other similar automatics: one at Ft. Leaven- 
worth, Kan,, and the other at Davis, Calif. In addition, 
there are a number of older, torn-tape switching instal- 
lations serving temporarily at Camp Pickett, Fort Bragg, 
Fort McPherson, and Fort Sam Houston. Within CONUS 
major STRATCOM communications circuits are provided 
by leased commei^cial facilities, including both AUTOVON 
and AUTODIN — the popular automatically switched voice 
and digital nets that will soon expand overseas to tie into 
all major military headquarters around the globe. 

In Europe, STRATCOM’s subordinate command was 
activated on July 1, 1964, with headquarters near Heidel- 
berg, Germany. STRATCOM-Europe already controls 
quite a complex of communications systems, with more to 
come. High frequency radio circuits reach from Pirma- 
sens and Saran back to CONUS, and on to Leghorn in 
Italy, and to the Middle East, A new troposcatter system 
is presently being installed in Europe, linking France, 
Gennany, Italy, l^ain and the United Kingdom* 

In the Middle East, at Asmara, Ethiopia, STRATCOM 
has a concentration of high frequency systems that radi- 
ate to the Caribbean and CONUS, to Europe, Turkey, 
India and the Philippines, 

In Central and South American countries, high fre- 
quency single sideband radio provides the major means 
of communications. Quarry Heights, in Panama, is the 
focus of circuits connecting with CONUS. An Important 
additional communications facility in the area is a multi- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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DOD Establishes Program for 
Improved Managmenf of Support Services 


Secretary of Defense Robert S. 
McNamara has approved the recom- 
mendations of a special study in- 
tended to improve the management of 
the $8 billion the DOD spends an- 
nually for support services, which in- 
cludes dozens of varied functions from 
housekeeping sei'vices to the overhaul 
of combat vehicles. These services 
are performed by DOD personnel and 
on the basis of commercial or indus- 
trial contracts, 

When the study was initiated on 
September 11, 1964, Secretary Mc- 
Namara directed the study group to: 

“Determine \vhere greater use 
of contractual support would be 
a more economical means of per- 
forming commercial and indus- 
trial-type functions which are 
available on a competitive basis 
from private enterprise. 

^‘Determine where the use of 
contract support should be termi- 
nated because the cost of such 
seiwice is in excess of that of per- 
forming the service internally, or 
because the use of contract sup- 
port may be inconsistent with 
military readiness objectives, or 
civil service laws and regula- 
tions.’^ 

The study was directed by a steer- 
ing group, chaired by the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics) and with other Assistant 
Secretaries and high Defense officials 
as members, Representatives of the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Civil 
Service Commission participated in 
steering group meetings. The staff 
which condxieted the study consisted 
of military and civilian personnel 
from each of the Military Depart- 
ments, under the leadership of Mr, 
Robert C. Moot, Acting Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense for Lo- 
gistics Services. 

The first recommendations to be 
canned out involve the use of con- 
tract technical personnel services, 
Tlie study concluded that the objec- 
tives of improved military readiness 
and economy can both be realized by 
a change in management approach. 
In parti culai’, an immediate need ex- 
ists to eliminate the use of contract 
technical personnel when such use is 
inconsistent with civil service laws 
and regulations. 

Contract technical personnel are 
employees of industrial or commercial 
organizations who assist Defense per- 
sonnel in the operation, maintenance 
and training requirements for weap- 
ons, equipment and systems. The 
study identified 7,000 man-years of 


technical personnel services at an an- 
nual cost of approximately $117 mil- 
lion. To the extent that such personnel 
become, in practice, a part of the De- 
fense work force under the super- 
vision of Defense personnel, their use 
is inconsistent with civil service laws 
and regulations which prescribe when 
Federal positions should be staffed 
through normal civil service proced- 
ures for filling Government jobs. Con- 
sequently, the Military Departments 
arc now preparing detailed plans for 
the orderly conversion of contractual 
technical support effort to DOD in- 
house effort in cases where it is 
necessary or desirable to do so. 

This conversion effort will not ter- 
minate the essential flow of technical 
data from Defense users to producers 
of equipment which is so necessary to 
future product improvement and per- 
formance analysis during the early 
operational phase of newly delivered 
equipments. Likewise, the recominen- 
dationa of the report do not apply to 
field service representatives who as 
contractor employees provide liaison 
service between companies and De- 
fense users of industrial products. 

One additional aspect relative to 
the use of technical services is that, 
from the standpoint of military read- 
iness, it is important to insure that 
Defense personnel become capable of 
operating and maintaining weapons 
and equipment deployed with ojier- 
ating forces at the earliest feasible 
time in the life cycle of the weapons. 
This is portrayed by tlie chart shown 
below which illustrates (1) the trans- 


mittal of technical know-how from 
producer to user during the life cycle 
of equipments and (2) the augmen- 
tation of Defense in-house employ- 
ment levels by the use of contract 
technical personnel. The chart pro- 
vides a clear vehicle for posing the 
two questions which were considered 
in the study, i.e., (1) the management 
question as to when the ci’oss-over 
should occur between user capability 
and contractor capability and (2) the 
legal question of the propriety of 
adding contractor personnd to De- 
fense personnel at on-site Defense in- 
stallations under Defense supervision 
for the purpose of maintaining, oper- 
ating and instructing on the use of 
installed Defense equipments. 

Secretary McNamara has directed 
that industry representatives be given 
an opportunity to review and com- 
ment upon applicable Defense direc- 
tives and regulations concerning the 
use of contract technical personnel 
prior to their issuance, including con- 
tinuing monitorship by the Defense 
Industry Advisory Council, 

Other functional areas of the total 
$8 billion annual support services 
budget will be reviewed progressively 
under the new program. The review 
will utilize cost guidelines developed 
during the study and should result 
in more efiicient performance. Man- 
agement emphasis will be added at 
the Pentagon with the establishment 
of a new directorate for Contract 
Support Services Policy in the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations & Logistics), 
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department of defense 

Brig. Gen. James H. Weiner, Asst. 
Dep. Dir., Defense Communications 
Systems, Defense Communications 
Agency, has been assigned as Chief 
of Staff, Defense Communications 

John B, Dacy, USN. has 
been designated Senior Navy Mem- 
ber, Military Studies & Liaison Div., 
Weapon Systems Evaluation Group, 
replacing RAdm, E<lward J. O’Don- 
nell, USN. 


ARMY 

Lt, Gen. Bnice Palmer, Jr., Dep. 
Chief of Staff for Military Operations, 
has been assigned as Commanding 
1 General. XVIII Aii'boi'ne Corps, Ft. 
Bragg, N.C, He succeeds Lt. Gen. John 
W. Bowen. 

Maj. Gen Vernon P. Mock, Secre- 
tary of the General Staff, has been 
nominated for promotion to lieutenant 
general and assigned as Dep, Chief 
of Staff for Military Operations. 

Lt. Gen. Charles W. G. Rich, Com- 
manding General, Third U.S, Amy, 
has been named Dep. Commanding 
General, Eighth U.S. Army, Korea, 
His successor as Commanding Gen- 
eral, Third U,S. Army, is Lt. Gen. 
Louis W. Truman, formerly Com- 
manding General, VII Corps, U.S, 
Army, Europe. 


NAVY 

RAdm. Hcrschel J. Goldberg became 
Chief of the Bureau of Supplies & 
Accounts and Paymaster General of 
the Navy oh April 30. 

RAdm, Edward E, Grimm, Dep, Dir, 
for National Military Command Cen- 
ter, J-3, Joint Staff, JCS, has been 
assigned as Asst, Comptroller, Dir., 
Budget & Reports, He succeeds RAdm, 
Fred E. Bennett. 

Maj, Gen Alpha L. Bowser, Com- 
manding General, Marine Coi^ps Base, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C., has been nomi- 
nated for promotion to lieutenant 
general and assigned as Commanding 



General, Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic. 
He succeeds Lt. Gen. James P. Ber- 
keley, who is retiring. 

Maj. Gen, Richard C. Mangrum, 
Dir. of the Marine Corps Educational 
Center, Marine Corps Schools, Quan- 
tico, Va., has been nominated for pro- 
motion to lieutenant general and as- 
signed as Asst. Commandant of the 
Marine Corps. He succeeds Lt, Gen. 
Charles H. Hayes, who is retiring. 
Maj, Gen. Paul J. Fontana is Gen, 
Mangrum ’s successor as Dir, of the 
Marine Corps Educational Center, Ma- 
rine Corps Schools. 

RAdm. Bernard F. Roeder, Asst. 
Chief of Naval Operations (Communi- 
cations/Dir, of Naval Communica- 
tions) has been nominated for promo- 
tion to vice admiral and assigned as 
Commander, Amphibious Force, Paci- 
fic Fleet, succeeding VAdm. John B. 
Colwell. 

The following general officers of the 
Marine Corps have received new as- 
signments as indicated below; 

Brig. Gen Raymond G. Davis as 
Asst. Chief of Staff, G-l; Brig. Gen. 
Keith B. McCutchcoii as Command- 
ing General, First Marine Aircraft 
Wing; Maj. Gen. Herman Nickerson, 
Jr., as Commanding General, Marine 
Covys Base, Camp Lejeune; and Brig. 
Gen. Ormond R. Simpson as Com- 
manding General, Second Marine Di- 
vision. 

RAdm. Edward J. O’Donnell, fonii- 
erly Senior Navy Member, Military 
Studies & Liaison Div., Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group, has been 
assigned as Supenntendent, U.S, 
Naval Postgraduate School, Monterey, 
Calif. 


Enterprise and Bainbridge 
Change Home Parts in October 

Two of the Navy’s three nuclear 
powered surface ships will change 
their home ports later this year. 

The attack carrier ENTER- 
PRISE and the guided missile frig- 
ate BAINBRIDGE arc scheduled 
to be homeported in Alameda and 
Long Beach, Calif., respec'tively, 
commencing October 1. 

The present home port of tlie 
ENTERPRISE is Norfolk, Va. The 
BAINBRIDGE is now homeported 
in Charleston, S. C. 


AIR FORCE 

Mr. Ralph R. Harding, former U.S. 
Representative of the 2nd District of 
Idaho, has been appointed Special 
Asst, for Public & Legislative Affairs 
to the Secretai’y of the Air Force. 

Maj. Gen, Robert H. Warren, is be- 
ing reassigned from duty as Superin- 
tendant, U.S, Air Force Academy, to 
Chief of Staff, Air Force Systems 
Command, effective Aug. 2. Brig. Gen. 
Joseph J, Cody, Jr., presently Chief 
of Staff, AFSC. will be assigned as 
Dep. Chief of Staff, Systems, AFSC, 
effective upon arnval of Gen. Warren. 

Brig. Gen. Robert H. McCutcheon, 
will be reassigned from Dir, of Pro- 
curement Policy, Office of Asst, Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations & 
Logistics), to Dir. Procurement & 
Production, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand. effective July 26, 


Maj. Gen, Henry R, Sullivan, Jr., 
presently SACEUR Representative to 
the Joint Strategic Target Planning 
Staff, will become Deputy Commander, 
2nd Air Force, Barksdale APB, La., on 
Aug. 9, 

Brig. Gen. Donald W. Graham, has 
been reassigned from duty as Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Matenel, Military Air 
Transport Service, to Commander, 
Eastern Transport Air Force, Mc- 
Guire AFB, N.J. He succeeds Brig, 
Gen. Robert J. Goeway who has re- 
tired. 

Brig, Gen. Gilbert L. Pritchard, 
Commander, USAF Special Air War- 
fare Center, Eglin AFB. Fla., has 
been assigned additional duty as Act- 
ing Commander, USAF Tactical Air 
Warfare Center, Eglin APB. 

Maj. Gen. Charles R. Bond, Jr., Dep. 
Commander, 9th Air Force, Shaw 
AFB, S.G.. has been assigned addi- 
tional duty as Acting Commander, 
USAF Tactical Air Reconnaissance 
Centei, Shaw APB. 

Col, John D. Ludlow has been named 
System Program Director for the Ad- 
vanced Manned Strategic Aircraft 
(AMSA)', He is located at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 


MTMTS 

Has New Headquarters 

Headquarters, Military Traffic Man- 
agement and Terminal Service (MT- 
MTS), has moved from its original 
location in Building T-7 to the Nassif 
Building, 5611 Columbia Pike, Bailey’s 
Crossroads, in Fairfax County, Va, 
The official mailing address remains 
unchanged : 

Commander 

Military; Traffic Management and 
Tenninal Service 

Washington, D.C, 20316 


AMC/SMC 

Relocation 

As a result of a regroupment ef- 
fected in May 1965, Headquarters, 
U.S, Amy Materiel Command 
(AMC), and Headquarters, U.S. Aimy 
Supply and Maintenance Command 
(SMC), are now both located in 
Building T-7, Gravelly Point, Va. 

The Commanding General and va- 
rious staff elements of Headquarters, 
SMC, which perfom functions both 
for SMC and the entire AMC, have 
been moved from the Nassif Building 
in Arlington, Va., to Building T-7. 

In view of the regroupment, it is 
recommended that defense industry 
representatives who plan to visit of- 
fices of AMC or SMC contact the 
appropnate command Infomation 
Office at the telephone numbers listed 
below for office location pnor to their 
visit; 

AMC Information Office — (Area 
Code 202) OXfoi’d 7-8691. 

SMC Information Office — (Area 
Code 202) OXford 7-6687. 
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The President has called on industry to play an impor- 
tant role in the Youth Opportunity Campaign designed to 
provide employment for boys and girls out of school 
during* the summer* The following is the statement of 
the President, relating to this program, released by the 
White House on May 23; 

‘^Next month, in June, when school is out, over two 
million American boys and girls — 16 through 21 years 
old— will look for work and won't be able to find it. 

**Some of these two million will be looking only for tem- 
porary summer jobs. But getting those jobs may be the 
difference between being able to go back to school or 
not going back. I think it is good for America to put boys 
and girls to work in the summer when they really want 
to work — and bad for them when they are denied tlie 
chance. 

Almost a million of these young Americans will be 
trying to find their places in life, trying to become in- 
dependent, self-suffleient, , . . 

"We can, in my judgement, increase by at least half 
a million the work and training opportunities this sum- 
mer for these boys and girls — in a way that is good for 
them and good business for all of us. 

"A. The Federal Government's Role 

am directing the Government departments and agen- 
cies to make every effort to find meaningful work or 
training opportunities this summer for one extra trainee 
for every 100 employees on their present payrolls, 

• "This is to be done, for the most part, in the field of- 
fices and installations around the country. 

• "These opportunities will be given, so fai’' as this is 
practicable, to boys and girls 16 through 21 who need 
them the most because of economic or educational dis- 
advantages. 

• "There is a potential employment here of 26,000 
trainees. 

"I am also directing a re-allocatioii of Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act funds to permit an extension of the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps program this summer to an additional 
60,000 boys and girls. 

• "Programs covering more than this number have 
already been submitted by local government and private 
non-profit organizations in all of the states, 

"B. The Private Employer's Role 

"I hope and believe that private employers will cooper- 
ate in this program, 

• "There are 620,000 firms in this country which em- 
ploy from 10 to 100 workers* 1 hope that at leasft half of 
these firms will agree to take on one extra summer 
trainee. 

• "There are 60,000 larger plants, employing over 25 
miUioii people. If each of them will add one extra sum- 
mer trainee for each 100 employees, this will mean . 
another 250,000 trainees, 

"I hope other large organizations — labor unions, trade 
associations, churches, colleges — ^will make a similar ef- 
fort* This could mean another 25,000 to 50,000 trainees* 
^This program will be well worthwhile only if it means 
extra work-training opportunities, over and above those 
which would normally be offered. It would be worthless, or 
worse, if this program only replaced regular employment 
opportunities. ^ 

"C. Task Force Appointment 

"I am asking the Vice President to chair a Task Force 
to work out the details of this program. This Task Force 
will include representatives of the U*S, Department of 
Commerce, the U.S. Department of Labor, State and 
local governments, and business and labor organizations. 
"D. Immediate Action Proposals 
"In the meantime, and so this program can get started 
immediately, I am asking that these things be done; 

That all private employers who are disposed to do so 


make their own arrangements immediately for < 
one or more extra trainees this summer. 

"If advice of this action, including the nani 
trainee, is given by mail to the Secretary of C 
Youth Opportunity Campaign Unit, Washington 
will be appropriately acknowledged. 

“2. That all other private employers and orga 
who are willing to cooperate in this program so a 
nearest State Employment office* 

"3. That all State Employment offices be 
through the U.S. Employment Service, to establia 
Youth Opportunity registers for this special sum 
gram, 

"4. That all boys and girls 16 through 21 
to work this summer and who don't have job 
touch immediately with the nearest Employmeni 
office. If this is difficult, write to the Department i 
Youth Opportunity Campaign Unit, Washington, 
"It must be clear that we cannot and do not a 
boys and girls work this summer, 

"We will do the best we can, 

"In the depression of the 1930's we gave hun 
thousands of boys and girjs this kind of extri 
through the National Youth Administration, 
"We acted then from the desperation borne of 
economic distress. 

"I ask that today, at the height of our prosp< 
act with equal magnificence. 

"A boy or girl who wants a chance to work 
is denied it costs this country what it cannot affor< 
"This is only one part of the broader attempt t 
fxill employment opportunity in America. 

"The 16 through 21 year old group will n 
however, half of our unemployment next mont 
"This is a special problem resulting from the ei 
the work force this year of so many of the ‘poat-v 
crop,' It demands special attention." 

Sec Def McNamara Orders 
Implementation of Youth Progro 

Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara has 
all Militai-y and Department of Defense agencies I 
lish additional jobs this summer for young n 
women as part of the President's Youth Opp 
Campaign. 

Secretary McNamara, in a memorandum, said 
new jobs, for youths aged 16-21, should be est 
at the ratio of approximately one position for e 
employees currently on the payroll, and shall be 
tion to regular summer employment. There are at 
approximately 1,000,000 employees on the payrol 
approximately 10,000 new jobs would be created. 
Positions such as helpers, which will provide hot 
ing and work experience, and positions in other v 
and semi-skilled categories, wnich can be peiffoi 
young men and women, are envisaged for the p 
At most militaiy installations there is signifleax 
tenance work that has been deferred and which 
accomplished this summer by these boys and girls 
tary McNamara said in his memorandum. 

Persons hired under this program will be paid I 
hour, except in those instances when they are ej 
in a position for which a higher wage rate is app 
under regular classification processes. Persons hire 
the President's program can be appointed under a 
Schedule A authority issued by the U. S. Civil 
Commission, or under other appropriate existing tef 
appointing: authorities, 

Restrictions on these youths being employed I 
same agency that employs his or her parents as a : 
employee will be observed, Secretary McNamara's 
randum emphasizes. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


JULY 1965 

Annual Meeting and Technical 
Demoiisrt ration, July 26-29, at the 
Civic Center, San Francisco, Calif. 
Sponsor: Research and Technology 
Div., AFSC, Contact: A, J. Cannon 
(SEC) (SEE) Wright Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 4B433, telephone (Area Code 
613) 253-7111 ext. 35214 


AUGUST 1965 

Tenth Symposium on Space and 
Ballistic Missile Technology. August 
4-6, U.S. Naval Training Center, San 
Diego, Calif. Sponsor: USAF Space 
Systems Div. Conducted by Aero- 
space Corp. Contact: Dr, Charles T. 
Morrow, symposium director, Aero- 
space Corp., Box 96086, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90045. 

ATAA/ION Guidance and Control 
Conference, August 16-18, at Mayo 
Auditorium, University of Minn. 
Sponsor: Science & Technology Liai- 
son OiHce, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand. Contact; Capt. D. B. Hente 
(RTS AC) P.O. Box 8758, OTIare In- 
ternational Airport, Chicago, III,, tele- 
phone (Area Code 312) 296-4411 ext. 
397 or 398. 

Foundation of Computability (ten- 
tative title), August 26-27, at RADC, 
Bldg. 106 Auditorium, Gnfflss AFB, 
N.Y. Co-Sponsors: Rome Air Devel- 
opment Center and Hughes Aircraft 
Co. 

VII International Congress of the 
International Association Quarter- 
nary Research Symposia, August 80- 
September . 6 , University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colo. Sponsor: Organizing 
Committee for INQUA, U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences. Contact: Mr. 
Walter H. Bailey, Division of Earth 
Sciences. National Research Council- 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 
Constitution Ave., N.W. Washington, 
D.C. 20418, telephone 961-1204. 

Second International Symposium on 
Organometallic Chemistry, about Aug- 
ust 30-September 4, at Madison, 
Wis, Sponsors: U.S, Army Re- 
search Ojfilce — Durham, University of 
Wis., National Science Foundation. 
Contact: Dr. Robert West, Dept, of 
Chemistry, University of Wis., Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Conference on Comparative Neuro- 
physiology, dates undetermined, at 
Tokyo, Japan. Co-Sponsors: Air Force 


Office of Scientific Research and the 
Tokyo Medical and Dental University. 
Contact: Dr. H. E. Savely (SRL), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo-D, 4th St. & Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D.C. 20333, 
telephone Oxford (code 11) 6-4369, 


SEPTEMBER 1965 

Symposium on Structural Adhesives 
Bonding, September 14-16, at Stevens 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, 
N.J. Contact: J. M. Bodnar, Chief, 
Materials Research Branch, SMUPA- 
VP6, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N.J., 
telephone (Area Code 201) 328-3183. 

1966 Semi-Annual Conference of 
the American Society of Photogram- 
metry, September 22-23, at Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, Co-Sponsors: 
Amencan Society of Photogrammetry 
and the Research and Technology 
Div,, AFSC. Contact: Mr. A, J. Can- 
non (SEG), Research and Technology 
Div., APS^C, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 46433, telephone (Area Code 

613) 263-7111 ext. 35214. 

American Society of Pliotogram- 
metry* September 22-24, at the Sher- 
aton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Co- 
Sponsors; Aeronautics Systems Div., 
Research and Technology Div., AFSC 
and the American Society of Photo- 
grammetry. Contact: J. R. Quick 
(MCLAEB), Wright-Patterson APB, 
Ohio 46433 » telephone (Area Code 

618) 263-7111 ext. S6167. 

AF Industry Data Management 
Symposium, September 28-30, at In- 
teniational Hotel. Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sponsors: Ballistic Systems Div., 
(AFSC), DOD and Industry* Con- 
tact: Lt. Col. D. A. Cook (BSOM), 
Norton APB, Calif., telephone (Area 
Code 714) 889-4411 ext. 8021, 

Sixth Symposium on Noii-Dcstruc- 
tivc Testing, September 28-30, at 
Sheraton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
Sponsor: Air Force Materials Labora- 
tory, AFSC. Contact: Mr. Rowand 

(MAG), Air Force Materials Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 

46438, telephone (Area Code 613) 
263-7111 ext. 40209. 

Third Symposium on the Plasma 
Sheath, dates undeteimined, at New 
England Life Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories. Contact: Mr. 
Chaxles E. Ellis, (CRDM), Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, L. 
G. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass. 
01731. 


OCTOBER 1965 

9th Annual Organic Chemist 1*3 
ference, October 6-6, at Natick, 
Sponsor: U.S. Anny Natick Ls 
tones. Contact: Dr, Louis Lon[ 
Asst. Head, Organic Chemisfcr; 
boratory (PRD), U.S. Anny 1 
Laboratories, Kansas St., E 
Mass. 

1966 Congress of the Interna 
Federation for Documentation ( 
October 7-16, at Washington, 
Sponsors: Air Force Office oJ 
entific Research, Office of 
Research, Army Research Offlet 
National Science Foundation, 
tact: Rowena Swanson (SRIR] 
Force Office of Scientific Res 
Tempo-D, 4th and Independence 
S.W., Washington. D.C. 20333, 
phone Oxford 6-6874, 


NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Noveml 
4, at Wright-Patterson APB, 
Sponsor; American Helicopter 
ety. Hosts : AFSC Aeronautics S 
Division, Research and Techr 
Division and Systems Enghu 
Group, Contact: Geo. Dauj 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
phone (Area Code 613) 253-711 
26104 or 23164. 

4th Hyper velocity Teclinic|uea 
posiuin, November 16-16, at ^ 
Air Force Station, Tenn. Spe 
Arnold Engineering Developmoni 
ter, ARO, Inc., and Denver Re£ 
Institute. Contact: J, Lukas I 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn, 
phone (Area Code 616) 466-261 
7204 or 7206. 

4th Annual Symposium on PI 
of Failure in Electronics, Novt 
16-18, at the Illinois Institiv 
Technology Research Institute 
sponsors: Rome Air Develoj 
Center and the Illinois Institu 
Technology Research Institute, 
tact: Joseph Schrainp (EMI 
Rome Air Development Center, 
fiss APB, N.Y., telephone (Ax^ea 
316) PF 6-3200 ext. 2813. 
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CALENDAR 


July 1-4: 10th Mountain Divi- 
sion Association KeunioUj 
Vail, Colo. 

July 8-10: 4th Armored Division 
Association Reunion, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

July 8-10: 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion Association Reunion, Mi- 
ami, Fla. 

July 12-16: American Electro- 
platers Society Convention, 
New York, N. Y. 

July 16—17: Si’d Armored Divi- 
sion Association Reunion, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

July 24: Ranger Aero Fair & 
General Aviation Education 
Day, Minneapolis, Minn. 

July 24-25: 7th Annual Air 
Show, Erie, Pa. 

July 26: Dawn Patrol Fly-In, 
Sturgis, Mich. 

July 26-30: American Institute 
of Aeronautics & Astronau- 
tics Meeting, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

July 31-Aug. 1: Air Show, Me- 
nominee, Mich, 

Aug. 7-8: Slcy-0-Rama, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Aug. 7-8: Cleveland Air Show, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Classified Advanced Planning 
Briefings Scheduled by AWC 

The U. S. Aimy Weapons Coramaod 
(AWC), Roek Island, 111., will conduct 
one-day classified Research & Devel- 
opment Advanced Planning Briefings 
for Industi 7 on Septembei' 21 and 23. 

The briefings, co-sponsored by the 
Army Weapons Command and the 
American Ordnance Association, are 
expected to attract nearly 700 invited 
representatives from AWC’s research 
and development selected bidders list. 
The inHiiofvt, '“'presentatives will be 
■entations describing 
'’nd development 
'ated to future 
? the Weapons 

leld in the 
: Deere & 


OF EVENTS 


Aug*. 9-11: Public Relations So- 
ciety of American Convention, 
Denver, Colo. 

Aug*. 14: 20th Anniversary VJ 
Day. 

Aug*. 14-15: International Air 
Show, Abbotsford, Canada. 

Aug. 16: American Institute of 
Aeronautics & Astronautics 
Air Display, Ontario, Calif. 

Aug*. 18-20: American Astronau- 
tical Society Convention, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 19: National Aviation Day, 

Aug. 30-Sep. 5: American Me- 
teorological Society Meeting, 
Boulder, Colo. 

Aug. 31: Aerospace Deay, Bart- 
lesville, Old a. 

Sep. 22-26: 20th Annual Con- 
vention of the National De- 
fense Transportation Associ- 
ation, Detroit, Mich. 

Oct. 4-17: PACIFIC CONCORD 
I, tactical air exercise involv- 
ing units of the Royal Austra- 
lian Air Force, the Royal New 
Zealand Air Force and the 
U. S. Air Force to be held in 
eastern Australia. 


Mississippi Forms 
Association of Govt. 
Contractors 

A U.S, Civil Service Commisaion 
spoiiaorcd conference was held recent- 
ly in Biloxi, Miss., to discuss possible 
organization of a Mississippi Gulf 
Coast Association of Government Con- 
tractors to provide for equal employ- 
ment opportunity in the area. 

In addition to Civil Service Com- 
mission representatives, the conference 
was also attended by personnel from 
the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, the Nation- 
al Aeronautical and Space Adminis- 
tration, the Depax’tment of Defense 
Equal Employment Opportunity Pro- 
gram and businessmen from the 
Mississippi coastal area, In all, some 
SIX counties were represented at the 
meeting: Pearl River, Hancock, Har- 
rison, Stone, George and Jackson. The 
proposed contractor's association 
would direct its efforts towax’d long 
range programs of equal employment 
opportunity in the counties. 


Army Officers 
Receive Outstanding 
Management Training 

The Army is constantly improving 
the management ability of its officers. 
One of the methods used involves par- 
ticipation by selected officers in man- 
agement courses conducted by leading 
universities. 

Typical of these courses are the 
Advanced Management Programs con- 
ducted by Harvard University and the 
University of Pittsburgh. These are 
training; grounds designed to sharpen 
the abilities of outstanding executives 
from industry who ordinarily deal 
with top management problems of 
significant financial dimension and 
long-range business policy. 

The Amy has been enrolling offi- 
cers in the Harvard program since 
September 1947 and in the University 
of Pittsburgh program since Pebini- 
ary 1951, and to date 282 officers have 
had the opportunity to complete this 
training. They have benefited by 
sharing the lessons of their own ex- 
periences and the experiences of the 
potential leaders of industry encom- 
passing widely divergent backgrounds. 

In a recent letter to Lieutenant 
General J. L, Richardson, Deputy 
Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquar- 
ters, Department of the Army, Mr. 
Albert Frey, the Director of the Man- 
agement Program for Executives, 
Graduate School, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., praised the outstanding 
contribution of the Army officers who 
have participated in the program. 

“These men have been outstanding 
contributors to the success of our pro- 
gram ... in two of the last four ses- 
sions the class president was from 
Depai’tment of the Amy,” Mr. Frey 
stated. 

General Richardson says that tlie 
Army is fortunate to paiUcipate in 
and contribute to the programs of 
both Harvard and Pittsburgh, and is 
extremely pleased with the broadened 
outlook and knowledge the officer par- 
ticipants have gained from the exper- 
ience, With the tremendous technologi- 
cal advances in industry and the eoii- 
commitant impact on global strategy 
and weapons systems, it is impera- 
tive that our outstanding officers — 
possibly future generals — keep in step 
with new and improved management 
techniques, Participation in programs 
such as those offered by Haiwai’d and 
Pittsburgh is one method used to in- 
sure that the Army^s future leaders >. 
are constantly up to date, 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon, Cynia U» Vance, Hep. Secre- 
taiy of Defense, at U.S, Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y,, June 24. 

Hon, Jolm T, McNiitiffhton, Asst. 
Secretaiy of Defense (Intemational 
Security Affairs), at Brookings In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., June 24. 


ARMY 

Brig, Gen, Harry G. Woodbury, Dep. 
Dir, for Comprehoiiaive Planning, Of- 
fice of Dir. of Civil Works, at dedica- 


tion of John Redmond Dam, Burling- 
ton, Kan., June 19. 

Mai, Gen. Austin W. Betts, Dep, 
Chief of Research & Development, at 
Inter-Disciplinary Colloquia, Sandia 
Corp., Sandia Base, Albuquerque, 
N.M.. June 28. 


NAVY 

RAdm, William A, Brockett, Chief, 
Bureau of Ships, at National Assn, of 
Naval Technical Siipei’visors Confer- 
ence, Honolulu, Hawaii, Juno 23; at 
launching of FLAINVIEW (AGEH- 
1), Lockheed Shipbuilding & Con- 


struction Co., Seattle, Wash., June 28 
(appearance only); at commissioning 
of PERTH (Australian ship), Boston 
Naval Shipyard, Boston, Mass., July 
10 (appearance only). 

Hon, Victor M. Longatreet, Asjat, 
Secretary of the Navy (Financial 
Management), at Freedom Bell Cele- 
bration, Memplds, Tenn., July 6. 

AIR FORCE 

Mnj, Gen. Ben I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Society 
of Photographic Instioimentation En- 
gineers meeting, San Francisco, 
Calif., Aug* 16. 


Office of Appalachian 
Studies Formed 

The Army*s Corps of Engineers has 
established an Office of Appalachian 
Studies (OAS) to undertake a com- 
prehensive study of the water and re- 
lated land resoui’ces of the Appala- 
chian Region and to prepare a plan 
for putting: those resources to work 
in stimulating economic growth in the 
region. 

The study will he carried out in 
close cooperation with the Appala- 
chian Regional Commission, a joint- 
Federal- State activity established un- 
der the Appalachian Regional Devel- 
opment Act of 1966 to form overall 
programs for economic growth, 

The new Office of Appalachian 
Studies will have its headquarters in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and will function as 
part of the Coi^ps of Engineers* Ohio 
River Division under the Division En- 
gineer, Brigadier General W. P. Leber. 
It will have a small staff of engineers, 
economists and other resources-plan- 
ning specialists headed by Colonel 
John G. H. Lee, Jr. Its work will be 
closely coordinated with other de- 
partments and agencies, both Federal 
and State, engaged in the work. 

The plan to be fonnulated by the 
OAS will embrace all or parts of 19 
major river basins located within 
several Corps of Engineers Districts 
and Divisions, whose staffs will par- 
ticipate in the study in their respec- 
tive areas. The studies will include 
engineering and economic surveys and 
will deal vnth such matters as recrea- 
tion, flood control, water quality, 
water supply, navigation and the 
like. 


Group Formed to Study 
Procurement of Radios 
and Electronic Equipment 

A study group to conduct a com- 
prehensive analysis of the policies and 
practices in the procurement of radios 
and electronic equipment in Federal 
Supply Groups (FSG) 58 and 59 has 
been established in the Defense Supply 
Agency. 

The study — acheduled to be com- 
pleted by June 30, 1966 — will include 
development of data relating to the 
operations of the Coordinated Pro- 
curement Program for all items in 
FSG 68, Communication Equipment, 
and FSG 69, Electrical and Electronic 
Equipment Components, managed by 
both the military services and DSA, 
The analysis and assessment portion 
of the study will focua on radios and 
associated components and parts in 
FSC 5820 and 6821, 

The study was initiated at the re- 
quest of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations & Logistics) 
Paul R. Ignatius. In a memorandum 
of March 20, 1966 to the Military De- 
partments and the Director, DSA, Mr, 
Ignatius stated: 

^^Recently it has come to my atten- 
tion that each of the Military Depart- 
ments procure radios of various types, 
and certain electronic equipment and 
components from the same manufac- 
turers. The House Appropriations 
Committee has been critical of this 
arrangement and has pointed out 
several problems which arise from it, 

**By this memorandum I am request- 
ing the Director, Defense Supply 
Agency, to undertake a comprehen- 
sive analysis of our policies and prac- 
tices in procuring radios of all types, 
and electronic equipment in Federal 
Groups 58 and 69.” 


DSA Makes Advance 
Procurement Information 
Available to Industry 

Defense Supply Agency (DSA) 
Centers are providing, or will in the 
future provide, estimates to industry 
of future procurements as part of a 
continuing effort to improve industry/ 
DOD relationships. 

The advance procurement infoinna- 
tion is released to all firms on the 
bidders mailing' list concurrently and 
release of the information is an- 
nounced in the Comn^erce Business 
Daily. Timing of the information re- 
leases depends on the inventory man- 
agement system of the DSA Center 
involved and the nature of the items 
managed, 

DSA Centers now releasing advance 
pi’ocurement iiifonnation are: 

Defense Clothing and Textile Supply 
Center 

2800 South 20th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa, 10101 
Telephone; HOward 6-2000 

Defense Constnjction Supply Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 
Telephone; 236-3131 

Defense Electronics Supply Center 
160Y Wilmington Pike 
Dayton, Ohio 46401 
Telephone: 262-6651 

Defense General Supply Center 
Richmond, Va. 23219 
Telephone; 276-3861 

Defense Industrial Supply Center 
700 Robbins Ave, 
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by 

Gen. B. A. Scliriever, USAF 


Pppulsion is a pacing area of technology in the devel- 
opment of new aeronautical and space vehicles, as well 
as the true aerospace vehicles which are versatile enough 
to operate efficiently both within and outside of the earth's 
atmosphere. 

Four areas of propulsion technology look particularly 
promising for further development: gas turbine tech- 
nology; chemical x'ocket propellant technology; electric 
propulsion; and the supersonic combustion x’amjet, or 
SCRAMJET. 


Gas Turbine Technology, 

The gas turbine engine is already well proven on 
today’s military and commercial jets. For the future, it 
offers real potential for efficient operation at widely 
divergent mach numbers and altitudes. 

A leading feature of the gas turbine engine is flexi- 
bility, and strong efforts are being made to further in- 
crease this capability. Greater fuel economies and per- 
formance capabilities can be achieved by improving such 
component parts as the compressor, combustor, turbine 
and nozzle. 

The turbine component is the heart of the gas turbine 
engine, and until now has been the major limiting factor, 
The high temperature and high sti'ess loadings to which 
the tuL^ine blades are exposed have limited current oper- 
ating temperature to about lYOO® or 1800°F, Recent ad- 
vances in materials and cooling techniques have already 
allowed this temperature range to be increased consid- 
erably. 

Improved gas turbines will be significant for future 
systems, such as the C-5A. The low fuel consumption 
required to give the C-6A its long range will be achieved 
by the use of efficient high bypass turbofans with in- 
creased turbine temperature capability. 

Improved exhaust nozzle efficiency which is important 
for better engine performance is also possible. 


Chemical Rocket Propellant Technology. 

A second area with potential for progress is chemical 
rocket propellant technology, Preliminary indications from 
our inhouse and civilian laboratories show that it is 
possible to develop new forms of very high energy chem- 
icals with two or three times the energy potential of 
current propellants, 

Several approaches exist that should raise the delivered 
specific impulse of storable liquids up to 380 seconds. 

A significant increase in the specific impulse of chem- 
ical rockets might be achieved through the use of air 
augmentation. 

Two forms of air augmented rockets currently interest 
the Air Force, One is the ducted ropket, which uses 
subsonic burning in a duct fed by fuel-rich exliaust gas 
the rocket and by air from the atmosphere. 

The second consists of a chemical rocket engine 
eqmpped with a nozzle ejector shroud. This system is 
referred to as the RENE cycle. This form of air aug- 
mented rocket can be operated with or without after- 
burning and appears to be able to operate efficiently over 
^ range of trajectory environments. 

Solid propellant technology programs are advancing 
the capability of powerplants in terms of thrust size, 
energy content, and such operating characteristics as burn 
time, stop-start and variable thxnast. A major benefit can 

ingredients, especially 
light-metal hydrides m place of the aluminum powder 
currently being used as the fuel additive. The energy 
increase afforded by these new hydrides reflects a very 
substantial increase in payload capability for future 
missiles and space launched vehicles. 

The space launch vehicles envisioned for the post-1970 
time period— recoverable launch vehicles in pai^icular^ 


pose a ti-emendous challenge to pi’opulsion technology, 
Rocket engines producing much higher performance than 
that available fi’om current engines will be i^equired for 
recoverable aerodynamic type launch vehicles. 

The high pressui'e, LOX-hydrogen rocket engine using 
a two-stage combustion cycle looks very promising in this 
connection. The Air Force Systems Command's Research 
and Technology Division, through its Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratoiy, has directed exploratory development pro- 
grams in this area for the past three years. Progress 
has reached the point whex'e a full scale pi’ototype engine 
can be developed, 

Electric Pi’opiilsioix Technology. 

The third major area of propellant technology that 
appears very promising Is electric propulsion. The poten- 
tial thrustor candidates include several efficient devices 
covering the specific impulse range of 500 to 10,000 
seconds. 

A distinct advantage of electric propulsion is the ex- 
tended lifetimes that can be obtained. Present programs 
are aimed to extend lifetimes at increased performance 
levels. Such aspects of electric propulsion systems as 
power conditioning, feed systems and control systems are 
being researched to provide the technology necessary for 
a complete electric propulsion system. At the present 
time there is a joint USAF-NASA program to study the 
feasibility of a Solar-Electric Spacecraft for Planetary 
Probes. 

One of the most promising applications for electrical 
propulsion systems is in attitude control and station keep- 
ing for near earth satellites. Electric propulsion can also 
be used for orbit changing. In the 1970 to 1980 time 
period electric propulsion systems may bo developed to 
provide primary thrusting for deep space scientific probes 
and manned missions. 

Supersonic Combustion Ramjet Technology, 

The fourth area of propulsion technology is the super- 
sonic combustion ramjet, or SCRAMJET. A number of 
promising SCRAMJET approaches and applications have 
been studied for several years in laboratories and research 
facilities throughout the world. 

The SCRAMJET is the most promising approach today 
for sustained hypersonic flight. It could make feasible 
the development of recoverable launch vehicles for flight 
speeds up to about 8,000 miles per hour as an initial step. 
Additional developnxent can lead to speeds of about 17,000 
miles per hour, which would permit the delivery^ of very 
lax'ge payloads into space at less than one-fifth tlxe unit 
cost that is presently required. 

The SCRAMJET has px'omising flexibility that would 
permit economical and efficient ranges in speed from 
miles per hour. Thus it could be used 
efrectivoly on hypersonic transport aircraft with both 
military and commercial applications. With SCRAMJET 
techncHogy in hand it would be conceivable to bring 
New Delhi within about an hour's flying time of New 
York and at I’easonable cost. 

Propulsion is a pacing ai*ea of technology because the 
times involved can bo very long. Naturally the 
advances that are achieved in the propulsion area need 
to be matched by advances in a number of other technical 
areas, 

These advances can lead to really significant progi’ess, 
both in aeronautics and in space. But this progress de- 
pends on the strength of our technology programs. We 
simply cannot postpone or delay these efforts. Those in- 
dustries that push a strongly backed and aggressive pro- 
gram nx propulsion technology today will have the lead 
in tomorrow's military and commercial applications. 
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Major Crossroads in Space Program 

(Continued from Page 2) 

missions which can and should be performed in space. 
Before we can make that determination, we will need 
more fundamental knowledge than we have today. We 
cannot afford to make decisions based upon instinct or 
wishful thinking or so-called ‘^common sense.*' The hard, 
scientific realities of space must be investigated, under- 
stood and profoundly appreciated before we can commit 
ourselves to any purely military missions beyond our 
atmosphere. 

This is not to say that we don't know what our military 
responsibilities are in regard to space. These we have 
recognked with increasing clarity. We must avoid tech- 
nological surprises; we must stay abreast of all scientific 
discoveries and technological advancements that may have 
military significance; and we must develop and maintain 
a capability to carry out in space any military mission 
which can be performed there more effectively^ more eco- 
nomically, or more dependably than it can from the earth 
or in the air. 

The big question mark in deciding how and where wo 
can best provide our nation with the security it requires 
is MAN. We simply don't have enough expenence as yet 
to say with any certainty what his abilities or limitations 
in space will be. There is urgent need for more basic 
knowledge of the near- Earth space environment and 
man's ability to operate in that environment. And I am 
convinced that the only way we are going to find out what 
man can and cannot do in space is to put him up there 
and require him to conduct some meaningful experiments. 
I mean comprehensive, carefully designed experiments to 
determine what he can do in space — not merely as a 
passive observer in a totally pre-planned flight, serving 
primarily as a sensor, or a monitor of sensors, but as an 
active participant who can use his powers of analysis 
and decision to alter the course of the investigations in 
such a way as to produce the maximum of verifiable and 
quantifiable data on man's abilities to survive, overcome 
and perhaps take advantage of the space environment, 

I happen to be one who is convinced that we will find 
military missions which can best be performed by man in 
space — not just because I wear a blue suit and am condi- 
tioned to, and perhaps nostalgic for, man's active role in 
our nation's defense, but because history tells me that in 
every environment in which man has learned to live — on 
the land, whether it be in arctic or tropical climates, on 
and under the sea, and in the air — there have emerged 
valid military missions which man himself can best per- 
form. Unfortunately, I can't prove that this extrapolation 
of history is valid, but neither can I be proved wrong, 
until we get men — not just one or two, but meaningful 
numbers of men — into space and determine what they can 
and cannot do to contribute to our military mission. 

I believe the Manned Orbital Laboratory (MOL), as 
presently proposed by the Department of Defense, will 
enable us to come up with some of the answers. For the 
first time, we will be able to put military men in space 
whose primary interest will be in military missions. They 
will perform certain experiments that will let us know 
how well man can withstand the stresses resulting from 
the effects of lon^ periods of weightlessness, confinement, 
isolation and radiation and meteorite hazards; and how 
effectively his senses operate, especially his vision and his 
manual dexterity while working inside and outside an 
orbiting space station. 

MOL will also enable us to investigate in more detail 
the effects of space environmental phenomena on metals, 
m^aterials, fluids and lubricants while under man's direct 
observation and control. 

It will greatly facilitate scientific observations and 
experiments in the fields of astronomy, geodesy, bioscience 
and other areas which cannot be duplicated on earth. 

Also, various operational techniques can be developed 
for such tasks as in-space maintenance and repair. 

In other \vords, from experiments conducted in MOL 
by our astronauts, we hope to identify the militarily use- 
ful space missions which man will be able to perform. 

I am convinced, however, that MOL is not going to pro- 
vide us with all of the answers. As a matter of fact, it 
may provide more questions than answers, just as opera- 
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tion of aircraft at high altitudes and high accelerations 
did. We designed around those problems with oxygen 
systems, heated clothing or cabins and anti-G suits; but 
these engineering designs were the outgrowth of thou- 
sands of hours of painstaking, difiicult and, sometimes 
discouraging, fundamental research, In the same way, 
MOL will tell us more about xohat happens in space, but 
it will take a great deal more sophisticated and funda- 
mental research, both in space and in our laboratories here 
on earth, before we can understand why and how it 
happens. 

We do not know about all the stresses man will be sub- 
jected to in prolonged space flight, but we can anticipate 
many of them; noise and vibration, g-Ioadings, weight- 
lessness (which, if compensated for by some form of 
artificial gravity, the gravity may, in turn, produce other 
stresses), ionizing radiation, fear, prolonged states of 
alert, close confinement, use of reclaimed water and spe- 
cial foods, a recycled atmosphere, odors, temperature and 
humidity changes, restriction of physical movement, dis- 
ruption of normal day-night and work-rest cycles, monot- 
ony, fatigue and loneliness. To what degree these com- 
bined stresses will affect his operations, how to reduce the 
effects, or eliminate them, and what other unpredicted 
stresses may occur, we have yet to learn. 

This, then, is one cine, I feel, to the direction that our 
future space program must take — a greater emphasis 
upon a fundamental understanding of man himself and 
the environment in which he is to operate. I am not pro- 
posing that to do so we should reduce our emphasis on 
deep space exploration in the future — as a matter of fact, 
I contributed to and supported the decision to make a 
manned lunar landing the focus of our present program, 
because I was and still am convinced that this kind of a 
long-range goal gives any program a sense of direction 
and cohesivness and viability. I am saying, however, 
that at the same time that we pursue these frontier ex- 
plorations, we, must continue to explore and investigate 
and try to understand the environment and phenomena of 
space in a more deliberate, fundamental and sophisticated 
way. 

We are all conditioned by our experiences and back- 
ground, of course, and one reason that I feel as I do is 
undoubtedly because this kind of fundamental research is 
the job of my present command, the Office of Aerospace 
Research (OAR). We are charged with conducting or 
monitoring basic research in those areas of science that 
seem to offer the greatest potential to Air Force interests. 
Much of this research is not related to the space program, 
but more than a little of it is. We are quite directly 
concerned with contributing to the solution of problems 
pertaining to space environment, communications, naviga- 
tion and control, propulsion, re-entry, life support sys- 
tems and many other topics that are of paramount inter- 
est to people in the space program. 

{Coniimied on Page 24) 
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World-Wide Communications 


{Continued from Page 6) 

channel microwave system that runs the width of the 
isthmus. 

The STRATCOM-Pacific subcommand was activated on 
November 3, 1964, with headquarters at Schofield Bar- 
racks on Oahu, On that date STRATCOM-Pacific ac- 
quired supervision over Army relay centers on Oahu, 
Okinawa, Taiwan, in Saigon and in Bangkok. On the 
same date also the extensive Pacific ionospheric scatter 
system was transferred from contractor operation to 
STRATCOM-Pacific. STRATCOM also operates major 
radio circuits westward from Hawaii. 

To complete the picture, STRATCOM is also respon- 
sible for the operation of ground stations for the Defense 
Satellite Communications Program. The Army’s Satellite 
Communications Agency (SATCOM) at Port Monmouth 
has the job of all R&D for the ground environment, 
while STRATCOM is charged with installing, operating 
and maintaining the ground stations. 

Two detachments of USASCC-CONUS troops. Detach- 
ments Nos. 10 and 11, continue to be deeply engaged in 
this newest mode of military communications — space 
satellites. Originally, from early 1962, they manned 
Army’s first large fixed stations built for satellite com- 
munications — at Fort Dix, N. J., (Det, 10) and at Camp 
Roberts, Calif., (Det. 11). Here they pioneered in the 
art of communicating by satellite relay under a research 
and development program technically supervised by the 
U. S. Army Satellite Communications Agency in a joint 
DOD-NASA effort. 

t During 1964 teams of experienced STRATCOM opera- 
tors from the two detachments went overseas to sot up 
and^ man small transportable satellite communications 
stations located in Hawaii, the Philippines and elsewhere 
in the Par East. 

All this suffices to show how significant and how fast 
growing are STRATCOM responsibilities and activities 
—not to mention important changes and new developments 
in Taiwan and in Korea, Neither has mention been made 
of some very important field commands of STRATCOM 
in the United States, such as the Joint Supply Command 
at Port Ritchie, Md., the Interagency Communications 
Agency in the Washington area, the Radio Propagation 
Agency with headquarters at Fort Monmouth, and the 
11th Signal Group at Port Lewis, Wash. 

In short, STRATCOM’s responsibility is just about 100 
per cent operations, seven days a week, 24 hours a day- 
moving traffic, getting installations up and systems in op- 
eration, testing and evaluating equipment and systems, 
developing experience (and skilled operators) in new 
ways of doing things, staying ahead in ideas of improve- 
ment and in new and better applications. 

Strategic communications are fast being adapted to 
the requirements of this era of jet speeds and rocket 
weapons. Strategic communications must be nearly os 
rapid in the instant provision of communications as tac- 
tical systems. They must be fully as traneportahU as 
tactical systems, and they must certainly be even more 
reliable and must have infinitely more capaeity than tac- 



Communications Team Assembles a New Experiments 

Capable of Comnumicat 

mg with a SYNCOM Satellite. 


tical systems. The realities of military success, with or 
without missile intervention, demand quick communica- 
tions that have absolutely no respect for distance or geo- 
graphical location. 

To cite an example, recently STRATCOM was asked to 
provide a special high priority circuit in an area halfway 
around the globe. The requirement was to be met, not 
days, but in hours. Within 24 hours the transportable 
radio system, its security equipment, its installation and 
operating teams were all assembled and aboard an air- 
craft flying for the Far East designation. Thus it can be 
seen that strategic communications today must be cap- 
able of responding in an entirely different way than a 
few short years ago. 

For this kind of quick reaction, this kind of contingency 
operation that requires strategic communications entry 
into the DCS, or extension of the DCS, in support of 
Axmiy commanders, of missions assigned by the Chief of 
Staff or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, STRATCOM does 
in fact, possess a first line organization of troops and 
equipment. 

The organization is the 11th Signal Group, a prototype 
unit tailored to execute these and other special and unique 
communications missions. The 11th is scheduled to have 
three large communications companies, one of which is 
now being equipped with a mix of the latest long distance 
transportable communications packages. 

A flourishing strategic development of the DCS (in 
which Army communicators of STRATCOM made impor- 
tant contributions) is the switched circuit automatic net- 
work, or SCAN, now known ns the first generation of 
pcs AUTOVON, the Automatic Voice Network. Work- 
ing with the Bell Telephone Laboratories and with the 
Long Lines Department of AT&T, the Army in the early 
1960’s brought into being the initial automatic voice net- 
work of four switching ccnter.s. Subscribers use a touch- 
tone telephone handset to reach automatically any other 
subscriber in the network, or they may use a conventional 
phone to a switchboard which has lines into a iiearbv 
SCAN switching center. ^ 

The high-speed, high-voUime data portion of AUTO- 
VON is gradually being transferred to AUTODIN, the 
automatic digital network of the DCS, with the ultimate 
objective of restricting AUTOVON to voice (and low 
^xGod data) service. Thus AUTOVON is in the main a 
DCS network of voice communications. 

In all these and many other on-going developments of 
the future, STRATCOM continues to support Army’s por- 
tion of the DCS the world over. 

“Support” is hardly the right word. It smacks of a 
static state of affairs, and present developments are 
obviously anything but static. 


Ad Hoc Group to 
Study Navy Procurement 

An ad hoc group to study ways and incans to improve 
Navy procui*ement planning has been established in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Material, ^ 

charter — signed by Vico Admiral Galantin, 
Chief of Naval Material, on March 31, 1965 — charges the 
ad hoc group with responsibility to develop “policy, pro- 
cedural and organizational guidance required to integrate 
procurement planning with technical and financial plan- 
ning m the weapon system developmont/acquisitions 
process,” 

The charter directs that prime emphasis be placed on 
ensuring that procurement planning is formalized early 
enough m the overall planning cycle to support effective 
weapons system acquisition.” 

Admiral Galantin requested the ad hoc group, in con- 
ducting its study, to consult with appropriate Designated 
Pro.iQct Managers and functional elements in the Naval 
Material Support Establishment. | 

Captain J, L. Howard, SC, USN, Assistant Chief of 
Naval Material for Procurement, is chairman of the ad hoc t 
gi’oiip. w 
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UoS, Novy Hiyhliyhfs 
DOD/NSIA Advciric©cl Plonnin^ Brisfings 


This month* s **From The Speakers Rosirtivi** features 
:cerpt8 from the Navy addresses yiven at the regional 
OD-NSIA Advaneed Planning Briefings for Industry 
dd during March and April in Los Angeles, New York 
Ity, Chicago, Dallas and Washington, D. C. 

The Air Force pi'esentations will he covered in the July 
sue of the Bulletin. 


U.S. Navy Advanced 


Planning Requirements 



Office of Naval Material 

. . Because the Navy is anxious to insure that all who 
! qualified are afforded an equal opportunity to obtain 
vy business, we have aimed our remarks toward the 
n who has had few dealings with the Navy. Our com- 
nts, we believe, also will be meaningful to those of you 
om we already count as members of the Navy-industry 
m. 

going to invite four points to your attention t 
First, we should all understand how and why Navy 
requirements differ in nature from those of the other 
services. 

Second, you should know how the Navy is organized 
to do business. 

Thii'd, I want to explain the missions of the Navy in 
terms which will help you make a "market analysis” 
01 our needs, 

Finally, PH call attention to procedures for entering 
^ the Navy contracting arena, 

^0 set the framework of this review, I have to point out 
t the Navy material and equipment problem differs, in 
oaaic nature, from those of the other armed services. 

deploys its surface, sub-surface and airborne 
i.^s from the polar regions of the globe to the tropics, 
from outer space to the deepest depths of the oceans. 
jJur submarines operate under the Arctic ice pack, 
ihe task force in Antarctica is a Navy unit. 

At® moving farther into "inner space” — 

the deep ocean — is a Navy program. 


® The Navy is also concerned with outer space, and 
relies on satellites for communications, navigation 
and weather surveillance. 

This summary emphasizes the fact that Navy warfare 
systems encounter extremes across the total spectrum of* 

• Temperature, 

• Water pressure. 

® Sea motion and explosive shock. 

® Aerodynamic heating, 

• Salt water corrosion. 

• Space radiation. 

• Other similar physical forces, 

4 - 1 , XT aspects of Navy systems to explain 

that, as a Navy con ti'actor, you may encounter unusual 
specihcations. But stringent contractual requirements 
make good sense when viewed from the perspective of the 
demands which might be made on the product, as well as 
from our outlook as taxpayers eager to get the most for 
our defense dollars. 


n* J business with the Navy? 

f undamental to the answer of that question is knowledge 
of how the Navy is organized to do business with you. 

ihe part of the Navy which is concerned with providing 
logistical^ support for the operating forces of the Navy 
and Marine Corps is called the Naval Material SuppoH 
Establishment, As Chief of Naval Material I command 
that organization. 

The Naval Material Support Establishment consists 
basically of four material bureaus: The Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, the Bureau of Ships, the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, and the Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Of $9.4 billion appropriated for Fiscal Year 1966 logis- 
tics support, .$4,4 billion goes to the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, 

The Bureau of Ships is obligating in Fiscal Year 1966 
some $1.8 billion in building 49 new ships, including 16 
new anti-submarine destroyer escorts. This bureau also 
will spend considerable sums— about $1.1 billion— for pro- 
curement of ship related material and for support of fleet 
operations, 
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The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts appropriations 
average about a quarter of a billion dollars, which will 
be spent for purchase of goods and services needed at 
naval installations, and for food, clothing and other gen- 
eral supplies. 

The Bureau of Yards and Docks, the Navy’s oldest 
bureau, will supervise the expenditure of this year’s ap- 
propriation of about ^400 million for the operation and 
upkeep of naval stations, and $260 million of military 
construction money. 

. . . How does the funding and financial process tie in to 
the missions of the operating forces? The main “torque 
converter” between the programming and budgeting sys- 
tem and the fighting forces is the Five Year Force Struc- 
ture and Financial Program, , . . 

Let us look at trends within three of the programs, and 
see how these trends affect the Navy, 

Program One of the Five Year Force Structure and 
Financial Program supports Strategic Retaliatory Forces. 
The ^ Navy part of this program consists of onr Fleet 
Ballistic Missile submarines. 

... While the annual trend is downward, two aspects 
of Program One are tending upward. The cost of opera- 
tion is increasing, as more submarines spend mox*e time at 
sea, and the cost of research and development is rising. 

A major portion of the increasing costs result from 
the development of Poseidon, Poseidon will cost about $900 
million for development, and about $1.1 billion for produc- 
tion and installation. 

•j. experience with Polaris is an indicator, (and I think 
It is) , the sub-eontraeting opportunities in connection with 
Poseidon will equal about 60% of the total px'ogram cost, 
Except for the Fleet Ballistic Missile Forces, the bulk 
of the Navy and Marine Corps are part of the General 
Purpose Forces which are supported under Program 
Three. Navy elements of the General Purpose Forces will 
absorb about $9,1 billion during this Fiscal Year, The trend 
into next Fiscal Year increases slightly; about $9.66 billion 
are programmed for Navy and Marine Corps General 
Purpose Forces in Fiscal Year 1966. 

General Purpose Forces can be best identified by their 
missions. Attack carriers and their embarked air wings, 
for example, have the basic mission of Strike Warfare, 
Many of you are interested in aviation, avionics or other 
air-oriented endeavors. Our general outlook is for expen- 
ditures in this area to continue at approximately their 
also satisfied that manned aircraft 
bS^futimes aircraft in particular have 

A second maior mission carried out by General Purnose 
Forces is Anti-Submarine Warfare. . . . In the Anti! 
Submanne Warfare field, the problem is no resources. In 
Fiscal Year 1966 we will assign $2,162 billion to Anti- 
Submarine Wartoe. No major fluctation in this figure is 
.We have enough money. What we 
need aie technical solutions to the problems of detectlmr 
classifying and localizing enemy submarines, 

welfare is a fourth mission of the Navy 
and Marine Corps. Large numbers of new arnnhibious 
type ships are being built, not only because a sizeable I 

ships are approach- 

f.| US'S 

the fcy. the'’ De|artm?nTrf 

Among the warfare systems of special interG«it tn t>in 

direct hand in the development and building of: 

b amphibious and landing craft, 

b. v/STOL assault aircraft. 

^’eunflrft *1?^*®*' ’"'eisbt, more effective Naval 

gunnre and missile support weapons, L 


d. All-weather system for controlling the ship-to-shore 
movement. ' 

. . . The sixth segment of the Five Year Force 
turc and Financial Prop-nm deals with researcKnd 
development. Of particular interest among the sMtem. 
now being developed is onowhich promises to make Sr 
contributions to man s ability to exploit the sea both 

Sifproject Deep Submergence Sys- 

-eated to 


moot four specific ronuirementsr ^ 

1. Location of stricken submarines and rescue of their 


2. Search for and recovery of small ohiGcf n i 

20,000 feet (incidentally, this depth covers 1)8% 
the ocean fioor). ^ ^o/o oi 

3. Salvage of submarines or ships on the continental 

"wf te'li'S Si" “'"S' '"'k 

nm "f* itiast November by the SpeS 

Projects Office, which is charged witli its inanageiS 
Like most systems in tlie early developmental phasT the 
Deep Submergence Systems Project is now fuided on "a 
relatively modest scale. Over the next flvo years the Navv 
plans to spend at least 200 million dollars in the 
engineering” aspects of deep submergence 
... As those of you who work with the Navv alrenrfv 

..SiiC SSt ■'S 

decide what part of it is of interest to your Arm 
Step two is to get on tho Bidders Mailing Lists 
Stop three is to follow through aggrossfvoly. If vou 

nnvfnu it dowii and send it to us. Wo are 

anxious to have your proposals. Send them either to the 
appropriate bureau chief or to mo. ‘ 

I might point out that nothing substitutes for a reason, 
ably brief well considered, written proposal Manfre?' 
sons who have good ideas try to soil thoso ideas orallv 
but usually this doesn’t work too well. 

ni 7 m?t PJ’oposnJs between all the cog- 

mzant ofllcos. Personal contact cnnT speed up or aubatl 

SpoS. ®«®b n®w 

Along this lino, I assure you that you will got an answer 
as pMinptly as possible. It may bo a posit^o answ !t 
may bo a quaffied positive answer, or' it ma7bo a nega 

Werroisinn?" unnecessarily pm- 

wnged decisions, If tho reply is negative, you will be free 

your rosources and efforts to moro promising 
giens. We won t leave you dangling on tho hook. * 
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It has been a pleasure to review Navy business possi- 
bilities with you, No one knows better than those of us 
who are responsible for logistics support of the fleet that 
Naval power is rooted in the scientific and industrial 
competence of our nation. We appreciate your interest 
and solicit your support. 


Bureau of Naval Weapons 



RAdm. E. E» Christensen, 
USN 

Asst. Chief for Plans 
and Programs 
Bureau of Naval Weapons 


. . , The mission of the Bureau of Naval Weapons is 
two-fold. It must provide the Fleet with superior weapons 
systems, and it must provide the support required to keep 
those systems operating. 

The Bux’eau^s responsibility for a weapon system covers 
the entire life cycle from the inception of research and de- 
velopment until its final withdrawal from seiwice. This 
includes the design, development, manufacture and, finally, 
the delivery to the Fleet of a fully operational system. 
While in service, the Bureau has the responsibilitj^ for the 
direct costs of operations and maintenance, including over- 
haul and modification. 

To accomplish its mission, the Bureau of Naval Weapons 
has an annual budget of about $4.6 to $6 billion. 

The Bureau^s interests in tne fields of aviation and 
ordnance are legion, They range from astronautics to 
aircraft; from missiles to bullets, The catapults, arrest- 
ing gear, fire control radars, directors and ASW equip- 
ments are all in our area of responsibility. 

. . . First, manned aircraft. 

We see no letup in the demand on the Navy^a carrier 
striking forces. Consequently, we will continue to look 
for improved aircraft performance for strike, recon- 
naissance and close air support missions. 

We seek new missiles — as our opponents acquire higher 
performance aircraft and missiles, we must improve the 
protection for our fleets. We will need higher performance 
missiles as well as superior interceptors capable of de- 
stroying enemy missiles, aircraft, or spacecraft. 


We will increase our use of space technology to improve 
the Navy’s capability in navigation, mapping and sur- 
veillance, and in developing systems to counter efforts to 
degrade the effectiveness of our naval task forces. 

As submarines go deeper and run more silently, our 
ASW problems will becoine more difficult. The volume of 
the sea to be searched increases as the submarine op- 
erates at greater depths. The job of detectioji equipments 
will become even more difficult, and will require extended 
range ASW weapons of much greater effectiveness and 
accuracy. 

In amphibious warfare, improved helicopters and fire 
support capabilities are required to back up the Marine 
Corps in landing operations. 

... Next, I will indicate some of the major projects on 
which we are working, or considering, to meet these 
requirements. 

For the next generation aircraft; in carrier-based 
types, we are interested in an all-weather attack aircraft, 
possibly using vertical take-off and landing techniques; 
an airborne early warning aircraft with greater effec- 
tiveness and less susceptible to detection and counter- 
measures; and an ASW aircraft having hovering capabil- 
ities as well as high speed and good range and endurance. 
We will require an advanced jet trainer and a new mis- 
sion support aircraft. 

In vertical take-off and landing investigations, as with 
helicopters, we arc participating with the other seiwices 
in several programs to investigate the potential of vari- 
ous techniques. 

The X-22 V/STOL program is Navy sponsored and fea- 
tures the dual tandem ducted fan concept. 

The NH-3A is a high speed research compound heli- 
copter in which we are investigating the behavior of heli- 
copter rotors at forward speeds in excess of those cur- 
rently attainable with conventional helicopters. This is a 
Navy managed program jointly funded by the Army. 

We foresee the helicopter being used in a wider variety 
of missions in the Navy. In addition to the uses which I 
have mentioned earlier, we may need a small manned 
ASW helicopter carrying both sensors and weapons 
which can operate from the deck of a destroyer. 

, . . Airborne electronics and their support have grown 
so complex that wc must now integrate the electronic sub- 
systems in the aircraft. Three such systems coming up in 
the future are IHAS (Integrated Helicopter Avionics Sys- 
tem), ILAAS (Integrated Light Attack Avionics System) 
and A-NEW (Airborne ASW Command and Control Sys- 
tem). All three use modular systems, digital computers 
and micro -electronics, Both IHAS and ILAAS will use a 
test system being developed called VAST (Versatile Avi- 
onics System Test). The test equipment also is modular 
and computeidzed, 

IHAS will be used initially to give the CH-63 Marine 
assault helicopter all-weqther capability for vertical as- 
sault and logistic support. It is planned to incorporate 
ILAAS in the A7 attack aircraft in 1967. 

A-NEW is being developed for airborne ASW command 
and control. It will integrate electronic and operational 
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functions to provide air crews automatically with solu- 
tions to ASW search and attack problems. 

In surface launched missiles, we are worklne: on the 
design of a standard missile to replace Tartar and Terrier. 

... We are studying a short-range ‘'point defense'^ 
missile system for use on the smaller combatant ships, 
and on auxiliary and amphibious types to give them a bet- 
ter air defense capability. 

In the airborne mis.sile field, the Phoenix system is being 
developed for the .F-lllB;_and we are working on the 
electro -optical (or TV-guided) air-to-sui*face missile, 
Walleye. 

In conventional ordnance, we are working on a 6" light- 
weight automatic gun, on rocketrassisted projectiles, an 
extended range ASROC, improved torpedoes, mines and 
free-fall weapons tailored for specific combat tasks. 

... A very important area of research involves the 
improvement of power plants. There has been great prog- 
ress in reducing the fuel consumption of the turbojet 
engine over the years, and this can be expected to con- 
tinue. Taking a brief look into the future, a regenera- 
tive turbofan is a distinct possibility for providing another 
step in reduction of fuel consumption. Such an achieve- 
ment would permit a sizable decrease in the weight of an 
aircraft for the same endurance, or an increase in the 
endurance for the same weight aircraft. 

. . . Needless to say, there are problem areas where we 
need the help of industry in providing solutions. 

The most pressing problem in weaponry is that of tar- 
get acquisition and identification. 

The best overall airborne short-range target acquisition 
system for surface targets still remains the piloPs un- 
aided eye. We are working on forward-looking and high 
resolution radar, infrared and electro-optical techniques 
in an effort to solve this problem. 

In the acquisition of air targets, from both ships and 
aircraft, we need better means of identifying the number 
of targets in a raid at long ranges. Of equal interest is 
more timely acquisition of low flying targets. 

In both shipborne and airborne radai', we must de- 
velop techniques for acquiring and tracking targets in an 
environment of heavy electronic jamming. 

Ill airframe technology, we are concerned with the 
special problems of aircraft launch and recovery aboard 
carriers, 


We need metliods for predicting structural fatigue and 
for monitoring the effects of individual hard cander land- 
ings so that damage can be assessed prior to the next 
flight. 

... Having covered our R&D areas of interest, let us 
turn to the budget and procurement, 

... Overall, there is an increase of over $S00 million 
in procurement. 


Well over a half-billion dollars of PY 1966 funds will 
be spent on these weapons systems: 

A7 Attack Aircraft 
AG Attack Aircraft 
Torpedo MK 46 
Dash 
Snakeye 


For operations and maintenance, the budget is increased 
about ?60 million over fiscal year 1966, PY 1966 
funds will support 7200 Navy and Marine Corps operating 
aircraft as well as the Bureau^s shore installations, These 
funds pay for such items as aircraft fuel and oil, and for 
the repair and overhaul of naval aircraft and ordnance, 
vnuu* ^ the PY 1966 budget, approximately $170 

million will be applied to exploratory development in such 
areas as: 


Airborne Sonars 

Aerial Navigation 

Underwater Guidance and Control 

Weapons Fire Control 

Guided Missiles 

Astronautics 


About $250 million of the budget will go into op- 
erational systems development of new weapon systems 
and improvements to existing systems. 


, . . Barring unforseen developments, we expect that 
the Bureau total budget will continue at a level of about 
$5 billion for several years. 

Now that I have discussed some of the monies that we 
will spend — 

How can one obtain information on the requiremenf<i 
of the Bureau of Naval Weapons? 

Many of you are familiar with the R&D Clinics which 
we hold periodically, and many of you work with us in 
associations such as the NSIA. In addition, we provide 
considerable written material to industrial scientific 
groups under our long-range scientific and technical plan- 
ning program, . .. . 

To advertise our procurement needs, the Bureau utilizes 
the Department of Commerce Business Daily to the maxi- 
mum extent possible consistent with security considera- 
tions. 

Additionally, many thousands of parts and stock for 
inventory are purchased tlirough field procuring activities 
such as the Aviation Supply Office in Philadelphia and 
the Ships Parts Control Center in Mechanicsburg 
Pa. Shopping lists of items purchased by those of- 
fices and items for which we are seeking new sources 
are also available. . . . 

We recognize that we can fulfill our mission only with 
the full cooperation and support of the industry team. 

We solicit your ideas and your proposals. These, and 
any questions that you may have, can be addressed to 
the Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons, Navy Department, 
Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of Ships 



UAdm, J. A, Brown, USN 
Asst. Chief of Bureau 
of Shijis for Design, 
Shipbuilding & Fleet 
Maintenance 


The mission of the Bureau of Ships is to create and 
care for ships needed by the Navy^s operating forces. We 
conceive, design, build and maintain the ships. We are 
concerned with everything from complete computer sys- 
tems to the simplest typo of housekeeping equipment. In 
addition to providing for the needs of the Navy and the 
Marino Corps, the Bureau of Ships procures ships and 
boats for the Army, the Air Force and for foreign coun- 
tries under the Military Assistance Program. 

. ♦ , In reseo/j'ch a7id development we cooperate with the 
Chief of Naval Research and the Chief of Naval Develop- 
ment in spoiisoiing a significant amount of work directly 
related to ship desi^. 

Ship I)e8iff7t and rrooHrG7ne7tt — In the design of ships, 
as in our R&D efforts, we share the workload with you. 
The Bureau of Ships Headquarters Establishment and 
Field Activities have a significant capability to prepare 
their own designs, both of the ship itself and of the ship- 
board equipment. While we think we are' second to none 
in the field of warship design, we have great I’espect for 
the competence of commercial ship design finns and ex- 
poct to continue to depend upon them for approximately 
half of our ship design work, 

Procurement of tlie ships themselves is handled by our 
Headquarters in Washin^on. The procurement of major 
quantities of components and systems for ships built by 
our Navy is shared between Headquarters and our Field 
Activities. 

The third major area of responsibility — that of 
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mainienxmce — is controlled by Headquarters and accom- 
p^lished by our Navy Yards and Industrial Managers. 
They, in turn, depend upon you for parts and raw ma- 
terials required to overliaul and modernize our ships. 

The fourth area is technical and material f^iipqyort of 
s/tips. In addition to providing support while ships are in 
overhaul, we must provide a large volume of material 
for shipboard use. The Bureau of Ships portion of this 
task is concerned with the technical items. The Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts and the Defense Supply Agency 
procure the common non-technical items, 

, , . In the reseai'ch and development area we will spend 
or obligate $296 million. In shipbuilding, which includes 
new construction and conversion, we will obligate $1,820 
billion, and in support of our fleet the Bureau of Ships 
co7itribution is $1.94 billion. 

. . . For purpose of advanced planning, what arc our 
future trends? 

The general trends in ships that may bring significant 
changes in our work are: First, the need to send our 
submersibles — both warships and research craft — to ever 
increasing depths. Second, the Navy’s need to find vehicles 
capable of reasonably high carrying capacity and truly 
high speed, up to 100 knots. Third, a continued uprating 
of ships of the same type we are building today, 

The search for greater depths and higher speeds em- 
phasizes the need for higher strength and lighter ma- 
terial for ships’ hulls. Investigations of improved steels, 
titanium, aluminum, glass reinforced plastics, and even 
solid glass will result in the use of increasing quantities 
of these materials. 

Our efforts to develop practical ships in the 30 to 100 
MPH category are centered about new hull forms. We 
will continue to develop hydrofoil ships, . . . 

Bosearch and development of ground olTects machines 
will attempt to increase the size and seaworthiness of 
this hull form. 

Closely related to these projects is the Marine Corps 
Amphiban Development Program. We need faster, lighter 
assault vehicles and Amphibious Support Vcliieloa capable 
of carrying 10,000 poxnicl payloads at speeds of 30-36 
knots. . . . 

What are we buying in terms of types and quantities 
of ships? FY 1966 finds us in an era, as many of you know, 
of large procurements of amphibious warfare ships and 
auxiliary type support ships. Faced with block obsolescence 
of our World War II support ships, we are replacing some 
and creating ne^y prototypes of others. At the same time, 
we are performing major conversions of World War II 
ships to extend their lives and allow a more orderly re- 
placement program the next time around. 

This program continues into FY 1966, changed to some 
degree, but with no major shift of emphasis. 

, . . Now, to approach the future from another aspect, 
we can examine the principal systems in our ships. The 
trends identified here will be I'eflected in both new con- 
struction and in modernization programs. 

electronics, the trend is to integration. 
Ihe large number of tasks, the limited number of prime 
locations and the interferoiices between separate systems 
require integration of the ship’s total electronics suit. 

Specifically — in the field of shipboard radar — a single 
radar system which will provide all the radar functions is 
required. These functions may include search, detection, 
tracking, weapons designation, missile guidance and air 
control, . . . 

System effectiveness for complete mission reliability will 
receive close attention. Electronics systems will be re- 
quired to remain on the air, or ready for use, for long per- 
iods with little or no time allowed for repair of failures. 
Automatic fault location and back-up systems will con- 
tribute to this goal, 

In the midst of increasing equipment complexity wg 
must keep the human tasks down to reasonable levels. . . . 

In the area of propulsion systems our trends will be to- 
war’d increased use of gas turbines, increased automation 
, of our propulsion systems and, further in the future, in- 
creased use of nuclear power. 


. . . Automation in propulsion plants is now being in- 
corporated in some ship designs, . . . Our objectives are 
the reduction of operating personnel and the improve- 
ment of reliability and operational capability. As we gain 
experience, we expect to automate other shipboard sys- 
tems. 

The Naval Nuclear Propulsion Program headed by 
Vice Admiral H. G. Kickover is a Joint Navy- Atomic 
Energy Commission effort to develop improveef reactor 
plants. This program is studying plants in a wide range 
of power ratings far installation in ships, ranging from 
small submarines to large aircraft carriers. 

One important project in this program is the develop- 
ment of a new type nuclear plant for a submarine. . , . 

In the Nuclear Surface Ship Development Program, the 
Department of Defense and Atomic Energy Commission 
have decided to proceed with the development of a very 
high-powered, long life reactor for application to a two- 
reaetor nuclear powered aircraft carrier. . . . 

A third major area is that of cargo handling. In the 
interests of both efficiency of operation and reduced man- 
power, the trend will be toward increased mechanization 
in handling of all types of commodities. . . . 

The requirements for amphibious operations demand 
that our ships have both a greater lift capability and a 
higher speed of unloading via both surface and air, In 
both amphibious and replenishment operations, we will 
also see a continued increase in the use of helicopters. 

Now, for a few important trends that apply to ships 
and to ship systems. 

The Navy’s interest in controlling ship’s noise — both to 
avoid detection aiul^ to improve our own sensors ability 
— will continue. Quieter ships are vital to our anti-sub- 
marine warfai’e effort, to submarine improvements and 
to our mine -sweeper program, 

... A program of increasing importance to component 
manufacturers is our program to shock harden the com- 
batant ships of the U, S, Navy, Our objectives in this 
program are to produce a ship wliich can absorb the 
blast and shock effects of nuclear and conventional weap- 
ons to at least the same degree as its human opera- 
tors. . , , 

Design work study is an analytical technique based 
upon simplification and method study techniques that all 
of you have utilized in plant operations. The primary 
object is to design a ship to require the minimum number 
of personnel and the minimum effort on their part for 
operation and maintenance. 

Computers are already a vital part of our ships* sys- 
tem, and the use of computers is steadily growing in the 
design of ships. In the foroseeablo future, ship design 
packages can inchido computer tapes suitable for direct 
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use by the shipbuilder in automated production operations 
such as plate cutting. 

So far I have been talking of ships and the equipment 
which we expect to find in them in the future. I think 
you also will be interested in the manner in which we 
plan to obtain these items. 

With the trend toward increased competition we have 
adopted two new methods for effecting it: Two-step for- 
mal advertising and multi-year procurement. Two-step 
formal advertising indicates, with a technical proposal, 
whether the potential bidders really understand the work. 
Then the second step, bidding, insures favorable prices 
to the gi'eatest advantage in the procurement of elec- 
tronics equipment, whereas the multi-year procurement 
method can be used for almost any items. , . . 

Because we are already approaching the limit of com- 
plexity which the crews can maintain, we must increase 
the reliability and maintainability of future equipment. 
We are not just asking you to do this: Our contracts will 
require it. 

Here are some of the steps which we will take in estab- 
lishing this program. 

We will consider reliability and maintainability early in 
the conceptual and design phases, 

Specifications, product descriptions and contracts will 
include specific minimum requirements as one of the 
major engineering factors. 

The contractor will have to demonstrate that acceptable 
levels have been met in the finished product. 

The procedures for monitoring progress are not firmly 
established. They will be developed as we learn how best 
to obtain these two vital characteristics. 

... In conclusion, we know that major advances in 
technology will continue, and that we need answers to 
lots of questions in that crystal ball. As Admiral Galantin 
and Admiral Christensen have said, we can always use 
new ideas and new talent. Let us have yours. 


Navy Sources of 
Industrial Information 


Repository for Canceled Specifications 
Established by DOD in Philadelphia 

The Defense Department has established an archival 
service for industry on superseded military specifications 
and other standard documents required for contractual 
obligations. Canceled documents to be made available bv 
this new archival service are those whicli are either listed 
in, or have been deleted from, the DOD Index of Specifi- 
cations and Standards. 

This repository will become operational on July 1 in 
conjunction with tlic Defense Single Distribution Point 
for Specifications at the Naval Supply Depot Phiin 
delphia. Pa. 

For ease of handling and retrieval, microfilm will be 
used for storage and record of tlie canceled documents 
thereby eliminating need for large volumes of old printed 
copies. Records of approximately 20,000 sucli documents 
are expected to be on hand on the opening date This 
quantity probably will increase at a rapid rate' since 
about 36,000 specifications and related documents are 
stocked and issued, a large proportion of which are con- 
tinually subject to change to meet new requirements. 

The archival service will provide, for tlio first time a 
single source for copies of old spociflentions issued bv 
all military services. There often are urgent demands 
for such individual documents which, even tliough not 
used for future procurement, still are effootive on con- 
tracts which have been in progress for several years or 
which cover roplaccmont parts in equipment used for a 
number of yeni's. 

The Office (rf Tcchiiicnl Data and Standardization Pol- 
/^’ of Assistant Secretary of Defense 

(Installations and Logistics), is issuing procedures for use 
of the new service. Those pi’ovide that industry requiriiic 
copies of canceled dociimeiits in fulfillment of contractual 
obligations may obtain these from the Director, Navv 
Publications and Printing Service Office (NPPSoUnD) 

1 hiladelphia. Pa. Requests must be accompanied by a 
cm-tiftcation of the need by the appropriate contracting 
officers, who may submit requests directly to the abovi 
Navy office. 


The new Naval Material Support Establishment com- 
prises the Bureau of Naval Weapons, Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts and Bureau of Yards 
and Docks under the direction of the Chief of Naval 
Material, Vice Admiral I. J. Galantin, USN. These 
bureaus buy weapons systems, goods and services from 
private industry amounting to nearly nine billion dollars 
yearly and close to 06 per cent of Navy expenditures for 
procurement. 


Fielding industry requirements for information related 
to these expenditures in the Office of the Chief of Naval 
Matenal, located in Room 1411, Main Navy Building, 
Washington, D. C. 20360, are the following: 


Capt. Bernard S. Solomon, USN 
Public Affairs Officer, MAT 09D 
Telephone; OXford 6-4822 & OXford 6-3001 


Cdr. Ted J. Bush, USN 

Asst, Public Affairs Officer, MAT 09D1 

Telephone: OXford 6-3001 & OXford 6-3312 


Mr. Kenneth P. Borgen 

Industrial Information Officer, MAT 09D3 

Telephone: OXford 6-2498 & OXford 6-3907 


Among other responsibilities, these individuals m-ena 
and disseminate factual material on Navy business*^ opei 
tions to contractors and technical journals: provide gu 

roovHiW information ?nSal®a 

'■oview; and approve and cooi-dina 
onmlnt riinJna^P su^eh as Research and Devi 


ARPA Selects Contractor 
For Project ALTAIR 

The DOD Advanced Research Projects Agency, ARPA, 
has selected Sylvania Electric Products, Inc.., of Waltham, 
Mass., to desig;n, fabricate and install a new experimental 
radar on Roi Namur Island in the Kwajalein Atoll. 

Designated Pi’oject ALTAIR (ARPA Long Range 
Iracking and Instrumentation Radar), the experimental 
radar will be used in conjunction with already operating 
instrunicntation in the area. It is anticipated that the 
further increase the capability of Project 
PKESS to conduct studies of the physics of vehicles re- 
eiiteriiiA- the earth's atmosphere. Project ALTAIR will be 
moi’e sensitive and will operate at different frequencies 
than radars now in use in ARPA's ballistic missile defense 
research program. 

The total funding of the project will approximate $20 
million, exclusive of military construction funds. Of this 
amount, Sylvania will receive initial funding of approxi- 
mately $12 million for the fabrication of hardware. Some 
portion of these funds will be utilized for subcontracting 
for the design and fabrication of certain components. 

The project will be monitored for ARPA by the U.S. 
Army Missile Command at Hxmtsville, Ala. The Lincoln 
Laboratory of Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Technical Director of Project .PRESS, will act as ARPA's 
technical consultant. 
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San Bernardino AMA 
Phase Out Announced 

Detailed plans for the phasing* out of logistics opera- 
tions at San Bernardino Air Materiel Area (AMA), Nor- 
ton, AFB, Calif., have been released by the Air Force 
Logistics Command (AFLC). 

This action is the first step in implementing the Secre- 
tary of Defense's directive of November 19, 1964, closing 
San Bernardino AMA. Phase I closing plans for Middle- 
town, AMA, Olmsted AFB, Pa., and Mobile AMA, Brooh- 
ley APB, Ala., were announced earlier. 

San Bernax’dino phase out differs from Middletown 
AMA and Mobile AMA in that Norton AFB is not 
scheduled to close. With AFLC activities moving from Nor- 
ton, responsibility for the base operation will shift from 
AFLC to the Military Air Transport Service effective July 
1, 1967. 

The following is a list of major responsibilities to be 
relocated from San Bernardino AMA during the period 
July 1966 to December 1966: 

To Ogden AMA, Hill AFB, Utah; 

• Materiel management and maintenance for Titan II 
(System Suppoi't Manager/Inventory Manager), 

• Materiel management for Titan II Aerojet Engines 
(FSC 2846 A), Titan II (Weapon System Storage Site) 
and Titan III (System Support Manager/Inventory Man- 
ager). 

• Maintenance for Titan II Trailers (FSC 2830), Gas 
Generating Equipment (FSC 3666), Lubrication and Fuel 
Dispensing Equipment (FSC 4930), Electrical Control 
Equipment (FSC 6110), Batteries (FSC 6140) and Gas 
Cylinders (FSC 8120). 

To Sacramento AMA, McClellan AFB, Calif.: 

• Materiel management and support for P437 and 
Booster and Rocket Engine. 

• Procuremexit for Atlas Boosters (LVIII), Titan I 
Boosters (LVIV), Atlas Rocketdyne Engine (FSC 2846- 
RA) and Special Procurement Projects. 

• Materiel management and support for Judge Advo- 
cate General AMA Claims, Logistics Field Assistance, 
Supply Distribution Point Relocation (now procurements 
of C-133 aircraft ^ares to new location), B-46 aircraft 
and Management Engineering Function (portion). 

• Maintenance for Precision Measuring Equipment 
Area Support, 


Nafional Armed Forces 
Museum Planned 

A National Armed Forces Museum, graphically de- 
picting the accomplishments of the Armed Foi'ces in war 
and peace, will be built on a 340-acre tract of land hov- 
dei'ing the Potomac River at Fort Washington, Md, 

In concept the museum would seek to inspire the public 
with a meaningful sense of the accompli snments of the 
Nation^s Armed Forces, their contributions to national 
development and the role played by our people in pro- 
viding the sinews of defense for maintaining a free, 
peaceful and independent society and culture in the 
United States of America, 

The museum would feature a pai'k complex with recon- 
structions of fortifications, earthworks, trenches and 
other military and naval facilities characteristic of mem- 
orable periods in our Nation^s history. The park area 
wcmld also have a ship basin in which to preserve and 
exhibit significant specimens of naval vessels, 

A central exhibit building, specially designed to house 
lai’ge pieces of military equipment, would include a study 
center for scholarly reseaixh into the meaning of war and 
Its effect on civilization. 

A large parade ground would accommodate parades, 
taUoos, militainr reenactments and similar spectacles. 

Portraying the Armed Forces' peacetime contributions 
Would be displays in science, nuclear energy, terrestrial 
and space exploration, electronics, engineering, aero- 
nautics and rhedicine. 


Dr. Hubertus Strughold 
Rocsives Aorospaco Medical Award 

Strughold, chief scientiat of the Aero- 
space Medical Division, Air Force Systems Command, 
18 this^ year s rm^ent of the Aerospace Medical Asso- 
ciation s Louis H. Bauer Pounders Award. The award is 
named for the late Louis H. Bauer, the "father of avia- 
non medicnne, one of^ the Association's co-founders and 
first president. It is given annually for the most signifi- 
cant contribution in space medicine. 

T 1-eferred to as “The Father of 

Space Medicine. In 1949 he was placed in charge of the 

Medicine at the 

UbAb School of Aviation, which is now known as the De- 
partment of Bioastronautics, USAF School of Aerospace 
Medicine, Brooks APB, Tex. 

Under his guidance, the Department of Space Medicine 
began development of the medical groundwork for the 
man in space program, directing the first studies of the 
environmental problems of space cabins in the world's 
first space cabin simulator. 

Strughold perfomed research at 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, and the 
University of Chicago and then returned to Germany 
where he was born and educated. He came back to the 
United States m 1947 to join the staff of the School of 
Aviation Medicine, now the USAF School of Aerospace 
Medicine. 


Unsolicited Proposals U.S. Navy 

{Conthmed fro^n Page 4) 

rather than the rule. Organizations which support applied 
research and exploratory development are not as sharply 
delineated as the basic research organizations and it is 
usually more difficult to find the cognizant group. 

In addition, any proposal which has a military appli- 
cation should be based on a careful investigation of the 
following aspects of the work: Is the military application 
a new one or an improvement of current practice? If so, 
does it appear that the successful completion of the work 
will provide a technique or equipment which will substan- 
tially alter our military capability? Is it technically feas- 
ible to integrate the new technique or equipment with 
existing systems? 

In other woi'ds, the prospective contractor who investi- 
gates the military aspects of a new concept can often 
decide for himself whether or not the idea is worthy of 
the expense of a formal proposal. Since the military spe- 
cialist who .processes the proposal follows somewhat the 
same procedure, he is at once impressed with a proposal 
which shows signs of having been prepared as the result 
of such an analysis, 

Many applied research proposals are technically com- 
plicated and they extend the state of the art to such an 
extent that the final answers are available only after a 
meticulous investigation. On the other hand, a first look 
nt some proposals immediately raises some questions 
which a prospective contractor should have been able to 
answer by a review of existing knowledge or a simple 
experiment. Any such information voids in a proposal are 
definitely a handicap to acceptance and any assumption is 
susceptible to rejection where there is doubt as to the 
validity of any of its components. It is not contended 
that the prospective contractor should undertake a re- 
search program before he submits a proposal, but it is 
definitely to his advantage to provide technical informa- 
tion to the extent that the reviewer can reject only on 
the basis of specifics. 

One last item of the formal proposal which should be 
handled with care — the costs involved. With decreasing 
military budgets, good technical proposals with unrealistic 
financial figures aix worthy of only verbal suppox^ and of 
no use to either the prospective contractor or the military. 

In summation, the successful contractor in the applied 
research and exploratory development area is the one 
capable of producing new or novel military applications 
of research and technical information and processing the 
complete technical investigation at a reasonable cost. 
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DOD Instniciion 4270 JO, ^^Stand- 
ards and Criteria for Penmnent Con- 
stiHiction—Generalf* April 15, 1965. 
Sets forth basic guidance and criteria 
for the design of military facilities of 
permanent constniction other than 
family housing, 

DOD Directive 5010,4t ^^Syste7n/ 
Project Management,*' May 4, 1965. 
Establishes DOD policy governing the 
use and application of System/Project 
Management, 


DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from : 

Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Room 3B938 The Pentagon 
Washington, D,C. 20301 


Aruicd Servicen Procm'ement Regit- 
laUoyi (ASPR) Rcvhmi No, 11, June 
f, 1965. Includes (1) updated Section 
I, Part 9, reflecting revised policy with 
respect to responsibility of contrac- 
tors which was issued in Defense Pro- 
curement Circulars ijS and #9; (2) 
ASPR Appendix containing uniform 
procedures for conducting the pre- 
award surveys; and (3) DD Form 
which will be completed by Govern- 
ment personnel conducting pre- award 
surveys. 


Dcfe7ise Procure^noit Circulwt^ No. 
27,^ April 29, 1905, December 19G4 
Edition of Standard Form 33, Invita- 
tion, Bid, and Award (Supply Con- 
tract) and Standard Pom 33A, Bid- 
ding Instructions, Terms, and Condi- 
tions (Supply Contract); and War- 
ranty clauses, ASPR 1-324, 6(a). 

Defense Procurement Circidar No. 

May 24, 1965. ASPR Section 
XXI— Procurement Management Re- 
porting System, 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or proce- 
dures in effect prior to publication 
of an Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR) revision. The 
items in each circular are cancelled 
after six months, unless specifically 
eliminated earlier by a new DPC 
publication in the ASPB. 
Aist^K subseribers will receive De- 
A 2?fT, ^^o.uui'ement circulars and 
AbfR revisions through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20402. 



Guidelines for Developing and Sub‘* 
viitting and Unsolicited Proposal to 
the Navy DcparUnent (NAVMAT 
4201), March 1965. 

Gtddelines for PrepaHng Moi^e Ef- 
fective Engineering Proposals (NAV- 
MAT P-4856), March 1965. 


NAVMAT Guidelines are 
available from: 

Chief of Naval Material (MAT 
444) 

Department of the Navy 
Washington, D.C, 20360 


Co7ig7*essional Directoi'y, 89th Con- 
gress, Ja7ma7*y 1965. Beginning with 
a brief biography of the Vice Presi- 
dent, this official directory presents 
short biographies of each of the Mem- 
bers of the Senate and of the House, 
listed by State, s and districts, respec- 
tively, Additional data on each of the 
lawmakers is also included, such as 
his committee memberships, term.s of 
service, administrative assistant and 


sKcretury, aiKi room aiKi teiepnone 
number, The directory also lists oifi- 
cials of the courts, the military estab- 
lishment and other Federal depart- 
ments and agencies; Goveimors of 
States and Territories; foreign dip- 
lomats; and members of the press, 
radio and television galleries, A de- 
scription of the Capitol building, its 
grounds and floor plans is included, 
as are maps of the congressional dis- 
tricts for each state. 

Catalog No, 

Y4.P98/l:l/89-l Cloth $3.00 
Thumb-Indexed Edition Cloth $4.76 


Pocket Gongveaaional Directo‘>'y, 
89th Congress, January 1905. Photo- 
graphs of President Lyndon B, John- 
son, Vice President Hubert H. Huin- 
phr^, officials of the Senate, House, 
the Capitol, and members of Congress 
are contained in this volume. It also 
includes a list of State delegations, 
and alphabetical lists of the Senators, 
Representatives and Resident Com- 
missioneis showing home post office 
and political alinement. 202 p. 11. 
Catalog No. 

Y4.P93/l:lp/89 Cloth $1.76 


United States Government Organi- 
zahm Manual, 1905-60, Official or- 
g^anization handbook of the Federal 
Government. 

Catalog No. 084.109:965 $1.76 

NASA Incentive ConU-acting Gtiidc. 
This guide has been published to pro- 
Vide authorative guidance and sound 
precepts to all personnel concerned 


in 


incentive arrangementr ' 
NASA contracts, 1066, 

Catalog No. NAS1.18:ln2/2 $tflo 


Proposed Mutual Defense a 7 id De- 
velopment Progra7ns, EY 1966, Sum- 
mai'y Presentation to the Co7igress. In- 
tended to provide members of Con- 
gress with a general summary of the 
mutual defense and development pro- 
grams proposed for PY 1966, this 
volume discusses foreign aid in per- 
fective, Alliance for Progress, Near 
East and^ South Asia, Par East 
Africa, private resources in interna- 
tional development, management im- 
piovements, other assistance programs 
and analysis of the FY 1966 request 
by funding category. Included in the 
appendix is the President's Message 
on Foreign Aid and statistical tables, 
1966. 248 p. il. 

Catalog No. 818,28:966 $1.00 


Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C, 


The 1966 edition of U 7 iited States 
Aircraft, Missiles and Spaceci'aft is 
now available, This 168-pagG pictorial 
book presents a comprehensive ac- 
count of the aircraft, missiles and 
space vehicles f rrently in operation 
and in production or development in 
the U,S. aerospace industry. It is pub- 
lished by the National Aerospace Edu- 
cation Council and ])repared in coop- 
eration with the Aerospace Industries 
Association. It may bo obtained from 
the Council at 1026 Connecticut Ave,, 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. $2.00. 

The following Government research 
& development reports are available 
to science and industry through the 
Clearinghouse for Federal Scientific 
and Technical Information, U.S, De- 
partment of Commerce, Springfield, 
Va. 22161: 

Order AD 610 210N, A Factor 
Analytic Approach to Hu 7 nan Engi- 
neeinug Analysis and Prediction of 
Sy8te7n Maintainability, Air Force Be- 
havioral Sciences Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Dec. 1964, 88 pp., 
$3.00. 

Order AD 613 522N, An Annotated 
Bibliography on Proficiency Measure- 
ment for Training Quality Conhrolf 
George Washington University for the 
Army, June 1964, 29 pp,, $2.00, 
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NOTES FOR editors 


Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors* If 
further information on any of these 
topics is desired, please write to 
Chief, Magazine and Book Branch, 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense, Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton. D.C* 20301* 

REFAB HOUSING SOUGHT FOR 
AIR FORCE OVERSEAS FAMILIES 
In order to offset the adverse ^^gold 
flow” associated with family housing 
projects overseas, the Air Force is 
developing a two-story dwelling with 
three bedrooms, one and a half baths 
and more than 1000 square feet of 
living space* It will be prefabricated 
in the United States and partially pro- 
assembled into two compact shipping 
packages for easy handling and de- 
livery to foreign bases where the 
house can be quickly assembled* 

NEW HELICOPTER MOUNTED 
GRENADE LAUNCHER 
DELIVERED 

The Army has accepted the first 
weapon developed specifically for fir- 
ing 40mm grenades from helicopters* 
Designated the M-5, the new weapon 
subsystem is designed to provide 
helicopters with a suppressive- fire 
capability* The 200-pound weapon 
fires a 40mm high explosive grenade 
at the rate of more than 200 per 
minute. It is electrically driven, and 
can be opei'ated b^^ either the pilot or 
a gunner* First delivery has been made 
to Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md* 
Production items will be delivered to 
field units later this year, 

DATA PROCESSING SYSTEM 
SPEEDS NAVY SUPPLY SYSTEM 
Since January 1963 the Navy Sup- 
ply Corps has been rapidly expanding 
its Uniform Automatic Data Process- 
ing System (UADPS) for stock 
points so that today it is operating 
seven locations with two more planned 
for the near future. The Navy's Chief 
of Supplies and Accounts believes 
UADPS has brought the Navy 
long way toward assuring optimum 
supply response and control.” The 
magnitude of the system can best bo 
illustrated by the volume jnst one of 
the seven stock control points handles. 
The Norfolk Naval Supply Office car- 
ries 750,000 items and makes ap- 
proximately 3,400,000 issues a year. 
The functioning of UADPS includes: 
inventory control; financial inventoiy 
control; material movement control; 
stores, cost, allotment, appropriation 
and payroll accounting. The basic mis- 
sion of UADPS is to speed the de- 
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livery of supplies to the customer— 
the ships of the fieet. 

AIR NATIONAL GUARD AND RE- 
SERVE CREWS FLYING AIRLIFT 
TO VIETNAM 

Air National Guard and Air Force 
Reserve crews stationed in various 
units throughout the country are now 
flying volunteer airlift missions from 
the United States to South Vietnam, 
Since 1961, Air Guardsmen have flown 
more than 200 missions to Southeast 
Asia carrying cargo and equipment 
in C-121 and 097 aircraft. Air Force 
Reserve crews in C~124's started fly- 
ing missions to Saigon in Febmary of 
this year* They are now augmenting 
the Military Air Transport Soiwice 
(MATS) trans-Pacific airlift to the 
Philippines and Southeast Asia. 

NAVY REVERTS TO 120.YEAR- 
OLD PRACTICE 

The Navy Oceanographic Office has 
begun contracting with commercial 
ships to gather extensive oceano- 
graphic data — an enlargement of a 
technique first used by Matthew Fon- 
taine Tflaury, the Navy's first oceano- 
grapher 120 years ago. Participating 
commercial lines will make Dathy- 
thermograph drops twice daily which 
will measure temperature versus depth 
on a glass slide, U.S, Navy shiijs 
regularly provide the Oceanographic 
Office with this information, The pro- 
gram is another part of the Navy’s 
expanded effort to learn the mysteries 
of tho sea. 

Commercial shippers have volun- 
tarily supposed the Navy for better 
than a century. The early hydro- 
graphic charts published by the Navy 
were based mainly on the voluntary 
observations made by merchant mari- 
ners, Wind and current charts pro- 
duced by Maury were largely respon- 


sible for the early speed records of 
Yankee clipper ships. 

NEW TECHNIQUE 
FOR TRAINING C-5A 
MAINTENANCE CREWS 

The Technical Training Center at 
Sheppard AFB, Tex., has been named 
the prime technical training center 
for the C-OA cargo aircraft. It will 
conduct^ training of maintenance per- 
sonnel in certain specialties peculiar 
to the equipment of the aircraft and 
supervise the training at other ATC 
centers. The new technique in pro- 
curement necessitates long-range plan- 
ning and ti’aining that must parallel 
the development of a new aircraft or 
new operational system. Puiqiose of 
the training program is to assure that 
qualified maintenance personnel are 
available when the first operational 
aircraft is delivered. 

THE CHOICE IS HERS 

This summer — ^from July 11 through 
August 6 — 120 selected young’ %vomeii 
between their junior and senior years 
of college will attend tlie Women's 
Army Corps College Junior Course at 
Port McClellan, Ala. The corirse 
is designed to enable a college woman 
to find out if life as a WAG officer 
is for her, During four weeks of ac- 
tive duty, these college juniors from 
all fifty states will be cadet corporals 
in the Enlisted Reserve and receive 
$122.30. All transportation as well as 
uniforms, meals and medical expenses 
will he paid by the Army. The summer 
course m no way obligates the woman 
for further service. Upon nrraduation 
from college, these women may decide 
to continue in the Women’s Army 
Corps as Second Lieutenants or may 
elect to be discharged from the Re- 
serve, 
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Patents, Proprietary Rights & 

Military Equipment 

(Continued from Page 2 ) 

termining the division of rights in inventions made under 
a contract, to the contnbution made by firms with a 
record of sales of military items to foreign governments 
or international organizations, or of licensing in connec- 
tion therewith. Although there appears to have^ been 
some increase in the use of the “title”^ clause, it is ex- 
pected that the ‘‘license’* clause will continue to be utilized 
in a preponderance of cases. 

In the “license” situation, the research and development 
contract leaves the ownership of inventions resulting from 
performance of work under the contract to the contractor, 
with the Government taking a license for all “Govern- 
mental purposes,” including the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram, In addition, however, the Government is accorded 
“the right to grant licenses to any foreign government or 
international organization specifically for use in programs 
established by International Agreements for research, de- 
velopment, or production of weapons or equipment for 
mutual defense,” The quoted language, which is commonly 
known as the GovemmenPs “sublicensing authority,” has 
been criticized by various segments of U, S. defense in- 
dustry. The major objection has been that the U, S. fii'm 
can never be sure that the Government will not, in con- 
nection with a specific program, decide to convey a 
royalty-free license under this authority. At least con- 
ceivably, the Goveimment could thus cut the ground from 
under a U, S. contractor who had incurred expenses in 
filing for and maintaining patent coverage in foreign 
countries and in promoting license arrangements, Paced 
with this uncertainty, the U, S. contractor cannot afford, 
it is argued, to invest the time and money needed to patent 
inventions and develop profitable licensing arrangements. 

On the other hand, it is understandable that the Govern- 
ment should desire to have at its disposal the tools it 
needs to establish cooperative programs with other 
friendly governments in the field of mutual defense, with- 
out undue hindrance from U. S. films which might pos- 
sibly prefer not to accord licenses on any terms to poten- 
tial overseas competitors, 

A Working Group on Patents, consisting of both Gov- 
ernment and industry representatives^ made a study re- 
cently of tliese and other considerations and concluded 
that a fair balance could be achieved by amending the 
“sublicensing authority” in such a way that (1) the U. S, 
contractor-owner of the inventions would receive fair 
compensation from the foreign licensee whenever the 
Government invoked the sublicensing authority and (2) 
the sublicensing authority could in any event only be 
utilized with respect to foreign governments which did 
not under their own law have the power to infringe 
patents for defense or governmental purposes. Pinal De- 
fense Department action on this recommendation has not 
yet been taken, 

With respect to the Defense Department's policy re- 
garding the procurement of rights in technical data under 
research and development contracts, considerations anal- 
ogous to those outlined above have animated the discus- 
sion, Again, the essence of the position taken by many 
U. S. industry representatives is that the Govexmment 
should take no greater rights in technical data delivered 
under a contract than is strictly necessary for the ful- 
fillment of Government purposes. The greater the “rights” 
m data which are left in the contractor, the greater will 
be the latter’s incentive, and negotiating strength, in mar- 
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by both Government and industry, to draw a basic dis- 
tinction according to whether the data pertains to an 
item which was developed at private expense, or was the 
result of Government-financed research and development* 
in the latter case, the Government’s “unlimited rights” 
entitled to it to use or dispose of the data for any pur- 
pose whatever; (2) it is difficult, if not impossible, to con- 
struct a tenable legal theory under which data which 
might be used by the Government for any legitimate 
Governmental purpose could still be legally protectible in 
other circumstances by the contractor; and (8) given the 
amount of valuable know-how, technical assistance and 
proprietary data which U. S. contractors are even now in 
a position to offer to potential licensees, it is not clear 
how important, or even desirable, it might be to increase 
the contractor’s control over the type of data that is 
now being delivered to the Government without restric- 
tion. 

The last word in this difficult field is yet to be spoken. 
But it is clear that the imperatives of the military ex- 
port program will continue to make themselves felt in 
the formulation of Defense patent and data procurement 
policy. 

Major Crossroads in Space Program 

(Continued from Page 13) 

We are only one of the many organizations sponsoring 
this kind of research. I am frequently called on to 
answer why the Air Force should be involved in basic 
research at all. More specifically, when discussing the 
space program, I am asked why the Air Force should 
participate in space research when it is specifically in- 
cluded in NASA’s charter and they are supporting it so 
heavily. 

First of all, at its most fundamental level, it is fre- 
quently difficult to determine what ia a space science, 
Plasma physics may ultimately lead to better aircraft 
communications, or it may lead to improved space pro- 
pulsion. 

Probably more pertinently, however, I look upon my 
organization as the Air Force’s window on science. OAR 
is a relatively small organization, and we do only a small 
percentage of the total research of potential interest to 
the Air Force. But by doing that small fraction, we act 
as the Air Force’s eyes and ears, and interpreters and 
advisors on the whole world of science, wherever it may 
be going on. And to perform this function, I am convinced 
that we must be active participants, not merely passive 
observers reading technical papers. 

It is in this sense that I view our relationship with 
NASA. 

Fundamental knowledge is politically neutral. Given a 
basic knowledge of nuclear physics, you can construct a 
nuclear power plant or an atom bomb, or both, depending 
upon the political decisions of the Government in power, 
We, in the military, need new knowledge in order to per- 
form our current military tasks more effectively, to be 
able to perform tasks we can project for the future and 
to prevent technological surprise. But the knowledge we 
seek is not military knowledge. It is universal knowledge, 
with national and even global implications. It is for this 
reason that the Military Seiwices can and do cooperate 
so closely with NASA and other civilian research agencies 
of the Federal Government in our search for basic knowl- 
edge about the space environment. Although we want this 
knowledge for whatever military purposes we can find 
for it, it is the same knowledge that is sought for different 
purposes by scientists in the universities, industry and 
other research organizations. 

I haven’t attempted to answer the question of which 
direction our space program should take in the future. 
Even if I could, I wouldn’t attempt it, for whether you 
are a scientist, an engineer, a manager, a businessman, a 
public servant, or a teacher, you, collectively, are the 
ones who are going to have to help make these decisions, 

I have tided to indicate that, in order to make these deci- 
sions intelligently, rationally and objectively, we are going 
to require more information — information at the basic, 
buildmg-block level of human knowledge. The decisions 
to date have not been easy. Those in the future are going 
to be much more difficult and complex. 
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Contracts of $1,000,000 and over awarded during moi\th 
of May 1965: 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3— McCord Corp., Detroit, Mich, $1,147,260, 326,000 steel 
helmets, Detroit, Defense Clothing and Textile Sup- 
ply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4— Standard Oil Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc,, San Francisco, Calif. $3,924,500. 1,660,000 bar- 
rels of special fuel oil for the Navy. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.G. 

— Socony Mobil Oil Co„ Inc., New York City. $1,650,090. 

736.000 baiTels of special fuel oil. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D.C. 

7_Socony Mobile Oil Co., Inc., New York City. $4,197,293. 
Gasoline and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

— American Oil Co., Chicago, 111. $2,048,587, Gasoline 
and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

19.— Standard Oil Co. of California, Western Operations, 
Inc., San Francisco, Calif. $5,011,300. 275,000 barrels 
diesel marine fuel oil and 1,650,000 barrels Navy 
special fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Canter, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

— American Oil Co., Chicago, III. $2,884,350. 896,000 
barrels diesel marine fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C, 

—Richfield Oil Corp,, Los Angeles, Calif. $1,686,282. 

282.000 baiTels Arctic diesel fuel oil, 30,000 baiTels 
diesel marine fuel oil and 200,000 baiTels Navy special 
fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washiiigton, 
D.C. 

—Shell Oil Co., New York City, $1,361,400. 200,000 
barrels Type II automotive gasoline and 100,000 
barrels Type I automotive gasoline. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, l5.C. 

21— Richfield Oil Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $9,722,790. 

67.200.000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

—Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $6,598,127. 

60.400.000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

—Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $6,199,417. 
47,829,600 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 

Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

— Standard Oil of California, Western Operations, Inc., 
San Francisco, Calif. $6,267,682. 36,994,800 gallons 
aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

—Continental Oil Co., Houston, Tex. $4,786,010. 86,743,- 
000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

—Tidewater Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $4,262,280. 33,- 
000,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Sup- 
ply Center, Washington, D.C. 

—Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. $3,794,186. 

29.471.000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

— Los Angeles, Calif. $3,743^25, 

27.300.000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C, 


Contract Index 

Contract information is listed in the following se- 
quence; Date — Company^ — ^Dollar Value — Material-^ 
Location of Work Performed— Contracting Agency 


— Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), Louisville, Ky. $2,841,- 
350. 22,341,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

— Union Oil Co. of California, Los Angeles, Calif, $4,- 
364,906. 30,966,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington D.C. 

—Texas City Refining, Inc., Texas City, Tex. $2,214,702. 

17.010.000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

—American Oil Co., Chicago, 111. $2,037,729. 14,179,000 
gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C. 

— Humble Oil and Refining Co,, Houston, Tex. $2,021,- 
007. 13,353,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.G, 

—Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,846,180. 13,038,000 
gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel Supply (Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C, 

— Shamrock Oil and Gas Corp., Amarillo, Tex, $1,347,- 
380. 10,766,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

— Ashland Oil and Refining Co., Ashland, Ky. $1,133,- 
048. 7,890,000 gallons aviation gasoline. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

24 — General Cable Corp., New York, N.Y, $1,081,916. 20,- 
473 reels of telephone cable. Providence, R.L Defense 
Industrial Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— ^Augusta Bag and Burlap Co., Augusta, Ga., $1,340,- 
574. 7,620,800 sand bags. Augusta, Defense General 
Supply Center, Richmond, Va. 

26 — Humble Oil and Refining Co,, Houston, Tex. $3,031,- 
800. 900,000 barrels of diesel fuel oil. Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Washington, D.C, 

— Socoiiy Mobil Oil Co,, Inc,, New York City, $1,790,260. 

600.000 barrels diesel fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply 
Center, Washington, D.C. 

27 — Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., New York City. $2,236,000. 
L036,000 barrels of fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply 
(Jenter, Washington, D.C. 

28 — Standard Oil Co. of California (Western Operations, 
Inc.), San Francisco, Calif. $1,246,440. 8,960,000 gal- 
lons of RP-1 rocket fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C. 


ARMY 

3 — Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Lockheed Electronics Co. 
(liv., Clark, NJ. $1,099,000, Non-personal technical 
port services on range instrumentation equipment. 
White Sands Missile Range, N. M. White Sands Mis- 
sile Range (AMC), N, M. 

— Peter Kiewit Sons Corp., Vancouver, Wash. $9,466,- 
721. Union Pacific Railroad relocation, Part II, Hinkle- 
Spokane main line. Lower Monumental Lock and Dam 
Project, Pasco, Wash. Engineer District, Seattle, 
Wash. 

— Eltra Corp., Prestolite Co., Div., Toledo, Ohio. $1,047- 
487, Engine generator regulators for tactical and 
combat vehicles. Decatur, Ala. Anny Tank Automo- 
tive Center (AMC), Wai^ren, Mich. 

— Browning Construction Co., San Antonio, Tex., $1,319,- 
850, Renovation of Camp Gary, Phase II, Camp Gary, 
San Marcos, Tex. Engineer District, Port Worth, Tex. 

4_North American Aviation, Inc., Space and Informa- 
tion Div., Downey, Calif. $2,115,000. Research to de- 
velop a mobile medical laboratory unit to support 
a field aimy in laboratory sciences discipline. Downey 
and El Segundo, Calif. Office of the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army R&D Command (AMC), Washington, D.C, 
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6— Philco Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. $2,000,000. Classified 
electronics equipment. Philadelphia. Procurement Div. 
of Army Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

7— Hamilton Watch Co., Lancaster, Pa. $1,350,000. Ord- 
nance items. Lancaster. Ammunition Procurement 
and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— General Electric Co., Burlington, Vt. $6,088,124. Vul- 
can pods — a detached system for mounting 20mm 
automatic guns to bomb rack of aircraft. Burlington. 
Boston, Mass., Procurement District (AMC). 

— Radio Corp, of America, Defense Electronics Prod- 
ucts Div., Burlington, Mass. $1,260,800. Phase II of 
multi-system test equipment for the SHILLELAGH, 
LANCE and TOW systems. Burlington. U.S. Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

10 — Specialty Electronics Development Corp. $1,046,656. 
288 manual telephone switchboards and 333 telephone 
signal assemblies. Glendale. Procurement Div. of 
Army Electronics Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Arviii Industries, Inc., Electronic Systems Div., Co- 
lumbus, Ind, $1,291,648. Coder equipment components, 
Columbus, Procurement Div, of Army Electronics 
Command, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— PrePakt Concrete Co,, Renton, Wash. $1,340,097. Re- 
pair of the navigation lock on the Ice Harbor^ Lock 
and Dam, Snake River Project, Pasco, Wash, District 
Corps of Engineers. 

11 — Mataiuiska Maid, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. $1,363,006. 
Milk. US ARAL Support Command and Port Rich- 
ardson, Alaska, 

— Fowler’s Dairy Farm, Shaw Creek, Alaska, $21,080. 
Milk. US ARAL Support Command and Fort Rich- 
ardson, Alaska. 

— Arden North Star Dairy, Inc., Anchorage, Alaska. 
$669,990. Milk. US ARAL Support Command and Port 
Richardson, Alaska. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Phoenix Co., div., Phoenix, 
Ariz, $1,170,076. Gyro magnetic compass sets with 
ancillary parts for Army aircraft. Phoenix, U.S. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Port Monmouth, N.J. 

12 — Smith and Sapp Construction Co., Orlando, Pla. 
$1,616,970, Construction alterations to existing space- 
craft facilities at Cape Kennedy, Fla. Canaveral Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Merritt Island, Fla. 

— Martin-Marietta Corp., Martin Co., div., Orlando, Pla. 
$11,063,762. Research and development work on Proj- 
ect RADA (Random Access Discrete Address). Or- 
lando, Fla. Electronics Command (AMC), Port Mon- 
mouth, N.J, 

— Umpqua River Navigation Co., Reedsport, Ore. $4,- 
899,000, Work on Grays Harbor, Wash,, Project. 
Aberdeen, Wash. U.S. Army Engineer District, Seat- 
tle, Wash. 

13 — Space-General Corp., El Monte, Calif. $1,000,000. Ad- 
vanced development of a detection device for biological 
research, El Monte. U.S. Army Biological Labora- 
tories (AMC), Fort Detrick, Mcl, 

H — R, A, Heintz Construction Co., Portland, Ore, $2,776,- 
260, Work on John Day Lock and Dam Project, The 
Dalles, Ore. District Corps of Engineers, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 

— Bulbva Watch Co., Inc,, Flushing, N.Y, $1,608,800, 
Rocket ammunition fuzes. Flushing. New York City 
Procurement District (AMC), 

— HRB Singer, Inc., State College, Pa, $9,387,226. Infra- 
red surveillance systems and associated support 
equipment for use with the OV/IC MOHAWK air- 
craft, State College. Procurement Div, of Army Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—International Harvester Co., Washington, D.C. $1,098,- 
210. 160 commercial type dump trucks. Springfield, 
Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), War- 
ren, Mich. 

—-Teletype Corp., Skokie, III. $1,000,000. Classified elec- 
tronic equipment Skokie. U.S. Army Electronics 
Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

17— Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Ontario. $1,099,- 
740. 793 gasoline driven generator sets, E. P, Elec- 


tric Products Co,, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. Engineer 
Procurement Office, Chicago, III, 

— Fisher Construction Co., Houston, Tex. $1,435,119 
Construction of the crew systems facility at the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, Houston, Tex. District 
Corps of Engineers, Fort Worth, Tex. 

— Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $1,018- 
774, Shoe assemblies for the Ml 13 personnel carrier 
Noblesville, Ind. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

18— Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $2,323,363. Ill five- 
ton wrecker trucks. South Bend, Ind. Army Mobility 
Command (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

19 — Philco Corp., Acronutronic Div., Newport Beach, Calif 
$1,296,000. Engineering and design of an adaptation 
of the SHILLELAGH Missile System to replace the 
present 105mm gun in the M60 Tank. Anny Missile 
Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— SCM Corp., Kleinschmidt Div., Deerfield, HI. $1,032,- 
008. 248 teletypewriter sets with ancillary items. 

Deerfield. Electronics Command (AMC), Port Mon- 
mouth, N.J.' 

21 — Peter Reiss Construction Co., Inc., Foxiest Hills, N.Y. 
$1,428,000. Site preparation for Washington Hall bar- 
x’acks complex at U.S. Military Academy, West Point. 
N.Y. Engineer District, New York, N.Y. 

—Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $6,412,000. 4,000 
%-ton cargo pickup trucks. Warren, Mich. Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $1,293,646. 40mni 
cartridge fuzes and special tooling. Twin Cities Anny 
Ammunition Plant, New Brighton, Minn. Ammuni- 
tion Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 

— Ingraham Co., Bristol, Conn. $7,697,008. Metal parts 
for fuzes. Bristol, Tcri*yviUe and Waterbiiry, Conn. 
Ammunition Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC). 
Joliet, III. 

24 — Wcatherhead Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $2,612,756. 106mni 
projectiles. Cleveland, Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— Fryd Construction Corp., Miami Beach, Pla. $1,760,- 
667, Construction of a composite medical facility at 
Homestead AFB, Fla. District Corps of Engineers, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

— Grcenliut Construction Co„ Inc., Pensacola, Pla. $3.- 
363,903. Construction of a three-stoiy composite med- 
ical facility at Eglin AFB, Fla. District Corps of 
Engineers, Mobile, Ala. 

— G. H. Lindekugel and Sons, Inc., Mitchell, S.D. $1,- 
789,767, Work on Saylorville Dam and Reservoir, Des 
Moines River, Iowa, Project. Des Moines, Iowa. U.S. 
Army Engineer District, Rock Island, III. 

26 — E, E. Black, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. $2,101,000. Con- 
atriiction of 100 units of noncommissioned officers 
family housing, including supporting utilities, site 
preparation and carports, at Hickam APB, Hawaii, 
District Corps of Engineers, Honolulu, Hawaii. 

— Bowen-McLaughlin-York, Inc., York, Pa. $1,049,760. 
486 half ton platform trucks, York. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

26 — General Motoi's Corp,, Allison div., Indianapolis, Ind. 
$1,480,000. Breech actuator assemblies for the gun/ 
launcher on the General Sheridan, X561 vehicle. 
Indianapolis. Watervliet Arsenal (AMC), Wateiwliet, 
N.Y. 

— Mars Constructors, Inc., Honolulu, Hawaii, $1,761,000. 
Construction of four equipment shops, Schofield Bar- 
racks, Hawaii, District Corps of Engineers, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

— H. 0. Boehmo, luc., Westbury, L.L, N.Y. $1,799,216, 
Light weight transportable page printer teletype- 
writing sets with ancillary items. Westbury. Procure- 
ment Div,, of Electronics Command (AMC), Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Model Engineering and Mfg. Corp,, Con r ter Products 
Div., Boyne City, Mich, $4,323,360. Radio sets and 
x’adio receiver-transmitters. Huntington, Ind. Procure- 
ment Div. of Electronics Command (AMC), Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 
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Doorliohl. 111. PMIr 
luu’illary iloirm, Door 
l<il(^r(roiiioM Ooniiiouul 


(AMO), riiilmh'hjlH^W 
-SCM dorii., KlehiHchiniai t)iv. 

r)92, Toldtyiiowril.or mHh nnil 

tloUl. Prociironniiit !>iv. "t 

(AMC), l’liila(lnl)>ltiii, 1 a. 

-Aircmft Uiulio Con.., N..I. !f I Ua.llo 

,Vr,.lv.>,' hi'Ih a.ul (•omiiiini'iiU.. Ilooiil.oii. 
])iY.'oriOl”<-tniiiit'a <:oi«iii.ai.(l (AMC), riiilail.-liil.la, I'm, 

IruL'lu'H Tool Co., /Virci'iii'l l>lv.. Culver Cily, Calif, 
in |n.i 77 () T.inhi Oltfioi-vali.m Helieo|>l.irii will, nup 
iwrtiiiK I'.uliliralioim, e.uviaeei;it.)s .lata, oel.-.ae.l pnrb. 
Mwl Hiocml toola. Calvei- Cil.y. Avialion ( ...a.ioaiul 
(AMO), Kt. i'oaiii, Mo, 

-SomHiwohI Ti'uck llody Co.. Ml. I•"ai", Mo ?;i,(Wll,l«l’.. 
Six-ton, nenii-li'niloi’. tilio|> van., foi- aiivi'nfl iilio|) moIh. 

Weat Vlaiini, Mo. Army Taiilc live (.enter 

(AMC), Wai-i-en, Mieln 

-Contimmtnl Molora Cori»., M(mUe,von, Mieli. 

!182 Mnlti-funl eiuvim'H. MnoKenon. K.S. Army ftloltll- 
ity Coimnaa.l (AMC), Wari'eii, Mi.’h. 

-KniHor Jrei) Corp., ’I'.ile.l.., Oliio. y.I.li.llVK.OHIi. Varimio 
typoH of (Iv.'-loa truelm with noyeriimeitl f"'’'' 
nuilti-rm!l enidnoa, Mmilli H.'.nl, Imi. tl.iS. Army Moliil' 
ity Commuml (AMC), Warr.ni, Mieli. 

-Albion MnlleMble Ir.m Co., All'ioi'i Ml'‘l'- 
2.75 inch lo.atot eomi.oiienla. Hillmlale, MIeli. Ammii' 
niUon I’loeiiiement ami .Supply Aneiiey (AM(.). 
Joliot, 111. 

Hovorci^^^ (liiHHlruci Ion DDl., Kori Di'is N.*). W,' 

a84,1^0(). OoUHtructloii of lui onvlronnioiiliil luoinoiiio 
Inbonitory at Uio U.H. Ariav NatlHc 
Natick, Mnim. Now Kii/vinnil hiiKinoor Dlnlricl, Wal 
tluua, Muhh. 

— ^Shdlimikcr, Inc*, Man l''ranoiaoo, Oallf. ipMIKyKML 
DrcdKin^ wovk on llio Hacranionlo Uivor Mliip (-anal 
Project. iSainainonto, Halano, and Oontra (Joaln (kmii- 
ticH, Calif. Macrainonlo DlalHol (tor|iK of KiiKlnaora, 
Macranioiito, Calif, 

— KlcctroHiiaco (?orp., Cion Covis N.Y, 7JI1) 

radio hoIm (AN/CUC 10) and als dyninnotor laiwor 
Hupidy unllii tifY Ibi^CUiJ 10). NaKualm, I ‘J'O’to 
Hlco. Procnrcinont Dlv., lOloclronica Connnand (AMiOp 
Philadoliiliiii, J^a. 

— Markwdl and Harlz, Inc*, MoinpUla, M^i-nn. 

Work at tlio Cavo llun Ut^aomdr on llio filckliiK 
Illvor, KoiitucUy Project. Cavo Kiin Uoaorvoir, Kann- 
era, Ky. lioniavillo Dlatrlcl Con>M of KiiKlnoora, 

— JOlcciroHpaco Corp., Clou <Jovts N.Y. 7JUI 

radio acta aial uIk Dynanndor INiwor Miin)dlora. 
NuKimlio, Puerto Hloo. Proouromont Dlv. t»i Kloc 
troniia^ (Joniinund (AMtDi Pliilail(d|ilila, Pa. 

- mi) Corp., Ordnance Div*, Man .loan, Calif. 

Armored Peraonnid C(utI<uh (MlldAI) and mortar 
Carriers (MP^^JiAl), Staiili Cliurlonton, W, Va, Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AMC)i Warren, Mieli. 

— Ilowon-McIjiiuKldin-YorU, Inc*, York, Pa. $1,1110,0110. 
Molf-jiropelled 170 nun Kuna; aeir propelled eii^lit-lncli 
howitzora; and reiaivery vehieloa. York. Army Tank 
Automotive Center (AM(Dt Warren, Midi. 

‘—General Dymunica Corp*, Pomona, Calif. $11,080,001. 
Work on the MAIUiKK weapon ayHlem. Pomona, Ima 
Anp^elea Procnremenl DinlrliT (AklC), Paaadeim. (Jalif, 


CharhMi, fai. $;i,0H0yMl, 
Paaa, iio 


— F. Miller and Bonn, Inc., Cake 
Work on the fkileuHlmi Uiver and Pana, Douiaiana, 
ProJc(^t Cakmaieu Ikirinh, \ak. HiiRlneer Dlalriet, Now 
OrleaiiH, La. 

—Van IlnHkaik (kniHlrndlon Co. and Criivcn Conatnic* 
tion Co., luc., Sioux City, Iowa. $0,800, 'IMd, Work on 
the Kaihlmn Dam and Keaervolv, on the (lharitou 
Kivor, Projiud. Centerville, Iowa. Dialrlel CorpH of 
Kn|[finoera, KannaH City, Mo, 


({reel- Brothers and YomiK, Tnc„ Loudon, Ky. $2,21f).- 
000, Work on ilui (J ray so a Uo servo ir, Ken lucky Proj- 
eel. Crnyson. Nun'ineer District, llnntinp^ton, W. Va. 

Day and /iniincnnan, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. $7,920,- 
OHd. liOadiiiKi ussenihlin^^ and packiip? of ordnancii 
Items. T,one Slur Army Ammunition Plant, Texarkana, 
'I'ex. Annminition Procurement ami Su]}ply Agency 
(AMC), .Toilet, III. 

UcicnlCH Powder (ki., Wilmington, Del, $10,017,002. 
laiading, asnemhling and imekiag of miReellaneoUH 
})riinellanls and explosiv(*s, and NIKK boosters. Kad- 
ferd Army AmininilUon Plant, Hadford, Va. Ammu- 
nition Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 

Harvey Alnmiiuini Sales, Inc., Torrunco, Calif. $0,- 
'18-1,220. Classifleil items. Milan Army Ammunition 
Plant, Milan, Tenn, Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency, Joliet, 111, 

Ford Motor (k>.. Special Military Vehicle Operatiotm, 
D(uirl)oni, Mieh. $1,0 011,0 00. Pnxiuction and inspoc- 
iiou miginoerlng services for the Ml 51, Vi-ton, utility 
Inicka. Dearborn, Mobility Ooinmaiid (AMC), War- 
ren, Mieh. 

Calerpillar Trador (X Peoria, 111. $2,005,1)00. Trac- 
tors wIDi hulldo/.er, sea rider and scraper controls. 
lk‘orln, III. Mobility Fqiiipnumt Center, (AMC), St, 
Louis, Mo. 


NAVY 


Carp., Pratt and Wbilnoy Aircraft 

Div., blast i I art ford, (Jonn. $(J0,0'10,410. TF-I18 air- 


It -Unilcd Aircraft 


.•I'uft I'tiKiiH-H foi' lilt! Air l'’or(!i!. KuhI HnrUfonl. Duroiui 
.if Naviil WtiajmiiH. 

Tvxiw limlntnu'iilH, Inc., DuIIiih, Tux. $2,8C0,41B. At- 
liludii li<!U<liii8 r.'l’.ii'.nuto Hyntonui for’ Navy uircnifl. 
Dalluii. Uurcati of Naval Wcai.ona. 

YnimKHlown \V«l(lln)( KnKlncorlnK €0., YtmiiKalown, 
Obit,. SjO.Olil.dHl. Torintdo Uilii) HOta for two micloiir 
iioworcd attack mibmarliwiH. Ytnmfffltown. U.S, Naval 
Hu|»ldy (ionlor, Oakland, Calif. 

NnrrlH Tbernmdor Ctirit., lam AnatdcH, Calif. 

(121,. Ikiinli vaalnKH. Vorutin, Calif. U.S. Navy Slilps 
I ’art!! Control Cantor, Mochanioulmrtf, Ta. 

I. ockbvrd MIhhUch and .Space Co„ .Sunny vain, Calif. 
$t,'ll):i,07(l. I'Ol.AKIH mirfaco aupport of|ul)nnfiiit. 
Suniiyvnlc. .Spwlnl I’rojdcta Oflkt!. 

Oonlrol Data Corii., Minnoapidbt, Minn, .fl ,71)0,000. 
Mnmifaotnrt! of I'Of.AUf.S ‘lowl 

ti!in for UHo on .S.SUN (598 (U.SS (iI'< 01 W,K WASII- 
INCTON) and (108 (C.SS NTIIAN AI,L1'!N) clanH 
i.ubnmriiu!H. Miimvaiiolla. .Special I'roJoctH Olllco. 
Snerrv Kami Corp., Sperry (lyroMoiio Co., Croat Nock, 
|„ 1 ., N. Y. ?l,79!t,()00. UoKoarcIi and , dovolopmont on 
TAT.O.S , 5 iild(!,l luiKailo woapoim control ayatoiu. (.ront 
Nt!ck. Uiiromi of Naval Wcnponn. 

•Tt'xaH IiiHiriiawnlH Inc., Dullaa, Tex. .$,1,4I50.0(>H. Iladiu- 
not coiniionontH, DuIIuh. U.H. Navy Aviation Supply 
(>nici<, I'blladolphln, I’a. 

Unytlioon (lo., L,!xinKlon, Matm. .ft, 850, 002. Hy<l™«lic 
powt'r uulta for SPAUHOW III iniSBilGH, latwoll, Maas. 
Iluremi of Naval Weaiions, 

WoHlInghouHO Kleclrlc Corp,, lialtimore, Md, $22,858,- 
411 ;, Pulse doppler missile control Hystems for F-4J 
aircraft. llaUimore. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

J, ockbeed MIhhIIch and Space Co., Sjnmyyalo, Cnlif. 
$l,147J)Hl). Technical soiwiccs and engmem'inK^ 

for the POLAIUS program. Sunnyvale. Special Pioj- 
ects Onice. 

Dow Mclnl Producta Co., Div. of Dow Chemical Co., 
MridiHon. 111. ?:j, 058, 458. 51,570 airneld ' 

HloiiH. Mudlaon. Naval Air UnginoerinK Center, Phil- 
adolphin, Pa, 
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11— Otis Elevator Co,, Brooklyn, N.Y. $1,168,606. Sono- 
buoys. Brooklyn. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$2,020,700. Eesearch and development for POLAKlb 
program. Sunnyvale. Special Projects OlHce. 


-Colby Crane & Mfg. Co., Div, of Lockheed SWpbuild- 
ing & Construction Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,219,492, 
Four 30-ton boat and repair cranes, Seattle, U.S. 
Puget Sound Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash. 

-General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat Div., Groton, 
Conn. $39,841,755, Conatniction of one submarine 
tender (AS). Quincy, Mass. Bureau of Ships. 


12 — Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif. $4,552,278, 
Components to be used on Naval Tactical Data Sys- 
tem (NTDS) equipment aboard naval ships. Fuller- 
ton. Bureau of Ships. 


13— Johns Hopkins University, Silver Spring, Mcl. $4,857,- 
997. Continued research and development on missile 
programs. Silver Spring, Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

^'lextron, Inc,, Oregon Technical Products Div., Grants 

Pass, Ore. $1,464,320. Elementary telemetric data 
transmitting sets to be used in conjunction ^ with 
missile programs. Grants Pass. U.S, Naval Avionics 
Facility, Indianapolis, Ind. 

14 — Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif, $2,667,225. 
Rocket motors and igniters for TARTAR missiles. 
Sacramento. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Nelse Mortensen and Co,, Inc., Seattle, Wash, $1,616,- 
670. Construction of 100 family housing units at the 
Naval Shipyard, Bremerton, Wash, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Northwest Div. 


— United Aircraft Corp., Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Strat- 
ford, Conn, $11,284,800. Production of CH-3C heli- 
copters. Stratford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Lockheed Shipbuilding and Construction Co., Seattle, 
Wash. $48,395,000. Constmction of two Amphibious 
Transports, Dock (LPD), Seattle. Bureau of Ships. 


IT—Teletype Corp., Skokie, III. $1,083,611. Teletype page 
printers, including repair parts and technical nianuals, 
for use on naval ships, Skokie, Bureau of Ships. 


— Kollmorgen Corp., Northampton, Mass, $8,067,664. 
Conversion of seven periscopes and furnishing nine 
others with associated equipment for installation on 
nuclear powered attack submarines. Northampton, 
Bureau of Ships. 


18 — Planing Research Corp,, Los Angeles, Calif, $1,158,240, 
Additional study for development of data processing 
system for operational intelligence, Los Angeles, Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 


— Planing Research Corp., Los Angeles, Calif, $1,814,- 
264. Additional study for development of data process- 
ing system for combatant logistics functions, Los 
Angeles. Office of Naval Research, 

— Curtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. $1,152,807. 
Design, fabrication and test of a lift fan engine for 
VTOL (Vertical Takeoff Landing) application, Wood- 
Ridge. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Columbia University, New York City. $1,076,000. Addi- 
tional research and development in nuclear physics. 
Office of Naval Research. 


in Lynwood, Calif. $1,020,517, Modi- 

its, including spare parts and technical 
or the variable depth sonar hoist mechanism 
' — val ships, Lynwood, Bureau of Ships. 

" ""irp., Sunnyvale, Calif. $2- 

*RIS MIC 13 Model 0 
ial Projects Office. 

lit $1,436,500. M”21 
'ith Marine Corps 
I Support (SATS). 


21— Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. $1,187,122. Sono- 
buoys. Fort Wayne. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

24— Lockheed Missiles ami Space Co„ Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$11,922,200. Manufacture of components for POLARIS 
A-S missile. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office, 

25— Curtiss-Wright Corp., Electronics Div., East Paterson, 
N.J. $1,799,489. Radar sets with spare parts, tech- 
nical manuals and drawings for use by U.S. Army, 
East Paterson. Bureau of Ships. 

26 — Raytheon Co., Equipment Div., North Dighton, Mass. 
$2,166,679. Radar sets for use with gunfire control 
systems. North Dighton. U.S. Navy Purchasing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 

27 — ^Northern Ordnance Div., FMC Corp., Fridley, Minn. 
$39,516,000. 6-inch gun mounts. Fridley. U.S. Naval 
Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 

— Sperry Gyroscope Co., Syosset, L.I., N.Y. $1,225,000. 
Repair of navigation systems equipment furnished by 
the company to the Navy. Syosset. Navy Bureau of 
Ships. 

•—Sperry Rand Corp., Uuivac Div,, St. Paul, Minn, $1,- 
200,000. Data processing sets. St. Paul. Navy Bureau 
of Ships. 

28 — P, D. Rich Co., Inc., Stamford, Conn. $6,422,000. Con- 
struction of 400 family housing units at the Naval 
Station, Key West, Fla. Biireau of Yards and Docks, 
Southeast Div. 


AIR FORCE 

8 — Sperry Rand Corp., Carle Place, N.Y. $1,099,307. Pro- 
curement of LORAN navigation sets for C’-130 air- 
craft. Great Neck. Aeronautical Systems Div., 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

4— Lear Siegler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $2,785,828. 
Aircraft navigation and bombing computer sets. Grand 
Rapids. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson APB, Ohio. 

6— Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$5,638,154. Production of AGENA boosters. Sunny- 
vale. Space Systems Div, (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

6— General Precision, Inc., San Marcos, Calif. $3,200,000. 
Navigational systems and associated equipment for 
C-141 STARLIFTER aircraft. San Marcos. Aeronau- 
tical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

—Raytheon Co., Waltham, Mass. $1,443,398. Design, in- 
stallation and operation of high-speed digital com- 
puters for the Air Force. Waltham and Rome, 
N.Y. Rome Air Development Center (AFSC), Griffiss 
AFB, N.Y. 

7 — General Precision, Inc., Sail Marcos, Calif. $4,362,867. 
Components of navigational computers sets, spare 
parts, and aerospace ground equii)ment, San Marcos. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
APB, Ohio. 

— Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Airborne Iiistrumeuts Labora- 
tory Div., Deer Park, L.I., N.Y, $13,277,870, Spare 
parts for airborne electronic reconnaissance systems. 
Deer Park. Wamer-Robins Air Materiel Area 
(APLC), Robins APB, Ga. 

— ^AiBescarch Mfg. Co., Div. of Garrett Corp., Phoenix. 
Ariz. $1,291,363, Gas turbine generators. Phoenix and 
El Segundo, Calif. Sacramento Air Materiel Area 
(APLC), McClellan APB, Calif. 

10— General Electric Co., Defense Electronics Div,, Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. $1,120,795. Test operations for Pacific Mis- 
sile Range. Vandenberg AFB, Calif. Space Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

11 — Perkin-Elmer Corp., Norwalk, Conn, $8,000,000. Pro- 
curement of camera systems for aircraft. Norwalk, 
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Joint NASA/Navy IQSY 
Solar Satellite Launch Planned 


DSA to Furnish 
Electronic Supplies 
to NASA 


The National Aei-onautics and Space Administration and the 
Naval Research Laboratory (NRL) will launch a satellite to meas- 
ure and monitor solar X-ray emissions during the final portion of 
the 1964-66 International Quiet Sun Year (IQSY). 

Launching of the IQSY Solar Explorer, developed by NRL, is 
expected in the second half of this year from NASA’s Wallops 
Station, Wallops Island, Va. 

Scientists throughout the world have been invited to participate 
in using data from the satellite. Information will be correlated with 
that of other worldwide scientists conducting studies related to 
IQSY, a period when solar activity is at a minimum. 

The IQSY Solar Explorer, by measuring and monitoring solar 
X-ray emissions and providing immediate data to interested sci- 
entists, has the potential for improving forecasts of ionospheric 
conditions that affect short-wave radio communications. 

The 126-pound spacecraft consists of two 24-inch hemispheres 
separated by equatorial band in which nine photometers for meas- 
uring X-ray emissions are installed. Electrical power is supplied 
by solar cells mounted on the hemispheres. 

The spin-stabilized satellite will be placed into a 400 by 630 
statute mile (360 by 660 nautical mile) orbit inclined 60 degrees 
to the Equator. Expected active lifetime is one year. 

The spacecraft will complement and continue the missions of 
other NASA spacecraft and the NRL's Solar Radiation satellite 
1964-OlD, launched in January 1964. 

The NASA Office of Space Science and Applications (OSSA) has 
overall direction of the IQSY Solar Explorer and Wallops Station 
is responsible for project coordination. 

Responsibility for command and acquisition of recorded data will 
be carried out by NRL through its Tracking and Command Sta- 
tion in Hybla Valley, Va. 

The NASA Goddard Space Flight Center, Greenbelt, Md., 
will be responsible for tracking the satellite during its useful life 
and will support NRL in data acquisition and recording of tele- 
metered data from the satellite. 


The Defense Supply Agency 
will furnish an estimated $1.5 
million worth of electronic items 
annually on a reimbursable basis 
to the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration as a re- 
sult of an interagency agree- 
ment approved by the two 
agencies. 

The agreement, which will in- 
volve approximately 12,000 cen- 
trally managed items at DSA’s 
Defense Electronics Supply Cen- 
ter (DESC), Dayton, Ohio, was 
formally approved by John D. 
Young, Deputy Associate Ad- 
ministrator, NASA, and Major 
General Francis C. Gideon, 
USAF, Deputy Director, DSA. 
Fourteen NASA installations 
and distribution points will re- 
ceive support from DESC, be- 
ginning July 1, 

Among the major NASA 
projects to receive support from 
DSA are manned space explora- 
tion involving the Gemini and 
Apollo programs; unmanned in- 
vestigations of earth, moon, sun 
and planets employing sound- 
ing rockets, orbiting spacecraft, 
and interplanetary probes; de- 
velopment of meteorological and 
communications satellite sys- 
tems; and advanced research 
and technological development 
to support United States aero- 
nautical and space programs. 
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The Air Force Customer 



“One important program objective of the United States Air Force 
in support of national policy is to ‘exploit technology to maintain a 
distinct military advantage in aerospace power.' . . . We in the 
United States have no corner on technological breakthroughs and 
I don’t have to emphasize to you the consequences of a potential 
enemy breakthrough that is not offset by a corresponding United 
States advance. To guard against such technological surprises a.s 
well as to provide the technology required to support our defense 
efforts, we must endeavor to maintain an aggressive research and 
technology program.” 

The foregoing is quoted from the presentation by Major Geneitvt 
M. C. Dernier, Commander, Research & Technology Division, Air 
Force Systems Command, at the recent DOD-NSIA Advanced Plan- 
ning Briefings for Industry. Highlights from the Air Foi’co 
addresses made at the briefings begin on page 15. 
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President Johnson Signs FY 1966 
Procurement Authorization Bill 


President Johnson has signed S. 800, an act to authorize appro- 
priations during Fiscal Year 1966 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels and research, development, test and evalua- 
tion (RDT&E) for the Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 
Following is a breakdown of the total authorization : 

Procurement Amount Authorized 


Aircraft 
Missiles 
Naval vessels 
RDT&E 
Total 


$ 5,810,500,000 

1.426.800.000 
1,721,000,000 

6.444.500.000 
Ii;i5,402,800,000 


Five-Year Modernization 
Program Planned for WSMR 

Modernization is an increasingly critical work at White Sands 
(N.M.) Missile Range (WSMR), the nation’s lai'gest all-lpd missile 
range, where approximately $10 million is. allocated this year for 
new equipment, plus $5 million for research and development of 
instrumentation. 

Advances in missile technology presenting a requirement for 
highly sophisticated tracking, reporting and control instrumenta- 
tion have imposed upon White Sands the need for an estimated $60 
to $76 million for modernization over a period of five years. 

In seeking to meet the requirements of modern missile technology, 
officials at WSMR are taking a double-foi’ked approach — contract- 
ing with industry to meet many of the requirements, but relying 
heavily on expanded in-houae laboratory facilities. The in-house 
laboratories of WSMR simulate various electronic and radiation 
environments for testing purposes including structural experi- 
ments, quality control, vibration and other conditions. 

An important part of the modernization effort is a new concept 
known as ARTRAC (Advanced Range Testing, Reporting Control). 
It calls for extremely accurate data very soon after testing is com- 
pleted or concurrently with control of the missile. 

“Real time data’’ is the term applied to the requirement for data 
essential to instantaneous action, i.e., to determine where a missile 
might impact if destroyed at a precise instant, or to send instruc- 
tions to correct its course. ARTRAC involves split-second i-eporting 
of data and centralized control of operations. 

Requirements for the five-year instrumentation modernization 
program now under way were studied by a special subpanel of the 
Army Scientific Advisory Panel during a visit to WSMR in Septem- 
ber 1963. 

When the proposed modernization program is completed, which is 
dependent upon continued funding at approximately the current 
level over a five-year period, WSMR is expected to be capable of 
measuring space position and velocity of test vehicles with an ac- 
curacy of plus or minus one foot and plus or minus of one per cent 
of velocity over the entire 4,000-square mile range. 




Project Management 
in the U.S. Navy 

by 

Captain W. C. Moore, USN 


On 2 December 1963, a 121- 
year old pattern of ori>anization 
within the U. S. Navy came to 
an end. On that clay, the three- 
atar flag of Vice Admiral W. A. 
Schoech aymbolically announced 
that a single Naval officer was, 
for the first time, responsible 
for the material support of the 
operating forces. 

With the activation of the 
Naval Material Support Estab- 
lishment (NMSE) under the 
Chief of Naval Material (CNM), 
the Navy initiated a series of 
important developments within 
the part of its organization re- 
sponsible for the logistics sup- 
port of the fleet and the Marine 
Corps. To understand these 
changes, and their implications, 
it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the traditional organi- 
zation which the NMSE sup- 
planted. 

Since 1842, the operating 
forces had relied on a number of 
separate bureaus to deliver the 
ships, weapons, equipment and 
personnel which, when properly 
assembled, embodied the fight- 
ing power of the Navy. Over 
the years, a large number of 
modifications and adjustments 
had been made in the organiza- 
tion of these bureaus. 

In recent years these adjust- 
ments had been dictated mainly 
by the rising complexity of 
weaponry and the resulting ne- 
cessity for advanced competence 
in technical and business man- 
agement. These forces had 
brought about changes such as 
the amalgamation in 1969 of the 
Bureaus of Ordnance and Aero- 
nautics into the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, as well as many other 
organizational modifications, 
large and small. 

By December of 1963 there 
were six bureaus; four “mate- 
rial bureaus” and two “people 
bureaus”. 

The Material Bureaus, and 


their basic responsibilities, were 
(and are) : 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons 
{BuWeps) — Responsible for the 
research, design, development, 
test, operating standards, manu- 
facture, procurement and sup- 
port of naval weapons. 

The Bureau of Ships (Bu- 
Ships) — Responsible for the re- 
search, design, development, pro- 
curement and construction of 
new naval vessels and the con- 
version, overhaul and repair of 
existing fleet vessels. 

The Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts {BuSanda) — Respon- 
sible for the administration of 
the Navy supply system and the 
supply support for projects, 
bureaus and offices, and Fleet 
commands. 

The Bureau of Yards and 
Docks (BuDocks) — Responsible 
for the design, planning, devel- 
opment, construction, alteration 
and maintenance of facilities at 
shore facilities of the Naval 
Establishment. 



Capt. 'Waller C. Moore, USN, 
the Director of the Plans Division 
in the OfTice of the Chief of Naval 
Material. In this position he is a 
key figure in Navy’s drive to ex- 
ploit the project management tech- 
nique in building new and vital 
warfare systems. His prior assign- 
ments included service as Direc- 
tor, Underwater Warfare Section, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, and 
Commanding OHlcer of USS Curri- 
tuck (AV-7) and USS Yorktown 
(CVS-10). Capt. Moore is a gradu- 
ate of the U. S. Naval Academy. 


The two remaining Bureaus, 
the “people bureaus” are the 
Bureau of Medicine and the 
Bureau of Personnel. 

The practice of dividing sup- 
port responsibilities between 
various bureaus worked reason- 
ably well through the years, but 
after World War II it became 
increasingly apparent that few 
modern weapons and support 
systems fit into bureau-sized 
packages, and that coordination 
or cooperation by autonomous 
bureaus was not the answer to 
the Navy’s most pressing mate- 
rial problems. 

These problems had been criti- 
cally examined by a special 
board, convened in 1962. This 
board subjected the inner work- 
ings of the Navy to a year of 
intensive study, and expressed 
its findings in a multi-volume 
.report, titled; “Review of Man- 
agement of the Department of 
the Navy.” 

Among the primary I’ecom- 
mendations of the board was one 
which called for the existing 
Office of Naval Material (an 
office responsible for procure- 
ment policy) and the four mate- 
rial bureaus to be combined into 
an “NMSE”. This organization 
was to be under the command 
of a single chief. 

The fundamental reason for 
this change was to assign re- 
sponsibility for support to one 
individual. But there were other 
important reasons as well. One 
of these was the fact that this 
new arrangement would provide 
a framework within which the 
Navy could employ project man- 
agement on whatever scale 
efficiency and effectiveness 
required. 

Of all the reasons for the 
establishment of a combined, 
integrated NMSE, under a single 
chief, the need for strengthened 
project management was one of 
the most compelling. 

In the Navy concept of proj- 
ect management, the organiza- 
tional pattern resembles a 
matrix. As shown on Chart 1, 
the bureaus can be thought of as 
the vertical elements of the 
matrix, and the project man- 
agers as the horizontal elements. 
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Together the bureaus and the project managers share the 
parcels of resources and know-how which are the substance 
from which the Navy creates and deploys new weapons 
systems. This chart shows that, where necessary, projects 
can cross bureau boundaries and, after proper coordination, 
utilize resources which are otherwise under bureau control. 

Chart 2 shows the organization of the Naval Material 
Support Establishment, It indicates the relationship of the 
Chiefs of the Material Bureaus, and of the managers of 
major projects, to the Chief of Naval Material. 

At present, the Navy has three categories of designated 
projects. These are: 

(1) Projects designated by the Secretary of the Navy. 

(2) Projects designated by the Chief of Naval 
Material. 

(3) Projects designated by Bureau Chiefs. 

The decision as to which authority — SecNav, CNM, or a 
Bureau Chief — designates a project depends on the impor- 
tance of the project when judged against the following 
criteria: 

(1) The project has a high national priority or an 
urgent military necessity. 

(2) The project has top-level interest. 

(3) The project comes with a sizeable price tag. The 
normal threshold for designation is $26 million of R&D 
costs, or an anticipated production cost of $100 iiiillion, 

(4) The project is highlj^ complex, either technically 
or organizationally. Most projects are challenging as engi- 
neering achievements, All major projects cross the organi- 
zational lines of the material bureaus and many involve 
close and long term cooperation with the operating forces 
of the Navy and Marine Corps or of other services. 

(5) Other agencies of the Government, or other serv- 
ices, depend upon the Navy for successful development of 
the system, 

(6) Such great advances in technology are necessary 
to assure success that unusually intensive management is 
appropriate. 

(7) The project has high risk of major slippage or 
over-run if its management is not entrusted to a special 
organization, 

Each designated project in the Navy operates under a 
charter. The charter is promulgated by the official who 
establishes the project. The charter speciflcxilly sets forth 
the name of the project manager, the items for which the 
project manager will be responsible, interface relationships 
(including those with the organizations which will provide 
logistical, operational testing and personnel training), 
communication channels to be followed and the location 
of the central project office. The project manager will have 
direct control of the allocation of all resources assigned 
to his project in the Five Year Force Structure and Finan- 
cial Plan. 

Ideally, the project manager or his key assistants will be 
associated with the project from its earliest stages. It is 
desirable for them to participate in the preparation of the 
Proposed Technical Approaches (PTAs) which outline pos- 
sible characteristics of the yet-to-be-developed weapon 
system, Ordinarily, however, it appears that most project 
teams will be formed shortly before the project enters 
its Definition Phase. 



The project manager for a designated project is selected 
on the basis of his ability as a technical and business man- 
ager. Most major projects are headed by flag officers . 

At present, the Navy has a total of 22 designated proj- 
ects. These are: 

SECNAV Designated: 

® Fleet Ballistic Missile Project, 

9 Surface Missile Systems Project. 

• Project Scrap — Selective Curtailment of Reports and 
Paperwork. (This is an administrative, not a hardware, 
project. The project manager is the Inspector General of 
the Navy, and he reports to the Secretarj^ of the Navy.) 

• Anti-Submarine Warfare Systems Project (ASWS). 
CNM Designated: 

• F-lllB Weapon System Project, This includo.s the 
Phoenix Missile System. 

• Instrumentation Ships Project (ISPO). 

• All-Weather Carrier Landing Systems Project (ACLS), 

® Reconaissance, Electronic Warfare, Special Operations 

and Naval Intelligence Proce.ssing Systems (REWSON). 

• Air Traffic Control Radar Beacon System and IFF 
Mark XII System (AIMS). 

• OMEGA Navigation System (OMEGA). 

AIMS and the ISPO are projectized partly because they 
have important intra-ngency aspects. The Instrumentation 
Ships Project reflects Navy cooperation with the Air Force 
ami NASA missile range and space instrumentation pro- 
grams, and AIMS functions in coordination with the FA A, 
the Air Force and the Army, 

Only two Bureau Chiefs, the Chiefs of the Bureau of 
Ships and the Bureau of Naval Weapons have ao far 
chartered projects. 

Bureau of Naval Wea])ons designated projects; 

• E~2A Early Warning Aircraft. 

• F-4 Phantom II fighter, 

• A-G Intruder attack aircraft. 

• A-5 Vigilante attack aircraft. 

• A-7 Corsair II attack aircraft, 

• OV-10 (COIN) Counterinsurgency aircraft. 

» DASH drone anti-submarine helicopter. 

• Mark 44 Torpedo lightweight anti-submarine torpedo. 

• Mark 46 Torpedo lightweight anti-submarine torpedo. 

• Mark 48 Torpedo anti-submarine torpedo. 

The Bureau of Ships designated projects are: 

• Acoustic and Torpedo Countermeasure Systems Proj- 
ect (SUBAJAD). 

• Satellite Communications Project (SATCOM), 

An additional 40 to 60 weapon or support systems are 
under consideration for eventual designation, and perhaps 
six or eight of these may bo chartered during the next few 
months. 

During the year and a half since the Chief of Naval 
Material assumed command of the NMSE, the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Material (NAVMAT) has made excellent 
progress, despite limited staffing, toward the goal of exer- 
cising responsible — and responsive — control of the NMSE. 

Under the command of Vice Admiral William A. Schoech 
the management philosophy of the OCNM was “Control, 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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War on Federal Work Injuries 
Kicked Off by President Johnson 


“The reduction of waste in inanpoAver and materials is one of the principal managerial aims 
of the Administration. 

“As a first step in reducing these needless tragedies and this waste, I am launching Mission 
SAFETY-70. 

“Under tins mission I am directing the Federal Departments and Agencies to reduce their 
injury frequency .30 per cent by 1970.” 

Lyndon B. Johnson 


Mission SAFETY-70, code name for a program 
that calls for reducing job injuries among Federal 
civilian employees 80 per cent by 1970, is part of 
a growing public concern over rising accident tolls. 
Industry safety plans are being studied by 
Government officials as part of the program. 

President Johnson initiated the mission Febru- 
ary 16, 1965, He described it as “a new, practical 
safety effort designed to reduce Federal work in- 
juries and costs, year by year. . . In a Safety 
Policy for the Federal Service issued on the same 
day he requested the heads of all departments and 
agencies to review carefully and critically their 
safety policies and programs and revise them 
where necessary. 

“Constant vigilance, effective action and sus- 
tained effort for improved performance are 
required,” he said. The Federal Government will 
cooperate with state and local governments, 
industry and labor and safety organizations in 
developing and applying safety standards re- 
sponsive to changing conditions and the pace of 
technological progress, the statement added. 

In an effort to drive home the immensity of 
the accident problem, Government officials pointed 
out that in 1964 accidents of ail kinds killed 
104,000 persons in the United States and injured 
60 million others. The cost to the nation was in 
excess of $15 billion. Accidents last year squan- 
dered about as much national income as a S per 
cent growth rate in economy produced. This is 
enough, Government sources say, to meet the 
entire cost of the War on Poverly and the pro- 
grams under the Manpower Development and 
Training Act. 

“Efforts planned to meet the objectives of 
Mission SAFETY-70,” Secretary of Defense 
McNamara said, “include institution of improved 
accident reporting and follow-up procedures, ex- 
tensive training of personnel in accident pi'even- 
tion techniques, safety engineering to prevent or 
correct hardware and maintenance deficiencies 
and continuing evaluation of compliance with 
safety requirements." 

All elements of the Defense Department have 
responded to the SAPETY-70 memorandum. The 
Department of the Navy will use the program as 
the theme for its regularly scheduled East Coast 
and West Coast Regional Safety Conferences. 


Army has re-arranged its reporting format to 
relieve line personnel from accident analysis, 
assigning this function to full-time safety spe- 
cialists, Among other steps taken by Air Force 
are plans for a ground safety program for the Air 
National Guard. To date there has been no formal 
ground safety program in that organization. 

Other Defense agencies have acted to bring 
their present safety programs up to date. A 
common step is integrating headquarters pro- 
grams with those of field activities. 

Greater emphasis will be given to traffic safety. 
With more than a quartei*-million Federal ve- 
hicles on the streets and highways in connection 
with official business, the Government contributes 
its share" to the traffic problem and is determined 
to help solve that problem. Traffic experts say 
that improved driving performance by Govern- 
ment drivers could serve as a good example for 
other motorists. 


SecDef Statement on Mission SAFETY— 70 

Successful execution of vital Defense Depart- 
ment missions rests with our more than 3.6 
million employees, two-thirds of them in uni- 
form. When any one of them is leas than fully 
effective, our mission suffers a proportionate 
loss. 

That, alone, is reason enough for vigorous 
support of the President’s Mission SAFETY-TO, 
a program to reduce the number of injuries 
among federal employees 30 per cent by 1970, 

I have directed that such support be given 
throughout every command and agency. But 
success rests with the individual, in his own 
work and in his relationship with those around 
him. Only constant awareness of safety meas- 
ures and vigilance in observing them can make 
a job safe. 

I call on every Department employee to keep 
alert to his own safety — on the job, on the 
streets and highways and in his home — and 
to be alert always to the safety of others. 

Robert S. McNamara 
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Guid@lin@s for D@v@loping and 
Submitting Unsolicited Proposals 
U. S. Air Force 


In order to utilize to the fullest extent the vast supply 
of intellectual resources this country possesses, the Air 
Force Systems Command (AFSC) encourages any organi- 
zation or individual outside the Air Force to suggest a 
research and development effort. 

Voluntary proposals to perform research and develop- 
ment are distinguished from proposals which are requested^ 
by Air Force procurement activities from qualified sources. 
Voluntary p'oposals, if adopted, must be specially funded. 
Therefore, it is mandatory that the voluntary proposal be 
evaluated as offering significant advancement in the pres- 
ent state of the art before consideration for support by 
the U, S. Air Force can be given. 

Advance Consultations, 

It is the desire of the AFSC to give advance opinion on 
all proposed research and development efforts voluntarily 
suggested by organizations and individuals outside the 
Air Force. This opinion will provide the submitter guid- 
ance prior to the start of any extensive effort in the 
development of a detailed unsolicited proposal and is 
based on the assumption that there is a valid Air Force 
need for the suggested work. Prior personal contact with 
Air Force technical personnel, while not required, is per- 
missible and encouraged. 

Proprietary Rights and Information. 

Unsolicited proposals do not necessarily contain propri- 
etary information. They may be unique unto themselves, 
or may be no more than a restatement of existing Air 
Force requirements and as such should not be considered 
proprietary. Unsolicited proposals which truly contain 
proprietary data should have every paragraph which re- 
veals proprietai'y data clearly marked ^'Proprietary Tnfor- 
in^ation Company-Confidential^^ at the beginning and end 
of each such paragraph. 

When and How to Submit. 

Research and development proposals may be submitted 
at any time. If an industrial organization feels it has an 
idea that is original in nature and concept and falls within 
the Air Force areas of interest, a preliminary proposal 
may be submitted without waiting to be asked. 

While no rigid format is specified, elaborate brochures 
or presentations are definitely not desired. The best way 
to inform the AFSC agencies of proposed efforts, 
and to determine if they have a potential usefulness to the 
Air Force, is by letter. The AbC*s of successful pro- 
posals are accuracy, brevity and clarity. It is extremely 
important that the letter be prepared with great care 
to encourage its readingj to facilitate its understanding 
and to impart an appreciation of the ideas desired to be 
conveyed. Specifically, the letter should include the follow- 
ing: 

1, Name and address of the organization, 

2. Type of organization (profit, non-profit) , 

3, Concise title and abstract of the proposed research. 

4. An outline and discussion of the purpose of the re- 


search, the method of attack upon the problem and tho 
nature of the expected results. 

5. Name and research experience of principal investi- 
gator. 

6. A suggestion as to the proposed starting and com- 
pletion dates. 

7. An outline of the proposed budget, including infor- 
mation on equipment, facility and personnel requirements. 

8. Names of any other Federal agencies receiving the 
proposal. (This is extremely importantj 

9. Brief description of the facilities, particularly those 
which would be used in the proposed research effort. 

10. Brief outline of previous work and experience in 
the field. 

11. If available, a de.scriptive brochure and financial 
statement. 

AFSC Form 91 — Policy Agreement. 

AFSC Form 91, entitled "Policy Agreement for Evalua- 
tion by the AFSC of Unsolicited Articles, Discloauroa, 
Inventions and Voluntary Proposals for Contract,” is a 
statement of the terms under which the AFSC will accept 
voluntary unsolicited proposals. This agreement must be 
signed by an officer of the company, or the individiml 
owning the intellectual property contained in the volun- 
tary proposal prior to evaluation. It is designed for the 
mutual protection of all concerned and provides protec- 
tion based on proprietary claims made by submitters of 
voluntary proposals. No request for special exception ov 
changes in the policy agreement will be granted. This 
agreement is to be executed only once (in duplicate) at 
the time of initial proposal’ submission. All subsequent 
proposal submissions will be covered by the executed 
policy agreement. 

Evaluation. 

AFSC agencies ax*e responsible for acknowledging re- 
ceipt of unsolicited proposals. Unsolicited proposals will 
be thoroughly and completely evaluated by appropriate 
personnel engaged in the technical areas of effort similar 
to the unsolicited proposal under consideration, Results 
of the evaluation will be furnished to the submitter. 

Arranging a Contract. 

The Air Force funds only those unsolicited proposals 
evaluated as offering significant advancement in the state 
of the art. If the unsolicited proposal is accepted, n 
contract may be negotiated between the organization and 
the appropriate AFSC activities. Contract details will be 
discussed and worked out between the submitter and the 
procurement activity of the AFSC activity concerned. In 
the event the proposal is not accepted, the Government is 
not obligated in any way to reimburse the submitter for 
any costs which may have been incurred in submitting the 
unsolicited proposal. 

(See list of AFSC Unsolicited Proposal Focal Points 
on page 5.) 
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Air Force Systems Command 
Unsolicited Proposal Focal Points 


H(i., All* Force SyfitemH Commnnd 

Andrews AFIi 

Washing Lon, D. C. 20331 

IJnse Number; (Aren Code 301 ) 

981 (phis extension) 

Resenreh and Technohigy Div, 
Rolling AFR 

Wash In gum, D. C, 20332 
Hase Number; (Area Code 202) 
602-9000 

Air Force MalurinlH Laboratory 
Wright-Patterson AFJ3, Ohio 
Rase Number; (Area Code 513) 
263-7111 

Air Force Flight Uynamtes 
Laboratory 

Wrlght-Pattorson AFB> Ohio 
Bnae Number: (Area (3odo 513) 
263-7111 

Air Force Avionics Laboratory 
Wright-Pntterson AFB, Ohio 
Dnao Number: ( Area Code 513) 
263-7111 

Air Force Aero Propulsion 
laboratory 

Wright- Patterson A FI), Ohio 
Base Number: (Area (3ode 513) 
263-7111 

Svsloma Engineering Oroup 
Wrlght-Pattorson AFl), Ohio 
Base Number: (Area Code 513) 
263-7111 

Petachment #4 
(Armament Eng. & Eval,) 

Eglin AFI), Fla. 32642 
Base Number: (Aren Code 306) 
04(1-0080 

All* Force Weapons Laboratory 
KIrtlamI AFB, N. M, 87117 
Baso Number: (Area Code 506) 
247-1711 

Air Force Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory 

Edwards AFB, Calif. 03623 
Base Number; (Aren Code 806) 
268-2111 

Romo Air Development Center 
Griniss AFB, N. Y. 13442 
Base Number: (Aren Code 316) 
330-3200 

Aeionnutieal Systems Division 
Wright-Patterson AFIL Ohio 
Base Number: (Aren Code 613) 
263-7111 

Deputy for Advanced 
Systems Planning 


1 Dci>uty for Limited War 


Deputy for Reconnaissance 


Test Integration and 
Analysis OOlco 


Deputy for Subsystems and 
Equipment Engineering 


Deputy for Systems 
Management 


Aerospace Medical Division 
Brooks AFB, Tex, 78236 
Base Number: (Aren Code 612) 
682-8811 

0671st Acromcdtcal Research 
Laboratory 

Holloman AFB, N. M, 88330 
Base Number; (Area Code 606) 
473-OBll 
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Mr. William S, Cntts 
Mr. Seymour Mllnovsky 
Mall Onice Symbol: SCKPP 
Ext. (5331 €>r 3288 


MIh.s A. Narkiewlcz 
Mail Onice Symbol; RTST 
Ext. 4417 or 4418 


Lt. R. Buohcnauor 
Mail Oilice Symbol; MAP 
Ext. 36136 


Mrs. Odobrccht 

Mall Oilice Symbol: FDE 

Ext, 23120 


Mrs. E. Fox 

Mall Oftlco Symbol; AVS 
Ext. 30120 or 39919 


Mrs. R, B. Craig 
Mail Ofllce Symbol; APP 
Ext. 21131 


Maj. P. B. Fnsules 
iViuii ujiii:u o^.tiuuj; SEH 
Ext. 27121 or 21113 


Mr, A. J. Acree 

Mall Ofilce Symbol; ATPO 

Ext, 673 OOB 


Lt. P. Carpenter 

Mall Omce Symbol: WLPG 

Ext, 3382 


Mr. D. E. KIstlor 

Mail Onico Symbol! RPPR 

Ext. 86371 


Mr. 11. Gain 

Mr. E. Lutwln 

Mall Onico Symbol; BMPRP 

Ext. 71115 


6670th Personnel Research 
Laboratory 

Lackland AFB, Tex. 78236 
Bnso Number: (Area Code 612) 
674-1211 

USAF School of Aviation 
Medicine 

Brooks AFB, Tex. 78236 
Base Number: (Area Code 612) 
632-8811 

USAF Epidemiological 
Laboratory 

Lackland AFB, Tex. 78286 
Base Number: (Aien Code 612) 
674-1211 

6670th Aerospace Medical 
Research Laboratory 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
Base Number; (Area Code 613) 
253-7111 

Arctic Aei’omcdlcat Labor atot'y 
Port Wninwright, Alaska 
Base Number: Fairbanks, Alaska 
362-2100 

Wllford Hall USAF Hospital 
Lackland APB, Tex. 78236 
Base Number (Area Code 612) 
G74-3211 

Foreign Technology Division 
Wright-Pntterson AFB, Ohio 
Base Number: (Aren Code 613) 
263-7111 

Ballistics Systems Division 
Norton AFB, Calif. 02409 
Base Number; (Aren Code 714) 
889-4411 

Space Systems Division 
Air Force Unit Post Ofllce 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 
Base Number; (Area Code 213) 
670-1444 

Electronic Systems Division 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 

Base Number; (Aren Code 617) 
274-6100 

Air Force Eastern Teat Range 
Patrick AFB. Fla. 82026 
Base Number; (Area Code 305) 

494 (plus extension) 


Mr, W. R. Koch 

Mali Ofllce Symbol; ASD-1 

Ext, 20235 

Lt, A. J. Klovcn. Jr. 

Mail Ofllce Symbol; ASJ 
Ext. 34103 

Mr. M. R. Mace 

Mail Ofllce Symbol: ASRO 

Ext. 29247 

Mr. A. U. Hall 

Mail Ofllce Symbol: ASTP 

Ext. 73232 

Mr. 1. S. Mayer 

Mall Ofllce Symbol: ASWO 

Ext. 21120 

Mr. N. F. Schrein 

Mall Ofllce Symbol: ASZXN 

Ext. 27240 


Dr. H, J. Von Bockh 
Mall Ofllce Symbol: ARG 
Ext. 2463 


National Range Div. (Dot. 1) 

Air Force Eastern Teat Range 
Patrick APB, Pla. 32926 
Base Number: (Area Code 306) 

494 (plus extension ) 

Air Force Missile Development Center 
Holloman AFB, N^ M, 88380 
Base Number: (Aren Code 695) 
473-6511 

Air Force Missile Development 
Ctfntor, Dot. 1, AP Avionics 
Laboratory 

Holloman AFB, N. M. 88330 
Base Number: (Area Code 606) 
473-6611 

Air Force Flight Test Center 
Edwnrds AFB, Calif, 93523 
Base Number: (Aren Code 805) 
268-2111 

Ah' Proving Ground Center 
Eglin AFB, Fla. 32G42 
Base Number: (Area Code 305) 
882-8731 

Air Force Special Weapons Center 
Kir Hand AFB, N. M. 87117 
Base Number: (Area Code 806) 
247-1711 

Arnold Engineering Development 
Center 

Arnold APS, Tenn, 37380 
Base Number: (Aren Code 015) 
456-2611 


Dr. J. \V. Bowles 
Mail Ofllce Symbol: PRO 
Ext. 3376 


Miss C. L. Reynolds 
Mail OflicD Symbol; 8MOP 
Ext. 0268 


Lt. R. G. Wclkcr 
Mnll Ofllce Symbol; EPA 
E.xt, 3916 


Mr. E. E. Martin 
Mail Ofllce Symbol; MRO 
Ext. 22214 


Dr. H. P. Drury 

Mail Ofllce Symbol; ALR 


Maj. n. C. WolIT 

Mail Onicc Symbol: LMR 

Ext, 3228 


Mra, B. E. Lough 
Mrs. L. R. Connally 
Mail Ofllce Symbol: TDKS 
Ext. 72232 or 74166 

Maj. W. Gordon 

Mail Ofllce Symbol: BSRAT 

Ext. 1617 

Maj, D, E. Reinhnrdt 
Lt. S. G. Johnson 
Mail omce Symbol: SSTP 
Ext, 1766 


Mr. M. V. Ratynski 
Mail Ofllce Symbol: EST 
Ext. 3582 


Mr. E. C. Allmon 

Mall Ofllce Symbol: ETES 

Ext. 0907 or 6688 

Mr. George Gogel 

Mall Oilice Symbol; ETMKB 

Ext. 6161 or 7646 

Capt. V, L. KImler 

Mail Ofllce Symbol; NRSPC 

Ext. 6647 or 5648 


Mr. H. J. Schln<ller 
Mail Ofllce Center: MDOPT 
Ext. 6C18 or 36781 


Mr. J. FiiJIck 

Mali Ofllce Symbol: MDMKN-4 
Ext. 4-7204 


Lt. Col. W. D, Morrison 
Mail Ofllce Symbol: FTOP 
Ext. 21461 or 37031 


Mr, W. C. Lazarus 
Mai! OiflcG Symbol! PGGT 
Ext. 8731 


Maj. R, M. Dawson 

Mall Office Symbol: SWLPR 

Ext. 2672 


Dr. H. K. Doetsch 
Mall Office Symbol; AER 
Ext, 262 or 7136 
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Intelligence—Culfure—Skill 
Our Main Reliance 

by 

RAdm. Russell Kefauver^ USN 


RAdm, Uiisscll Kefaiiver, USN 
Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations (Reserve) 

Congressman (later President) James A. Garfield, in 
an 1878 address before the House of Representatives, 
stated the basic precept under which the nation’s military 
forces were to be maintained in time of peace — a precept 
which has held true in principle down to the present day, 
’^Thong'll we will use the taxing power to maintain a small 
Army and Navy sufficient to keep alive the knowledge of 
war/’ he said, ’‘yet the main reliance for our defense shall 
be the intelligence, culture and skill of our people,” 
International problems and military needs may change, 
but the philosophy remains the same! in time of national 
emergency, the nation must always rely upon (1) the 
ability of the busiiiess and industrial community to pro- 
vide increased materiel support for our armed forces and 
(2) upon the trained and available manpower of the mili- 
tary Reserves which, since the beginnings of the republic, 
have provided the bulk of military forces in time of war. 
Strong reserve forces, backing up the active forces, also 
provide a deterrent force-in-being, Trained and equipped, 
they can quickly be moved into action to call a bluff — as in 
the Berlin and Cuban Missile Crises in 1961 and 1962 — 
or to fight a war, as in Korea, Today, for example, 
120,000 Naval Reservists already carry their mobilization 
orders — orders to specific planned billets. These Re- 
servists are available for activation on 24-hoiir notice, 
This emergency manpower resource Is the primary 
value of the nation’s military Reserve forces. We can 
train and maintain about seven Reservists for the price 
of one man on active duty. But there are other benefits 
from the Reserve programs J members of Reserve forces 
are a firm group of patriotic citizens, interested in and 
informed about their Government, aware of their rights 
and responsibilities. Twice a citizen, they contribute to 
the national economy while working at their civilian 
occupations and, at the same time, they are trained and 
ready to protect those things which they produce. 

Trained and ready, As an example of just how ready, 
we might cite the recent performance of the Naval Re- 
serve Training Destroyer Escort BRANNON, based in 
Seattle, Wash. On January Slst of this year, BRANNON 
was called upon for emergency mission: the ship was 
under way within eight and a half hours, Some of the 
obstacles that were overcome included contacting the 
Reserve crew on a Sunday afternoon, buttoning up and 
testing a boiler which had been open for annual inspection 
and topping off fuel and provisions when support activities 
were observing holiday routine. 

The training required to achieve such a smooth and 
coordinated operation does not come automatically with 
the taking of an oath. The knowledge required to operate 
and maintain our increasingly sophisticated military equip- 


ment is not gained through a cursory reading of instruc- 
tion manuals. Military skills once obtained do not remain 
permanently imbued but must constantly be exercised. 
Training must be pursued, regularly and diligently. 

An important part of this training — a part too fre- 
quently ovei'looked — is the cooperation that must be given 
by business and industry. Just as the nation ns n whole 
depends upon the Reserve components of the arnietl forces 
for the additional strength necessary as a deterrent to 
war, or to fight and win an actual war, so do the Reserves 
depend upon the active peacetime support of business and 
industry to maintain that strength and readiness. 

The primary ingredient of that support: a firm and 
meaningful employment policy that does not discriminate 
against, but encourages active participation in, Reserve 
training programs of all the armed services, It is not 
enough that the company president and senior officials have 
such a policy — it must extend down to the individual shop 
and office level in order to be eft'cctive. In too many com- 
panies, this is not the case. The Reserve components are 
necessary for our national survival; the bulk of the mem- 
bers of these Reserves must come from the business and 
industrial community. Membership in the Reserves is n 
source of justifiable pride for the employee who willingly 
gives his time and energies improving his ability to serve 
his country; and a source of pride for the employer who 
understands that, by encouraging membership in the Re- 
serves, he, too, is contributing to national aocurity, The 
employer also receives direct benefits in tlie form of the 
improved skills and broad experience gained by his em- 
ployees during: their Reserve training periods; skills mid 
experience which are further enhanced by the intangible 
but vital practice of leadership exercised by Reservists at 
all levels of responsibility. 

Intelligence, culture, skill. Our main reliance. Intelli- 
gence and culture may be passed on from one generation 
to another; but skill must always be learned. Business 
and industry is encouraged to insure that adequate time 
is made available for employees — at all levels — to partici- 
pate in a Reserve program, and to take advantage of the 
training oportunitics available. This is your insurance for 
the future — and for the future of our nation. 


Naval Reserve Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 

The nation is currently observing the 60th Anni- 
versary of the founding of the Nnvnl Reserve, our first 
federally organized and controlled Reserve component. 
The motto for the 60th Anniversary observances is 
“Citizenship and Seamanship.” 

The Naval Reserve was established on March S, 1016, 
to supplement the willing but uncoordinated State 
Naval Military; and, as a measure of its immediate 
worth, within two years of that date the fiedgling Naval 
Reserve was called upon to provide almost 336, OOO' 
men — roughly two-thirds of all the men in the Navy — 
for service in World War I. The contribution In World 
War II was oven more impressive: 87 per cent of the 
3,400,000 Navy men in that war were Naval Reservists, 
Today, more than half a million American citizens are 
associated with the Naval Reserve, 
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Apartment of defense 


W. Hinkle has been reas- 
from Dir. for Security Review, 
of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
Affairs), to serve as Execii- 


Asst, to the Asst. Secretary of 
(Public Affairs). Willis D. 
has been named Acting Dir. 
cr^' Security Review replacing Mr. 

1 ^SEipt. John B. McLendon, SC, USN, : 
[ become Dir. for Contract Admin- 
Office of Asst. Secretary of 
(Installations & Logistics), 
lacing Col. Donald B. Sowle, 
^A.F, who retired on June 16, 
o John W. Bottoms, SC, USN, 

Force Supply Officer on the 
of Commander Service Force, 
f Fleet, and Fleet Supply Officer 

the Staff of the Commander-in- 
Pacific Fleet, became Executive 
Procurement & Production, DSA, 
June 1. Brig. Gen. William L. 
I’ll rick, IISAF, formerly Dep, Com- 
^P^rider, San Bernardino Air Materiel 
4 ^, assumed the position of Ex ecu - 
iir., Technical & Logistics Serv- 
ices, DSA, effective July 16. 

Col. William W, Snavely, USAF, 
pt'Ci’viously Dep. Dir, of Production <& 
USAF, has re- 
PlEtcod Brig, Gen. Robert H. Mc- 
Cutchcon, USAF, as Dir. of Procure- 
ment Policy, Office of Asst. Secretary 
ot Defense (Installations & Logistics). 


Col. Ronald D. Bagley, USAF, Dir. 
of Freight Traffic. Military Traffic 
Mfitiagement & Terminal Service 
(MtMTS), is being assigned to the 
post of Dep, Commander, Eastern 
Area Command, MTMTS. 

Col. Felix J. Gerace, USA, has been 
assigned as Executive to the Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Installations & 
Log* is tics), Prior to this assignment 
he xvas Commandant of the U. .S. 
Ax'O'iy Logistics Center, 


ARMY 


Stephen A lies resigned from the 
position of Secretary of the Army on 
July 1* Stanley U. Uesor, who has 
been Under Secretary of the Army, 
ha 3 succeeded Mi*. Ailes as Secretary 
of the Army. 

David E. McGiffert, Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (Legislative Affairs), has 
been designated to replace Mr. Resor 
00 Under Secretary of the Army. 

W. Brewster Kopp became Asst, 
ge <3 ret ary of the Army (Financial 
jyj[ixnagement) on June 14, He replaced 
gj^xnund T. Pratt, Jr., who has left 
service. 

Ool. Joseph P, Alexander, Jr., foi*- 
^(^x’ly Commanding Officer, Atlanta 
rt.i 3 neral Depot, is now Commandant 
f -the U. S. Army Logistics Manage- 
ment Center. He succeeds Col. Felix 
5^ Gerace. 

Ool‘ James H, Batte is the new Gom- 
^ ^Tiding Officer of the U. S. Army 
jg Jgewood Arsenal, Edgewood, Md., a 
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military complex that embraces Ft. 
Detrick, Md., Rocky Mountain Arsenal, 
Colo., and Pine Bluff Arsenal, Ark. 

Col. Frank Milner, formerly Chief 
of the Technical Liaison Office, Office 
of Chief of Engineers, has assumed 
command of the U, S. Army Engineer 
Research & Development Laboratories, 
Ft. Belvoir, Va. 


NAVY 

Kenneth E. BeLieu resigned from 
the position of Under Secretary of the 
Navy effective July 1. 

Robert H. B. Baldwin, a partner In 
the investment firm of Morgan Stan- 
ley and consultant to the Secretary of 
the Navy, has been nominated to suc- 
ceed Mr. BcLieii as Under Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Lt. General Richard C, Mangruin 
became Asst. Commandant of the U.S. 
Marine Corps on July 1. Gen. MaiiJ 
grum replaces Lt. Gen, Charles H. 
Hayes who is retiring from military 
service. 

Capt. A. M. Hogarth relieved Capt. 
G. B. Lyon as Dir,, Technical Training 
and Personnel Division, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, effective June 21. 

The following are new assignments 
in the Office of Naval Material: 
RAdm. Jack J. Appleby, Dep, Chief of 
Naval Material (Material & Facil- 
ities) ; RAdm. F. L. Finney, Chief of 
Naval Development and Dep. Chief of 
Naval Material (Development)! Capt. 
N. J. Cummings, Head, Procurement 
Assistance Branch; Capt. E. O. Proc- 
tor, Executive to Asst, Chief of Naval 
Material (Logistics Support): Cnpt. 
S. P. Gartz, Executive to Chief of 
Naval Development; and Capt. F. C. 
Watson, Asst, to the Project Manager, 
Antisubmarine Warfare Systems. 


AIR FORCE 

The following major commanders 
are retiring effective July 31: Gen. 
Walter C. Sweeney, Jr^ Commander, 
Tactical Air Command; Gen. Mark 
E. Bradley, Commander, Air Fox*ce 
Logistics Command; and Lt. Gen. 
Ralph P. Swofford, Ji\, Commander, 
Air University, 

The President has nominated to the 
Senate the following officers for ap- 
pointments and assignments as Indi- 
cated: 

To be promoted to general and re- 
assigned: Lt, Gen. Kenneth B. Hobson 


from Vice Commander, Air Force 
Logistics Command, to Commander, 
Air Force Logistics Command; Lt. 
Gen. Bruce K. Holloway from Dep. 
Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Command, to Commander in Chief, 
U.. S. Air Forces in Europe. 

To be i^romoted to lieutenant gen- 
eral and reassigned: Maj. Gen. Albert 
P. Clark from Commander, 313th Air 
Div., Pacific Air Forces, to Vice Com- 
mander, Tactical Air nommarKp Mai. 
Gen. Lewis L. Mundell from Dir. of 
Operations, Air r orce i^ogistics Uom- 
nmnd, to Vice Coiiiinander, Air Force 
Logistics Command; Maj. Gen. John 
W. Carpenter HI from Asst. Dep. 
Chief of Staff, Plans & Operations for 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Matters, Hq., 
USAF, to Cominnnder, Air Univer- 
sity; and Maj. Gen. Joseph H. Moore 
from Commander, 2nd Air Div., 
Pacific Air Forces, to Dep. Com- 
mander, Military Assistance (Com- 
mand, Vietnam for Air (Operations, 
and Commander, 2nd Air Div., Pacific 
Air Forces. 

The following reassignments liave 
been announced with effective dates to 
be announced at a later date; Lt. 
Gen. Charles B. Westover from Vice 
Commander, Tactical Air Command, 
to Vice Commander, Air Defense 
Command; Lt. Gen. Cecil H. Childre 
from U. S. Representative, Central 
Treaty Organization, to Commander, 
Continental Air Command; and Lt. 
Gen. Henry VicccUio from Vice Com- 
mander, Air Defense Command, to 
Dep. Commander in Chief, U. S. 
Strike Command. 

Brig. Gen. Maurice F. Casey, Dep. 
Dir, of Information, is being reas- 
signed to Commander, 1601 Air Trans- 
port Wing, Travis AFB, Calif., efTec- 
live August 16. His replacement will 
be Brig. Gen. William C. Garland, 
now Commander, 12 Strategic Aero- 
space Div,, Davis-Monthan AFB, Arix. 

Brig. Gen. Joseph R. DeLuca, Dep. 
Commander, Ogden Air Materiel Area, 
will become Dep, Dir, of Supply, Air 
Force Logistics Command, on July 31, 
His replacement will be Brig. Gen. 
Howard W. Moore, Commander, 

Air Div,, Carswell AFB, Tex. 

Maj. Gen. Frank E, Rouse, formerly 
Dir, of Logistics (J-4), U. S, Euro- 
pean Command, has become Com- 
mander, San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area, Kelly AFB, Tex. 

Maj. Gen. Otto J. Glasser, previ- 
ously Vice Commander, Electronic 
Systems Div., AFSC, has been as- 
signed as Dir. of (Operational Re- 
quirements, Hq,, USAF, His replace- 
ment ns Vice Commander, Electronics 
Systems Div., is Col, Daniel E. Riley, 

Brig. Gen. Horace D. Aynesworth, 
Commander, Tactical Air Reconnais- 
sance Center, will become Dep. Dir, 
of Operations, Hq., USAF, on Aug, 1C. 

Effective Aug. 2, Brig, Gen. Kyle L. 
Riddle will assume command of the 
Tactical Air Reconnaissance Center, 
Shaw APB, S. C.; Maj. Gem Walter 
B, Putnam will assume command of 
the Tactical Air Warfare Center, 
EgUn AFB, Fla. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


AUGUST 1965 

Sixth Biennial Gas Dynamics Sym- 
posium, Aug. 26-27, at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111. Sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Office of Naval Research, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, U. S. Army Office of Ord- 
nance Research, Advanced Research 
Projects Agency and Northwestern 
University. Contact; Dr. D. G. Sama- 
ras (SREP), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th 
St. and Independence Ave., S.W„ 
Washington, D. C, 20333, telephone 
Oxford 6-37G9 or Donald R. Mathis, 
Box CM, Duke Station, Durham, N. 
C., telephone (Area Code 919) 286- 
2285. 

Conference on Exploration of Mars 
and Venus, dates undetermined, at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va. Co-sponsors: National 
Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion and Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories, Contact: Dr, 
John W. Salisbury (CRFL), Air Force 
Cambridge Research Laboratories, 
L. G. Hanscom Field, Mass. 01731, 
telephone (Area Code 617), CR 4-6100. 
ext. 4624. 


SEPTEMBER 1965 

Twenty-third International Congress 
of Physiological Sciences, Sept. 1-9, 
at Tokyo, Japan. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, National 
Science Foundation, National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, National 
Institutes of Health, National Acad- 
emy of Sciences-National Research 
Council and Federation of American 
Societies for Experimental Biology. 
Contact: Dr. H. E. Savely (SRL); 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Tempo D„ 4th St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave., S.W., Washington, D. 
C. 20333, telephone OXford 6-4369. 

American Physical Society Sym- 
posium (Fluid Dynamics Division), 
Sept. 2-4, at Honolulu, Hawaii. Co- 
sponsors: Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research and American Physical 
Society (APS). Contact: Capt, L. P. 
Gregg, (SREM), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
& Independence Ave., S, W„ Wash- 
ington, D, C. 20333, telephone OXford 
6-4369. 

Conference on Comparative Neuro- 
physiology, Sept. 10-12, at Tokyo, 


Japan. Co-sponsors: Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research and Tokyo 
Medical and Dental University. Con- 
tact: Dr. H. E. Savely, (SRL), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo D, 4th St. & Independence 
Ave,, S.W., Washington, D. C. 20383, 
telephone OXford 6-4369. 

Symposium on Structural Adhesives 
Bonding, Sept, 14-16, at Stevens In- 
stitute of Technology, Hoboken, N, J. 
Contact: J. M. Bodnar, Chief Ma- 
terials Research Branch, SMUPA- 
VD6, Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J., 
telephone (Area Code 201) 328-3183. 

AF Industry Data Management 
Symposium, Sept 22-23, at Interna- 
tional Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sponsors: Ballistic Systems Division 
(SBAMA), DOD and Industry. Con- 
tact: Lt Col, D. A. Cook (BSOM), 
Norton AFB, Calif., telephone (Area 
Code 714) 889-4411, ext 8021. 

Sixth Symposium on Non-Destruc- 
tive Testing, Sept 28-30, at Sheraton- 
Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, Sponsor: 
Air Force Materials Laboratory 
(AFSC). Contact: Mr. Rowand 
(MAG), Air Force Materials Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 
46433, telephone (Area Code 613) 263- 
7111, ext 40209. 

Third Symposium on the Plasma 
Sheath, dates undetermined, at New 
England Life Hall, Boston, Mass. 
Sponsor: Air Force Cambridge Re- 
search Laboratories. Contact: Charles 
E. Ellis (CRDM), Air Force Cam- 
bridge Research Laboratories, L, G. 
Hanscom Field, Mass. 01731, tele- 
phone (Area Code 617), CRestview 
4-6100, ext 3707. 


OCTOBER 1965 

Ninth Annual Organic Chemistry 
Conference, Oct 6-6, at Natick, Mass. 
Sponsor: U. S. Army Natick Labora- 
tories, Contact; Dr, Louis Long, Jr, 
Asst. Head, Organic Chemistry 
Laboratory (PRD), U, S. Army 
Natick Laboratories, Kansas St, 
Natick, Mass. 

J. M. Burgers' 70th Anniversary 
Symposium on the Dynamics of Fluids 
and Plasmas, Oct 6-8, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsor: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. Contact: P, A. Thurston 
(SREM), Air Force OfFice of Scien- 
tific Research, Tempo D, 4tli St, and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D. C., telephone (Aren Code 202) OX 
6-3443, 


1966 Congress of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID), 
Oct 7-16, at Washington, D. C. 
Sponsors: Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Office of Naval Re- 
search, Army Research Office and 
National Science Foundation nn(l 
Council on Library Resources. Con- 
tact: Rowena Swanson (SRIU), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo D, 4th St. and Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D. C. 20333, 
telephojie OXford 6-6374, 


NOVEMBER 1965 

y/STOL Symposium, Nov. 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Host: Aeronautics System Division, 
Research and Technology Division 
and Systems Engineering Group. Con- 
tact: Geo. Dausman, Wright-Patter- 
aon AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 
613) 263-7111, ext 26104 or 23164, 

Fourth Hypervelocity Techniques 
Symposium, Nov. 16-16, at Arnold Air 
Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors: Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, 
ARO, Inc., and Denver Research In- 
stitute. Contact: J. Lukasiewie/., 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616) 465-2611, ext 
7204 or 7206. 

Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, 
Nov. 16-18, at the Illinois In.stitute of 
Technology Research Institute, Co- 
sponsors: Romo Air Development 
Center and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute, Con- 
tact: Joseph Schramp (EMERP), 
Romo Air Development Center, Grif- 
fias APB, N. Y., telephone (Area 
Code 315) FF6-3200, ext. 2818. 


UfcCfcMBER 1965 

International Symposium on DilTer- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University of 
Puerto Rico. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico, Contact: Mai. B. U, 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D, C, 20333, tclophono (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-1302. 


All meetings listed are 
Unclassified. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Aug. 24-27: Westeni Electronic 
Show and Conference, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2: Twelfth Na- 
tional Conference of the 
Armed Forces Management 
Assn., Washington-Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 2-4: Sixth Armored Div. 
reunion, Chicago, 111. 

Sept. 3-6: Twenty-Ninth Div. 
Assn, meeting, Akron, Ohio, 

Sept. 3-6: Tenth Armored Div. 
Assn, meeting. New York, 
N. Y. 

Sept. 4-6: Society of the Fifth 
Div. meeting, Washington, 
D.C. 

Sept. 4-6: Century Assn. (100th 
Inf. Div.) meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sept. 9-12: Society of the First 
Div. meeting. Pike, N. H. 

Sept. 10-12: Thirty-Fourth In- 
fantry Div. Assn, meeting, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Sept. 17-19: Eighty-Seventh In- 
fantry Div. Assn, meeting, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Sept. 12-16: American Road 
Builders Assn, meeting, Kia- 
mesha Lake, N. Y. 

Sept. 12-17: American Chemical 
Assn, meeting, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

Sept. 13-16: Society of Auto 
Engineers meeting, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sept. 16-17: Mechanical Engi- 
neers Mfg. Conference, New 
York, N. Y. 

Sept. 18-19: Wisconsin Aero- 
space Exposition, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Sept. 19-22: American Institute 
of Chemical Engineers meet- 
ing, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sept. 21-23 : American Society 
of Industrial Security meet- 
ing, Atlanta, Ga. 


Sept. 22-24: International Con- 
ference on Military Electron- 
ics, Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 22-26: Twentieth Annual 
Convention of National De- 
fense Transportation Assn., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sept, 26-29: National Defense 
Transportation Assn, meet- 
ing, Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 26-29: National Institute 
of Gov. Purchasing meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 27-28: Mountain State’s 
Governors Conference on Sci- 
ence and Technology, Denver, 
Colo. 

Sept. 27-30 : Iron and Steel Engi- 
neers Assn, meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Sept. 28-Oct. 1 : International 
Congress on Experimental 
Mechanics, Washington, D. C. 

Oct. 1-9: Air Force Worldwide 
Fighter Interceptor Weapons 
Meet, Tyndall APB, Fla, 

Oct. 7 : Twenty-Second annual 
National Security Industrial 
Assn. (NSIA) meeting and 
dinner, Washington, D. C, 

Oct. 7: NSIA Maintenance Ad- 
visory Committee Annual Fall 
meeting, Washington, D, C. 

Oct. 7: NSIA Procurement Ad- 
visory Committee Annual 
Fall meeting, Washington, 

D.C. 

Oct. 18-20: Defense Supply 
Assn. Annual Convention, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Oct. 19-20: Systems Effective- 
ness Conference, Washington, 
D. C. 

Oct. 27-29: NSIA Meeting, Air 
Force Eastern Test Range and 
Cape Kennedy, Patrick AFB, 
Fla, 


Microelectronics Working 
Group Formed at ECOM 

A new working group, known as the 
Integrated Electronics Division, has 
been established at the U. S. Army 
Electronics Command (ECOM), Fort 
Monmouth, N. J, 

The new unit was organized to con- 
solidate and broaden microelectronics 
research and development at the 
ECOM Electronics Laboratories, 

The division was formed largely 
by regrouping work in semi-conductor 
integrated circuits carried on in the 
Solid State and Frequency Control 
Division, and work in thin films and 
assemblies formerly conducted in the 
Electronic Parts and Materials Divi- 
sion, 

The Solid State and Frequency Con- 
trol Division will continue to operate 
primarily in the areas of microwave 
transistors and diodes, lasers, para- 
metric ampliflers, atomic clocks and 
quarts crystal devices, 

The Electronic Parts and Materials 
Division will now be engaged pri- 
marily in passive microwave devices, 
computer components, materials, 
cables, nuclear radiation effects and 
electro-mechanical devices, 

Di% James D. Meindl and Robert A, 
Gerhold have been named acting di- 
rector and deputy director, respec- 
tively, of the new group. 


Dr. R. S. Wiseman Heads 
New ECOM Laboratory 

Dr. Robert S, Wiseman has been 
named to head the new Combat Sur- 
veillance-Target Acquisition Labora- 
tory of the U, S, Army Electronics 
Command at Fort Monmouth, N, J, 
Combat surveillance and target ac- 
quisition are two of the major areas 
in which the Electronics Command is 
emphasizing a build-up of in-house 
research and development capabilities 
to meet new military requirements. 
Creation of the new laboratory was 
a major step in this direction ac- 
cording to Major General Frank W. 
Moorman, Commanding General of 
Electronics Command, The laboratory 
employs about 250 persons and is re- 
cruiting additional professional per- 
sonnel toward a level of nearly SOO 
employees. 

Dr, Wiseman, a native of Robinson, 
111,, comes to the laboratory from a 
post as Warfare Vision Division chief 
of the Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories at Fort 
Belvoii", Va. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Maj. Gen, J. B. Bestic, Dep. Dir. 
for National Military Command Sys- 
tem, Defense Communications Agency, 
at Amateur Radio Relay League meet- 
ing, Denver, Colo., July 17. 

Hon. Harold Brown, Dir., Defense 
Research and Engineering, at DOD 
Summer Students Seminar, Wash- 
ington, D. C,, Aug. 6. 

Hon, Paul R, Ignatius, Asst. Sec- 
retary of Def. (Instailations and 
Logistics), at American Bar Assn, 
meeting, Miami, Fla., Aug, 9. 


ARMY 

Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Chief, 
National Guard Bureau, participating 
as Military Grand Marshal in Aqua- 
tennial Parade, Minneapolis, Minn., 
July 17. 

Brig. Gen. Walter E. Lotz, Jr., Dir, 
Army Research, at 1966 R&D Semi- 
nar, Fort Belvoir, Va., July 21. 


Lt. Gen. Robert Hackett, Comptrol- 
ler of the Army, at Army Comptrol- 
lership School, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y., July 22 . 

Maj. Gen. William F. Cassidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at 1966 Research and 
Development Seminar, Fort Belvoir, 
Va., July 22, 

Maj, Gen. Winston P. Wilson, Chief 
National Guard Bureau, at gradua- 
tion exercises, California Military 
Academy, Camp San Luis Obispo, 
Calif., July 24. 

Hon. William P. Dtirkec, Dir., Civil 
Defense, Office, Secretary of the 
Army, at Governor's Conference, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., July 27. 

Brig. Gen. Raymond B. Marlin, Dir. 
Plans and Programs, at 3262nd USAR 
R&D Unit Nuclear Science Seminar, 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., July 29. 

Lt. Gen. W. H. S. Wright, Chief, 
Office of Reserve Components, at 
graduation exercises, New Jersey 
Military Academy, Sea Girt, N. J., 
Aug. 21. ' ’ 


NAVY 

Gen. C. H. Cates, USMG (Ret.), nt 
launching of USS TRIPOLI (LPH- 
10), Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp., Pascii- 
goula, Miss., July 31. 

VAdm. I. J. Oalantiii, Chief of 
Naval Material, at the Armed Forces 
Staff College, Norfolk, Va., Aug, 31. 


AIR FORCE 

Maj. Gen. B. I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., AFSC, at Society 
of Photographic Instrumentation En- 
gineers meeting, San Francisco, 
Calif., Aug, 16. 

Maj, Gen. E, B, LeBnilly, Dir. of In- 
formation, at American Legion Con- 
vention, Portland, Ore., Aug. 19-21 
(appearance only). 

Brig. Gen. R. F. Bromily, Asst. Den. 
Chief of Staff, Materiel, Air Defense 
Command, at University of Colorado, 
Boulder, (Solo., Aug. 21, 


PDF Renamed; Seminars Scheduled 


The Department of Defense an- 
nounced ^ clarification of the policies 
for initiation of major engineering 
and operational systems development 
projects. This clarification is con- 
t^ined in a revision of DOD Directive 
3200.9, which also renames the pro- 
cedure for initiation of major projects. 
This procedure, previously called 
Project Definition Phase, has been 
renamed Contract Definition and the 
study period preceding Contract Defi- 
nition has been identified as Concept 
Formulation. Other changes in the 
Directive include; 

• Increased emphasis on the initia- 

engineering development 
^ther than initiation of Contx’act 
Definition, 

• Clarification and simplification of 
piocedures for initiation of engineer- 
ing development. 

• Clarification of the degree of 
technology advancement allowed in 
engineering development, 

In order to provide a better under- 
standing of these policies, the DOD, 
In cooperation with National Security 
Industrial Association (NSIA), Aero- 
space Industries Association (AIA) 

/ Industries Association 

(EIA), IS sponsoring a series of in- 


To Explain Changes 


doctrinntion seminai’s throughout the 
country this summer. These seminars, 
which will include both industry and 
DOD personnel, arc scheduled ns 
follows: 

Top Management Iiuloctrinaliona 
(Tliree-Hour Sessions) 

Washington, D. C., August 17-18, 
19C6. 

Los Angeles, Calif., August 20, 1906. 

Middle Management Orientations 
(Threc-IIoiir Sessions) ! 

Los Angeles, Calif., August 2.3-24, 
1906. 

San Francisco, Calif., August 26, 1966. 

Washington, D. C., August 30-31 and 
September 1, 1966. 

Fort Monmouth, N. J., September 2, 
1966. 

Boston, Mass., September 8, 1966. 
Philadelphia, Pa., September 10, 1066. 
Denver, Colo., September 13, 1966. 
Dallas, Tex., September 16, 1966. 

St. Louis, Mo., September 17, 1966. 
Dayton, Ohio, September 20, 1966. 


Detroit, Mich., September 22, 1906. 

Huntsville, Ala., September 24, 1906. 

Instructor Workshop-s (3 days encli)i 

Washington, D. C., September 27-29, 
October 11-13, 1966. 

Los Angeles, Calif., October 4-6, 1066, 

1 Livingston, Presi- 

dent of the Management Systems Cor- 
poration, and Mr. James W. Roach, 
Assistant Director for Engineering 
Management, OfHoo of Director of De- 
fense Research & Engineering, will 
?;?•, 11 Executive sessions. 

Middle Management and Instructor 
Workshop sessions will be led by 
other Management Systems Corpora- 
tion ami DOD reproseiitntivos. 

Ai’rnngements for participation in 
these indoctrination sessions will bo 
made for industry participants 
through the coopex'ating industrial as- 
sociations and for DOD participants 
thi^ough the Military Departments. 
The industry focal point .for the In- 
doctrination Program is Paul A. New- 
man of the Washington NSIA staff. 
At the conclusion of the indoctrination 
sessions, the materials used in these 
sessions will be made available to in- 
dustry and DOD ox^ganizations for any 
further indoctrination they may wish 
to conduct 
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Pro|ect Management— U.S. Navy 

(Continued from Page 2) 

don't operate." Vice Admiral I. J. “Pete" Galantin who 
assumed the duties of CNM following Admiral Schoech’s 
retirement March 1, 1965, follows a similar policy. 

Both admirals, as well as their principal assistants, are 
among the Navy's foremost “material managers.” The 
present CNM, Admiral Galantin, assumed his duties after 
serving as Director of Special Projects. The Special Pro]-- 
ects Office produced Polaris, the fir.st and best known of 
the Navy's designated projects. 

As Director of Special Projects, Admiral Galantin was 
one of the Navy's principal project managers. In speaking 
to a class of prospective project managers at the Defense 
Weapon Systems Management Center at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, on April 9, 1966, he said. “I want the 
Navy members of this class to understand that I recognize 
and have faced some of the problems that you, as project 
managers, will face. You will have a sympathetic boss.” 

The Navy is now activating projects at an unprecedented 
rate. To observers of organization and management 
trends within the military forces, the Navy's current sh’ft 
toward project management is one of the most dynamic 
organizational trends of recent years. 

What does the Navy's move to adopt project manage- 
ment on a large scale mean to members of industry? It 
means, primarily, that one person, the project manager, 
will have full management control over the evolution of 
each of the Navy's most significant weapons systems. This 
control will be unequivocal. The contractor, or prospective 
contractor, will know exactly who is responsible for — 
and fully capable of — controlling the management destiny 
of each new Navy weapon system. Each member of in- 
dustry — and everybody else — will know exactly “who is in 
charge here.” 

The increasing emphasis on project management will 
also mean better utilization of financial resources, as well 
as better utilization of technical and scientific personnel. 
This will he advantageous to the taxpayer. 

The present structure of the Naval Material Support 
Establishment is ideally suited to strengthen the effective- 
ness of project management. If the Navy reaches its goals 
for the future in this important area, the project manage- 
ment technique will produce completely supportable 
weapons systems, delivered on time and within the pre- 
scribed cost and performance limits. 

The only objective of all this effort is to maintain and 
strengthen the operating forces upon which the defense of 
the nation depends. 


Project Managers 

Naval Material Support Establishment 

PROJECT MANAGER 

Fleet Ballistic Missile RAdm. Levering Smith 

System (PM-1) Rm, 3004, Munitions Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 61662 

F-lllB/Phoenix (PM-2) RAdm. W. E. Sweeney 

Rm. 2243, Munitions Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 67770 

Surface Missile Systems RAdm. E. T. Reich 

(PM-3) Rm. 3416, Munitions Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 02661 

Anti-Submarine Warfare RAdm. C. A. Karaberls 

Systems (PM-4) Rm, 2034, Munitions Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 63231 

Instrumentation Ships Capt. A. F. Hancock 

(PM-6) Rm, 4013, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 64688 

All-Weather Carrier.... Capt. F, R, Fearnow 

Landing System (PM-6) Rm. 1904, Main Navy Building 

(Area Code 202) OXford 66618 

REWSON (PM-7) Cdr. D. G. Wilson 

Rm, 3824, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 67498 

AIMS (PM-8) Capt. N. D, Champlfn 

Rm, 4707, Munitions Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 68856 


OMEGA (PM-9) Cdr. M. X. Polk 

Rm. 2612, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202} OXford 62422 

E-2A Mr. E. J. Raymond 

Rm, 3811, Munitions Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 66606 

F-4 Capt, C. C. Sanders 

Rm, 3712, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 64667 

A-6 Lt. Col. E. H. Pinlayson 

Rm. 3077, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford GB003 

A-5 Cdr. L. B. Hoop 

Rm. 3076, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 63018 

A -7 Capt. C. M. CriifiG 

Rm. 3816, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 6B431 

OV-10 Capt. J. L. Coleman 

Rm. 2W47, W Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 67610 

dash Cdr. R. G, Mellin 

Rm, 3063, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 64408 

Mai*k 44 Torpedo Cdr. D. A, MaeGillivray 

Rm. 3069, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 63704 

Mark 46 Torpedo Capt, M. W. Whitaker 

Rm. 3066, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 61704 

Mark 48 Torpedo Capt, D. B. Maher 

Rm. 3067, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 02929 

SUBAJAD Cdr. W. H. Williams 

Rm. 1427, Main Navy Building 
(Area Code 202) OXford 64339 

SATCOM Mr, L. E, Johnson 

Bailey's Cross Roads, Va. 
(Area Code 202) OXford 44413 
Extension 67 

Munitions Building, 19th & Constitution Ave,, Wash,, D, C. 

Main Navy Building', 18th & Constitution Ave., Wash., D, C. 


Value Engineering Specialists 
To be Added to DOD 

Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara has approved 
the addition of 206 Value Engineering Specinliata to the 
Military Departments and the Defense Supply Agency in 
an attempt to curb unnecessary DOD spending. 

The personnel increase, which will include 247 civilian 
and 18 military personnel and an additional Value Engi- 
neering specialist to be employed by the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, was recommended by a Value 
Engineering Evaluation Group, 

Composed of representatives from the Military Depart- 
ments and the Defense Supply Agency, the evaluation 
group made its recommendations after completing a study 
of where value engineering personnel could most produc- 
tively be assigned and what savings could bo achieved 
by them. 

The group will continue to meet periodically to provide 
overall direction to the recruitment, training and assign- 
ment of personnel and to monitor the results achieved 
from this personnel augmentation. 

It is estimated that the move to hire additional apecial- 
ists will result in a savings of at least $600 million in 
value engineering by FY 67. 

The value engineering study was rcouested Inst Febru- 
ary by Secretary McNamara who feels that one of the moat 
obvious and continuous sources of savings in Defense 
procurement lies in constantly challenging design specifi- 
cations to make certain that DOD is buying only what 
is needed. 

Changes in specification resulting from DOD's program 
of Value Engineering — often referred to as tho elimina- 
tion of gold plating — produced savings totaling more 
than $260 million in FY 64. 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 


Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please 
write to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, Public Af- 
fairs, Washington, D. C. 20301, 


NEW SYSTEMS, EQUIPMENT 
JOIN ARMY INVENTORY 

Several new systems and pieces of 
equipment have joined the Army in 
the past few weeeks, FIELD AUTO- 
CLAVE — A portable autoclave, or 
sterilizer, has been designed specific- 
ally for the Special Forces. It is cap- 
able of steam sterilizing surgical 
dressing and instruments at 260" us- 
ing any external heat source, NO 
SWITCHBOARDS — Pushbutton wire- 
less telephones may soon be developed 
by Martin Company using touch-tone 
handsets to automatically select avail- 
able frequencies and then broadcast 
the "electronic address" of the pei’son 
being called, BULLDOZER — A bull- 
dozer with a Sunday punch departs 
from the usual method of forcing its 
big blade across the ground; this bull- 
dozer will use specially designed 
hydraulic pistons to slam the blade 
ahead. Called "impact assist," the 
system will permit a greater work 
load by a lighter tractor. 


AIR FORCE THUNDERSTORM 
RESEARCH 

The U. S. Air Force has com- 
pleted a joint five-year research 
project with the U. S, Weather Bu- 
reau, the Pedernl Aviation Agency, 
the U. S. Navy and the U. S. Army, 
leaigned to advance the technology of 
meteorology, weather forecasting, 
stoimi control and aircraft stinictural 
design criteria. 

The accomplishments are many but 
one example is project Rough Rider 
and the case of Captain Joe G, Kon- 
dracki, USAF. 

On May &, 1962, Capt, Kondi'acki, 
assigned as an experimental flight 
test officer at Wright- Patterson APB, 
Ohio, began a aeries of test flights to 
gather data on thunderstorms. He 
successfully completed dl penetra- 
tions, accumulating 1G9 minutes of 


flight, in the most severe areas inside 
the storm concentrations. During a 
penetration mission flown May 20, 
1962, the turbulence was so severe 
that the entire pilot head was torn 
from the nose boom of the FI OOF 
causing loss of airspeed and altitude 
instrument information. At the same 
time, the engine experienced a series 
of compressor stalls as the aircraft 
encountered virtually a wall of water. 

In spite of these adverse conditions, 
Capt. Kondracki continued flying the 
aircraft through the main cell of the 
storm for a distance of some 136 
nautical miles allowing the observer 
in the rear seat to operate the test 
Instruments. 


USAF AIR TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 
SAVE 1,745 AIRCRAFT 

USAF Air Traffic Controllers (in- 
cludes radar) saved 113 aircraft with 
371 persons aboard during 1964. Air- 
craft involved were valued at 
$89,800,000. These were both military 
and civilian aircraft involved in 
emergencies that could have resulted 
in loss or damage, fatalities or in- 
juries to people. A save is determined 
by a board of senior aircraft control- 
lers who apply very critical criteria, 
A save is credited only when the ac- 
tions were positively instrumental in 
aircraft recovery. In the nine years 
since January 1966 USAF air traffic 
controllers have saved 1,746 aircraft 
carrying 2,260 people and valued at 
more than $970,000,000, 


MARINE CORPS HALVES 
PHYSICAL FITNESS TRAINING-- 
SAME RESULTS 

A new circuit training procedure at 
Parris Island has proved that Marines 
can achieve the same level of physical 
fitness in 13 hours of training ns 
they can in 31 hours under the pres- 
ent conventional system. The concept 
is an adaptation of British and Bel- 
gian methods which have become 
highly popular in the United States. 
The circuit training revolves aroiuid 
a track with 12 stations, each of which 
develops different muscles in the body. 
General Wallace M. Greene. Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, has ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the now 
training method and has directed 
other units to begin using it. 


SUBMARINE RESCUE VESSEL 

Initial design and development of u 
submarine rescue vessel to be opera- 
tional early in the 1970^s has been 
started by the Navy. The craft will 
be 40 feet long and 8 feet in diameter, 
The rescue craft, capable of reaching 
any depth, will mate with the escape 
hatch of the downed submarine form- 
ing an air-tight seal. Survivors — 13 
to 14 per trip — enter the small cen- 
ter sphere of the "triple-bubble" 
pressure hull. The triple-bubble de- 
sign has optimum mating boll loca- 
tion, requires no disassembly for air 
transportation and provides a desir- 
able internal arrangement for opera- 
tors and rescuees. Management of the 
submarine rescue program is under 
the cognizance of the Navy^s Special 
Projects Office. 



Trapped crewmembers are retrieved from a disabled submarine in this 
artist’s concept of the Navy’s new rescue vessel. (See Last Item Above) 
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Rcliobilify Study R©sults Avoilobl© 
To Industry & Research Organizations 


Plans have been announced by the U. S. Army to dis- 
tribute unclassified results to all interested industrial 
and educational research organizations of a study begun 
last year to determine the reliability of material. 

The study, being conducted under contract to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, is sponsored by the U. S. Army 
Research Office with the aim of establishing a Scientific 
and Technological Applications Forecast (STAF) on ma- 
teriel failures. Inquiries concerning the project should be 
addressed to the Chief of Research and Development, 
Attn : Research Plans Office, Hq. Department of the Army, 
Washington, D. C. 20310, 

Included in the STAF will be a published summary of 
major areas of interest to military research and develop- 
ment organizations, industry, universities and other 
groups concerned with military materiel requirements, 

Areas to be covered include a forecast of the state of 
the art over the next 20 years and a research plan sug- 
gesting how identified gaps in the state of the art may be 
filled. Also included in the study will be a matrix section 
reflecting the scientific and engineering interdisciplinary 
relationships and reactions of some 17 life-cycle program 
milestones and five major categories of scientific and 
engineering considerations and personnel engaged in re- 
liability reaearcli activities, 

Colonel Raymond S, Isenson, Chief of the Army Re- 
search Office, stated that the project was begun after a 
review and sampling of reliability activities in the re- 
search, development and production areas of various 
organizations during the past three years. 

Although much reliability oriented research has been 
accomplished since World War II, Colonel Isenson feels 
that there is an urgent need to compare the results of 
these research efforts to identify those which are getting 
too much attention as well as those which may be lack- 
ing support. 

The mechanical reliability area is being particularly 
emphaaized since reliability activities in the electronic 
field have received significant attention and financial sup- 
port from military establishments during the past few 
years. Colonel Isenson went on to state that the current 
administrative efforts to reduce costs and to obtain the 
optimum return on basic and exploratory research dollars 
not only justified but made the STAF essential to in- 
crease the effectiveness of research planning. 

Technical representative for the contracting office is 
Sumner Meiselman of the Advanced Technology 13 ranch. 
Research Plans Office. Dr, Charles Lipson of the 
Mechanical Engineering Department, University of Michi- 
gan, has been assigned as project director, 

Colonel Isenson indicates that work is proceeding on 
schedule. Accomplishments to date Include the review of 
4,000 classified and 10,000 unclassified abstract reports 
from the Defense Documentation Center, This includes 
all the reports relating to reliability furnished to the cen- 
ter by various activities sponsored by the Army, Navy 
and Air Force. 

In addition, some 1800 National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration abstracts and technical reviews, prepared 
by the Research Triangle Institute concerning reliability 
oriented papers published in professional and trade 
journals, have been analyzed. An unspecified number of 
complete papers and texts are being scrutinized as part 
of the input to the state of the art analysis. However, 
this effort is not considered or required to be an exhaus- 
tive analysis, but rather a sufficiently comprehensive one 
to identify and establish the state of the art on relia- 
bility. 

One of the most difficult aspects of this Scientific and 
Technological Applications Forecast is identifying and 
establishing the relationship of the vast number of scien- 
tific and engineering factors directly affecting the relia- 
bility of materiel. For example, one readily recognizes 


that the selection of materiel is an important considera- 
tion, but other equal though less familiar factors include 
environmental conditions, physical and mechanical loading 
techniques, human factors and evaluation methods, all 
interacting to affect materiel reliability. The problem 
becomes more complex when it is observed that these 
interactions do not have a fixed or constant relationship 
but vary as the materiel system progresses through its 
life cycle from concept through development, production 
and use phases; or, in the jargon of reliability, the speci- 
fication, prediction, verification and preservation phases. 
As a result of the managerial team effort, Dr. Lipson's 
assistants have tentatively identified approximately 200 
interacting groups of matrix elements which are further 
subdivided. These major groupings do not include the 76 
environmental factors which have also been identified as 
causing damage to materiel and which incidentally are not 
generally specified in system development contracts. 
These environment factors will be discussed in the STAF. 

Colonel Isenson stated that the managerial team ex- 
pected that certain elements of the scientific and 
technological foreca.st, such as the selected directory 
and bibliographical sections, would be of value to 
industry and Government organizations. In view of 
this, the University of Michigan will solicit the as- 
sistance and cooperation of many industrial organi- 
zations and professional and technical groups for 
source information. For examine, it is well-known 
that the Society of Automotive Engineers, the Society 
of Mechanic h 1 Engineers, the Aerospace Industries 
Association and others have ad hoc and standing com- 
mittees engaged in reliability efforts. Yet much of 
this information is not known or readily available to 
personnel who are actively engaged in work which 
can or should advantageously nse the knowledge 
and/or engage the services of these groups. One of 
the motives of the STAF is to open channels of com- 
munications among personnel working toward the 
common goal of known reliability of materiel, 

Another important section of the STAF will be the 
identification of basic and applied research methods 
needed to fill voids in the total reliability effort. This 
identifiention will enable oi'ganizations to channel research 
support to the needed areas rather than duplicate efforts 
already accomplished. 


NSIA Establishes Ocean Science 
& Technology Committee 

The Executive Committee of the National Security In- 
dustrial Association has authorized the establishment of 
an Ocean Science and Technology Advisory Committee. 

The mission of the committee will be to coordinate the 
complex interrelationship between anti-submarine war- 
fare and oceanography. Interests of the committee will 
include ocean engineering, ocean technology and the 
oeean^s effect on the military and economic security ot 
the United States. 

The new organization will sei've the needs of many 
corporations involved in oceanography even though they 
are not concerned directly with the military application 
of the science. 

Liaison has already been established with the Inter- 
agency Committee on Oceanography, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for Research and Development and the 
Oceanographer of the Navy, 
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DOD Report on Small Business 
Procurement During July 1964 -April 1965 

Small business firms received $4,052 million in defense prime contract awards during July lOOJ-April 1905, an in- 
crease of $852 million over the amount received during the same 10 months of the previous fiscal year. 

As can be seen in the table below, small business received 20.2 per cent from July 19(54 -April 19(56, compared 
to 17.3 per cent for the same months of the previous fiscal year. 

To Insure that small firms would receive a fair share of defense work, $1,268 million in contracts were set aside 
during this same period for competition among small concerns only. Large firms were not permitted to bid on this 
work. 


Small Business Report 
Merges With D.I.B. 

Beginning with this issue, the 
Defense Industry Bulletin will pro- 
vide the coverage of small business 
and economic utilization (labor sur- 
plus) policy formerly furnished by 
tlie Small Business Report, a qiiar- 
tLM'ly publication of the Office of the 
A.ssistant Secretary of Defense 
(Installations & Logistics). 

The Bulletin welcomes this 
merger as a step in better meeting 
the interests of the entire indus- 
trial community, including both 
large and small business, subcon- 
tractors as well as prime contrac- 
tors. Since most sizeable defense 
contracts involve numerous inter- 
actions and interrelationships 
among a variety of contractors, the 
merger is a step which, it is hoped, 
will increase understanding and 
cooperation between every member 
of the defense industry team. Addi- 
tionally, the savings to the Govern- 
ment, which consolidation of the 
two publications makes possible, 
contributes in some small part to 
the common goal of achieving a 
dollars worth of defense for every 
dollar spent. 

Subscribers of the Small Business 
Report have been included on the 
Defense Industry Bulletin mailing 
The Editors. 


Marne Industries 
Product Show Scheduled 

The Department of Defense will 
conduct a procurement counseling 
and assistance program during the 
Maine Industries Products Show to 
be held at Bangor, Maine, Aug. 
24-27. 

DOD’a participation in the show 
is the result of an invitation ex- 
tended by Governor John H. Reed 
of Maine. 

Small business and labor surplus 
area specialists from the military 
services will be on hand to offer 
individual counseling and assist- 
ance to people interested in de- 
fense prime and sub-contracting 
opportunities. 

Current invitations for bids and 
requests for proposals will be 
available in addition to lists of 
items for ' which military buyers 
are seeking additional suppliers. 


SMALL BUSINESS SHARE OF DEFENSE FUOCUUEMENT 

(Amounts in Thousands) 

Typo of Firn\ 
and 

Fiscal Year to Da to 

19(55 

1964 

Category of Procurement 

Jul {i4-Apr Of) 

.lul 03-Apr 64 

DEFENSE PROCUREMENT (PRIME CON- 
TRACTS) FROM ALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS 

$20,020,718 

$21, .334, 065 

Missile & Space Systems 

3,671,602 

4,(529,294 

Other Major Hard Goods 

8,708,601 

0,340,380 

Services 

1,256,295 

1,247,272 

Commercial Items: Construction & all 
Purchases under $10,000 

5, () (>7.634 

6,400,06.3 

Civil Functions 

757,88(5 

014,207 

DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACTS TO 

SMALL BUSINESS FIRMS 

4,052,18(5 

3,699,821 

Missile & Space Systems 

40,332 

70,982 

Other Major Hard Goods 

725,200 

614,167 

Services 

267,881 

324,311 

Commercial Items, Construction & all 
Purchases under $10,000 

2,000, 977 

2,420,420 

Civil Functions 

318,740 

269,938 

PERCENTAGE OP DEFENSE PRIME 
CONTRACTS TO SMALL BUSINESS 
FIRMS 

2Q.27t 

17.3 

Missile & Space Systems 

1.4 

1.6 

Other Major Hard Goods 

8.3 

6.6 

Services 

21.3 

26.0 

Commercial Items, Construction & nil 
Purchases under $ 10,000 

47.5 

44.0 1 

Civil Functions 

42.1 

43.9 
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U. S. Air Force Highlights 
DOD/NSIA Advanced Planning I 



This montITa ^*From The Speakers Rostriivi” presents 
excerpts from the Air Force addresses given at the re- 
gional DOD~NSIA Advanced Planning Briefings for 
hidustrg held during March and April in Los Angeles^ 
New York City^ Chicago^ Dallas and WaakingtoUt D. C. 

U. S. Air Force Advanced 
Planning Requirements 


Lt. Gen. W. A. Davis, USAF 
Vice Comiuaiidcr 
Air Force Systems Command 


Air Force Systems Command 

Let US start with a brief look at tlie wide-ranging Air 
Force operational responsibilities. 

First, the Strategic Air Command has responsibility for 
the bulk of the nation^s strategic strength — for deliver- 
ing on target from 80 to 90 per cent of the nation^s 
nuclear power. This requires a balanced mix of aircraft 
and missiles. . . . 

Second, the Tactical Air Command has responsibility fdr 
combat-ready forces capable of conducting world-wide 
tactical air operations for the United States Strike 
Command. . , , 

Third, the Air Defense Command is our nation's air 
component of the joint U. S, -Canadian North American 
Air Defense Command. It has a vital role in the detection, 
identification, interception and destruction of hostile 
manned bombers in the event of attack on the North 
American Continent. . . . 

Fourth, the Military Air Transport Service has the 
Department of Defense responsibility for global airlift 
and the Air Foi^ce responsibility for air rescue, air 
weather and air photographic and geodetic services. . • , 

The total Air Force budget for FY 66 is ?18.9 billion. 
The Air Force Systems Command (APSG) has responsib l- 
ity for approximately 30 per cent of the Air Force budget 
or about $6.4 billion. We administer more than 40,000 ac- 
tive contracts with a face value of approximately $60 bil- 
lion and with a current unliquidated balance of over $6 bil- 
lion. We have contracts with more than 6,000 different 
contractors. 

The task of the Air Force Systems Command is to pro- 
vide qualitatively superior systems for the Air Force. In 



order to perform this mission, we must advance aerospace 
technology as rapidly as is practical and adapt it on a 
timely basis to the needs of onr aerospace systems. 

APSC Organization. 

Now let us look at how we are set up to perform our 
mission and how the budget is broken down within Systems 
Command. The division and centers fall into ftve major 
areas of concern — threat, technological base, product, 
support and test. 

First, we must assess the threat. This is the task of 
tho Foreign Technology Division (FTD) which acquires, 
analyzes and disseminates foreign scientific and technical 
information to assess its value for possible application in 
the development of the Air Force weapon systems. 

The FTD budget for FY 66 was over $27 million and 
is over $26 million for FY 66. 

Second, we must advance our technological base. This is 
the aim of tho laboratories of the Research and Technology 
Division (RTD) and the Aerospace Medical Division 
(AMD). 

The Research and Technology Division is responsible for 
maintenance of a broad base of exploratory and advanced 
technology programs to aid in timely development of aero- 
space systems. It has seven laboratories. 

The budget for the Research and Technology Division 
was over $497 million for FY 66 and is over $566 million 
for FY 66. 

The Office of Aerospace Research (OAR), which is not 
a part of Systems Command, has responsibility for basic 
research. The OAU programs provide necessary technol- 
ogy input to the technology programs of RTD. 

The Aerospace Medical Division conducts bioastronautics 
research and development in support of aerospace pro- 
grams, the USAF personnel system, clinical and aerospace 
medicine, and provides specialized educational programs 
in aerospace medicine. # 

The AMD budget for PY 65 was over $38 million and 
for FY 66 is over $37 million. 

Third, we have to develop and acquire new systems for 
the Air Force — this is the task of the four product divi- 
sions, the Electronic Systems Division, the Aeronautical 
Systems Division, the Ballistic Systems Division and the 
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space Systems Division. I will cover them in moi'e detail 
ill just a moment. 

Fourfchj our national ranges provide obviously essential 
support to our ballistic and space systems programs. The 
National Range Division (NRD), which is our newest divi- 
sion, plans, operates and maintains assigned range facil- 
ities in support of national ballistic missile and space 
programs. . . . 

The NRD budget for FY 65 was over $197 million and 
for FY G6 is almost $226 million. 

Within Systems Command the four product divisions are 
responsible for the bulk of our budget. They are also the 
divisions that you, us contractors, naturally have primary 
interest in. 

The Electronic Systems Division (ESD) is responsible 
for development, acquisition and delivery of electronic 
systems and equipment for command and control of aero- 
space forces. This includes ground-based warning’, aero- 
space support systems, satellite tracking and ground 
assessment of objects in space. 

The ESD budget for FY 66 is over $314 million us com- 
pared with $394 million for FY 66. 

The Aeronautical Systems Division (ASD) is respon- 
sible for development, acquisition and delivery of all air- 
craft, nonballistic missiles and related equipment. This 
division also conducts programs in the fields of limited 
war, counterinsurgency and reconnaissance, , . . 

The ASD budget for FY 66 is almost $2,4 billion, which 
compares to $2.6 billion for FY 66. 

The Ballistic Systems Division (BSD) manages Air 
Force ballistic missile acquisition programs and DOD 
prograins for Advanced Ballistic Re-Entry Systems, Re- 
sponsibilities begin with system concepts and include 
development, production, delivery of operational systems 
and site activations. , , . 

The BSD budget for FY 66 was $1,6 billion and is $1 
billion for FY 66, 

The Space Systems Division (SSD) is responsible for 
development, acquisition and launch of space vehicles and 
research satellites. These responsibilities include launch 
support and on-orbit control. 

^ The SSD budget for FY 66 is $469 million which is an 
increase over the FY 66 figure of about $461 million. 


Research & Technology Division 
Air Force Systems Command 



Maj. Gen. M. C. Dernier, USAF 
Commander 

Research & Technology Div, 
Air Force $y.stomB Cunnnaiut 


Let us begin with the Air Force Research Program, 
This basic research generates much of our new funda- 
mental knowledge and is generally long term with its 
goals forecast against broad areas of Air Force interest. 
Ihe Research Program is currently funded for $93 million 
and will increase to approximately $103 million in PY 1966. 


The Air Force Research Program is managed by the 
Air Force Office of Aerospace Re.search (OAR) in Wash- 
ington, D. C,, and conducted by its laboratories and field 
organizations. 

The OAR Aerospace Research Laboratories concentrate 
their activities in the technical domains of general plasma 
and .solid state physics chemistry research, hypersonic 
research, theoretical and applied mathematics. The work 
is toward the basic end of the research spectrum. Indi- 
vidual contracts are generally small and essentially seek 
to buy brain power to supplement the in-house capability. 
Large facilities and amounts of equipment are not CHsen- 
tial for contractors to compete in this type of work. 

Typical of the work of the OAR Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories is the broad environmental re- 
search program which it conducts. The program extends 
from the analyses of terrain features for identifying 
unique landing sites for specialized aircraft operations 
and returning space vehicles to the study of solar electro- 
magnetic and charged particle radiation to determine the 
extent of tliis danger to our astronauts. . . . 

The Air Force Ofhee of Scientific Research serves as 
our main interface with the academic research world. It 
sponsors a broad extramural contract and grant pro gam 
in all areas of scientific interest to the Air Force, It wel- 
comes proposals for research work from nil academic 
sources. 

Exploratory Development. 

Next in the research and development spectrum is Ex- 
ploratory Development. Here the Air Force laboratories 
apply technology to the solution of specific military prob- 
lems, short of major development programs. The program 
seeks to demonstrate the feasibility of a proposed solu- 
tion. This type of work may vary from applied research 
experiments to quite sophisticated bread board hardware 
testing, as well as study and analysis efforts, . . . 

As I discuss the Exploratory Development program, I 
will do so in terms of the major technical areas in which 
the Air Force seeks your assistance, and will indicate the 
Air Force laboratory which Ims prime managomont re- 
sponsibility for each area. 

The Air Force Flight Dynamics Laboratory conducts 
programs in structures, flight mechanics, flight control, 
vehicle dynamics, environmental control and recovery aiKl 
crew station. . . . 

The total Exploratory Development contract program in 
the flight dynamics area will be a little over $19 million 
in FY 1906. 

I am strongly convinced, as I am sure many of you are, 
that materials research and development will continue to 
be a key pacing technology for future weapon systems. 
The Air Force Materials Laboratory will be looking to its 
industry counterparts not only to create new materials 
but to apply these new materials in components and sub- 
systems. Two areas that will continue to receive major 
emphasis by the Air P^orce are polymers and composite 
materials, . . . 

The Air Force Exploratory Development contract pro- 
gram in materials will run approximately $23 million in 
FY 1966. 

The Air Force Weapons Laboratory has several unique 
requirements. One continuing problem is the determina- 
tion of the vulnerability of our weapon systems to a 
nuclear environment. We are constantly faced with the 
need to test whole systems, subsystems and components 
in an appropriate nuclear environment. This is not pos- 
sible; hence we seek to simulate the effect of nuclear 
weapons by various techniques, in order to obtain further 
knowledge in this area, We will continue to require your 
ideas and assistance in the development of simulation 
techniques and in the refinement of mathematical models 
in this field. 

The Air Force also has an organization responsible for 
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Conventional weapon R&D, the Directorate of Armament 
Development at Eglin Air Force Base, better known 
throu^jhout the Air Force as RTD’s Detachment 4. While 
interested in the long range view of conventional weapon 
development, Detachment 4 specializes in the quick re- 
sponse, rapid fire fix wherever we encounter deficiencies 
in our conventional armament. As you realize this is an 
area of intense interest at present and Detachment 4 will 
contract for over $5 million on conventional weapon de- 
velopment in FY 1966, 

The Air Force Avionics Laboratory has many technical 
objectives whose attainment will require contractor sup- 
port. For example, we still have dilficulties in communi- 
cating through a plasma sheath surrounding reentry 
vehicles. Investigations in this area include: ( 1 ) the use 
of coolants to control the temperature of hot ionized gases 
so that RF telementry communications may he received 
from or by the vehicle; (2) shaping techniques to alter 
the shock front thus partially reducing the ionization; and 
(3) use of strong magnetic fields as an aid to propa- 
gation. . . . 

The Air Force Avionics Laboratory will let contracts 
^r approximately $67 million for airborne electronics 
Exploratory Development in PY 1966, 

In our Air Force Aero Propulsion Laboratory, efforts 
are under way in turbine engine and ramjet propulsion, 
electric propulsion, power generation and on improved 
fuels and lubricants, We are interested in high thermal 
efficiency engines with broad operating ranges and im- 
proved electric propulsion devices. Concurrent develop- 
ment of electric power generation equipment for such 
devices is also noded, 

, , . Air Force Aero Propulsion Exploratory Development 
contract effort will amount to almost $32 million in FY 
1966. 

The Air Force Rocket Propulsion Laboratory works 
closely with industry in meeting Air Force requirements. 
In solid propellant rocket technology, we need to prove 
the flexibility of the restart-pulsed concept for air 
launched and last stage vehicles. Demonstration of thrust 
modulation is now in the very early stages. The pulsed 
and thrust variation technology is particularly important 
where large thrusts and high accelerations are required 
m braking applications. 

In liquid propellant rocket technology we are working 
together for a simple storable propellant rocket module 
which can be used in multiples. For spacecraft, variable 
thrust and precise reproducible impulse and altitude con- 
trol are necessary. Future orbital missions of the Air 
Force may require large incremental velocities. This fac- 
tor opens the door to consideration of the high perform- 



ArtisPs Concept of the X-21A Laminar Flow Control 
Aircraft, an Air Force Advanced Development Program^ 


ance cryogenic propellants and the need for improvement 
in high pressure chamber design. . , . 

Air Force Exploratory Development contract effort in 
rocket propulsion in FY 1966 will be approximately $27 
million. 

The Rome Air Development Center is engaged in R&D 
programs in surveillance technology, intelligence collec- 
tion processing, reconnaissance data handling, communi- 
cations, computer technology and data presentation. 

They will spend approximately $20 million on Explora- 
tory Development in these areas in FY 1066. 

The Aerospace Medical Division of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command is working in these technical areas: bio- 
logical — medical sciences; arctic environment — human 
factors research; aerospace biomedical, biological and 
behavioral sciences; personnel requirements — concepts 
and techniques, classification, training and utilization; 
biologipl, bioinstrumentation, and behavioral research; 
and epidemiology and laboratory medicine. 

This FY 1966 Exploratory Development contract effort 
will amount to approximately $13 million. 

Advanced Development* 

Let me shift gears now to discuss the Air Force Ad- 
vanced Development programs. Here the Air Force seeks 
to experimentally demonstrate a technical capability be- 
yond the existing state of the art. It is characterized by 
the development of hardware for experimental or opera- 
tional test. This program provides a concrete interface 
between the laboratory technology programs I have been 
describing and the engineering design of military systems. 
It provides the two to three-year building blocks for sys- 
tem development in the form of demonstrated subsystem 
capabilities. 

It is here that the type of realistic data required to 
initiate a Program Definition Phase (PDP) is developed. 
The Advanced Development program has a funding level 
of approximately $320 million for FY 1966 and is pro- 
jected to increase to $479 million in FY 1966. . . . 

Some of the larger and more complex Advanced Devel- 
opment programs require management procedures si mile r 
to tliose of the system programs, and are managed and 
procured by the System Divisions of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command. These are programs like the X-16 and 
the X-21A Laminar Flow Control Aircraft, , . , 

Other programs are technology demonstrations such as 
the Air Force Materials Laboratory program to demon- 
strate the use of boron composite materials in a variety 
of structural roles in aerospace vehicles. Another ex- 
ample is the -program to demonstrate V/STOL aircraft 
technology. . . . 

Before going on, I want to give you a better feeling 
for the overall scope of the programs the Research & 
Technology Division laboratories are conducting. For 
example, in FY 1060 the RTD will spend approximately 
$464 million in Exploratory and Advanced Development 
programs. At present, the RTD has some 200 activo 
projects with over 6,600 E&D contracts for a total value 
of approximately $1.6 billion, 

I emphasiste these numbers to indicate that these pro- 
grams, unlike system development programs, are small 
enough to be within the capability of any organization 
having a competent technical staff and an interest in 
working with the Air Force, We solicit your participation 
in these programs. We will evaluate your proposal on the 
basis of Air Force interest and your technical competency 
to perforin the job — not the size of your organization, 

Several examples come to my mind which illustrate the 
close interrelationships that can be realized by the Air 
Force-industry team. For instance, the Air Force Rocket 
Propulsion Laboratory has, for some time, conducted a 
successful series of planning meetings with Industry. 

The Independent Research and Development Program 
is another example of the Air Poree-industry team in 
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action. This is a program of research and development 
without the sponsorship of a contract or grant and is 
recognized as essential in maintaining and improving the 
contractor's technical competence and competitive posi- 
tion. The DOD review of these programs, in which the Air 
Force participates, provides a valuable technical inter- 
change in which the Air Force scientists and engineers 
learn of the latest accomplishments of industry and, at 
the same time, presejit Air Force areas of interest for 
industry to consider for future independent efforts. The 
effort has already paid many dividends to both our con- 
tractors and the Air Force, , , , 

There are three basic ways to do business with the Air 
Force laboratories. First and the most frequently used, 
of course, is the direct solicitation method — that is we go 
out ^ and directly solicit you to propose on a specific 
project, baaed on our knowledge of your capability and 
past accomplishment, 

Second, we have the procurement synopsis program. We 
are required by law to place our programs in the Com- 
merce Daily which is published by the Department of 
Comnierce. You have an opportunity to review what we 
are doing and, if you have the capability, you are invited 
to get in touch with the designated Air Force Procure- 
ment ofnce and ask to be Included in the competitive 
bid process. 


_ The last method is the unsolicited proposal. We invite 
industry at any time, based on knowlodee of our require- 
ments, to visit our laboratories and propose to us specific 
solutions to our problems. 

Finally, the Air Force has gone to considerable effort 
to Identify for you our major technical problems. Each 
Air Force iaboiatory has listed its major technical objec- 
tives in each assigned area of toclinology. Those wo have 
volumes, many of them ctassiaed, 
mn. domains. We call these volumes 

oui lechnical Objective Documents, or TOD’.s, and they 
are available to scientific and industrial organizntions who 
possess an R&D capability and the requisite .security 
® ’• only those documents are released 

a eanabnltv ^Th^r'-rrirv'^rf® organissation lias 

M T"® tod 8 describe not only Air Force tcch- 

n rt present state of the 

ait some possible approaches to our objectives and the 

cipabilllj! Si trc^iSr il!"the"TOD®I.o&se "o” 
Tf ^ submit proposals for solution to our prob- 
fems. If your organization desires to participate in the 
program, you may obtain the necessary information from 
the nearest Scientific and Technical Liaison Offleo (ace 

locIS' tZulLurThe” w^ii”"pHir; 

nf ®''® rospoiiaibllity of, or 

vRic f fiTl “I® These onices pro- 

on anv^iftL^^ovn? a()fliHonnl information 

• ■ 1 P*.°®^*ams I have discussed today. One of 

bboratlTHp*^ ‘dealings with the 

Unitld^^qt^ui*"®!!® thought that we in the 

United States have no corner on technological break- 

h oughs, and I don’t have to emphasize to you the conse- 
“ Petential enemy breakthrough that is not 
offset by a corresponding United States advance. To guard 
^ technological surprises as well as to pro- 
de the technology required to support our defense 

®"''®®'^®>' to maintain an aggressive 
reseaich and technology program, 


Procurement & Production 
Air Force Systems Command 



Mnj, Gen. G, F. Keeling, USAF 
Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Procurement & Production 
Air Force SyBtems Command 


The Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright-Patterson 
Air Force Base, Ohio, is responsible for the largest central 
procurement operation in our command. It has five major 
aeronautical systems in acquisition or project definition 
phase at this time. 

The F-4 Phantom series . . , includes both fighter luu! 
x’econnnisonce versions. 


From FY fi5 funds we programmed several hundred 
aircraft for over $860 million, and in FY 00 we plan n 
sizeable additional buy for about $(>60 million. , , , Tlic 
current program plans call for expenditures of around 
$2,6 billion, with deliveries extending well into 1908.,,. 

There is probably little I can say about the F-lUA 
which has not already been said. . , , From the FY 06 pro- 
gram, we will buy the first ton operational aircraft and 
additional operational aircraft are planned from FY 00 
and subsequent funds. . . . 


As you know, we are also developing tlio F-lllH for 
S. Navy, and the first four operational F-IIUPh 
the Fiscal 00 budget. . , . 


the U, S, 
are in 


Tliere are hundreds of subcontractors, vendors and sup- 
pliers engaged in this program, and many hundreds more 
will be needed for this program. 

The third major aeronautical system, tlie 0-Ml. Is a 
large air cargo and troop transport. , . . 

We will acquire several hundred C-MFs over the next 
several years. The total investment will bo In excess of 
n billion dollars. The airplane is FA A ^^Typo CertiOcated^' 
and thereby has a high potential for commercial airline 
application, 


‘ V^Ject definition contracts fur the C-6A wore nwardccl 
ni late December 1004 to competing airframe and pro- 
pulsion contractors. As now planned, this program will 

ment In excess of $2 billion. 

The M8, a modern twin engine supersonic Jet iillot 
uainer, has been m acquisition for some time. Our FY 05 
program includes over 140 airplanes, with a program coat 
of about $90 milbon. The FY 00 coitidnr n 

planned 1)1 og ram of $38 million, The F-5 is a ground sup- 
port flgditer yci^sion of the T-88, and we are b^uying it in 
support of military assistance programs. The FY 06 and 
6 programs are about $85 million and will continue,.., 

navigation computer is an excel- 
lent 1 lustration of the multitude of black boxes roqulrod 

and it is also an excellent 
ifZ. ^ subsystems, components and hardware 

items purchased by the Aeronautical Systems Division at 
an average rate of about $1 billion per year, . . , 

is Su7?KSion“!\°^ this system 

Moving now to the Electronic Systems Division (near 
Boston), the 407L (Tactical Air Control Km) ilhis- 

ce^nni«.". Sophisticated radar, oloctronics 

computeis and communicationa equipment . , . Some 
?43 million are in our FY BC budget for ncqiiisi- 
tion of ciuTently available hardware for this systoin. 
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Air Communications Network. Each year a substantial 
portion of the Air Force budget is used to acquire or to 
modernize specific links of the Department of Defense 
Global Communications System. Air Force purchases to 
support systems like this average several million dollars 
each year, and there is no reason not to expect this same 
level to continue in the future. 

Spacetrack is another example of the 20-odd specialized 
major command, control and communication projects man- 
aged and procured by the Electronic Systems Division. 
The division’s FY 66 program exceeded $360 million, and 
the FY 66 budget is over $300 million. . , . 

At our Ballistic Systems Division at San Bernardino, 
fielding of the Atlas and Titan missiles has been com- 
pleted for some time. Minuteman I missiles have been 
going into Strategic Air Command operational squadrons 
at more than one a day for almost two years. Minute- 
man II missiles have increased range for payload, un- 
proved accuracy, and they can be launched by radio from 
an airborne command post. 

The Boeing Company has the contract for assembly and 
test of Minuteman II. 

The combined FY 66 and FY 66 programs will exceed 
$1.26 billion. 

Another major program at this division Is an Advanced 
Ballistic Re-Entry System developmental program. . . . 

This program is running about level at $160 million 
each year and will continue. 

At our Space Systems Division, the Titan III booster is 
ni engineering development. Our work is continuing on 
the Manned Orbiting Laboratory payload, and the two 
projects together have been planned for almost half a 
billion dollars for FY 66 and 66 combined. . . . 

Each year we receive well over 2,000 voluntary unsolic- 
ited proposals, ranging from programs involving basic 
research to production hardware proposals. Many come 
from small firms or even from individuals, and each pro- 
posal receives careful and extensive evaluation, . , . 

In addition to the procurement actions to bo completed ' 
by our product divisions in the organizations I have just 
described, the test centers will require continued updating 
of instrumentation and test facilities to insure complete 
evaluation of onr new weapon systems as well as the 
refinement of systems in the operational stage. 

Each organization — production division or center — 
offers almost unlimited opportunities to do business with 



Atop the Atlas n4 is mounted the ABRES (Advanced 
Ballistic Re-entry Systems) vehicle. ABRES was designed 
to record data to help R&D personnel clevelop more efTec- 
tive nose cones for all intercontinental ballistic missiles* 


the Air Force Systems Command. Each Systems Com- 
mand buying activity maintains a mechanized source 
data file. . . . 

If you are uncertain as to where to go, please write 
directly to the Assistant for Small Business or Contractor 
Relations and Source Specialist, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, Andrews Air Force Base, Washington, D. C. 
20331. . . . 

Our hardware contracts include: (1) firm reliability re- 
quirements to insure high mean time between failure; 

(2) incentive provisions to insure required performance; 

(3) value engineering to eliminate gold plating, and 
many other arraiigements which serve to foster the best 
possible end-itevn considering cost, maintenance, perform- 
ance and reliability. We are in a very competitive environ- 
ment, but I think that I have shown that opportunities do 
exist The initiative is up to you. 


Air Force Logistics Command 


Mttj. Gen. L. W. Fulton, USAF 
Director 

Procurement & Production 
Air Force Logistics Command 

... In order to perform our primary mission — keeping 
Air Force weapons and support systems in a status 

— Air Force Logistics Command (APLG) is spending $2.2 
billion for procurements from industry in FY 65, and in 
FY 60 our planning budget is for just about the same 
amount. 

With these dollars we buy (1) initial spare parts for 
aircraft and missiles; (2) replenishment spare parts for 
aircraft and missiles; (3) missile propellants; (4) elec- 
tronic systems sjiare parts; (5) end items such as aero- 
space ground equipment and special purpose vehicles; (6) 
aircraft, missile and other modification programs; (7) 
contract maintenance and (8) services. . . . 

The Air Force has a strong Base Self Sufficiency Pro- 
gram under which commercial type services, supplies, 
equipment and material are bought by the individual base. 
Each year the more than 160 Air Force Bases in the Zone 
of Interior spend approximately $1 billion on local or 
base procurements, About one fourth of this amount is 
spent by AFLC^s base procurement offices. The locations 
of these base procurement offices are given in the 
Air Force pamphlet “Small Business and the Air Force.*' 
This pamphlet— Air Force Pamphlet 70-1-4 — is a handy 
document to have. 

It is our policy to place our procurements with respon- 
sible contractors who will produce quality items on sched- 
ule, at the lowest sound price. 

The Logistics Command is continually endeavoring to 
improve our operations by becoming more eifieient and 
responsive. In order for us to make these improvements 
wo need the cooperation and the help of industry. There- 
fore, I will spend just a few minutes outlining things 
which we in the Logistics Command believe that industry 
can and will do to help us improve the support of the Air 
Force systems. . . , 

Logistics Considerations in Design. 

It has long been acknowledged that, even though a new, 
advanced weapon system may be technically feasible, such 
a system creates more operational problems than it Is 
worth if the design does not provide adequate maSntain- 
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ability, reliability and supportability. 

Potential prime contractors are now expected and re- 
quired to spend considerable time and effort to make those 
hard but important decisions during' the early stages of 
programs which will enhance maintainability and relia- 
bility. Working with the Systems Command, our com- 
mand is insuring that logistics considerations are included 
during the conceptual and definition phases on new pro- 
grams. . , . 

We want to see maintainability, reliability, quality and 
value engineering designed into new systems at the start, 
rather than injecting them by expensive and duplicative 
effort after the system is in production and operation. The 
selection of components with proven reliability for use in 
new systems is but one example of the things industry 
can do which will produce maintainability and reliability 
benefits when the system goes operational. 

Planning for Standardization and Ultimate Cost, 

The Air Force, in the past few years has been able to 
bring about a declining trend in tlie total number of items 
in our inventory. We have learned that annual competitive 
procurements of compoTients based on performance type 
specifications result in multiple suppliers, additional re- 
quirements for aerospace ground equipment and test 
equipment and, more important, in large increases in the 
numbers of ‘‘bit and piece*' spare parts in our inventory, 
This actually increases the Air Force’s cost of operation. 

The Logistics Command, with the full cooperation of the 
Systems Command, has adopted the procedure of evaluat- 
ing proposals for accessories and complex components on 
an ultima tc cost basis. In evaluating proposals for new 
items which perform a similar or identical function to 
an item already in the inventory, we give consideration 
to formerly ^'hidden costs.’* We determine the need for 
and the cost of additional aez’ospace ground equipment, 
overhaul and maintenance shop equipment, technical data 
and manuals, training of personnel and the cost associated 
with introducing new spare '‘bit and piece” Items into our 
inventory.^ These hidden costs are added to item prices 
to determine the real or ultimate cost. When ultimate 
cost evaluation is to be ziaed, we include specific require- 
ments in the Request for Proposals which insures a fair 
and impartial evaluation and contractor selection. 

This program will pay off in large benefits because it 
will help foster standardization and will improve our 
capability of keeping the Air Force in a “GO” status, with 
a minimum amount of dollars and resources tied up in 
'pare parts and support equipment which remain on the 

ound. 



Colonel L J, Trcacy, AFLC’s Deputy Director of Procure- 
meiit and Production, tries out the console of a 301 com- 
puter, This js the type computer used for the Command's 
standard mechanized bidders’ list system. 


Competition with Confidence. 

The Air Force Logistics Command has a buying policy 
which emphasizes “competition when it makes sense.” 
We have implemented the DOD High Dollar Spare Parts 
Breakout Program under our “Competition with Confi- 
dence” concept. The basic premise of this concept is that 
the operational integrity of a system shall not be com- 
promised. 

“Competition with Confidence” is an Air Force-industry 
cooperative venture in which tlie prime contractor who 
has the most intimate knowledge of the system and its 
components recommends to the Air Force the procure- 
ment category of spare part items. , . , 

The prime contractor also identifies other items of a 
critical nature which he himself does not produce, but 
which can safely be bought from the prime contractor’s 
qualified source or sources without jeopardizing the integ- 
rity of the system in operation. . . . 

Lastly, the contractor designates those critical items 
which he produces or on which he himself porform.s vital 
inspection or tost procedures, or which require specific 
prime contractor management and .surveillance oiForts, , , , 

The Air Force then reviews the contractor’s recom- 
mended coding along with his justification and finally 
establishes the procurement method code. . . , 

Mechanized Bidders’ List. 

I feel that many industry representatives will be inter- 
ested in a new program wc are presently implementing in 
AFLC Air Materiel Areas (AMA) becau.se it involvo.s 
you. As you know, any effective buying organization 
must maintain an up-to-date bidders’ list or source file. 
In the past each of our AMA’s maintained a blddevH’ list; 
however, there was little similarity in the details of infor- 
mation available and the responsiveness to the liuyera’ 
needs among the various systems used. 

Our new standard meclinnized bidders' list system is 
being placed into operation and should be in full swing 
by April 1065 at all AFLC AMA’s except Rome. Rome, 
which is due to phase out. will not participate in this 
program. Each of our AMA’s will use the 301 computer 
for the mochanized bidders’ list. It provides a rapid 
response to an individiuil buyer’s requirements for a fist 
of potential sources for a .specific commodity, item or 
service, In order to develop and implement tliis now sys- 
tem, we found it necessary to standardize the individual 
AMA commodity list booklets. This will correct the wide 
disparity in the commodity coding systems formerly usod 
by the different AMA’s. Under the standardized program 
a four digit code is used by all AMA’s. 

All AMA’s, except Rome, have issued new commodity list 
booklets. Your companies have or will be submitting a 
iiew revised Bidders’ Mailing List Application (Standard 
Form 129) and Commodity List Data (AFPI Form 24). 
Instructions for accomplishing the forms are contained 
in the booklets, If you haven’t received your new Com- 
modity List Booklets, you can obtain copies by direct 
contact with the AMA’s or through the nearest Contract 
Management District (CMD). 

Careful selection of items is essential to insure that 
your firm is properly listed. Indiscriminate selection of 
Items or services should be avoidecl in order to preclude 
the listing of your firm for items which you cannot fur- 
nish. We recognize that an individual commodity in the 
lists, such ns “gasket,” may cover a broad spectrum of 
items, 

Also, giving recognition to technological advances in 
materials and manufacturing processes, we included a new 
section in the commodity lists to cover manufacturing 
processes. In addition to identifying commodities you can 
furnish, you will also list manufacturing processes and 
methods in which you are proficient. , . . This informa- 
tion will be helpful to buyers in identifying potential 
sources when it is known that unusual or specialized 
manufacturing processes are involved. , . . 
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AFSC Scientific and Technical 
Liaison Offices (STLO) 

GEOGRAPHIC AREA 


AFSC STLO (RTSAA) 
c/« The Booing Co, 

Seattle, Wash. t>8l24 
rhono: (Area Code 20fi) 
ftfirj-6744 

AFSC STLO (RTSAB) 

Waltham Federal Center 
424 Trapolo Rond 
Waltham, Maas, 02L58 
Phono: (Area Code 617) 
804-2400, Ext. 831/332 
AFSC STLO (RTSAC) 

■O’llare International Airport 
rO Box 87fia 
Chicago, III, 00006 
Phone: (Area Code 312) 

CYpi'osa 0-4411, Ext. 307 
AFSC STLO (RTSAD) 

COO Ervay St, 

Dallas, Tox. 76201 
Phone: (Area Code 214) 
Itlvcraidc 0-2025 
AFSC STLO (RTSAE) 

113 St. Clair Avc., N.E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 
Phone: (Aren Code 210) 

CHcrry 1-7900, Ext. 7133/7134 
AFSC STLO (RTSAL) 

AP Unit Post Ofllce 
Los Angeles, Calif. 00046 
Phone: (Area Code 213) 
643-3806, Ext. 32986/33806 


AFSC STLO (RTS AN) 

111 East 10th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10003 
Phone: (Area Code 212) 

SPrinK 7-4200, Ext. 776/778 

AFSC STLO (RTS AO) 

226 Jarvis St. 

Toronto, OnUrlo, Canada 
Phone: (Aron Code 410) 

EM pi re 2-0211, Ext 2406 

AFSC STLO (RTSAS) 
International Science Center 
462 DeCiiigne 
Sunnyvale, Gniif. 94035 
Phone: ( Aren Code 408) 
246-9636/9636 

AFSC STLO (RTS AW) 
ryo Department of the Navy 
Washington, D. C, 20360 
Phone: (Aren Code 202) 
Oxford 6-3594/0-247 1 

AFSC STLO (RTSUM) 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology 
68 Albany St, 

Cambridge, Maas, 02130 
Phone: (Area Code 017) 

UNIveralty 4-0900, Ext 3609 


ARMY 


AFSC STLO (RTSRA) 
Aberdeen Proving Ground 
nidg. No. 314 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 
21005 

Phone: (Area Code 301) 
272-4000, Ext 3494 

AFSC STLO (RTSRE) 

Bldg, No, 6101 

Bdgewood Arsenal, Md. 21010 
Phono: (Area Code 301 ) 
076-1000, Ext 20269/23249 


AFSC S'PLO (UTSRF) 

U. S, Army Eloctroiiica R&D Lnb 
Fort Monmouth, N. J. 07703 
Phone; (Aren (3odc 201) 

636-1309, Ext 4478 


AFSC STLO (RTSRZ) 

U, S. Army Tropic Test Center 
PO Drawer 042, 

APO, New York, N. Y, 00827 


NAVY 


AFSC STLO (RT8ND) 

(J, S. Naval Air Development 
Center 

Johnsvillo, Westminster, Penn, 
18974 

Phone: (Area Code 216) 
OSborne 6-7000, Ext. 431 

AFSC STLO (RTSNM) 

Naval Missile Center 
Point Mngu, Calif, 03041 
Phono: (Aren Code 806) 
488-3611, Ext 8012/8230 


AFSC STLO (UTSNR) 
Nnval Re.soarch Labornlovy 
Washington, D. C, 20300 
Phone: (Area Code 202) 
JOhnaon 3-0600, Ext, 2260 


AFSC STLO (RTSNT) 

Nava! Ordnance Teat Station 
China Lake, Calif, 03650 
Phono; ( Area Code 806 ) 
FRontior 7-7411, Ext. 71403 


NASA 


AFSC STLO (RTSS A) 

Amos Research Center (NASA) 
Moirelt Field, Cnlif. 94036 
Phone: (Aren Code 416) 
Yorkshire 7-3060 

AFSC STLO (RTSSL) 

Langley Rcflcnrch Center (NASA) 
Langley Air Force Base, Vn. 23366 
Phono: (Area Code 703) 
704-2044/704-4420 


AFSC STLO (RTSSM) 

NASA Manned Spncec:'nft Center 
HouaLon, Tex. 77017 
Phone: (Area Code 713) 

HUnter 3-2126 

AFSC STLO (RTSSW) 

LgwIb Research Center (NASA) 
21000 Ilrunkpiu'k Road 
Cleveland, Ohio 44136 
Phone; (Area Code 210) 

207-2911 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

Duo to the lavpre number of end of the fiscal year 
contract awards and other items of interest to indus- 
try. the Bibliography Section of the DefenHC Induniry 
J3 idle tin has been withheld for this month only. 


Emphasis Placed Upon Security 
Classification Guidance for Industry 

DOD Instruction 6210.47, Security Classification of Offi- 
cial Information, Dec, 31, 19G4, requires that a classifica- 
tion guide, based upon classification determinations made 
by the original classifying authority, shall be issued for 
each program and project, and that successive operating 
echelons shall prescribe such further detailed guidance 
as may be necessary. 

Each defense contract involving classified information is 
supported by a DD Form 264, Security Requirements 
Check List. Ucscnrch and analysis by the DOD Directorate 
for Classification Management is under way to determine 
the proper inter-relationship for purposes of classifica- 
tion guidance between any particular contract supported 
by a DD Form 264 and the broader program or project 
of which that contract is only a single part, A correct 
determination of this relationship should result in more 
consistent and uniform classification guidance for indus- 
try and in overall operating economies and cost reductions 
which can be realized through good classification manage- 
ment practices. 


Approved Map and Plan Security 
Cabinets Available to Contractors 

Approved map and plan security cabinets are now on 
the Federal Supply schedule and available to all author- 
ized contractors who have requirements to store classi- 
fied Defense information. 

There are two types of cabinets available, The first is 
identified as a Class Five cabinet and affords protection 
for: 

30 man-minutes against surreptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20 man-hours against radiological attack. 

There is no forced entry requirement. The other is 
identified as a Class Six cabinet and affords protection for; 

30 man-minutes against surrcjptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20'man-hour8 against radiological attack. 

10 man-minutes against forced entry. 

Both of these cabinets linvc been tested and approved 
under teats defined in Interim Federal Specifications A A 
F-00363 (GSA-FSS) and represent an important advance 
in security protection for classified plans and bulk 
material. 


Industrial Civil Defense 
Management Course Offered 

A new course in Industrial Civil Defense Management 
has been added to the curriculum of the three Office of 
Civil Defense (OCD) training schools for FY Oft 

The new course is being given to refine the professional 
management capabilities of business and industry leaders 
for meeting industrial civil defen.se responsibilities. 

Although the course is primarily designed for industrial 
and business civil defense coordinators, it is also open to 
professional civil defense personnel in Federal, State and 
local government. 

Registration dates for the course have been set for 
September 12, 19C5, February 27 and April 24, 1966, 
Subjects to be covered include industrial preparation 
for civil defense, shelter engineering problems, planning 
and organization for survival in industrial facilities and 
restoration of production and distribution following uttaciL 
Other areas to be included are shelter management, indus- 
trial mutual aid for civil defense management and edu- 
cating employees for civil defense. 

The course will be offered at the OCD Staff College, 
Battle Creek, Mich.; OCD Eastern Training Center, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y,; and the OCD Western Training Center, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

4^Gulf Oil Corp., Houston, Tex. $4,738,94G. 22,000,000 
gallons of motor gasoline and 15,000,000 gallons of 
burner fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D.C. 

7 — Cities Service Oil Co., New York, N,Y, $1,141,670. 

18.430.000 gallons of JP-5 jet fuel. New York, N.Y. 
Defense Fuel Supply Centei', Washington D.C. 

9— B. G. Colton Co., New York, N.Y. $1,256,260. 2,085,710 
yards of cotton sateen cloth. Monroe, Ga., Batesberg, 
S.C., and Columbus, Ga. Defense Clothing and Textile 
Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

11 — Borg-Warner Corp., Chicago, IlK, $1,333, 549. 404,106 
steel helmets, Chicago. Defense Clothing and Textile 
Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

16— Shell Oil Co., New York, N.Y. $1,394,902, Aviation 
fuel and lubricants and refueling and defueling serv- 
ices at commercial airports. Defense Fuel Supply Cen- 
ter, Washington, D.C, 

17 — Nantex Riviera Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,326,680, 
Cotton underwear. Greenwood, S.C, Defense Clothing 
and textile Supply Center, Philadelphia. Pa. 

18 — Oscar Mayer and Co., Madison, Wis. $1,040,760. 
2,689,600 cans of cooked ham, Defense Subsistence 
Supply Center, Chicago, III, 

21— Supreme Mfg. Co., Dallas, N.C. $1,167,726, 2,600,000 
men’s cotton undershirts. Dallas. Defense Clothing and 
Textile Supply Center, Philadelphia, Pa, 

24— Evan Jones Coal Co., Anchorage, Alaska. $2,273,468. 
246,516 tons of coal, Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

"S — Shell Oil Co„ New York, N.Y. $1,768,437, Gasoline and 
oil, Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 

— Socoiiy Mobil Oil Co. Inc., Now York. N.Y. $1,126,123, 
Gasoline and fuel oil, Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

— W. R. Grace and Co.. Fords, N.J, $1,340,338. Aircraft 
engine lubricating oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C, 

—American Oil and Supply Co., Newark, N.J. $1,300,604. 
932,700 quarts of aircraft engine lubricating oil. De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C, 

19— J. P. Stevens Co., Now York, N.Y. $1,269,600, 

1.700.000 yards of cloth. Great Falla and Wallace, 
S.C. Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Burlington Industries, Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,963,111. 

2.478.000 yards of wind resistant cotton clotn, Cramer** 
ton, N.C. Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

30— Riegel Textile Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,441,766. 
^000,000 yards of cotton sateen cloth, Scottdale and 
Tnon, Ga. Defense Clothing and Textile Supply Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Tumpane Co., Inc„ Terre Haute, Ind. $1,529,869. 
Supplies and services for operation and maintenance 
of the Defense Industrial Plant Equipment Facility, 
Terre Haute, Ind. from July 1, 1966 to June 80, 1966. 
Defense Industrial Plant Equipment Center, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

— Calif., San Francisco, Calif, 
$2,319,678, Gasoline, automotive diesel fuel, solvent 


CONTRACT INDEX 

Contract information is listed in the following sequence: 
Date — Company — Dollar Value — Material — Location 
Work Performed — Contracting Agency 


and fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, 
D.C. 

ARMY 

1 — MacGregor Triangle Co., Boi.se, Idaho. $3,643,879. 
Work on John Day Lock and Dam Project. Klickitat 
County, Wash. District Corps of Engineers, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

— Construction Ltd., Bordentown, N.J. $1,324,698. Con- 
struction of a 70-bed air evacuation receiving facility 
and expansion of clinical areas at Walson Army 
Hospital. Fort Dix, N.J. District Corps of Engineers. 
New York, N.Y. 

— Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $1,270,962, Pro- 
duction engineering services related to M-60 series 
tank. Centerline. Army Tank Automotive Center 
f AMC), Warren, Mich, 

— Aircraft Armaments, Inc., Gockeysville, Mcl. $1,886,009, 
Re. search and development of special purpose in- 
dividual weapons system. Gockeysville. Army Wea- 
pons Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111. 

2 — Pattoii-Tiilley Transportation Co., Memphis, Tenn. and 
Pensacola Construction Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,353,110, Work on the Mississippi River and Tribu- 
taries, Revetment and Bank Projection Project. Fr jar- 
point, Miss, and Densford, Tenn. Engineer District, 
Memphis, Tenn, 

3 — Bell Helicopter Co,, Hurst, Tex. $1,461,393. Helicop- 
ters. Hurst. Aviation Command (AMC), St. Louis, 
Mo, 

4 — Potnshnick Construction Co., Inc., Cape Gh‘ardeau, 
Mo. $10,476,783. Construction of a dam and dike at 
the DeGrajy Reservoir Project. Arkadciphia, Ark. En- 
gineer District, Vicksburg, Miss. 

— Perini Brothers, Framingham, Mass, $23,266,207. 
Work on the Uniontown, Ky,, Lock and Dam Project. 
Engineer District, Louisville, Ky, 

— JV-H. C. Smith Construction (Jo., and M. M. Sundl, 
Compton, Calif, $1,082,770. Modification of Pads 1 
and 3 at the ABRES complex, Vandenborg AFB, 
Calif. Engineer District, Los Angeles, Calif, 

7— Eagle Engineering Corp., Louisville, Ky. $1 hI 94,828. 
2,102 generator sets. Louisville. Engineer Procure- 
ment OIBce (AMC), Chicago, 111, 

8 — Sentinel Electronics, Inc., Philadelphia, Penn. $1,004,- 
60 B. Radio seta for use in Army vehicles. Hazeltown, 
Pa, Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

— General Electric Co,, Syracuse, N.Y. $2,912,000, De- 
sign and development of a portable chemical agent 
alarm. Pittsfield, Mass,; Owensboro. Ky; Syracuse 
and Schenectady, N.Y. Edgewood Arsenal (AMC), 
Md, 

— AUied-Webb, South Gate, Calif. $1,718,880. Modifica- 
tion to Pad 3 (Point Arguello Launch Complex) for 
TITAN in, Vandenberg AFB, Calif. Engineer Dis- 
trict, Los Angeles, Calif, 

— Baldwin, Lima, Hamilton Corp., Philade^hia, Pa. 
$1,220,462. 13 turbine governors for the John Day, 
Little Goose and Lower Granite Locks and Dams. 
Eddy stone, Pa. District Corps of Engineers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Deep South Construction, Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
$4,619,827. Construction work at Larson Field, Fort 
Henning, Ga. District Corps of Engineers, Savannah, 
Ga, 

— General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich, $1,069,760, De- 
sign, development fabrication and test of an engine 
for the US/FRG (Federal Republic of Germany) 
Main Battle Tank. Detroit, Army Tank Automotive 
Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

9 — Bogue Electric Mfg. Co., Paterson, N.J. $3,902,400. 
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976 generator sets. Paterson. Engineer Procurement 
Office (AMC), Chicago, 111, 

10 — Martha-Mac Corp., Memphis, Tenn. $1,726,406, Work 
on Mississippi River at Ashbrook^Miller Bend, Ark., 
and Mississippi Project. Near Greenville, Miss. Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

11 — American Electronic Laboratories, Inc,, Colmar, Pa. 
$4,520,000. Electronic equipment. Colmar. Army 
Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,196,979. G93 Util- 
ity trucks. Toledo, Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Mason Laboratories Division, Hallicraftcrs Corp., Wil- 
ton, Conn. $2,639,668. 200 radio sets (AN/GRC-26) 
and 120 radio transmitters (T-3G8/URT). Wilton. 
Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa., 

— Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver Citv, Calif. $1,102,226. 
Research and development on TOW missile system. 
Tucson, Ariz. Los Angeles Procurement District 
(AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

— Scovill Mfg. Co,, Waterbary, Conn. $1,916,260. Ord- 
nance items. Waterbury, Conn. AmmunHion Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111, 

14 — Otis Elevator Co,, Brooklyn, N.Y. $2,288,619, Image 
interpretation equipment (AN/TSQ-43). Brooklyn. 
Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa, 

— Collins Radio Corp., Dallas, Tex, $4,229,666. Design- 
ing, furnishing and installing of operational intercom 
system for launch complex No. 39. Merritt Island, 
Fla. Canavei’al Engineer District, Merritt Island, Fin. 

15 — Raytheon Co., Burlington, Mass. $3,842,246. Air trans- 
portable radio communications j;AN/TSC-38) equip- 
ment. Hawthorne, Calif, Electronics Command (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

— Harrice and Brooks, Inc,, Riverdale, Md. $1,499,679. 
Work on the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Project, 
Near Chesapeake City, Md. Engineer District, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Vinnell-Mannix-Fuller-Dillingham, Alhambra, Calif. 
$71,956,673. Work on Little Goose Lock and Dam, 
Snake River, Project, Columbia and Whitman Coun- 
ties, Wash. Engineer District, Walla Walla, Wash. 

— Mincom Division of Minnc.sota Mining and Mfg, Co., 
Camarillo, Calif. $1,500,000. Production of classified 
electronics equipment. Camarillo, Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Pacific Dredging Co., Paramount, Calif. $1,221,648, 
Dredging and disposal work on Vancouver, Wash., 
Project. Paramount. District Corps of Engineers, Port- 
land, Ore. 

— Periiii Corp., Morrison Knudson Co,, Inc., and C. IL 
Leavell Co., Framingham, Mass. $26,276,269. Work on 
Arkansas River and Tributaries, Robert S. Kerr Lock 
and Dam Project. Lo Flore and Sequoyah Counties, 
Okla. District Corps of Engineers, Tulsa, Okla. 

16 — Ling-Temco-Voughl, Inc., Warren, Mich. $3,493,107. 
Advanced production engineering program for 
(XM661) IM ton cargo trucks. Warren. Michigan 
Army Missile Plant (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

— I, D. Precision Components Corp., Jamaica, N.Y, 
$2,900,028, Ordnance items, Ammunition Procurement 
and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

— Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, III. $1,318,687, 47 
tractors. Peoria. Engineer Procurement Office (AMC), 
Chicago, 111. 

17 — U. F. Ball Construction Co., Inc., San Antonio, Tex. 
$2,077,000. 300 permanent bachelor officer quarters, 
Fort Sill, Okla. Engineer District Albuquerque, N.M, 

— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpage, L.L, 
N.Y. $1,768,833. Modification of OV^IB and OV-IC 
MOHAWK aircraft. Bethpage. Army Aviation Mate- 
riel Command (AMC), St Louis, Mo. 

18 — Berniite Powder Co., Saugus, Calif. $1,497,600. Photo- 
flash cartridges. Saugus. Los Angeles Procurement 
District (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

— Fred Dietz Plumbing Co,, Chicago, III. $1,044,630. 
Construction of a heating plant and installation of 
steam distribution lines, Port Sheridan, 111. Engineer 
District, Chicago. 

— PMC Corp., San Jose^ Calif. $6,682,861* M118A1 ar- 
mored personnel earners. Charleston, W. Va, Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AM'G), Warren, Mich, 


— Dyson & Co., Pensacola, Fla. $2,429,010. Construction 
of a three story medical facility with related utilities 
and a service and parking area, Tyndall AFB, Fla, 
Engineer District, Mobile, Ala. 

— Model Engineering & Mfg. Corp., Huntington, Ind. 
$6,106,177. Radio sets (AN-PRC-25) and receiver 
transmitters (RT606). Huntington and Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Procurement Dist. (AMC), Chicago, III. 

— Chambciiain Corp,, Waterloo, Iowa. $1,014,000. Ord- 
nance items. Waterloo. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III, 

21--.Silas Mason & Co.j Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,467,256, 
Classified ammunition, Burlington, Iowa. Ammunition 
Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— Remington Arms Co,, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
$9,562,865. Miscellaneous small arms ammunition. In- 
dependence, Mo. Ammunition Procurement and Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— Texas Instruments, Iiic,, Dallas, Tex. $4,600,000. Class- 
ified electronic equipment, Dallas. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

—Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,642,488. 
Automatic direction finder sets (AN/ARN-83). Cedar 
Rapids, Electronic Command (AMC), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— Collins Radio Co,, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,639,965. 
Radio receiving sets ( AN/ARN-82 ) (M). Cedar 
Rapids. Electronics Command (AMC), Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


— Remington Arms Corp., Bridgeport, Conn. $1,393,200. 
46 caliber cartridges. Bridgeport. Frankford Arsenal 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

22— E. L. Schofield, Iiic„ Rockford, III. $1,689,270. Heater 
kits for ^/4-ton trucks, Rockford. Army Mobility Com- 
mand (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Canadian Commercial Corp., Ottawa, Ont,, Canada. 
$1,918,833. Doppler Navigation Radar components for 
MOHAWK aircraft. Montreal, Que. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J, 

— Highway Products, Inc., Kent, Ohio. $1,778,907. 
Guided missile launchers, Kent, Army Missile Com- 
mand (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— Chrysler Corp., Warren, Mich. $1,310,346. Refurbish- 
ment, checkout and launch services of Redstone inia- 
siles and related ground support equipment, Warren, 
Army Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala, 

23 — Gregg, Gibson & Gregg, Inc., Kissimmee, Fla. 
$1,471,823, Work on the Central and Southern FhDi'ida 
h’lood Control Project, Kissimmee. District Corps of 
Engineers, Jacksonville, Fla. 

24— J. R. Francis General Contractors, Inc., El Paso, Tex. 
$2,383,272, Construction of range and instrumentation 
facilities at White Sands Missile Range, N.M. Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Albuquerque, N.M. 

— Eidal Internatioiial, Inc., Albuquerguo, N.M. $1,800,- 
975. 210 trailer mounted laundries. Albuquerque, 
Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, 
Mo. 


— Stclmnn, Inc., Stamford, Conn, $1,031,637. Automatic 
Digital Network (AUTODIN). Stamford. Electronics 
Comniancl (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Peiiker Construe tion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $8,968,876. 
Construction and excavation work on the Deer Creek 
Reservoir Project, Pickaway County, Ohio. District 
Corps of Engineers, Huntington, W. Va. 

— La Pointe Indnstries, Inc. Rockville, Conn. $1,821,327. 
Radio sets and ancillary items (AN/ARC-73), Rock- 
ville. Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, 


N.J. 


26— Del E. Webb Corp., Pliocnix, Ariz. $3,625,000. Con- 
struction of 110-bed hospital with dental clinic and 
out patient facilities. Fort Huachuca^ Ariz. District 
Corps of Engineers, Los Angeles, Cahf. 

— Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio, $l(i,126,109. Multi -fuel 
engines for the 2^/4 -ton truck. Canton. Army Mobility 
Command, (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $57,700,708. M44 
series 214 ton trucks. Toledo. Army Mobility Com- 
mand, (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— General Dynamics Corp,, Rochester, N.Y. $44,977,668. 
1,017 digital subscriber terminal equipment and an- 
cillary items for AUTODIN (Automatic Digital Net- 
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work). Rochester, Electronics Command (AMC), 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., Washington, D.C. $1,320,000 Ren- 
tal of data processing equipment. Utica, N,Y. Army 
Information and Data Systems, Office of the Chief 
of Staff. 


— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, ^17,866,016, Ground 
equipment and field maintenance equipment for 
HAWK missile system.^ Andover, Mass., Waltham* 
Mass, and Oxnard, Calif. Army Missile Command 
(AMC), Huntsville^ Ala. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $2,102,733. Engineer- 
ing services for the HAWK missile system, Andover, 
Mass. Army Missile Command (AM'C), Huntsville, 
Ala. 


— Southern Airways of Texas, Inc., Mineral Wells, Tex. 
$4,773,686. Training of helicopter pilots and mainte- 
nance of related aircraft. Fort Wolter.s, Tex. Pur- 
chasing and Contracting Office, Fort Wolters, Tex. 

— Day and Zimniermann, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa, $1,213,- 
763. Miscellaneous conventional items, ammunition and 
components. Texarkana, Tex. Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Remington Arms Co,, Inc,, Bridgeport, Conn. 
$6,956,648. Ordnance items. Bridgeport. Frankford Ar- 
senal (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

28 — Magnavox Co., Urbana, III* $3,000,000. Classified elec- 
tronic equipment. Urbana. Electronics Command 
(AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio, $1,278,071. 2,31f> engines. 
Canton. Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), 
St. Louis, Mb, 

— Olin Mathicson Chemical Corp., New York, N.Y. 
$4,361,877. Propellant charges, maintenance and sup- 
port activities. Charlestown, Ind. Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich, $1,667,699, Advanced 
production engineering services on the M60A1E1 
selected turret program procurement. Centerline. 
Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

— Heil Co., Milwaukee, Wis, $1,413,260. 12-ton semi- 
truck tanks (M131A4C). Milwaukee* Procurement Dis- 
trict (AMC), Chicago, III. 

— Aaron Torch and Sons, Inc,, Macon, Ga. $2,068,800, 
Construction of a composite medical facility at Robins 
AFB, Ga. District Corps of Engineers, Savannah, Ga. 

— International Harvester Co„ Washington, D.C, $1,146- 
714. Various types of trucks and tractors. Fort Wayne, 
Ind,; Springfield, Ohio and Chattanooga, Ttmn. Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

— H. Halvorson, Inc., Spokane, Wash. $4,220,000. Con- 
struction of a composite medical facility at Vanden- 
berg APB, Calif. District Corps of Engineers, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

— Ohio Tool and Mfg. Co., Inc*> Toledo, Ohio. $1,018,784. 
Shoe assemblies for various combat vehicles. Toledo. 
Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 


—Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $6,246,- 
690. Rubber track shoe assemblies (repair parts for 
the M60 tank), Noblesville, Ind, Army Tank Automo- 
tive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Wcatherhend Co., Cleveland, Ohio. $2,259,776. Projec- 
tiles* Cleveland, Ammunition Procui’ement and Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

29 — M, I, T., Cambridge, Mass, $1,276,000. Research cover- 
ing electronics physics, molecular physics and com- 
munication sciences. Cambridge. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

Tex. $4,603,406. UHIB and 
UHID helicopters, Hurst. Aviation Command (AM(j), 
.St, Louis, Mo. 

, Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $2,928,066. 
Modification of target track radar on Kwajalein Is- 
land. NIKE X Project Office (AMC), Huntsville, Ala, 
—Honeywell, Inc., St. Petersburg, Fla, $1,000,000. Class- 
ified electronics equipment, St. Petersburg. Elec- 
tronics Command (AMC), Port Monmouth, N.J, 
—Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,384,967. 232 trucks 
with government furnished engines. South Bend, Ind. 
Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 


— Tuckin an- Barbee Construction Co., Inc., Washington. 
D.C. $1,432,000. Construction of a dispensary ami 
general clinic at Fort Myer, Va. District Corps of 
Engineers, Norfolk, Va. 

— George A. Rut her ford, Inc., Albuquerque, N.M. $1,- 
883,800. Construction of technical training building. 
Sandia Base, N.M, District Corps of Engineers, Al- 
buquerue, N.M. 

— Farrell Construction Co., Inc., Memphis, Tonn. $3,909,- 
788. Construction and excavation work on Freshwater 
trict Corps of Engineers, New Orleans, La. 

Bayou Navigation Project. Near Abbeville, La. Dis- 

— Bauer Dredging Co., Inc„ Port Lavaca, Tex. $1,146,- 
064, Work on the Sabine- Neches Waterway Project. 
Near Port Arthur, Tex. District Corps of Engineers, 
Galveston, Tex. 

— Sylvania Electronics Systems, Waltham, Mass. $16,- 
262,347. Design, fabrication and installation of new 
dual frequency designed ALTAIK. Waltham and Uoi- 
Namur Island, Pacific, Army Missile Command 
(AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— U.S. Forgccraft Corp,, Fort Smith, Ark. $1,688,040. 
4.2 inch projectiles. Fort Smith. Ammunition Ih'ocure- 
ment and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

— Chrysler Motor Corp., Detroit, Mich. $6,234,778. 2,023 
one-ton trucks and 76 one-ton ambulances, Warren, 
Mich. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

—Bayfield Industries, Iiic., Carrollton, Tex. $2,478,109. 
14-ton utility trucks. Carrollton. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

— Loadcraft Inc., Augusta, Kan. $1,018,610, 162 semi- 
trailer vans. Augusta. Amy Tank Automotive Cen- 
ter (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

—Johnson Furnace Co„ Bellevue, Ohio. $1,759,458, 2,996 
two-wheel trailer chassis. Bellevue. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Midi. 

— Fontaine Truck Equipment Co., Bii'nrngham, Ala. 
$2,348,700.^ 600 semi-trailers. Plaleyville, Ala., and 
Collins, Miss. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

— Chrysler Corp., Centerline, Mich. $1,851,422. Engineer- 
ing services for the M60 series tank; combat ongineor 
vehicle; and armored vehicle launcher bridge. Center- 
line. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, 
Mich. 

—Ford Motor Co., Wixom, Mich. $0,876,026. 1,562 cargo 
trucks and chassis, Mahwah, NJ. Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $4,673,694, 
188 transmissions and related spares for the XM661 
vehicle. Indianapolis. Army Tanlc Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

—Consolidated Diesel Electric Corp., Stamford, Conn. 
$8,210,128. Ten-ton trucks, Schenectady, N.Y. Army 
Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,671,492. 
331 rebuilt/retrofit transmissions for combat vehicles. 
Indianapolis, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 


—Mack Truck Co., Inc., Montvale, N.J. $6,349,682. 649 
axle sets with related items for the ten-ton truck. 

Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 


—Electromagnetic luduslrics of Georgia, Moultrie, Ga. 
$1,444,618, Semi-trailers. Moultiuo. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMC), Philadelphia, Pa. 

—Cummins Engine Co., Columbus, Ind. $3,437,898. 691 
diesel engines and related items for the ten-ton truck. 
Columbus. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 


30— Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. $13;- 
276,386, Miscellaneous ammunition, Independence, Mo. 
Ammunition Procurement and Supply Agency (AMC), 
Joliet, III, 


— HiirIics Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif, $1,099,093, Fire 
Distribution Training Set (AN/TSQ-61). Fullerton. 
Los Angeles Procurement District (AMC), Pasadena, 


—Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif. $1,322,209. 
Spare parts for the Satellite Communication Terminal 
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(AN/NSC-46) Mark IB. Fu Horton. Electronics Com- 
mand, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1,926,000. 

65 engine generator seta. Harvey, III. Engineer Re- 
search and Development Laboratories (AMC), Fort 
Belvoir, Va. 

— Astrodata Inc., Ahaheim, Calif. $3,557,721. Total 
range requirements for advance range testing report- 
ing and control (ARTRAC). White Sands Missile 
Range, N.M. White Sands Missile Rang*e (AMC), 
N.M. 

— Admiral Corp., Chicago, 111. $2,489,839. 983 air-to 
ground radio communication sets (AN/AUC-54). 
Chicago. Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

—Security Construction Co., Inc., Richmond, Vu, $i,- 

787.000. Construction of a pulse reactor test facility. 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds, Md. Engineer District, 
Baltimore, Md. 

— Mojisanto Research Corp., St, Louis, Mo. $2,000,000. 
Research program on high performance composites. 
St. Louis. Defense Supply Service (AMC), Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

— Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $1,364,000. Sun- 
port of Missile Test Firing Program, White Sands 
-Missile Range, N.M, Army Missile Command (AMC), 
Huntsville, Ala, 

— General Electric Co,, Syracuse, N.Y, $8,135,430. Mo- 
bile acquisition radar (HIPAR). Syracuse. Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala, 

— L&A Construction Co., Hattiesburg, Miss, $3,049,926. 
Construction and excavation work on Yazoo Basin — 
Yazoo Backwater Project. Vicksburg, Miss, District 
Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

— FMC Corp., New York, N.Y. $1,996,216. Classified 
items Newport, Ind. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

— Control Data Corp,, Minneapolis, Minn. $1,600,000. 
Classified Electronic equipment. St, Paul, Minn, Elec- 
tronics Command, Port Monmouth, N.J. 

— Del Mar Engineering Laboratories, liic., Los Angeles, 
Calif. $1,974,326. Automated target range. Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles Procurement District (AMC), 
Pasadena, Calif, 

— ITT Gilfillan, Inc,, Los Angeles, Calif. $1,337,210. 
Radar sets and I’elated components (AN/FFN-SG), 
Azusa, Calif. Los Angeles Procurement District 
(AMC), Pasadena, Calif, 

— Southwest Truck Body Co., Inc., St Louis, Mo. $1,- 

789.000, 75 truck-mounted shop equipment sets for 
organizational repair. West Plains, Mo. Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

— Blount Construction Co., Montgomery, Ala. $9,646,108, 
Construction and excavation work on Columbia Lock 
and Dam, Ouachita River Project. Columbia, La. Dis- 
trict Corps of Engineers, Vicksburg, Miss. 

— S. J. Groves and Sons, Co., .Minneapolis, Minn. $4,- 
180,361, Excavation and construction work on Eau 
Galle Dam and Reservoir. Eau Galle River Project, 
Spring Valley, Wis, District Corps of Engineers, St, 
Paul,_ Minn. 

— Martin-Marrietta Corp., Denver, Colo, $1,000,000, Re- 
search and development services for the establishment 
of a center for the investigation of high enemy rate 
forming processes. Denver. Watertown Arsenal 
(AMC), Watertown, Mass, 

— J. Robert Bazley, Pottsville, Pa. $2,065,489. Work on 
La Trobe Flood Protection Project. La Trobe, Pa, 
District Corps of Engineers, Pittsburgh, Pa, 

— C&C Construction Co., Fort Wayne, Ind, $1,011,878. 
Local protection project Evansville, Ind, District 
Corps of Engineers, Louisville, Ky. 

— J. A. Jones Coiustruction, Charlotte, N,C. $36,884,771. 
Work on the Cannelton Lock and Dam, Ohio River 
Project, Cannelton, Ind, District Corps of Engineers, 
Louisville, Ky, 

— Greer Bros, and Young Co., London, Kv, $1,716,747. 
Work on East Lynn Reservoir, Twelve Pole Creek 
Project. Lane County, W, Va, District Corps of En- 
gineers, Huntington, W. Va. 

— Wcatinghouse Electric Co., Baltimore, Md. $1,066,663. 
Three Doppler measurement kits and two digital 


ranging systems. White Sands Missile Range, N.M,, 
and Baltimore. White Sands Missile Range (AMC), 
NM. 

— Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. $1,187,663. 
Maintenance. Sunflower Army Ammunition Plant, 
Lawrence, Kan. Ammunition Procurement and Su])ply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

— General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. $1,694,081. 
REDEYE engineering services. Pomona. Los Angeles 
Procurement District (AMC), Pasadena, Calif. 

— Ford Motor Co,, Dearborn, Mich. $12,279,607. ’A -ton 
utility trucks with government furnished engines. 
Highland Park, Mich. Army Mobility Command 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— General United Corp., Iiic., Topeka, Kan. $1,354,165. 
Liquid dispensing tank and pump units for truck 
mounting. Topeka, Army Mobility Eiiuipment Center 
(AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

— General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $4,384,800. 
168^ transmission center sections for M488 recovery 
vehicles, Indianapolis. Army Tank Autonuitive Cen- 
ter (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. $2,364,120. 
M161 utility truck eiiignea. Muskegon. Army Mobility 
Command (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich, $2,830,745. 
160 M48A3 tank modification kits (diesel power pack- 
age), Muskegon, Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Amron Corp., Waukesha, Wis. $1,362,366. 20 mm 
cartridge cases. Waukesha. Frankford Arsenal 
(AMC), Philadelphia, Pa, 

— Universal Match Corp., St, Louis, Mo, $3,493,116. 
PERSHING missile erector launches. St. Louis. Army 
Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, Ala. 

— Huntington Ordnance, Inc., Huntington, W. Va. $1,- 
360,677. Signal kits for 24-volt electrical system 
trucks. Huntington. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich, 

— RCA, Burlington, Mass. $1,1)30,100, Product improve- 
ment of maintenance automatic test equipment. Toby- 
hanna Depot, Pa. and Burlington, Mass. Electronics 
Command (AMC), Port Monmouth, N.J. 

— Wexlcr Construction Co., Inc., Newton Highlands, 
Mass. $2,762,800. Construction of environmental 
hygiene agency building, Eda’ewood Avsenat, Md, En- 
gineer District, Baltimore, Md. 

— Allis Chalmers Mfg.. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $1,264,874. 
38 full-tracked tractors for the Air Force. Spring- 


field, 111, Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

— Mack Trucks, Inc,, Montvale, N.J. $1,328,077. 10- ton 
tractor truck (M123A1C) transmission asscmblleH. 
Hagerstown, Md. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC)j Warren, Mich. 

— Page Aircraft Maintenance, Inc., Lawton, Okla, $2,- 
029.626, Maintenance on fixed and rotary wing air- 
craft. Cairns Army Airfield, Fort Rucker, Ala. Aber- 
deen Proving Ground (AMC), Aberdeen, Md. 

— Stamford Research Institute, Menlo Park, Calif. $2,- 
794,297. Design, collection, reduction and evaluation 
of data for Combat Development Command Experi- 
mental Center, Fort Ord and Hunter Liggett Military 
Reservation, Calif. San Francisco Procurement Dis- 
trict (AMC), Oakland, Calif. 

— Isaacson Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. $1,362,061, Com- 
ponents for fixed bridge, Line of Communication 
Highway. Seattle. Army Mobility Equipment Center, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

— Caterpillar Tractor Co,, Peoria, 111. $1,068,288, Air- 
droppable, full-tracked tractors. Peoria, Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

— Oshkosh Motor Truck, Inc,, Oshkosh, Wis. $1,662,108. 
77 truck- mounted snow removal units. Oshkosh. Army 
.Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

— RCA, Camden, N.J, $1,600,000. Classified electronic 
equipment. Camden. Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J, 

— Booing Co,, Morton, Pa. $1,438,920, GH-47 aircraft 
rotor blade transmissions. Morton. Army Aviation 
Command (AMC), St, Louis, Mo, 
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—Boeing Co., Morton, Pa, $1,065,043. CH-47 CHINOOK 
cargo helicopter transmission assemblies. Morton. 
Army Aviation Command CAMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

— Hanson Machinery Co., Tiffin, Ohio. $1,208,962. 2-ton 
truck mounted cranes with booms. Tiffin. Army Mo- 
bility Equipment Center (AMC), St. Louis, Mo. 

— Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Iowa. $1,609,740. Ord- 
nance items. Waterloo. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

— A. J. Kellos Construction Co., Augusta, Ga. $1,244,240. 
Construction of a 160-man bacbeloi* officer’s quarters 
with utilities. Fort Gordon, Ga. District Corps of 
Engineers, Savannah, Ga. 

— Mike Bradford Co., Inc,* Miami, Fla. $1,648,888. Con- 
struction of a 50-bed hospital with dental clinic. 
Moody AFB, Ga. Engineer District, Savannah, Ga. 

—Continental Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,270,356. 
Overhaul, disassembly and reassembly of 2,269 gov- 
ernment furnished engine assemblies for 2 V 2 and 6- 
ton trucks. St. Thomas, Ont„ Canada. Army Tank 
Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich, 

—Ai Research Mfg. Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $3,313,000. 
82 gas turbine generator sots. Los Angeles and Phoe- 
nix, Ariz, Army Mobility Equipment Center (AMC), 
St. Louis, Mo. 

— Dyiialectoii Corp., Washington, D.C, $2,996,760. Basic 
data collection equipment. White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M.; Holloman AFB, N.M. and Green River Test 
Complex, Utah. White Sands Missile Range (AMC), 
New Mexico. 


NAVY 

1— Bondix Corp., Baltimore, Md. $1,416,114. Navy Air- 
craft Communication Systems. Baltimore. Bureau of 
Weapons. 

2— General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn, $55,594,616. 
Design and construction of two replenishment fleet 
oilers. Quincy, Mass, Bureau of Ships. 

^J/^torola, Inc., Scottsdale, Ariz. $3,179,975. SIDE- 
WINDER missile guidance and control systems, 
Scottsdale. Bureau of Weapons. 

Systems, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. $2,778,26fi. 
aircraft computer spare parts. Van Nuys, Calif. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia Pa. 
—Litton Systems, Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif. $5,(i03,286. 
Navig.ation system components for A-CA and E-2A 
aircraft Woodland Hills, Calif. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

4~Ianmiccilo Construction Co., Providence, R.I. ,111,422,- 

operations tmining: building 
at Fleet rrnitung Center, Newport, R.I. Director, 
Northeast Division,^ Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
' — Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Penn. $9,288,644. 250- 
ppuiid empty bomb bodies. McKeesDort. Penn. Navy 
Ship Parts Control Center, Meehanicsburg, Pa. 

~4‘n Texas, Fort Worth, Tex. $7,- 

780,852. 600-pound empty bomb bodies. Fort Worth. 
Navy Ship I arts Center, Meehanicsburg, Pa. 

9 Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $2,696,000. 
Oceanographic research equipment. Hillside, N.J. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

—Texas Instrument Inc., Dallas, Tex. $1,165,116. Spare 
parts for airborne indicator groups used in the S2E 
deiiphia Aviation Supply Office, Phila- 

Norfolk, Va. $2,135,- 
r^ii “salvage fuel boiler plant at Nor- 

^Ik Naval M:ation. Director, Atlantic Div. Bureau of 
lards and Docks. 

19— Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Co.. New- 
oui Construction of four At- 

s1Sps^^*^° Ships (AKA). Newport News. Bureau of 

CarroUton, Tex, $1,686,260. 

™Lou?sviUe?Ky.""^- 

Hartiing Inc,, Washington, D.C. $3,- 
inhAvSf' Construction of a structural mechanics 
laboratory at tlie David W. Taylor Model Basin. Car- 
derock, Md. Director, Chesapeake Div. Bureau of 
I arcs and Docks. 

North American Aviation, Inc., Rocketdyne Div., 


Canoga Park, Calif. $2,707,029. Long lead time items 
for rocket motors for SHRIKE and SPARROW mis- 
siles. McGregor, Tex. Bureau of Weapons. 

— General Precision Inc., Binghanipton, N.Y. $1,973,268. 
One Prototype and four production basic instrument 
flight trainers. Bingham pton. Naval Training Device 
Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

14 — Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc,, Long Beach, Calif. $7,- 
481,000. TA--4E aircraft. Long Beach. Bureau of 
Weapons. 

— Reynolds Metal Co., Phoenix, Ariz. $1,054,930. 2.75 
rocket components, Phoenix, Navy Ships Parts Con- 
trol Center, Meehanicsburg, Pa. 


rocket components. Muncie. Navy Ships Parts Control 
Center, Meehan icsbui’g, Pa. 

— Huyck Systems Co., Huntington Station, N.Y. $1,- 
513,836. Position keeping computers for MIC 114 Ore 
control system. Huntington Station. Navy Purchasing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 

— Goodyear Aerospace Corp,, Akron, Ohio. $1,24{),99(I. 
Three radar scope interpretation trainers, Ak]“oii. 
Naval Training Device Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

16— Westiiighoiise Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $6,348,- 
644. Design and furnishing of reactor iilant compo- 
nents for nuclear powered ships. Pittsbiirgli. Bureau 
of Ships. 

16— Beiidix Corp., Oxnard, Calif. $2,586,462. Engineering 
Services, Ojjerational Maintenance of government 
instrumentation systems and aftsociuted range? facili- 
ties located at down range sites and aboard surface 
ships of the Western Test Range. Navy Purchasing 
Office, Los Angeles, Calif, 

—Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Bethpiige, L.I., 
N.Y. ,$1,000,000. Study including examination of pos- 
sible wider application of FlllB missile systoin, Both- 
page. Bureau of Weapons, 

— General Motors Corp., Allison Division, Indianapolis, 
Ind. $1,076,000. Repair kits for T-'SO engines, Indian- 
apolis. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, Pa. 

18 — C. J. Pankow & Associate, Pasadena, Calif. $3,091,- 
000. Construction of various facilities at the Marine 
Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. Director, South- 
west Div. Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

21— Radio Engineering Laboratories, Inc., L.I., N.Y. $1,- 
090,660. Components for communications equipment. 
Long Island City. Bureau of Ships 

23— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass. $17,621,003. SPAR- 
ROW III guided missiles and related items. Lowell. 
Mass. Bureau of Weapons. 

—Pacific Marine Constructors, Seattle, Wash. $2,660,- 
000. Restoration of a fuel pier and supply wharf. 
Naval Station Kodiak, Alaska. Director, Nortliwost 
Div., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

Culver City, Calif. $2,760,100. 
PHOENIX missile system. Culver City, Bureau of 
Weapons. 

—New Mexico State University, University Park, N,M. 
$2,()42,299, Services and materials to operate and 
inaintam world-wide missile range cloppl(?r tracking 
systems and instrumentation facilities. Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Co,, Inc., New York, N.Y. $1,100,- 
800. Rehabilitation of Pacific Missile Range test coni- 
mumcation cable plants at Point Miigu, Ciilif. and 
San Nicolas Island, Calif. Director, Southwest Div., 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

N.Y. 

$2,613,226. Radio frequency amplifier equipment for 
Navy ships. Long Island City. Bureau of Ships. 

—General Precision, Inc., Clifton, N.J. $1,438,333. Navi- 
gation computer sets for Navy aircraft. Clifton. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

—Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. $1,029,900. 
Radio sots for Navy aircraft. Cedar Rapids. Bureau 
of Weapons. 

Rochester, N.Y. $0,286,- 
odJ. Radio transmitters and associated equipment for 
Navy s ups. Rochester. Bureau of Ships. 

26— City Electric Inc,, Seattle, Wash. $2,049,000. Con- 
struction of power system improvements at the Naval 
Station and Naval Communication Station, Adak, 
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Alaska, Director, Northwest Div., Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

— Weatinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $^1,349,- 
670. Components for nuclear powered submarines. 
Pittsburgh. Bureau of Ships. 

— General Electric Co., Washington, D.C. $2,167,960. 
Reconditioning of 2B Government furnished turbine 
generator sets. Fitchburg, Maas. Bureau of Ships, 

— Westiughouae Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,600,- 
000. Research and development in nuclear propulsion 
plants for naval ships. Pittsburgh, Pa. Bureau of 
Ships. 

— Columbia University, New York, N,Y. $1,264,000. Re- 
search on Project ARTEMIS. Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. Of- 
fice of Naval Research, 

— Link Group- Genera I Precision Inc., Binghampton, N.Y. 
$8,716,809. F4D ami RF4C weapons systems training 
/jets. Binghampton and Palo Alto, Calif. Naval Train- 
ing Device Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

— Aeronautics Division, North American Aviation Inc,, 
Anaheim, Calif, $3,014,882. Spare parts for naviga- 
tional systems for the A6A/RA6C aircraft. Anaheim. 
Navy Aviation Supply Ofilce, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—United Aircraft Corp,, Norwalk, Conn. $3,263,602. 
Spare parts for radar sets for the A-6A aircraft, 
Norwalk. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pu. 

— Teletype Corp., Skokie, III, $1,817,696. Teletypewrit- 
eivs, repair parts and associated equipment. Skokie. 
Bureau of Ships. 

— Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp*, Pascagoula, Miss. $24,- 
374,160, Construction of a landing ship dock {LSD)* 
Pascagoula. Bureau of Ships. 

28 — Internatiomil Telephone & Telegraph Corp,, Nutley, 
N.J. $2,937,500. Attack Center #3 and retrofits for 
Attack Centers # 1 and 2 at Anti-Submarine War- 
fare School, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii. Nutley. Naval 
Training Device Center, Port Washington, N.Y. 

— General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. $2,176,000, 
Modification of the Submarine Training Facility, New 
London, Conn. Groton, Bureau of Ships, 

— General Electric Co., Schenectady, N.Y. $1,869,739. 
Designing and furnishing of reactor plant equipment 
for nuclear powered ships. Schenectady. Bureau of 
Ships. 

— Muncie Goar Co., Muncie, Ind. $2,037,760, Noxzle and 
fin assemblies for the 2.75 inch rocket. Muncie. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Meehan icsburg, Pa. 

—Western Electric Co., New York, N.Y. $1,260,000, 
Components for hydro-ijlione assemblies and multi- 
plexers for oceanographic research. Burlington, N.C. 
Nav>^ Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

— Aerojet General Corp., Sacramento, Calif, $6,215,980. 
Work on tlie SPARROW- SHRIKE program, Sacra- 
mento. Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Md. 

— Aiuccl Propulsion Co., Swannaiioa, N.C. $1,963,600. 
Aircraft flare parachutes. Swannanoa, Navy Ships 
Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

— Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N.J. $1,236,- 
300. Fabrication, test and experimental models of 
HF radio sets for Navy aircraft. Camden. Bureau of 
Weapons. 

— Sparton Corp,, Jackson, Mich. $1,013,400, Sonobuoys, 
Jackson. Bureau of Weapons. 

— Hughes Tool Co., Culver City, Calif. $7,442,022. 20mm 
gun pods and related equipment. Culver City. Bureau 
of Weapons. 

— General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. $2,802,806, 
Design ana development of retrofit changes to im- 
prove performance capabilities of TERRIER and 
TARTAR missiles. Pomona. Bureau of Weapons. 

— International Telephone and Telegraph Corp., Nutley, 
N.J. $1,608,200, Electronic navigation sets, Nutley, 
Bureau of Ships, 

— Greenhut Consftruction Co., Inc., Pensacola, Fla, $1,- 
644,648. Construction of a composite medical facility 
addition at Keesler AFB, Miss. Director, Gulf Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

— Westinghouse Electric Corp,, Pittsburgh, Pa. $3,900,- 
000. Design and furnish reactor plant components for 
nuclear powered ships. Pittsburgh. Bureau of Shijjs. 

— Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics Lab, Sil- 


ver Spring, Md. $3,880,200, Research and development 
on guided missile programs. Silver Spring. Bureau 
of Weapons. 

— Garrett Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. $2,986,100. Ground 
power units for starting jet engines. Los Angeles. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

29 — M.I.T,, Cambridge, Mass. $6,208,000. Research on ad- 
vanced time-sharing computer system. Cambridge. 
Office of Naval Research. 

— Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
$1,867,877, Research and development of MK 48 tor- 
pedo. University Park. Bureau of Weapons, 

— ITT GilOIlan, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. $1,674,000. In- 
dicator system for AN/S PS-48 Radar Set. Los An- 
geles, Bureau of Ships. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., St. Paul, Minn. $4,436,780. Ship- 
board automatic data processing systems and associ- 
ated equipment. St, Paul. Bureau of Ships. 

— General Motors Corp., Detroit, Mich. $1,467,489. 
Shipboard diesel engines. Detroit. Bureau of Ships. 

30 — Electronics Specialty Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. $1,- 
046,618. Pre-detection, receive/record telemetry sys- 
tems for the Pacific Missile Range. Los Angeles. Navy 
Purchasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Dyna trollies Inc., Orlando, Fla. $1,426,794. Automatic 
tracking antennas for the Pacific Missile Range. Or- 
lando. Navy Purchasing Office, Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Astrodnta, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $1,100,000. Telemetry 
separation and display systems for the Pacific Missile 
Range. Anaheim. Navy Purchasing Office Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

— Norris Therm ad or Corp., Los Angeles. Calif, $2,184,- 
183. Motor tubes for the 2,75 inch rocket. Los An- 
geles, Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, Md* 

— General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, Calif. $1,887,224. 
Spare parts for A6A/RA5C aircraft bom 13 director 
sets. San Diego. Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— Farmers Tool and Supply Co., Denver, Colo, $2,893,- 
396. Nozxle and fin assemblies for the 2.76 inch 
rocket. Denver, Naval Proellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Md. 

— Mike Bradford Co,, Miami, Fla. $2,888,322. Composite 
medical facility at Shxiw AFB, S,C. Director, South- 
east Div*, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

— Atianfie Research Corp, Alexandria, Viu $1,923,840. 
Rocket motors for TERRIER missiles, Gainesville, Va. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

— Oberg Construction Corp*, North ridge, Calif. $1,943,- 
810, Construction of barracks at Naval Station, Long 
Beach, Calif. Director, Southwest Div.p Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

— Iivternnlional Business Machines Corp., Bethesda, Md. 
$2,749,000. Computer orientated exploratory develop- 
ment. Honolulu, Hawaii; Norfolk, Va.; Boston, Mass.; 
Bethesda, Md,; and Washington, D.C, Navy Purchas- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C. 

— Wesliughouse Electric Corp., Baltimore, Md. $20,015,- 
688. Radar seta and related equipment. Baltimore. 
Bureau of Weapons. 

— H. W. Stanfield Construction Corp., and S. L, Haehii, 
Inc., San Diego, Calif. $2,649,339. Construction of a 
mesa hall at the Naval Training Center, San Diego, 
Calif. Director, Southwest D!v,, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks. 

AIR FORCE 

1 — Genoral Elect rlc Co,, Johnson City, N.Y. $2, 100 ,009, 
Procurement of optical sights for F-4D aircraft 
weapons systems. Johnson City, Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (APSC), Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$17,000,000, XB-70 flight test program. Edwards Air 
Force Base, Calif. Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Canogti Park, Calif. 
$1,042,037. THOR rocket engine propulsion systems. 
Neosho, Mo., and Caiioga Park. Space Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

2^ChromalIoy Corp./New York, N.Y. $1,636,350. Repair 
of J-B7 aircraft engines, Hawthorne, Calif. San An- 
tonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

— Lockheed Missiles and Space Co,, Sunnyvale, Calif. 
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$10,789,100. Launch services for AGENA-D program. 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

0 — Pliilco Corp, (We.stern Development Labs), Palo Alto, 
Calif. $2,50(>^00(). Work on satellite control network. 
Palo Alto. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

—General Dynamics Corp., Convair Div., San Diego, 
Calif. $1,283,047, Spare parts in support of ATLAS/ 
AGENA booster program. San, Diego. Space Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

4— Beiulix Corp„ Teterboro, N.J. £2,607,227. Aircraft 
gyroscopes, aniplifiers and relatecl gi'ound equipment 
for T-38 aircraft, Teterboro. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Biirtck, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. $1,190,130. Instrument 
flight trainers. Tulsa, Aeronautical Systems Div., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Federal Electric Corp. of Inter national Telephone ami 
Telegraph Corp,, Paramus, N.J, $1,063,000. Defense 
Early Warning System improvement woik. Paramus. 
Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker 
AFB, Okla. 

— Standard Steel Works, luc.. North Kansas City, Mo. 
$1,293,708. 2,600-gallon tank trucks. North Kansas 
City. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Eobins AFB, Ga, 

— Wilcox Electric Co,, Inc,, Kansas City, Mo, $1,630,730. 
Aircraft eomniuni cat ions equipment. Kansas City. 
Warner Eobins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins 
AFB, Ga. 

7 — Oshkosh Motor Truck, Inc,, Oshkosh, Wis. $1,702,966. 
Overhaul of snow removal equipment. Oshkosh. War- 
ner-Eobins Air Material Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga, 

— Martin Marietta Corp., Aerospace Div,, Orlando, Fla. 
$1,018,640. Modification kits for the F-106D aircraft. 
Orlando. Mobile Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Brook- 
ley AFB, Ala. 

8— Emerson Electric Co,, St. Louis, Mo, $1,367,708. Re- 
pair and modification of components of F-89, F-101 
and F~102 aircraft fire control systems, St. Louis. 
Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLCL Robins 
AP^B, Ga. 

9 — Electronic Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $4,063,- 
164. Aerospace ground equipment in support of the 
ALR-20 airborne receiver used in B-62 aircraft. Los 
Angles. Aeronautical Syatem.s Div, (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $3,177,367. Missiles and 
related equipment for the sixth MINUTEMAN wing. 
Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, 
Calif. 

— Boeing Co. Seattle, Wash. $1,304,403, Aerospace 
ground equipment, training equipment and spare parts 
for MINUTEMAN Wing VI. Soatile. Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Aerojet Gciieial Corp., Liquid Rocket Operations, 
Sacramento, Calif, $5,1(11,000. First and second stage 
engines for the TITAN III-X/AGENA program. 
Sacraniento, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

— Nortli American Aviation, lac., Los Angeles, Calif, 
$2,000,000. Production and installation of 336-gallon 
wing tanks, pylons and related hardware. Los An- 
gelos. Sacramento Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Mc- 
Clellan AFB, Calif. 

— Ciirtiss-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. $1,400,003. 
Engineering services in support of Navy and Air 
Force aircraft engines. Wood-Ridge. San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

10— General Electric Co., Flight Propulsion Div., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $1,100,000, Exploratory development of a 
high temperature variable area turbine, Cincinnati. 
Systems Engineering Group, (AFSC), Wright-Pat- 
terson APB, Ohio, 

—Microwave Dynamics Corp., Mesa, Ariz, $1,703,118. 
Liiginc starter cartridges. Mesa. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
—Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. $1,000,000. 

I revision services and supplies in support of C-141 A 
performance recorder program. Marietta. Aeronauti- 


cal Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. 

—General Dynamics Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. $1,100,- 
000, Manufacture of equipment for a radar system 
used in B-68 aircraft, Forb Worth. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

11 — Electronic Specialty Co., Los Angeles, Calif. $2,115,- 
256. Spare parts in support of ALR-20 airborne re- 
ceiver set used in B-52 aircraft. Los Angeles. War- 
ner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Ga. 

— Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Instrumenta- 
tion Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass. $1,066,000. Ad- 
vanced Development of Self-Aligning Boost Re-Entry 
(SABRE) inertia! guidance system. Cambridge. Bal- 
listic Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. 
$3,990,016. Production of AGENA boosters. Sunny- 
vale. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 
— Marquaidt Corp. Van Nuys, Calif. $4,130,000. Work 
on a classified program. Van Nuys. Aeronautical Sys- 
terns Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
14-^Bcndix Corp., Teterboro, N.J. $2,062,636. Computers 
and amplifiers for F-4 aircraft. Teterboro. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, 

16 — Radiation Service Co., Melbourne, Fla. $1,626,442. Op- 
eration, maintenance and repair of the ballistic mis- 
sde re-entry data processing system. Holloman AFB, 
N.M, Air Force Missile Development Center (AFSC). 
Holloman AFB, N.M. ' 

-—General Motors (Jorp., Indianapolis, Ind. $24,824,992, 
T-66 aircraft engines. Indianapolis, Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

16— Avco Corp., Stratford, Conn. $4,011,600, Production 
of T-63 aircraft engines and related material for 
Army and Air Force aircraft. Stafford. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— Western Development Laboratories, Palo Alto, Calif, 
$1,600, 000, Technical services for satellite control fa- 
cilities, Palo Alto, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los 
Angeles, Calif, 

—General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $1,817,419. Guid- 
ance systems for ATLAS boosted launch vehicles, 
Syracuse and Utica, N.Y, Space Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif, 

17— Sargent-Fletcher Co., El Monte, Calif. $13,832,000. 
370-gallon fuel tank assemblies for P-4C aircraft, 
El Monte. Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill 
AFB, Utah. 

—General Elecftric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $4,381,444. 460- 
gallon wing tanks and pylon assemblies for F-106 
aircraft, Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— Drexel Dynamics Corp., Horsham, Pa. $1,076,602. Pro- 
duction of bomb dispensers, spare parts, and related: 
material. Horsham. San Antonio Air Material Area 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

—Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,700,000. Production of 
missiles and related equipment for the sixth MIN- 
UTEMAN wing, Seattle. Ballistic Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

18— Avco Corp., Stratford, Conn. $2,611,671. Production of 
T65-Lr-7 shaft turbine engines to support the Army 
CH-47A aircraft program during FY 66. Stratford. 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, 

— General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $7,130,000. J79^ 
GE-16 turbojet eni^ines for RF-4C aircraft. Cincin- 
nati. Systems Engineering Group (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson APB, Ohio, 

— (Jciieral Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,300,000. De- 
sign, investigation and feasibility demonstration of a 
high stage loading turbine engine compressor and 
fan, Cincinnati. Systems Engineering Group (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,138,800. Assembly and 
checkout of MINUTEMAN engineering teat facility. 
Hill AFB, Utah. Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Nor- 
ton AFB, Calif. 

— Comsftock and Wcscott, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. $1,- 
444,085. Design, development, construction and inte- 
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grratioii of instrumentation for use in satellite and 
rocket flights to study solar radiation. Cambridge. 
Electronic Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 

—Slick Corp., San Francisco, Calif. $6,185,128. Interna- 
tional air services. MATS, Scott AFB, 111. 

—Capital Airways, Inc., Nashville, Tenn. $4,326,872. In- 
ternational air services. MATS, Scott APB, III 

—Northwest Orient Airlines, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. $1,- 
0^14,394. International air services. MATS, Scott AFB, 

—World Airways, Inc., Oakland, Calif. $2,216,781. Inter- 
national and domestic air services. MATS, Scott APB, 


—Flying Tiger Line, Burbank, Calif. $1,112,769. Domes- 
tic air services. MATS, Scott AFB, III. 

— Zaiitop Air Transport, Inc,, Inkster, Mich. $7,367,316. 
Domestic air services. MATS, Scott APB, III, 

21— Lear »Siegler, Inc., Grand Rapids, Mich. $1,507,903. Re- 
mote attitude flight instruments for aircraft. Grand 
Rapids, Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
Pattevson APB, Ohio. 

—Vitro Corp. of America, Valparaiso, Fla. $8,024,944. 
Management of operations of land range test areas 
and the Eglin Gulf Test Range, Valparaiso, Fla. Air 
Proving Ground Center, Eglin AFB, Fla. 

22— CoUiiis Radio Co„ Richardson, Tex. $1,077,651. Pro- 
duction of transportable communications systems 
(AN/TRC-116), Richardson. Oklahoma City Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker APB, Okla. 

-Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $3,000,000, 
Production of adaptor kits for FALCON missiles. 
Tucson. AyiTt, and Culver City. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pat ter son APB, Ohio, 

—General Motors Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. $1,829,668. 
Coniponent improvement program to T-66 engines. 
Indianapolis, Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

23— General Dynamics Corp., Rochester, N.Y. .$1,466,400. 
Mobile communications equipment. Rochester. Elec- 
tronics Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, 
Mass. 

—Koll small Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N.Y. $6,998,- 
960. Spare parts for mapping and survey systems, 
Elmhurst. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

24 — Martin Marietta Corp., Baltimore, Md. $2,026,078. 
Modification and inspection and repair of (IRAN) of 
B-57 aircraft. Middle River, Md. Warner-Robins Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

— Avco Corp,, Wilmington, Mass, $2,060,766. Research 
and development work on a low observable re-entry 
vehicle, Wilmington. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Norton AFB, Calif, 

26— American Electric, Inc,, Paramount, Calif. $1,787,436. 
Ordnance. Paramount and El Cajon, Calif. Ogden Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— Collins Radio Co,, Dallas, Tex. $4,196,000. Production 
of hard high frequency antenna systems for MIN- 
UTEMAN installations, Richardson, Tex, Ballistics 
Systems Div,, Norton APB, Calif. 

— Thiokol Chemical Corp., Brigham City, Utah. $3,196,- 
600, Design, development and firing of a 166-inch 
solid rocket motor. Promontory, Utah. Space Sys- 
tems Div,, Los Angeles, Calif. 

— United Technology Center, Sunnyvale, Calif. $10, 600,- 
000, Design, development, fabrication delivery and 
flight testing of large segmented solid propellant 
motors. Sunnyvale. Space Systems Div., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


— Dalmo Victory Co., Belmont, Calif. $1,482,734. Pro- 
duction of long range chemical warfare agent de- 
tectors. Belmont, Air Proving Ground Center, Eglin 
AFB, Fla. 

—Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Deer Park, L.L, N.Y, $1,703,- 
840. Spare parts for airborne electronic reconnaissance 
systems. Deer Park. Warner-Robins Air Materiel 
Area, Robins AFB, Ga. 

28— Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, Kan. $1,808,764. T-37 
series aircraft and related equipment, Wichita. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div, (AFSu), Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 


— ^North American Aviation, Inc., Columbus, Ohio. $3,- 
698,969. Modification of T~28 aircraft. Columbus. Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

—Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $13,468,726. 
Modification of AIM (FALCON) series missiles, field 
checkout equipment and existing spare parts and 
missile containers. Tucson, Ariz. Middletown Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Olsted AFB, Pa. 

— International Latex Corp., Dover, Del. $7,870,826. Pro- 
duction of double- walled, air inflatable shelters. Fred- 
erica, Del. 2760th Air Base Wing (AFLC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— International Telephone and Telegraph Corp., Nutley, 
N.J. $1,693,204. Production of LOR AN navigational 
sets and related equipment for C-141 aircraft. Nut- 
ley. Warner-Robins Air Materiel Area ( AFLC), 
Robins AFB, Ga. 

29 — Aerojet General Corp., Downey, Calif. $6,493,396. 
Production of clustered, small bomb dispenser units, 
Downey, Air Proving Ground Center (AFSC), Eglin 
AFB, Fla. 

— Western Electric Co., Inc., New York, N.Y. $2,000,000. 
Production of TITAN III guidance equipment. Bur- 
lington, N.C, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los An- 
geles, Calif, 

— Sargent- Fie teller Co., El Monte, Calif, $8,749,000. Ord- 
nance items. El Monte. Ogden Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif, $2,738,- 
602. Engineering support for AGENA rocket sys- 
tems. Santa Cruz^ Calif, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. $2,306,220. Pro- 
duction of vertical metal retaining walls. Middletown. 
2760th Air Base Wing (AFLCI), Wnght-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

30 — Laboratory for Electronics, Inc*, Boston, Mass. $1,- 
217^516, Radar test sets in support of F-10& radar 
equipment. Danvers, Mass. Mobile Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Brookley AFB, Ala. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 
$6,000,000. Continuation of XB-70 flight teat program. 
Edwards AFB, Calif, Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— A. J. Industries, Inc., El Monte, Calif. $2,084,337, Pro- 
duction of 450 and 660 gallon wing fuel tanks for 
F-106 aircraft. El Monte, Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— Revere Copper and Brass Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
$5,767,000, Ciaasifled project, Brooklyn. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Aerojet-General Corp., Sacramento, Calif. 83,006,414. 
Advanced storable liquid propellant rocket engines. 
Sacramento. Air Force Flight Test Center (AFSC), 
Edwards AFB, Calif. 

— Clary Aircraft Corp., Victoria, Tex, $2,083,098. Inspec- 
tion ' and repair of C-64 aircraft. Victoria. Warner- 
Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

— Royal Jet Division of Royal Industries, Inc., Alham- 
bra, Calif. $1,628,900. Jettisonable fuel tanks for P- 
104 aircraft, Alhambra, Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif, 

— Lockheed Propulsion Co., Redlands, Calif. $5,600,000. 
Design, development and firing of 156-inch solid 
rocket motors, Redlands. Space Systems Div. (AFSC). 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

— Philco Corp., Palo Alto, Calif. $1,000,000. Work on a 
satellite program. Palo Alto. Space Systems Div, 
(AFSC), Los Angeles, Calif. 

— General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $8,000,000. En- 
gine components for high performance strategic air- 
craft. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

—Boeing Co., Morton, Pa. $1,260,000, Modification of 
CH-47 helicopters. Morton. Aeronautical Systems Div* 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson APB, Ohio. 

— Bell Aeroscope Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. $3,034,000. 
Production of UH-IF helicopters and related equip- 
ment. Fort Worth, Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
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New Airmobile Division 
Authorized for U.S. Army 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNamara has authorized the 
formation of a new airmobile division as part of the Army’s 16 
division force structure. 

Secretary McNamara said the new division will greatly increase 
the Array’s growing capabilities to meet any kind of threat. It 
places the Array on the threshold of an entirely new approach to 
the conduct of the land battle. Use of the helicopter to deliver men 
and weapons on the battlefield will result in greater freedom of 
movement and exploitation of the element of surprise. 

The Secretary also has asked the Chief of Staff, U,S, Army, to 
recommend to the Joint Chiefs of Staff by January 1, 1966, the 
specific major airborne and airmobile units to be included within 
the Army’s 16-division structure. 

The new division will be organized and trained at Fort Benning, 
Ga., and will be designated the First Cavalry Division (Airmobile). 

Resources now available within the Army will be used to form 
the division. Personnel and equipment will come from both the 
Second Infantry Division and the experimental Eleventh Air As- 
sault Division at Fort Benning. The First Cavalry Division, now 
serving in Korea, will be redesignated the Second Infantry Division. 

The First Cavalry Division (Airmobile) will have a strength of 
16,787 men and will be equipped with 434 aircraft, most of which 
will be helicopters. One bi’igade will he capable of parachute op- 
erations. Equipment will include approximately 1,600 ground 
vehicles. 

The greatest contribution of the new division will be to improve 
combat effectiveness in opei'ations where terrain obstacles and un- 
developed communications networks could give enemy guerrilla or 
light infantry forces an advantage over our standard formations. 

Development of the airmobile division is the result of three years 
of study by the Army, Air Force and U.S. Strike Command. In 
April 1962, Secretary McNamara aslced the Army to take a new 
look at its tactical mobility, including the greater use of aviation. 
The basic concept of the new division evolved from the compre- 
hensive program of studies and tests conducted by the Army’s 
Tactical Mobility Requirements Board which was formed in re- 
sponse to the Secretary's request. 


Youth Job Program 
Working Well in DOD 

The Department of Defense 
program to establish addition- 
al jobs this summer in support 
of the President’s Youth Oppor- 
tunity Campaign has passed the 
half-way mark. 

As of June 11, 1965, 5,368 
summer jobs for youths 16-21 
years old had been filled or 
committed as part of DOD's 
summer job campaign. 

This represents more tlian 
half the 10,000 new jobs that 
Secretary of Defense Robei’t S, 
McNamara ordered established 
as the DOD implementation of 
the campaign. Secretary Mc- 
Namara’s order asked that all 
military and DOD agencies es- 
tablish new summer jobs at a 
ratio of about one position for 
every 100 employees currently 
on the rolls. There are approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 employees on 
the payroll. 

President Johnson also asked 
that industry and private em- 
ployers establish extra work 
opportunities for youth this 
summer. The President has re- 
quested that all employers who 
desire to co-operate in this pro- 
gram contact the nearest State 
Employment Office, 

The new job opportunities for 
youth made available by DOD 
activities are in addition to reg- 
ular summer emplo)Tnent. 
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Vietnam Crisis 



. we arc in Vietnam to fulfill one of the most solemn pledges of the 
American Nation. . . . 

have asked the commanding general — General Westmoreland — what 
he needs to meet mounting aggression. He has told me. And we will meet 
his needs. ... 

have today ordered to Vietnam the Air Mobile Division, and certain 
other forces which will raise our fighting strength from 75,000 to 125,000 
men almost immediately. Additional forces will be needed later, and they 
will be sent as requested. ... 

"These steps, like our other actions in the past, are carefully measured 
to do what must bo done to bring an end to aggression and a peaceful 
settlement.’* 

The foregoing is quoted from President Johnson’s statement at the 
White House news conference held on July 28. Excerpts from the sUte- 
ment of the Secretary of Defense to the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee requesting an increase in funds to implement the Presidents 
Vietiimn buildup appear on page 1, 
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to serve as a means of communication 
between the Department of Defense 
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and defense contractors and other 
business interests. It will serve as 
a guide to industry concerning ofll- 
cial policies, programs and projects, 
and will seek to stimulate thought by 
members of the defense-industry team 
in solving the problems that may arise 
in fulfilling the requirements of the 
DOD. 

Material in the BULLETIN is se- 
lected to supply pertinent unclassified 
data of interest to the business com- 
munity. Suggestions from industry 
representatives for topics to be cov- 
ered in future issues should be for- 
warded to the Business & Labor 
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20301, telephone, OXford 6-2709. 

Contents of the magazine may be 
reprinted freely without requesting 
permission. Mention of the source will 
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Industrial Security Management 
Course Open to Industry 

Representatives of industrial and research organizations have 
been invited by the Department of Defense to attend an Industrial 
Security Management Course to be held at the Army Intelligence 
School, Fort Holabird, Baltimore, Md. 

Purpose of the five-day course, which will be given in five ses- 
sions, is to achieve a common level of understanding, interpreta- 
tion and application of DOD regulations and directives among 
security personnel of industry. 

Organizations interested in obtaining quotas for the course 
should contact their cognizant security office and submit the names, 
addresses, levels of security clearance of prospective represent- 
atives and preferred dates of attendance. 

The course is open to security officials of industry who are re- 
sponsible for safeguarding classified information in the custody 
of contractors of DOD or other user agencies. Persons attending 
the course are required to have a current security clearance of 
Confidential or higher. Company confidential clearance is acceptable. 

Dates for the five sessions have been set as follows: Sept. 2(i-Oct. 
1; Nov. 14-19; Dec. 12-17; Feb. 27-March 4 and March 27-Aprjl 1. 

The course is offered without charge. However, transportation 
and living expenses incurred while attending the course must be 
paid by the representatives. 

Among the subjects to be covered during the 38 hours of instruc- 
tion are basic principles of industrial security, access authorization 
actions, security requirements and vulnerabilities and control, 


New Program for Obtaining 
Blueprints Announced by AFLC 

The Air Force Logistics Command, working in cooperation with 
the Air Force Systems Command, has designed a new way of 
obtaining blueprints and engineering drawings needed for the 
modification and repair of Air Force weapons systems. 

The program is proving so successful that it will be adopted for 
all aircraft entering the Air Force inventory. 

Under the new system, the contractor maintains the drawings 
and furnishes them to Air Force users upon request. An estab- 
lished system of priorities will speed needed documents to the 
user in less than a day under emergency conditions. Urgent reque.sls 
can be filled in three days while routine requirements may take 
up to 30 days. 

The new system, referred to as “Supply of Essential Engine^, 
ing Data” (SEED), is being service-tested on the Lockheed-bum* 
C-141 Starlifter transport now in production. Under the SEED 
method, up-to-date drawings can be quickly obtained when re-" 
quired from the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, prime contractor 
on the Starlifter. Lockheed maintains the drawings and keeps them 
current in the company’s own depository, 

The new system has drastically reduced costs of buying such 
data on the C-141. Under this system there will never be any 
doubt as to the currency of the drawings, since the contractor must 
keep them up to date for manufacturing purposes. 

The new method of obtaining needed engineering data also ap- 
plies to the ground support equipment peculiar to a certain air- 
craft and it can be used for communication and warning systems 
as well as aerospace weapon systems. ; 
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Role of U*S. Combat Forces in South Vietnam* 

The central reserve of the South Vietnamese Army has 
been seriously depleted in recent months. The principal 
role of U.S. ground combat forces will be to supplement 
this reserve in support of the front line forces of the 
South Vietnamese Army. The indigenous paramilitary 
forces will deal with the pacification of areas cleared of 
organixed Viet Cong and North Vietnamese units, a role 
more appropriate for them than for our forces. 

T)\e government of South Vietnam's strategy, with 
which we concur, is to achieve the initiative, to expand 
gradually its area of control by breaking up major con- 
centrations of enemy forces, using to the maximum our 
preponderance of air power, both land and sea-based. The 
number of '^fixed-wing*^ attack sorties by U.S. aircraft 
in South Vietnam will increase many fold by the end of 
the year. Armed helicopter sorties will also increase dra- 
matically over the same period, and extensive use will be 
made of heavy artillery, both land-based and sea-based, 
At the same time our Air and Naval forces will continue 
to interdict the Viet Cong supply linos from North Viet- 
nam, both land and sea, 

Although our tactics have changed, our objective re- 
mains the same. We have no desire to widen the war. 
We have no desire to overthrow the North Vietnamese 
regime, seize its territory or achieve the unification of 
North and South Vietnam or for special privileges of 
* any kind. What we are seeking through the planned mili- 
*= tary buildup is to block the Viet Cong offensive, to give 
& the people of South Vietnam and their armed forces some 
A relief from the unrelenting Communist pressures — to give 
them time to strengthen their government, to re-establish 
law and order, and to revive their economic life which has 
been seriously disrupted by Viet Cong harassment and 
attack in recent months. We have no illusions that success 
will be achieved quickly, but we are confident that it will 
^ be achieved much more surely by the plan I have out- 
lined* . * , 


Further Increases in the Force Structure and Military 
Personnel. 

To offset the deployments now planned to Southeast 
Asia, and provide some additional forces for possible new 
deployments, we propose to increase the presently author- 
ized force levels. These increases will be of three types: 
( 1 ) additional units for the active forces, over and above 
those reflected in the January Budget; ( 2 ) mil i tar 3 ^ per- 
sonnel augmentations for presently authorized units in 
the active forces to man new bases, to handle the larger 
logistics workload, etc.; and (3) additional personnel and 
extra training for selected reserve component units to 
increase their readiness for quick deployment. We believe 
we can achieve this buildup without calling up the re- 
serves or ordering the involuntary extension of tours, 
except as already authorized by law for the Department 
of the Navy. Even here the extension of officer tours will 
be on a selective basis and extensions for enlisted men 
will be limited, in general, to not more than four 
months, . , , 

Increase in Army Forces. 

For the Army, we plan to activate one division force, 
three brigade forces, a large number of helicopter com- 
panies, and their combat service support units, In addi- 
tion, we plan to rejdace the military personnel drawn 
from the Strategic Army Forces to provide logistic sup- 
port in Vietnam, The buildup of the.se forces will require 
a substantial expansion of the Army training establish- 
ment, The larger deployments to South Vietnam and the 
increase in Army military personnel generally will result 
in a higher number of men in transit and other support 
activities, A military personnel strength increase in the 
Army of 235,000 is provided for these purposes. 

Augmentation of the three Marine Corps Division/ 
Aircraft Wings. 

Some 30,000 additional military personnel have been 
provided for the Marine Corps to augment existing units 
and to activate certain new units, such as helicopter 
squadrons, and communication, engineer and military 
police battalions, and to provide for the increased train- 
ing and manpower pipeline requirements. 

Strengthening the Naval Forces. 

The increased tempo of attack carrier operations and 
the intensified costal patrol of Vietnam will require a 
small increase in the number of active ships in the Navy 
as well as an increase in the manning of the ships de- 
ployed to that area. These ships are required to operate 
at close to wartime tempos and, therefore, require higher 
manning levels than normally provided other fleet units. 
Furthermore, additional Navy personnel are needed to 
operate the new ports now being built in South Vietnam 
and to support the heavier logistics load at other bases, 
Other support activities, including pipeline, account for 
the balance of 35,000 additional personnel provided for 
the Navy, 

Augmentation of the Air Force Strike and Airlift 
Capabilities. 

In addition to the increased number of tactical attack 
sorties, we are also planning jnore B-52 sorties from 
Guam, To support the B-52 ^-^ircraft to be utilized for 
this mission, additional personnel will be needed at G\iam, 
to handle ammunition, increased maintenance, and so 
forth. Support of the additional tactical fighter and troop 
carrier squadrons deployed to Southeast Asia will require 
more men. 
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With greatly increased flow of traffic to South Vietnam, 
a further early increase in our airlift capability is indi- 
cated. We plan to approximately double our existing capa- 
bility for sustained operations through higher rates of 
utilization of present airlift aircraft The more modern 
MATS aircraft, which now have a planned utilization 
rate of five hours per day, will be raised and held at eight 
hours per day. The C-130E troop carrier aircraft in Tac- 
tion, If we are to fulfill these plans, we must replace what 
tical Air Command and in the Pacific, which now have 
a planned operating rate of one and one-half hours per 
day, will be raised and held at five hours per day. More 
personnel will be needed. 

The increase in the number of Air Force military per- 
sonnel will requii'Q an expansion of the training estab- 
lishment, which together with other support activities, 
principally the logistics base, will require a total increase 
in the Air Force end FY 1966 military personnel strength 
of 40,000. 

In total, 340,000 military personnel will be added to the 
active forces, To provide this additional strength, the 
current draft call rate of about 17,000 per month will be 
approximately doubled. 

Increased Readiness for the Reserve Components. 

As_ I noted earlier, we must be prepared to deploy 
additional forces to Southeast Asia over and above those 
now planned. Furthermore, we must also be prepared to 
deal with the crises elsewhere in the world. Accordingly, 
steps should be taken now to raise still further the 
readiness of selected reserve component forces so that 
they could be quickly deployed if the need should arise. 

There are a number of steps which could be taken 
towards this cud. The units could be manned at full 
strength, the number and duration of the ])aid drills could 
be increased, additional tours of active duty for training 
could be provided, the equipment required for movement 
could be identified and earmarked, etc. . . . 

Other Military Personnel and Operation and Mainte- 
nance Costs. 

Over and beyond the costs of the additional military 
personnel, there will also be increased costs for the oper- 
ation of installations and facilities in Southeast Asia: the 
increases in flying and steaming hours; the consumption 
of spares and repair parts; and the transportation of 
supplies and equipment to Southeast Asia. An increase of 
almost 36,000 ‘‘direct hire” civilian employees, raising the 
total at end PY 1960 to just short of one million, will 
also be required. 

None of these^ personnel and operation and maintenance 
costa can be estimated with any degree of precision at the 
present time. We have yet to work out detailed person- 
nel plans and to calculate, on a phased basis, the increases 
in activity rates, movements of troops and materiel and 
other operation and mniiitenanee costs associated with 
the buildu]) in Southeast Asia, However, by the time we 
appear here next January with the FY 1967 budget esti- 
mates, we will have completed this work and \ve will 
have a mucli more precise estimate of all of these addi- 
tional costs and our financial requirements for the balance 
of FY iOGO, 

Procurement and Construction. 

As in the ease of personnel and operation and mainte- 
nance costs, we have not ns yet had sufficient time to 
develop detailed requirements and production and con- 
struction plans for the additional materiel and facilities 
needed for the support of the expanding operations in 
Southeast Asia. And again, we will be in a much bettor 
position next January to provide these details and to 
state our additional requirements for the balance of FY 
1966. The $1,7 billion amendment to the Bill now before 
the Committee which we are proposing at this time will 
provide the additional financing needed through January 
to gear up the production machine — to accelerate the de- 
livery of essential items already in production and to 
initiate the production of new items required for the sup- 


port of our forces in Southeast Asia, as well m Uio 
striiction of the most urgently needed facilities. , , - 

As you know, wo have planned in our FY U)(|6 
prior year budgets a substantial buildup of war 
able stocks, particularly modern ordnance nn<l 
tion. If we are to fulfill these plans, we must repluco 
we are drawing from these stocks for conHuinplio>i i 
Southeast Asia, Furthermore, we must provide 
ments for the aircraft being lost there in com hat. 
finally, we must buy some additional helicopiors foV tli 
new Army and Marine Corps aviation units which ^ 
now plan to activate. 

The higher activity rates planned for our forcoH- i 
Southeast Asia will increase considerably tbe coiiHuniptio 
of spares and repair parts for many types of waiipiiiciv 
Stocks of these items must be restored through mrVi'ftSO 
production. We will also need to replace in our i»vrr 
tories the additional quantities of equipment for tbe iif'i 
bases being established or expanded in SoutlicaHt Asii 
Fxinds for these purposes are included in the $1.7 billio 
suppleniental. 

Finally, tlie increased deployments of U.S, fon’OH I 
Southeast Asia will require an extensive progriun of ooji 
St ruction in South Vietnam and along the lim^H of cam 
municatioii back to the United States. Included in iM 
program are airfields, ports and troop support aiul 
tics facilities. 


Summary 

Last Wednesday in his statement on Vietnam, Pri-fdiicn 
Johnson said, “I have asked the Commanding Umiei’al 
General Westmoreland, what he needs to meet this inruini 
ing aggression. He has told mo. We will meet hin 

The program I have outlined here today ami Die SL' 
million amendment to the FY 1966 Defense AtipvdiirJalhii 
Bill now before the Committee will, in the collt'ctivn judg 
nient of my principal military and civilian ndvInoi'H ixtu 
myself, provide the men, materiel and faciliticH r(i(jiiJr<i 
to fulfill this pledge, while at the same time iniiintnlnliij 
the forces required to meet commitments el Hr who re ii 
the world. I earnestly solicit the full support of thl 
Committee and the Congress for this program and iuidgc 
request. 



A flight of busy Air Force A-IE Sk>;rnidcrH wlux iheh 
way to a target during a recent mission in Vk'lnani 
These “work horse” planes are from the 3'lth Taclieejl 
Group based at Bien Hoa. [ 
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Confracf Definifion 

by 

J. W. Grodsky, Office of Engineering Management 
Office of Director, Defense Research & Engineering 


during the past few years, a formal process, called 
Qusly Phase I, Program Definition, Project Definition, 
and now called Contract Definition, has preceded tlie 
iation of major engineering and operational systems 
slopment funded by the Department of Defense. Tlie 
fall policy for this process was established by DOD 
ective 3200.9, “Project Definition Phase, dated Feb. 
1964, A revised DOD Directive 3200.9, “Initiation of 
fineering and Operational Systems Development,” was 
ed July 1, 1966. 
ision of DOD Directive. 

he basic policies regarding application of this process, 
ictives, prerequisites and procedures ai-e largely im- 
aged by the revision. The substantive changes in the 
1 revision are: 

A change in the name of the process to “Contract 
nition” and use of the name "Concept Formulation" to 
rribe the period (unnamed in the earlier directive but 
etinies called "Phase Zero”) preceding Contract Defi- 
m. The change in name is intended to imply (1) that 
definition effort during the Contract Definition phase 
njy 11 part of the total definition effort and (2) that 
eniphasis during this phase is on definition of the 
dopment contract. 

The placement of emphasis on initiation of Engineer- 
llevolopment rather than on the initiation of Contract 
nition. The DOD wants to assure that Contract Defini- 
is recognized as a consequence of a conditional doci- 
to start Engineering Development and is the first 
of Engineering Development. Contract Definition is 
an end in itself. 

Clarification and simplification of the procedure for 
looting and authorizing initiation of Engineering De- 
pment. The revised directive makes clear that, for 
Kj projects for which Contract Definition is required, 
Secretary of Defense will make the decision to initiate 
ineering Development, 

Clarification of the degree of technology advancement 
Lved during Engineering Development. These policies 
?. originally promulgated in a Dec. 14, 1964, joint 
■jorandum by the Director of Defense RcAcarcli & 
ineering and the Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
lations & Logistics) to the Military Departments. 
E,stablishment of 18 weeks as the objective for the 
j between submission of Contract Definition reports 
fivi-n development proposals and a signed definitive 
dopment contract, 
actives, 

lie objectives of Concept Formulation and Contract 
nition, as stated in the directive, are quoted below: 

. The objective of Concept Formulation is to pro- 
vide the technical^ economic and military bases for 
n conditionul decision to initiate Engineering De- 
velopment, 

The overall objective of Contract Definition is to 
determine whether the conditional decision to pro- 
ceed with Engineering Development should be 
ratified. The ultimate goal of Contract Definition, 
wdiere Engineering Development is to bo performed 
by a contractor, is nchievablo pcrfoniiance speci- 
fications, backed by a firm fixed price or nilly 
structured incentive proposal for Engineering De- 
velopment. Included in this overall objective are 
subsidiary objectives to: 

1. Provide a basis for a firm fixed price or fully 
structured incentive contract for Engineering 
Development. 

2. Establish firm and realistic performance speci- 
fications. 

3. Precisely define interfaces and responsibilitie.s, 

4. Identify high risk areas. 

T), Verify technical approaches, 

6. Establish firm and realistic schedules and cost 


estimates for Engineering Development (in- 
cluding production engineering, facilities, con- 
struction and production hardware that will be 
funded during Engineenug Development be- 
cause of concurrency considerations). 

7. Establish schcdule.s and cost estimates for 
planning purposes for the total project (includ- 
ing production, operation and luaintenance). 
Intent of Contract Definitioti, 

The following paragraphs are intended to provide ii 
better understanding of the basic intent of Contract Defi- 
nition and the Concept Formulation period which immedi- 
ately proceeds it. 

The Plaiining/Defiiutioii Process. The total process of 
planning and defining a major development project takes 
place over an extended period of time. In a development 
project, it is not practical for all of the detailed planning 
and definition to take place before a major commitment 
of resources; however, it is practical for the basic 
planning and definition to be done before full-scale de- 
velopment starts. High confidence should exist, when a 
major commitment is made, that the project will be suc- 
cessful in terms of operational effectiveness, cost and 
scliedule. 

The DOD looks at the plamiing/definition process as 
consisting essentially of effort in two time periods. The 
first, Concept Formulation, is concerned with establishing 
the concept and accomplishing certain prerequisites to 
Eugincering and Operational Spteins Development. The 
second, Contract Definition, is aimed at refinement of the 
technical, cost, schedule and management aspects of the 
project and getting a good contract for the development, 
A decision i.s made at the conclusion of Concept Formula- 
tion and again at the conclusion of Contract Definition, 
The first decision, at the end of Concept Formulation, is 
whether the project should proceed into Engineering De- 
velopment. An affirmative decision results in a conditional 
approval for Engineering Development, the first phase of 
which is Contract Definition. The second decision, at the 
end of Contract Definition, is expected to be a confirming 
decision, i.e,, a decision to proceed wtih development as 
planned. 

Fulfillment of Prerequiaitea. Unless sound military, 
technical, economic and management bases have been 
established before the development starts, tliere is a low 
probabaility that the operational, cost and schedule ob- 
jectives will he achieved, A purpose of DOD Directive 
3200.9 and the reviews conducted by the Military Depart- 
ments and the Office of the Secret aiy of Defense is to 
assure that the necessary prerequisite work has been 
done—that threat and operational analyses, trade-olT and 
cost-effectiveness studies and the development of com- 
ponents and technology have provided a firm foundation 
for the planned development. In the words of DOD 
Directive 3200,0: 

Comlitional approval to proceed with an Engineering 

DcvelopmeiU will depend on evidence that the Con- 
cept Formulation has accompli shed the following pre- 
requisites: 

1. Primarily engineering rather than experi menial 
elfort is required, and the technology needed Is 
sufficiently in hand. 

2, The mission and performance envelopes arc de- 
fined. 

3. T.he best technical approaches have been selected, 

4, A thorough trade-off analysis has been made. 

The co,st effectiveness of the proposed item has 
been determined to be favorable in relationship 
to the cost effectiveness of competing items on n 
DOD-wide basis. 

6. Cost and schedule estimates are creditable and 
acceptable, 
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Conditional Approval of Development. A Departmental 
request for approval to initiate Engineering Development 
is evidence that the requesting Department considers that 
the prerequisites have been met, that the item is ready 
for development for service use and that it is the item of 
its type that should be developed. The approval that 
normally follows this request will be a conditional ap- 
proval for development, not just an approval to start 
Contract Definition. This is an important point. Contract 
Definition is not intended to be a means of determining 
whether the project is ready for Engineering Develop- 
ment. Rather the decision on entry into Engineering De- 
velopment will be made before Contract Definition. This 
decision will be made by the Secretary of Defense in 
consultation with his Research & Development, Comp- 
troller, Systems Analysis and Installations & Logistics 
Assistants. Thus it will take into account not only the 
R&D aspects of the project but also the downstream 
aspects. The cmidition attached to the approval to proceed 
with Engineering Development is expected to be removed 
by satisfactory completion of Contract Definition. 

The Intent of Contract Definition. This last part of the 
planning/definition process — Contract Definition — directly 
follows and is a consequence of the conditional decision 
to enter the Engineering Development, This process is 
intended (1) to validate the assumptions on which the 
conditional decision was made (thus permitting the con- 
dition to he removed) and (2) to secure a good contract 
for the development project. 

Nature of the Development Contract. This contract 
must be definitive, not a letter contract. Further, the de- 
velopment contract must be firm fixed -price, fixed-price 
incentive or eost-plus-incentive-fee. These kinds of con- 
tracts, rather than cost- pi us- fixed -fee, are feasible when 
the prerequisites to engineering development have been 
met and the development project has been well defined. 

Optimization of the End Product. The process of Con- 
cept Formulation/Contract Definition is intended to pro- 
vide assurance that the proposed weapon system or equip- 
ment has been optimized from standpoints of total cost, 
schedule and operational effectiveness. Several factors 
can contribute to this goal: 

• First, adequate and pertinent detailed study and de- 
velopment during Concept Fonnulation. 

• Second, a competitive environment during Contract 
Definition and the design of good incentives for the devel- 
opment contract. These can provide strong motivation for 
optimization. 

• Third, an environment that stimulates creativity and 
encourages the examination of alternatives within the 
framework of the mission and performance envelopes and 
the best overall technical approach derived during Concept 
Formulation. 

• Fourth, guidance by the Government (principally the 
Departmental project office), both at the Government's 
initiative and in response to questions by the contractors. 

Indoctrination Program. 

The Department of Defense, in cooperation with the 
National Security Industrial Association, the Aerospace 
Industries Association and the Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciation, is sponsoring a series of indoctrination seminars 
and workshops on Contract Definition during the period 
Aug. 17 — Oct. 13 of this year. The series will in- 
clude three kinds of sessions; Top Management Indoctri- 
nations, Middle Management Orientations and Instructor 
Workshops. The sessions will be small enough to permit 
discussion among the participants. Although a number of 
indoctrination sessions will be held at major defense lor*a- 
tions throughout the country, the scheduled sessiom will 
probably not accommodate all of those interested in at- 
tending, Therefore, the three-day workshop! are intended 
to go into considerable depth and provide a means of 
training instructors from the Military Departments and 
industry who can indoctrinate or train additional people 
from their own organizations. The sessions are described 
in the following paragraphs. 

L Top Management Indoctrination. 

These sessions (approximately three hours each) are in- 


tended to provide indoctrination only, not- in depth training. 
The indoctrination will be oriented pi'iinarily to Deforif^e 
Department and industry executives in the decision chain 
for major development projects. Attendance for each ses- 
sion will be limited to 60 (26 Government and 26 industry). 
Each session will, in addition to providing a general indoc- 
trination and orientation to tiiose unfamiliar wtih Contract 
Definition, highlight experience to date with this procGijs 
and changes in the July 1, 19 66, revision of DOD Dircctivo 
3200.9. The sessions are planned to consist of about two 
hours of presentations with interspersed films, followed by 
one hour of questions and answers as follows: 

Film: Dr. Harold Brown, Director of Defense Uc- 
search & Engineering — The Intent of Conlnicl 
Definition. 

Presentation; Dr. J, Sterling Tiivingston, Peat Mar- 
wick Management Systems Co. 

Film: DOD/Iiidustry Panel Discussion. 

Films: DOD and Industry Project Managers' Ftrsh 
hand Experience with Contract Definition. 

Answers to Questions from the Floor: Mr. Jumo.s W. 
Roach, Office of the Director, Defense Ue.s<?arcji & 
Engineering, 

11, Middle Mnnagemeiit Orientation. 

These sessions (approximately three hour.s each) im 
intended to provide mdoctriuation only, not in-depth train- 
ing. The indoctrination will be oriented primarily to the 
middle management group, including personnel in pj’ojcct 
management offices.' Attendance for each session will bt 
limited to 100 (60 Government and 60 industry). Content 
of each session will be similar to that of the Top Man- 
agement Indoctrinations but oriented primarily to tlr? 
project manager and hi.s imme<lalte stafi'. The presen Lalimi 
will be by members of the Peat Marwick ManagenuMit 
Systems Company StatT. Questions will be an.swcn-ed by 
a DOD representative. 


UI. Instructor VV^u'k.Hhops. 

These .session.s (throe days each) will include huloetri- 
nation and some training. The purpose of the wovksliops 
is to train selected Military Department and industry per- 
sonnel as instructors qualifi<‘d to lead future w^orkaluq) 
sessions for working- level personnel involved in Con t met 
Definition, Each workshop will bo limited to 9(1 parlici- 
pants. Each session will include the material used in tlu^ 
Middle Management Orientations augmented by casr 
studies. The workshops will be led by members ‘of tlip 
Peat Marwick Management Systems Company slafl'. 

Schedule for Indoctriiialion Program. 

Top Managemejit 

Session No, Date Location 

J 2 Aug. 17, 1906 Washington, D. G. 

. Aug, 18, 19(>5 Washington, D. C. 

^ ^ Aug, 20, 19G6 Los Angelos, Clalif. 


Midd Ic Manafj c me n t 
Session No, 


1 thru 4 

6 & fi 

7 & 8 

9, 10, 11 

12 & 13 
14 & 15 
16 & 17 
18 & 19 
20 & 21 
22 & 23 
24 & 26 
26 & 27 
28 & 29 


Aug. 23-24, 1966 
Aug. 26, 1966 
Aug, 30, 1966 
Aug. 31 & 

Sept. 1, 1966 
Sept, 2, 1966 
Sept 8, 1966 
Sept 10, 1966 
Sept 13, 1966 
Sept 16, 1966 
Sept 17, 1966 
Sept 20, 1966 
Sept. 22, 1966 
Sept. 24, 1966 


Los Angelos, Cnlif. 
Menlo Piirk, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 

Fort Monmouth, N, J. 
Boston, Mass. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Dayton, Ohio 
Detroit, Mich. 
Huntsville, Ala. 


Instructor 
Workshop No, 


Sept. 27-29, 1966 
Oct 4-6, 1965 
Oct 11-13, 1966 


Washington, D. C. 

Lor Angeles, Calif. 
Washington, D. C. 

(Continued on pa ffc 14) i 
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Managemenf 

in Army Maferiel Command 

by 

General Prank S. Besson, Jr., U.S.A. 


Management in the United 
States Army Materiel Command 
( AMC) is largely conditioned by 
today’s environment. Within the 
span of two decades, the Army, 
Navy, Air Foi'ce and Marines 
have made tremendous forward 
strides in organization, tactics, 
equipment, weapons and mo- 
bility. Each Service has adapted 
itself successfully to great tech- 
nological developments which, 
in recent years, have radically 
changed almost every aspect of 
war. 

Cavalrymen have overcome 
conviction and sentiment to be- 
come exponents of armored war- 
fare. Today’s artillerymen are 
concerned with guided missiles 
and rockets and the infantry- 
man is adding another chapter 
to the Army’s mobility history 
as he applies advanced air as- 
sault concepts. 

As in the tactical and strate- 
gic environments, today’s Army 
is also concerned in the logistical 
area with modern management 
pi’actices and concepts. Because 
waste or inelTiciency in the em- 
ployment of money, materiel or 
manpower is directly reflected 
in reduced combat power, the 
newest tools and principles of 
management are required to in- 
sure maximum operational effici- 
ency. 

The logistical management 
task in AMC is one of admin- 
istering’ a huge, complex admin- 
istrative and service apparatus 
— one meshed with a huge ci- 
vilian industrial complex — all 
aimed at supporting the fighting 
soldier with the best weapons 
and equipment that American 
ingenuity can devise. 

This task has always posed 
difficult challenges to the mili- 
tary logistics manager, but the 
current environment has broad- 
ened the scope of these chal- 
lenges considerably. We are 
faced with a dynamic technology 
— one which has dramatically 


changed in the last 30 to 40 
years. Everything moves faster 
— particularly in the military 
domain. The tools of today ai’e 
not adequate for tomorrow’s 
tasks. 

One of tlie forcing elements 
in obsoleting the management 
practices of this modern age is 
“time-shorted” travel or shrink- 
ing geography. One can travel 
from coast to coast today in a 
matter of three to four hours. 
The result is little decentraliza- 
tion of broad delegations of au- 
thority, and ignorance of what 
is happening with the delegated 
authority for weeks and months. 
Eyeball to eyeball confrontation 
is the order of the day for all 
management reviews and deci- 
sions. 

Top level decision making is 
also facilitated by improved 
communications — telephones, 
teletypewriters and Automatic 
Data Processing (ADP) equip- 
ment — which permit instanta- 
neous access to almost unlimited 
data. ADP equipment provides 
an opportunity for all individ- 
uals in the organization to look 
at the same information at the 
same time. In the optimum con- 
dition, the information that top 
management receives is distilled 
from the same fragments of in- 
formation used at the lower 



General Frank S, Besson Jr., USA 
Commanding General 
U. S. Array Materiel Command 


echelons. Information is cast in 
the same time frame, which for 
all practical purposes is imme- 
diate or real. 

As a result of improved trans- 
portation and communications 
techniques, important decision 
making gravitates to the top. 
This is a trend which is not only 
common in the military but is 
one which is found in industry 
too. With improved communi- 
cation, and with the ability to 
obtain real-time information by 
ADP, more and more top man- 
agers make the important deci- 
sions. Decisions are made at the 
top and the implementation of 
those decisions is then decentral- 
ized. 

At the mid-management level 
— tlie level at which the Army 
Materiel Command operates — 
what is the response to this 
situation, where broad delega- 
tions of operating authority are 
decentralized, but where impor- 
tant decision making is reserved 
to the highest echelons? 

From the initial establishment 
of AMC, it was obvious tliat it 
was necessary to know who was 
to give orders, and who was to 
take orders. My primary re- 
sponsibility was to fix responsi- 
bility. 

Additionally, an honest effort 
was made to encourage initia- 
tive in subordinates by decen- 
tralizing authority. In this effort 
more authority was given to the 
Project Managers, for example, 
in managing AMC’s most im- 
portant projects than anyone 
dreamed possible — perhaps more 
than was intended initially — but 
the favorable results so far have 
more than justified the action. 

A recent statement by General 
Harold K, Johnson, the Army 
Chief of Staflf, to the effect that 
until an individual has been 
proved wrong he should be 
trusted, is the key to AMC’s 
policy in delegating authority. 
Line authority is accentuated 
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and staff authority is concentrated on pi'ogramniing, 
sclieduling and after action review rather than on de- 
fensive type, time-consuming approval of individual step- 
ping-stone actions. Subordinates are trusted and capable 
personnel are “stretched ont*^ by demanding assignments. 

Our attitude is designed to encourage a sense of urgency 
and it was never more necessary than now. We look for 
bold action and encourage visibility. Individuals with 
responsibility are to be visible to everyone; and I want 
each to know that, in carrying out his duties, he is free 
to communicate with anyone, horizontally and vertically, 
both within and without AMC. In short, I want everyone 
who does business with AMC to know that AMC Com- 
modity and Project Managers are actually responsible 
for their projects. 

In essence, we are attempting to manage by exception. 
This is not as difficult as it would first appear, since 
everyone from the top echelon down, given today^s dy- 
namic technology, has a pretty fair grasp of progress — 
or more importantly — lack thei'cof. 

Speaking of the top echelons, the Commanding Gen- 
eral of AMC reports directly to the Army Chief of Staff. 
He also receives broad policy guidance from the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army for Installations and 
Logistics on procurement and from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Army for Research and Development on re- 
search and development programs. The Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Logistics supervises AMC's Procurement of 
Equipment and Missiles, Army (PEMA), Army Stock 
Fund (ASF) and Operations and Maintenance, Army 
(O&MA) funds; the Assistant Chief of Staff for Force 
Development and the Chief of Research an<l Development 
also supervise AMC operations in tlieir particular ai'eas 
of responsibility. Resources — money and manpower — come 
from the Comptroller of the Army and the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Personnel, It is AMC’s management task to 
take all of the policy guidance, direction and resources, 
and meet the Army’s materiel requirements. 

On any measurement scale, AMC's task is a huge one. 
It is responsible for annual expenditures of about $0 
billion. In addition, AMC supports an inventory of weap- 
ons and equipment estimated to be worth !p21 billion, of 
which about half is in the hands of troops. Currently, 
169,362 personnel — of which 18>000 are military — are em- 
ployed by AMC. This current strength represents an 
overall reduction of approximately 20,000 people since 
AMC began operations in August 1962. 

Installation cutbacks and consolidations show a similar 
reduction — from a peak of 278 local and regional installa- 
tions and activities in August 1962 to 205 at the present 
time. 

Although there have been a number of internal re- 
organizations and restructuring since 1902, AMC’s major 
command structure consists of seven major subordinate 
commands responsible for providing the weapons and 
equipment required by the Army to move, shoot, see and 
communicate, 

Movement is handled by tho Mobility Command in 
Warren, Mich., with three commodity centers: the Army 
Tank-Automotive Center in Warren, Mich,; the Aviation 
Materiel Command, St. Louis, Mo.; and the Mobility 
Equipment Center, also in St. Louis. Shooting is a func- 
tion of three commands — -the Weapons Command at Rock 
Island, 111.; the Munitions Command at Picatinny Arsenal, 

N, J.; and the Missile Command at Huntsville, Ala, 

Communications is primarily the responsibility of the 
Electronics Command at Fort Monmouth, N. J. Seeing — 
battlefield surveillance — is a shared responsibility of both 
the Mobility and Electronics Commands, 

This commodity -oriented concept has also brought into 


being the vertical Project Management concept. Since 
many modern weapons programs can and do call for the 
expenditure of hundreds of millions and even s eve ml 
billions of dollai-s, and consume from five to 10 years in 
the life cycle, they are, in effect, established as separate 
“profit centers” within the corporate body of the Defense 
Department. 

Within AMC we have 41 such organizations at the 
present time for programs of high criticality because of 
cost, military significance or other emphasis, Basically 
the Project Manager is an authoritative manager, com- 
pletely oriented towards a specific piece of hardware. 
Prom an information or data processing point of view] 
it amounts to the establishment of a separate ledger ac- 
count for all transactions related to the particular system. 

Project Managers in AMC manage their projects, oper- 
ating within the total money and other resources given 
them. They direct 489^- of AMC’s re.soarch and develop* 
ment expenditures, and nearly 5B% of its production 
expenditures. Thus, they may exert their influence upon 
an item througliout development and procurement. Al- 
though there are some exceptions, Project Managers gen- 
erally have entered the picture by the time the develop- 
ment stage is reached, and then follow the item tli rough 
successful procurement and fielding of the system. 

In managing, when it is possible to obtain data in 
quantity, and have the elements of this data ali the 
same but packaged in various ways, it behooves the man- 
ager to look over bis operations in dilferent ways. Gen- 
erally speaking, AMC’s o])eration.s can bo divided lido 
three major management categories: command manage- 
ment, program management and wliat might be called 
qualitative control of manage men t practices. 

Command management is oxercisod through the com- 
modity commands and the 41 Project Managers. Program 
management at the AMC level is functionally oriented 1 
toward research, development, procurtnneiU, supply ami 
niaintenanco. This is the way tlm Army staff ia organ- 
ized and hence AMC is not in a positioji to stratify its 
management along the force structure lines identified in 
the DOD “Force Structure and Financial Plan.” 

From a qualitative control standpoint, the activities 
of AMC are observed from almost every angle, AMC 
renders 489 recurring reports, which an; widely distrib- 
uted and cover almost every segment of our operation. 
Cost Reduction, Small Business, Quality Control, General 
Accounting Office Reports, Equal Employment Op])ovlu« 
nities, Distressed Area Set- As ides, Obligation Ratos, Plant 
Utilization, Technical Data Stamlardization, Maintenance 
Standards and Woi'k Measurement are hut a few of the 
myriads of qualitative programs wliicli are “stove pi]icd” 
into AMC to accelerate management iinjirovemont, 

I have no quarrel with those managei ial assists. To tlic i 
contrary, I find they are of extreme value in helping my 
staff and to continually improve our operations. All of 
these independent spotlights on separate facets certainly 
facilitate management by exception, because errors and 
downward trends are quickly highlighted, 

^ As in all our efforts, management o])jectivos are de- 
signed to further the AMC mission — to efficiently, eco- 
nomically and effectively provide the soldier in the field 
what he needs to do Ids Job, whenever and wherever it 
is required. In this effort, AMC is continuing to seek 
maximum cooperation of industry in keeping the Army 
informed as to industry capabilities, problems mid 
achievements as they affect the military, In turn, / MC 
is exploring new techniques to ))rovide industry with 
oven greater understanding and appreciation of the many 
factors involved in developing and providing the necessary 
materiel support to the user, AMC is convinced that this ^ 
mutual cooperation is the Icoystonc to maintaining an \ 
adequate national defense. j 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 



Mr. Uobert N. Anthony, 48, has 
been named to take over the post of 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Comptroller), relieving Charles J. 
Hitch. Mr. Anthony^s primary re- 
sponsibility in the new job will be 
preparation and administration of the 
annual Defense Department Budget. 
For the past year, Mr, Anthony has 
served as consultant to the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy for Financial 
Management. He is a professor of 
Business Administration and a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Harvard 
University School of Business, 



Mi’g Alain C. Enthoveii, 36, who is 
presently sewing as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Systems Anal- 
ysis), will remain in this post when 
it is upgraded to the status of Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense (Systems 
Analysis)» With the promotion, Mr. 
Enthoven will take on part of the 
functions now performed by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller), Prior to Mr, Enthoven’s ap- 
pointment to his present job in 
October 1062, he was an economist 
with the Rand Corporation, 


Dr, Richard D. Holbrook, Vice 
President, Defense Research Corp,, 
Santa Monica, Calif,, has been ap- 
pointed Dir,, Advanced Research Proj- 
ects Agency Research & Development 
JField Unit, Thailand, He succeeds CoL 
Thomas Brundage, USMC (Ret,) 

Dr, N, F. Wikner, nuclear physicist 
with General Dynamics Corp., has 
been appointed Scientific Assistant to 
the Dep. Dir,, Scientific, of the De- 
fense Atomic Support Agency (DA- 
SA); Mr. Peter H. Haas has been 
named Dep. Chief of DASA's Radia- 
tion Div. 



Brig. Gen. Russell E. Dougherty, 
USAP, has been assigned as Dir. 
European Region, in the Office of the 
Asst, Secretary of Defense (Interna- 
tional Security Affairs). 


ARMY 



Mr. Stanley U. Resor, 47, was sworn 
in as Secretary of the Army on July 7 
relieving Stephen Ailes, who resigned 
from the position on July 1. The new 
secretary served as Under Secretary 
of the Army from April 6, 1966 until 
July 1, when he was designated as 
Acting Secretary of the Army. On 
July 7, his appointment as head 
civilian in the Army Department be- 
came pormanont. Mr. Resor is a 
native of New York City and is an 
attorney. 


Lt. Gen lames L. Richardson, Jr„ 
who has been Dep. Chief of Staff for 
Personnel, has been named Command- 
ing General, Sixth U.S. Army. He 
succeeds Lt, Geiu Frederic J, Brown, 
who will become Chairman, Army 
Logistics System Study Group, Office 
of the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 

Lt. Gen. James K. Wooliiougli, Dep. 
Commander in Chief and Chief of 
Staff, U.S, Army, Pacific, succeeds 
Gen. Richardson as Dep. Chief of Staff 
for Personnel. 

Succeeding Gen. Woolnough as the 
Dep. Commander in Chief and Chief 
of Staff, U.S. Army, Pacific, is 
Lt. Gen, Edgar C. Doleman, former- 
ly Commanding General, I Corps 
(Group), Korea. 

Maj, Gen. John M. Cone, formerly 
Dir. of Quality Assurance, Hq, Army 
Materiel Command, assumed command 
of the White Sands Missile Range on 
Aug. 1. He succeeds Maj. Gen. J, 
Frederick Thor 1 in, who has retired. 

The following^ staff assignments 
have been made in the Office of Chief 
of Research & Development: Col, 
Charles M. Young, Jr«, Chief, Combat 



Mr. David E. McGiffcrt, 39, has 
been appointed to the position of 
Under Secretary of the Army. He re- 
lieves Mr. Stanley R. Resor who be- 
capwr Secretary of the Army July 7. 
Official date for the assignment lias 
not been set, Mr, McGiffert is now 
serving as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Legislative Affairs). Prior 
to joining Government service, he was 
associated with the Washington, D.C, 
firm of Covington and Burling. He 
served in the Navy from 1944-46 as 
an electronics technician. 


Materiel Div,, Developments Director- 
ate; Lt. Col, Howard H. Cooksey, 
Executive Officer to Chief of Research 
& Development. 

Lt. CoL Raymond I. MePadden has 
been named Project Manager of Over- 
seer^ {MQM-58A), succeeding Col, 
Daniel P, Gallagher who has retired. 

Lt. Col. John H, Boyes has been 
named Project Manager for the Me- 
dium Assault Anti-tank Weapon 
(MAW), which is under the control of 
the Army Missile Command, Hunts- 
ville, Ala, 


NAVY 



Mr. Robert H. B, Baldwin, 46, a 
former Naval officer, assumed the 
duties of Under Secretary of the 
Navy July 1, 1966. He relieved Ken- 
neth E. BeLieu, who resigned from 
the job. Prior to his designation as 
Under Secretary of the Navy, Mr, 
Baldwin served as a Special Consul- 
tant to the Secretary and Under Sec- 
retary of the Navy. Before accepting 
his position with the Navy Depart- 
ment, Mr. Baldwin was with the in- 
vestment firm of Morgan Stanley & 
Company, serving as a general part- 
ner since 1968. 
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Adm. David L, McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, has been appointed 
for a second two-year term as Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

VAdin, Ray C. Needham has been 
designated Inspector General, Dept, of 
the Navy. Prior to tins assignment he 
was Dep. Commander in Chief, At- 
lantic Fleet, 

RAdm. Stephen Sherwood, SC, is 
the new Dep. Chief, Bureau of Sup- 
plies & Accounts. His previous assign- 
ment was Commander, Naval Supply 
Center, Pearl Harbor. 

RAdm. Daniel F. Smith, Jr„ Chief 
of the Naval Basic Training Com- 
mand, Naval Air Station, Pensacola, 
Fla., has become Commander, Naval 
Test Center, Patuxent River, Md, 

Capt, James W, McConnaughay 
has been reassigned from duty as 
Commanding Oihcer, Naval Air Test 
Facility (Ship Installations), Lake- 
hurst, N.J,, to the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons as Programs and Labora- 
tories Officer. Succeeding him as Com- 
manding Officer of the Lakehurst test 
facility is Capt. James C. Lieber. 

Capt. H. D, Allen is the new Dep. 
Commander, Naval Weapons Labora- 
tory, Dahlgren, Va. He relieves Capt. 
George G. Ball, who will attend the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces. 

Capt. James R. Payne, formerly 
Missile Development Officer, Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, has become Com- 
manding Officer, Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion, Yorktown, Va. Capt. Ben B. 
Pickett, former commander, has been 
selected for the rank of rear admiral 
and has assumed command of the 
(ilruiser-Destroyer Flotilla Twelve. 

New Supply Corps assignments; 
Capt. N. J. Cummings, SC, Special 
Asst, to Dir,, Procurement Div., Office 
of Naval Material; Capt. J. E. Harvey, 
Jr., SC, Asst. Chief for Purchasing, 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts: Capt., 
L. G. iMaxwell, SC, Officer-in-Chargo, 
Navy Purchasing Office, New York, 
N.Y.; Cdr, J. L. Forehand, SC, Dir. 
Purchasing Div,, Navy Electronics 
Supply Office, Great Lakes, 111. 

AIR FORCE 

MaJ, Gen. Glen W. Martin has been 
nominated for promotion to lieutenant 
general and assignment as The In- 
spector Generalj USAF, Lt. Gen, 
William K, Martin, presently The In- 
pector General, is being reassigned as 
Commander, Fifteenth Air Force, 
SAC, effective Sept, 1, General Martin 
will replace Lt. General Archie J. Old, 
Jr., who will retire Aug. 31. 

Mai. Gen. J. Francis Taylor Jr., 
formerly Dir., Command Control & 
Communications, Hq., USAF, has as- 
sumed command ox the Air Force 
Communications Service, Scott APB, 
HI, 

Brig. Gen, Guy H. Goddard has been 
assigned as Dep. Dir. for Construc- 
tion, Hq,, USAF; Brig. Gen. Oran 0. 
Price, has been assigned as Civil 
Engineer, Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
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Dr. Harold Brown, 37, Director of 
Defense Research & Engineering since 
1961, has been designated by Presi- 
dent Johnson as the new Secretary 
of the Air Force. He will relieve 
Eugene M. Zuckert, who announced 
his resignation last month, on Sept. 
30. Dr. Brown has been directly as- 
sociated with the Defense Department 
since 1966, During 1966-1961 he 
served in an advisory capacity as a 
member of the Polaris Steering Com- 
mittee, the Air Force Scientific Ad- 
visory Board and the Scientific Ad- 
visory Committee on Ballistic Missiles. 



Mr, Norman S. Paul, 46, will relieve 
Dr. Brockway McMillan ns Under 
Secretary of the Air Force on Sept, 
30, From 1965 to 1960^ Mr. Paul was 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, 
In 1901 ho was appointed assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Legisla- 
tive Affairs and in July 1962 he was 
appointed to his present position as 
Assistant Secrcary of Defense for 
Manpower. Mr. Paul is a former 
Naval officer and is a 1940 graduate 
of Yale University, 


The following are new assignments 
on the Air Staff, Hq., USAF: Col. 
William C. Pratt, Director of Data 
Automation; Col, Charles R. Gregg, 
Dep. Dir. of Data Automation, 

CoK Robert P. Daly has been as- 
signed as Dep. Dir, for Procurement, 
Air Force Logistics Command, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

New assignments at Electronics 
Systems Div,, AFSC, Hanscom Field, 
Mass.: Col, David W. Pearsall, Dep. 
Commander for Advanced Planning; 
Col. Bryce S, Moore, Chief, Procure- 
ment & Production Office. 


New Director of Small 
Business Liaison Staff 
Appointed 



The Small Business Administratis 
has announced the appointment t 
Mr. Ralph F. Turner as Director t 
the Small Business Government Lia 
son Staff for all Government agencie 
including tlie Defense Deparlinen 
Mr. Turner, formerly Assi.stnnt Dpj 
uty Administrator for Procuromei; 
and Management Assistance, succcei 
Mr. Ted G, Waale, who is retiring. 


Army, Air Force 
Announce New ROTC 
Scholarship Program 
Awards 

The Army recently announced th 
names of 400 high .school graduate 
who have won the first four- yea 
scholarships to bo given by the Anri 
to col logo and University ROTC pw 
grams. In July the names of 60 
ROTC college students who won iwt 
year Army scholar.ships startill^J mi 
tlieir junior year in college this fal 
wore listed. Both the four- year an 
the two-year scholarships, which ar 
authorized by the ROTC Vitalizatio! 
Act signed by the President on Ocl 
13, 1964, will pay for tuitioiij toxl 
books and foes, and provide the n 
cipient with a subsistence alio wane 
of $60 a month for the duration c 
his award. The scholarshiii winner 
will join thousands of other collc^ 
freshmen entering the ROTC prografi 
this fall — a program that provule 
approximately Sb'A of the officer in 
put needed by the Army each yeai 
Some 11,800 ROTC graduates hm 
247 ROTC colleges and universiliiii 
are being commissioned this year a 
second lieutenants in the Uegulai 
Army or the Army Reserve. The All 
Force has announced that 976 ROTI 
cadets will receive final two-yeai 
scholarships with benefits similar h 
the Army Program. AFROTC is ir 
186 colleges and provides approx I 
mately 4,600 new officers each year, 
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DOD Pursues Active Program to Assist 


Small Business and Labor Surplus Areas 


The Defense Department is actively seeking to increase 
the participation of small business and labor surplus area 
firms through an aggressive program conducted by the 
Directorate for Small Business an:l Economic Utiliza- 
tion Policy. This office is under the direction of Albert 
C. LaziirCf foimer General Counsel for the Ordnance 
Corps, and a lawyer with more than 25 years of military 
procurement experience. 

Located under Deputy Assistant Secretary fur Procure- 
ment, John M, Malloy, in the Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations & Logistics), Paul R. 
Ignatius, the Directorate has developed a six-point pro- 
gram to implement the small business and labor surplus 
area policies contained in the Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation (ASPR). The provisions of ASPR incorporate 
the national policies expressed in the Armed Services Act 
of lt)47, the Small Business Act of 10B8, Defense Man- 
power Policy #4 as issued by Office of Engineering Plan- 
ning and current DOD appropriation acts. 

Fundamentally, it is the intent of th^ Congres.s and the 
Executive that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and con traces for supplies and services for the Govern - 
nient shall be placed with small business concerns and 
that encouragement sliall be given to the placing of con- 
tiactj and facilities in areas of pers'stent or substantial 
labor surplus and to assist such areas in making the besv 
U33 of their available resources. 

The DOD (Installation & Logistics) Secretariat, through 
its Small Business and Economic Utilization Policy Direc- 
torate, transmits operating and policy guidance to the 
more than 600 full and part-time Small Business and 
Labor Surplus Specialists at military procurement offices 
throughout the country. Ths is done through the ASPR 
and through the Small Business /Labor Surplus Area (SB/ 
LSA) advisors to the Assistant Secretaries of the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and DSA. Jack W. Askins of the Army, 
Morris M. Questal in the Navy, Thomas H, Casey und 
Edward J. McMurray of the Air Force, and Julian Ross 
and C, F, Cinqiegrnna of DSA direct small business and 
labor surplus activities in their particular agencies. 

To increase the participation of these firms in the de- 
fense market place, a six-point program has been de- 
signed to discover and utilize new sources for both prime 
and subcontracting opportunities, to make maximum use 
of preference *‘set-asido^’ procedures, to publicize defense 
business opportunities and to join in special projects hav- 
ing social or economic implications for DOD procurement 
functions. 

The program in brief is as follows: 

Prime Contractor Source Development and Utilization, 

Dovetailing with Defense policies of increasing com- 
petition wherever possible, this program seeks out, screens 
and solicits firms for Invitation for Bid (IFB) and Re- 
quest for Proposal (RFP) actions. Follow-up is then in- 
itiated to insure that interested and qualified firms are 
maintained on aproppriate bidders* lists and that they 
are afforded an equitable opportunity to compete on pi’o- 
curements for which they arc qualified. 

Assistance is offered by the Small Business Administra- 
tion through its programs for referrals, surveys for 
cei‘tificatcs of competency and credit and loan programs. 
The Department of Commerce, through the Commerce 
Bimness^ Daily, sy nop sizes procurement invitations, sub- 
contracting leads, contract awards and other business 
opportunities. 

Activities 

Sections 1-700 and 1-800 of ASPR provide for the 
^^partial** or ” total** set-aside of certain procurements for 
small business and labor surplus area concerns. Small 
business set-asides may be **partial** or ‘'total** (100%), 
while labor surplus area set-asides may bo only "partial.** 
Total set-asides of individual procurements or a class of 
pi'ocurements is authorized if tnere is reasonable expecta- 
tion of bids or proposals from a sufficient number of re- 


sponsible small business concerns so that awards can be 
made at reasonable prices. 

Partial set-asides may be utilized for small business 
or labor surplus area firms if the pioponed "buy’* can be 
divided into segments each constituting- an economic pro- 
duction run. The procurement is then divided into a non- 
set-aside portion open to all bidders and a set-aside por- 
t'on open only to smaU business or labor siirplus area 
concerns as the situation may warrant, Firms interested 
in the set-aside portion must also bid on the non-set- 
aside portion. 

After awards have been made on the non -set-aside 
port 'on, negotiations are then conducted for the set-aside 
portion with tha eligible small biisine.ss or labor surplus 
area bidders to do term in e if they will meet the award 
price of the non -set-aside portion. Negotiations are con- 
duclod only with those rcspon.sible b: ciders or offerors 
who havj subm’tted responsive bids or proposals on the 
non-set aside portion at a price no greater than 120 per 
cent of the highest unit price awarded on the non-set- 
aside portion. 

The order of priority for those within the 120 per cent 
range in the conduct of small business or labor surplus 
area seLas’das negotbrtions is as follows: 


Priority Small Business Labor Surplus 

Groups Set-Asides Set-Asides 


1 Small Business concerns 
which are also persistent 
labor surplus area con- 
cerns. 

2 Small Business concerns 
which are also substantial 
labor surplus area con- 
cerns. 

It Small business concerns 
which me not labor sur- 
plus area concerns. 

4 

5 


Pevs'i:itent labor surplus 
ar.m concerns which are 
also rniall business con- 
cerns. 

Other persistent labor 
surplus area concerns. 


Sub::tantial labor surplus 
area concerns which are 
also small business con- 
cerns. 

Other substantial labor 
surplus area concerns. 
Small business concerns 
which are not labor sur- 
plus area concerns. 

{Continued on Page ^22) 



Mr, Albert C, Laziire, Director of Small Business and 
Economic Utilization Policy in the Office of Asst. Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations & Logistics), Mr. Lozure 
has the responsibility to assure continuing Defense-wide 
application of policies and practices designed to aid labor 
surplus areas consistent with procurement objectives and 
without the payment of price differentials. 
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The increase 
Reliability 
Operational 
Systems Program 

by 

George S, Peratino 
Assistant for Reliability Matters 
Ofiice of Dep. Chief of Staff (Systems & Logistics) 
Headquarters, U.S. Air Force 

The Air Force has initiated a program called IROS 
(Increase Reliability of Operational Systems) in an at- 
tempt to reach a higher degree of reliability in equipment 
and systems already in operational use. The participation 
of industry across tlie board will be needed to provide re- 
placement parts and development of improved compo- 
nents as problem systems, subsystems and equipment are 
identified. 

How IROS Evolved. 

Initially, the management procedures established to 
implement reliability policy on systems were applied to 
systems in the conceptual, definition or acquisition phase. 
Air Force Regulation 376-6, "Reliability Program for 
Weapon Support, and Command and Control Systems," 
dated Oct, 17, 1960, supplied the impetus required to 
initiate a full scale attack on unreliable systems. This 
document was the first service regulation to contain re- 
liability policy. 

After having attained a satisfactory level of reliability 
on systems in development and production, attention was 
focused on those systems in the operational inventory 
which were developed prior to the issuance of Air Force 
reliability policy and management procediu’es and on 
those systems designed during the late lD50's, many of 
which will be in use for a long time. 

Lieutenant General Thomas P, Gerrity, Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Systems & Logistics, Headquarters, USAP, con- 
cerned about this problem, directed the establishment of 
a program to increase the reliability of systems in the 
operational inventory. Responsibility was delegated to the 
Office of the Director for Procurement Policy. 

An Air Force team, under the direction of the Air Staff 
focal point for reliability matters, was established to 
undertake the assignment. The team included representa- 
tiyes from Headquarters, Air Force Systems Command 
(AFSC) ; Headquarters, Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLG) ; and the Directorates of Maintenance Engineer- 
ing and Procurement Policy, Headquarters, USAF. 

The program, designated IROS, became official on 
March 18, 1966, when Air Force Regulation 400-46, out- 
lining the program, was issued. 

Program Ob|ectlve. 

prough failure data and mathematical models, IROS 
will identify problem areas existing in current systems, 
subsystems and equipment. It will test these "weak links" 
to determine the interrelationship of environment, test 
equipment, technical orders, design and maintenance skill 
level. 

Where cost effectiveness considerations justify, compo- 
nent improvement programs will be instituted, 

IROS program is to increase 
reliability of operational systems, Air Force activities are 
required to: 

• Apply necessary resources to review and analyze the 
current reliability of operational systems. 

• Analyze electric data processing printouts to identify 
areas suspected of having low reliability. 

corrective actions to increase operational 
reliability of Air Force systems, 
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Command ResponsiblliMes. 

AFLC will play the major role in the IROS pi’ograif 
since the command has engineering responsibility for sys 
terns in the operational inventory. The IROS program n 
AFLC is under the direction of the reliability manage) 
Mr. Frank J. Rather. 

AFLC management procedure at the Air Materiel Arc 
level will include monthly reliability status reports pr< 
pared for each system. The reports will contain hard war 
reliability trends for each operational system over i 

£ eriod of six months. Additional graphical trend data wil 
G included to portray "alert availability," "unsehodulei 
maintenance analysis," "before flight" and "flight hard 
ware reliability," and "objective reliability." 

The report will include a detailed diagram sliowlng ih 
mean time between failure (MTBF) for each .system aiu 
the major subsystems which have a low MTBF, The bloc! 
diagram will be expanded in these areas only to pinpoin' 
the equipment whose MTBF is low. 

Headquarters, USAF, and Hea<lquarters, AFLC, wil 
review the system block diagrams with representative) 
of the cognizant operating commands to direct furthei 
effort by the AMA's in pinpointing speciftc items that ar< 
highly unreliable. When the items are uncovered, thi 
AMA will determine whether substitute parts with higliei 
reliability arc available for substitution into cxistinj 
equipment. When items are not available, programs musi 
be initiated to develop highly reliable parts for substitu- 
tion into Air Force equipment. In each case, cost effective- 
ness studies will be initiated to determine the feasibilitj 
of changing the design. 

Factors to be considered in making the determination 
are : 

• Cost of replacing tlie unreliable items. 

• Cost of modification. 

• Cost of development programs to obtain liighly re* 
liable substitute items. 

« Projected life of the system in the operational inven- 
tory. 

• Reduction of the logistics support cost during the re- 
maining life of the system. 

No modilication program will bo undertaken \inle 3 R sav- 
mgs result to the Air Force or the tactical capai>[liUGS of 
the system are increased enough to assure perfonnnncc of 
its assigned missions. 

When adequate data is not available at the AMA level 
to decide whether the operational reliability of the equip- 
ment IS adequate, a suitable testing program will he es- 
tablished to obtain a higher degree of confidence in tliG 
operational^ reliability value, 

AFSC will establish those programs necessary to mtet 
the mission requirements of systems for which the conn 
mand has Air Force engineering responsibility. In addi* 
tion, AFSC will establish component improvement pro- 
grams with the systems program to eliminate high-fashirc^ 
rate and manhour consumer items. It will provide en* 
pnomng support for the IROS program when requeatod 
by AFLC and the operating commands. 

Air Force operating commands will develop a summary 
of the operational and maintenance concept changes for 
each of their .ystems. They will establish appropriate 
analytical models to pinpoint areas of low reliability. In 
coniimction with AFLC and AFSC they will dctermliia 
acceptable reliability level and the desired 
rcnability goal for each operational system. The opera tinfj 
commands will recommend priority of actions based upon 
mission requirements and current availability of Air Force 
systems, 

Air Force-Industry Cooperation, 

An important factor on which the success of the IROS 
Program will hinge is the support of industrial organiza- 
tion.s. Many reliable replacement items are available today 
lor immediate insertion into the operational systems. How-: 
ever, many moi-e will be required. Industry must gear 
its operations to meet this new challenge. As reliability 
mfoiunation on the operational systems iconics available 
to the Air Force, industry will be advised, Thus industry 
actions to improve the reliability of their products to meet 
me program needs can be carried on parallel with Air 
rorce actions to obtain approval and funding to suppoiL 
development of reliable replacement items. » 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hon. Cyrus R. Vance, Dep. Secre- 
tary of Defense, at National Security 
Industrial Assn. Annual Dinner, 
Washington, D C., Oct. 7, 


ARMY 

Gen. Harold K. Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, at presentation of Eisenhower 
Trophy, 20th Annual Armed Forces 
Benefit Football Game, Chicago, 111,, 
Sept. 3 (Appearance only), 

Maj. Gon, John J« Lane, Commander, 
Military Traffic Management & Ter- 
minal Service, at Advanced Traffic 
Management Class, Fort Eustis, Va., 
Sept. 13; at Annual Transportation & 
Logistics Forum, Detroit, Mich,, Sept. 
27- 

Hon. Willis M. Hawkins, Asat. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Research & De- 
velopment), at American Chemical 
Society meeting, Atlantic City, N. J,, 
Sept. 14. 

Maj. Gen. G. V. Underwood, Jr., 
Cliief of Information, at Minnesota 
Chapter of Public Relations Society 
of America, Minneapolis, Minn. Sept. 
10; at National Guard Assn. Public 
Information Workshop Panel, Miami, 
Fla., Sept. 28. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., Chief 
of Research & Development, at Opti- 
cal Manufacturers Assn, meeting. 
Gross inger, N. Y,, Sept. 23. 


How fo Request 
A Classified Visit 

When contractor representatives 
wush to arrange visits to DOD agen- 
cies in the Washington, D. C,, area 
that involve disclosure of classified 
information, it is essential that a re- 
quost be sent to the specific oiTico or 
activity within the agency that is to 
be visited. Paragraph 4flc of the DOD 
Industrial Security Manual contains 
instructions for the preparation of 
such visit requests. 

Sending a visit request, for ex- 
am]) lo, to the Chief of Naval Material 
or the Commander, Air Force Systems 
Command, would not be specific 
enough to insure that it reaches the 
intended recipient in advance of the 
proposed visit. Whenever possible, 
contractors should find out the exact 
code number or ofiice symbol, division, 
branch, etc., of the activity or office to 
be visited, and the request should be 
addressed accordingly. By so doing, 
contractors will have better assurance 
that their requests will be promptly 
routed to the right place. 


NAVY 

Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at American Legion 
national convention, Portland, Ore,, 
Aug. 25; at Fleet Reserve Assn, na- 
tional convention, Miami, Fla., Sept. 

Hon. V. M. Longstrect., Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Navy (Financial Man- 
agement), at Armed Forces Manage- 
ment Assn, annual meeting, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Sept. 1; at Bureau of Naval 
Weapons Financial Management con- 
ference, Norfolk, Va., Oct. 7. 

RAdm. P. Corradi, CEC, Chief, 
Bureau of Yards & Docks, at Society 
of American Military Engineers meet- 
ing, Fort Belvoir, Va., Sopt. 8. 


VAdm. Paul Ramsey, Dep. Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air), at General 
Electric Co. Management Assn, din- 
ner, Lynn, Mass., Sept, 14, 

Gen. Wallace M, Greene, Jr., Com- 
mandant, U, S. Marine Corps, at De- 
fense Supply Assn, annual convention, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 20. 

AIR FORCE 

Gen. B, A. Scliriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at Man- 
agement Conference, Los Angeles, 
Calif., Sept. 28; at Space Electronics 
Symposium, Miami, Fla., Nov. 3, 

Lt, Gen. W. A. Davis, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Systems Command, 
at Systems Effectiveness Conference, 
Washington, D, C., Oct. 19, 


Col. J. S. Cogswell; USAF, 
Heads New Industrial Security Office 


Colonel James S. Cogswell, USAF, 
became the first chief of the Omce of 
Industrial Security established at 
Headquarters, Defense Contract Ad- 
ministration Services (DCAS), of the 
Defense Supply Agency, on June 30, 
1965, The establishment of the new 
Office of Industrial Security repre- 
sents the consolidation of more than 
100 different offices of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force which had secu- 
rity cognizance over industrial plants 
handling defense contracts, 

In the reorganization, the 11 
DCAS regions, now being established 
throughout the country, will have 
single supervision with uniform policy 
and regulation. 

Security clearance of defense con 
tractoi* employees are centrally pro 
cessed at the Defonso Industrial So* 
curity Clearance Ofiice (DISCO) 
located within the facilities of the Do 
fense Construction Supply (Center 
.399() East Broad Street, Columbusi 
Ohio 43216. Defense contractors now 
deal directly with DISCO on all per 
son n el clearance matters. 


“We establish the requirements, and 
the contractor develoi)s his procedures 
and carries them out/* states Colonel 
Cogswell. “We then ins])ect and lool< 
for shortcomings in the security pro- 
gram. If espionage is suspected, it is 
handed over to a service investigative 
agency, which in turn usually gives 
the case to the FBI since it has pri- 
mary jurisdiction” 

Noting that it is difficult to have 
total security, especially where the 
human element is concerned, Colonel 
Cogswell recalls an incident that oc- 
curred when a contractor placed his 
brief case filled with claasified mate- 
rial on the top of a cab as ho paid 
the driver. He looked up to see the 
cab move off with his prized posses- 
sion while he was busy counting his 
change, 

A common cause of security viola- 
tion la inter-industry rivalry. Govern- 
ment classified material can be com- 
promised through firms competing for 
trade secrets, processes, formulas and 
marketing intelligence, 
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N O T E S F O R E D I TO RS 


Briefed below are some events 
and projects withiii the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest te writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired* please 
write to Chief, Magazine and 
Book Branch, Oflice of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense, Pub- 
lic Affairs, Washington, D.C. 
2030 L 


DOD SAVES $4.6 BILLION 
IN FY 1965 

The Defense Department Cost Ke- 
duction Program saved $4.0 billion 
fillring FY 1965. The savings were 
some $2.1 billion more than previous- 
ly estiinatecL As a result, the animal 
savings goal for FY 69 and each year 
thereafter will be set at $6.1 billion. 
The program has permeated all levels 
of management in the Defense De- 
partment and is now widely accepted 
in dofense industry. The DOD effort 
to provide required military strength 
at the lowest possible cost has three 
parts: (1) buying only what is 
needed to achieve balanced readiness, 
(2) buying at the low'cst sound price 
and (3) reducing operating costs 
through termination oP^ unnecessary 
operationsj standardization and con- 
solidation. In a tri-service switch of 
excess equipment, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara said the Army ac- 
quired excess Air Force missile tar- 
gets, saving more than $.5 million; 
tlie Air Force acquired 1,200 Sparrow 
missiles excess to the Navy, saving 
$39 million and the Navy acquired 
126 excess Bomarc missiles as target 
drones from the Air Force for a 
savings of almost $10 million over a 
three -year period. 

NAVY TO ACTIVATE FIRST 
HOSPITAL SHIP SINCE 
KOREA 

The Navy has announced that the 
hospital ship REPOSE is being re- 
activated at Hunter’s Point Division, 
San Francisco Bay Naval Shipyard, 
No firm date has been sot for her 
recommissioning, REPOSE will be 
the first hospital ship in operational 
use by the Navy since shortly after 
the Korean action ceased, Other ships 
being commissioned are the landing 
ships rocket (medium) CLARION 
RIVER, SAINT FRANCIS RIVER 
and WHITE RIVER; the inshore 
fire support ship CARRONADE; and 
KULA GULF, an aircraft ferry. 


NEW V/STOL AIRCRAFT 
DELIVERED 

LTV Acrosiiace Corp, of Dallas re- 
cently delivered the first of five XC- 
142 A tri-service V/STOL transports 
— tilt- wing, deflected slipstream air- 
craft which can operate vortically 
from small clearings and fly conven- 
tionally at speeds of more than 430 
MPH, The XC-142A will go into a 
test and evaluation i)rogram at Ed- 
wards A FB, Calif., under rugged field 
conditions such as might be encount- 
er eel in a combat area. 

DOD RESEARCH STIMULATES 
COMMERCIAL PRODUCTS 

The Defense Department si)ends 
more than $7 billion annually on i*e- 
search, A major effort is being made 
within DOD to disseminate to indus- 
try information leaimed from this re- 
search, For exam pie, the throe serv- 
ices collectively have s])ent about $10 
mi I Hon on eye protection systems. A 
direct result of this research is a 
new ])ro(luct on the market this year: 
photochromic sunglasses. In another 
case, infrared detection equipment has 
been adapted by the Forestry Service 
to demonstrate its capability in de- 
tecting forest fires, A third exam- 
ple is the appreciable reduction of the 
size and weight of power conversion 
equipment, as well as the incroaso 
in the efficiency of the conversion 
process by better than 90 per cent. 
Numerous commercial applications — 
results of more than $600,000 DOD 


research — are in portable television 
and radio sets. There is available in- 
formation detailing more than 2o 
other examples of DOD research spin- 
off bene fits to industry; liowevcr, 
these spinoffs number in the thous- 
ands. 


NEW LIVE ORAL VACCINE 

A successful field trial of a vaccine 
against adenovirus type 4, the main 
cause of severe acute respiratory di- 
sease in military recruits, lias been 
successfully tested by the U.S, Pub- 
lic Health Service and the U.S, Navy- 
Takon in tlie form of a capsule, the 
vaccine was 100 per cent effoctivG in 
pre\^enting acute respiratory illness 
among 135 Marine recruit volunteers 
at a training camp where adenovirus 
4 was epidemic. By contrast, almost 
25 per cent of a control group of 132 
who had been fed a placebo were 
hospitalized with severe adenovirus 
respiratory disease during the .same 
epidemic. The vaccine represents a 
now concept In immunization. A sjiG" 
cial coating on the capsule pro vents 
the vaccine from being released luitn 
it reaches the intestinal tract. Tims 
the live vaccine bypasses the norinul 
site of adenovirus infection, the res- 
piratocy tract, and causes in the in- 
testinal tract a symptom-free infec- 
tion that stimulates the procluctioii of 
protective antibodies. Marino Corps 
training centers at Camp LeJeune 
and Parris Island conducted the finUJ 
trials, assisted by USPHS person- 
nol. Adenovirus 4 has caused expcii* 
sive losses of training time in the 
Navy and added to the costs of medi- 
cal care. 



The XC-142A, a unique tilt-wing transport aircraft designed to take off and 1 
land vertically, is delivered by LTV Aerospace Corp, of Dallas, Tex. for teat ^ 
and evaluation by the Air Force. (See Item 3 Above) j 
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Credit Financing for Military Exports 

by 

Prank J. Fede, Director, Export Financing Plans 
Office of International Logistics Negotiations 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(International Security Affairs) 


a third of all sales of military equipment and 
in the past four years has been credit 
tk^ri <fhis includes sales to industrial countries, such 
tbe United Kingdom and Australia, as well as 
:1V t: ' developing countries such as India, Iran and 
I ^ Middle East and Latin America. Credit has 

glided by both private and governmental sources. 
I received many inquiries from U.S. industry 


institutions as well as from foreign officials 
1 V Government agencies asking, “How is the credit 
ie private com- 

^ ^^*^i*ticipate in such credit arrangements, parti cu*- 
X regard to the loan guaranty provision; and 

t^V^^ tbe various provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
jpertain to Military Assistance sales and credit 

'<?ncloavor to answer these questions and also 
*||0cuss the proposed legislation for 1965 which 
Jr the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 

currently pending in Congress. 

of Sales. 

n of all military export sales in the 10-year 

about $300 million annually. During 
three years, PY 1962-64, sales iiimped to five 
% previous average, or over $1.6 billion annually. 

^Ov^i--year total of all sales orders, commitments and 
^including the United Kingdom option to buy 
t^ii’craft from the United States) amounted to 
.Million for FY 1962-66. Of this total $2.7 billion, 
30% I was or will be made on credit terms. 

examine further the principal methods used 

Xl^ _ TlJTSlJx A _ 


it 


^ MS V4*w A A 1^^ W4.4Ul.CO 

"^'fiocing such sales, in particular the Military As- 
IProgram (MAP) credit provisions of the Foreign 
Act, 

cos of Financing, 

lei'o si,re three basic sources of financing military ex- 
as follows: 

Oasli. The first and most common form of payment 
)r ctvsh, either by direct contracts between foreign 
rnii^onts and U.S, manufacturers and lending iiistl- 
ns, oi‘ through a Military Assistance Sale (MAS) 
tifiLecI between the two governments. Over $6.5 bil- 
ai' 70%, of the total $9,2 billion sales orders, com- 
leiits nnd options for FY 62-66 were covered through 
mesLria, 

Pj*ivfXtG Banks /Eximbank. Over $2 billion, or 20% 
ajtles. were made through credit arrangements 
banks or with the Export-Import Bank of 

Credit Account Approximately $600-$700 mil- 
oi’ than 10% of all sales, were made through 

Assistance Credit Account, Section 603 of 
Assistance Act provides the general authority 
by the Defense Department and de- 
^^iJ^ibility of countries to receive such exports. 
cH I ^ the above-mentioned categories will be further 
specific provisions of the Foreign Assistance 
Mtcd as they pertain to Government sales, 

e provisions relating to cash sales are: 

nci which provides for sale of defense 

s services, usually by payment in advance or 

n after delivery, 

507(b), which provides contract authority 
n0\ j lirod action under “dependable undertaking,'* 
fbe U.S, Military Departments can contract 
foreign government's 
when required to meet contractor pay- 
g ^ is the source for the bulk of U.S. MAS sales. 

I 


Repayments are deposited to a “Trust Account" from 
which the Military Departments are reimbursed for goods 
and services rendered. 

An amendment to Section 607(b) in 1964 permits short 
term credit or payment within 120 days after delivery. 
This is used mainly where a foreign government may 
encounter legal problems in making payments prior to 
delivery. Another provision for credit is contained in Sec- 
ton 507(a) whereby payment terms can be extended not 
to exceed three years after delivery of the defense articles. 
This credit is seldom used mainly because of the Military 
Departments' requirements for repayments to replenish 


such inventories, 
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The largest U.S, cash customer is the Federal Republic 
which has agreed to consider pxirchases from 
the United States in an amount approximating United 
States defense expenditures in Germany and thus help 
off set the cost of United States forces there, Other large 
cash sales have been made to United Kingdom, Australia, 
France, Italy, Canada and Japan. 

Private Banks/Eximbank Credit. 

largest source of credit is from private banking 
facilities and Eximbank. Terms are usually short to 
medium, or three to seven years, and at varying bank 
rates. Historically, banking facilities have been reluctant 
to extend credit for military export sales because of the 
risk.s involved and lack of Government guaranty for such 
sales. Eximbank combined with MAP credit in 1063 to 
extend its first military export sale using its own funds. 
The early maturities were covered by Eximbank, at 
normal bank rates, and later maturities by MAP Credit 
at lower interest rates. The second Eximbank sale was 
niade later in 1963 in combination with an Italian banking 
institution and again utilized Defense goveriiment-to- 
government contract authority plus promissory notes. 
Eximbank will consider credits for the industrial devel- 
oped countries, 

Private banking facilities have extended credit for mili- 
tary export sales to Iran and India in FY 1965. In both 
cases, government-to-government agreements were exe- 
cuted prior to extending the line of credit, and the United 
States Government provided loan guarantees. A major 
problem in private bank participation in military sales 
is the 105% limitation by the Federal Reserve Bank on 
foreign investments based upon 1964 experience. Since 
military sales to developing countries generally yield the 
lowest I'eturns and have the softest terms because of the 
financial status of those countries, bunks are inclined to 
limit such participation. 

The main problem of the Defense Department in deal- 
ing with banks is selecting or determining the participat- 
ing bank since this is not normally a function of Defense. 
In this regard, Treasury and Eximbank are cooperating 
with Defense to resolve this difficulty. 

MAP Credit Account. 

The third source of financing is through credit of the 
MAP Account. Here credit is extended to developing 
countries unable to obtain financing from usual com- 
mercial sources and where such credit is in the “national 
interest," Credit is made available only after considering 
the political, economic and military factors involved. Mili- 
tary Assistance^ (MAP) appropriated funds are initially 
provided as capital for such credit sales, Reimbursements 
then become available under Section 608 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act to finance additional sales, The MAP Ac- 
count thus becomes a '^revolving account" since repay- 
ments from such sales are “available until expended 
solely for the purpose of furnishing further military as- 
sistance on cash or credit terms.” 
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An amendment to the Act in 1964 enabled private bank- 
ing facilities and manufacturers, as well as Exiinbank, to 
participate in Defense sales by providing- loan guaranty 
authority under Section 609 (l>). This allows U.S. banks 
and manufacturers to extend credit for military sales to 
developing countries which DOD may guaranty for 100% 
of the credit extended, but only obligate 26% of the MAP 
Account as a *'Cont ingen cy Reserve" in the event of a 
default. 

National Interest. 

The critical question of MAP fund availability centers 
about the question of need for such credit in the “national 
interest."' Defense policy states that credit funds will be 
made available for all sales that should be made in our 
national interest, and that such sales will receive first 
priority in the availabilities of the Military Assstance 
appropriation which also provides military grant aid to 
developing nations. A practical limitation therefore exists 
within Government since the various programs, whether 
mintary sales, grant aid, or AID economic projects, are 
competing for limited fund availability imposed by the 
annual Congressional appropriations. 

The MAP Credit Account was initiated in 1968 with a 
capitalization of $86 million from MAP New Obligational 
Authority for credit sales. Credit repayments, or reim- 
bursements, from sales re-entered the fund and were 
further obligated for military sales. This fund was ade- 
quate until 1902 wlien MAP Credit sales, together with 
cash sales, rose sharply. In each subsequent year, the 
MAP Account was augmented with additional New Obli- 
gational Authority, so that by the end of FY 1965 MAP 
Credit capitalization totaled $226 million. During FY 
1966, MAP Organizational Authority of $60 million is 
expected to be used for new credits that otherwise cannot 
be funded. 

Terms of MAP credit generally are softer than normal 
bank financing because of the need to make sales to de- 
veloping countries. Limited availability of the MAP Ac- 
count results mainly from long term, low Interest rates, 
such as tlu'ce to 10 years and 0-6% interest chai'ges. 
Countries realizing MAP Credit sales are mainly in the 
Middle East, the Mediterranean Area and Latin America. 

Defense Loan Guaranty Participation. 

Since credit sales of military equipment to developing 
countries normally cannot be financed without Govern- 
nient guaranty because of political and financial risks 
involved, private banks and manufacturers frequently ask 
the Defense Department how they can participate in such 
credit. 

The answer is not easy since among the factors to he 
considered in extending such loan guaranty are the views 
of many U.S, Government agencies, including Defense's 
evaluiUions by the Joint Staff, Unified Commands, Mili- 
tary Departments, and otlier staffs. State Department 
must weigh the political iniplications. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID) must consider the economic 
and overall U.S./AID impact since it has basic jiirisdic- 
t!on owr the Foreign Assistance Act and its administra- 
tion. Treasury Department must define the balance of 
payments and other international financial interests in- 
volved. It also works closely with Eximbank in credit 
considerations, Bureau of the Budget, *^vatchdog of Fed- 
eral spending," must provide MAP credit apportionment 
and program approval. Finally, the National Advisory 
Council (NAC), a joint Government body, must rule upon 
credit terms and other special conditions in the light of 
overall Government policies. 

All these factors determine what is in the “national in- 
terest, and whether a proposed credit sale to a particular 
country can be guaranteed by the Defense Department to 
a private bank, contractor or Eximbank. The potential 
seller or banker must become, or remain, familiar with 
the territory and markets of the world through his private 
enwrprise and resources, When it appears necessary for 
U.S. Goyeinment guaranty or MAP Credit Assistance to 
be eonsidered to consummate the military sale in the 
national interest," then the manufacturer or lending in- 


stitution should initiate Government processing by lequesi 
ing such consideration through the Office of the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary (International Logistics Negotiations) 
in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense f In- 
ternational Security Affairs). ' 

Preliminary Steps. 

The Defense Department in the final analysis must 
authorize the credit guaranty, but there are certain pre- 
liminary steps which the potential seller or lender should 
take prior to contacting or submitting such request for 
Defense action, as follows: 

^ • Determine the market requirement for the defense 
item. 

• Ascertain as much as possible the preliminary assess- 
ment of military, political, economic and other factors 
innuencing the “national interest.” 

• Evaluate the financial status of the country involved 
and appraise other credit fund availabilities for the pro- 
posed sale. 

• Determine the foreign government’s support for the 
proposed sale. 

•If it is concluded that MAP credit funding should be 
utilized, in tlie light of competing demands for such funds 
and the fact that no other source is available, then action 
should be initiated by the potential seller or lending insti- 
tution, either by asking the foreign government to request 
such credit or by directly approaching the Defense De- 
partment. It should be understood that the Defense De- 
partment will also ask and require the purchasing gov- 
ernment to sign a government-to-government agreement 
to protect the guaranty. 

Procedures involving MAP credit funding are com- 
plicated; to describe them otherwise would be deceptive. 
However, it should be noted that MAP credit sales have 
inci;oase(l each year, so that presently there are over 
$260 million in Accounts Receivable, Additional fuiuling 
of this account will probably be made because of the in- 
creasing requirements, stimulated partly by the phase-out 
of grant aid assistance and continued need for U,S. credit 
by developing nations. 

The Defense Department is prepared to utilize the com- 
mnation of financial resources available to finance all 
credit sales of military export equipment and services in 
amounts and of a character necessary in our “iiationnl 
interest. Adequate financing is available and can be found 
in order to meet our international commitments and re- 
quirements. Financing can be met througji further coon- 
erative Dofcnse/industry/fmancial team efforts, which are 
well under way. 


Contmer Definition 

(Continued from Paf/e 4) 

Contacts for Indoctrination Program. 

Industry: Mr. Paul Newman 

National Industry Industrial Association 
1030 16th Street NW 
Washington, D. C. 20006 

Army; Mr. Loyal Titus 

Army Materiel Command 
Washington, D. C. 

Navy; LCdr, Gordon Jayne 

Office of Chief of Naval Materiel 
Washington, D. C, 

Air Force: Maj. James E. Watson, III 
Air Force Systems Command 
Andrews Air Foi‘ce Base 
Washington, D. C, 20331 

Office of Mr, J. W. Grodsky 

Secretary Office of Director, Defense Research & 

of Defense; Engineering 

Washington, D. C. 20301 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 



Eu:cv.rpf» frovi addrcHH bp Honorable Paul R, IgnatiuH, 
A «« is ia7i t S ecre tary of Dcfc na a ( hia ialla tioi la L oq is t ica ) , 
be/oi^e DOD-HS/A Tec/i7iical In/ormalioii Syfuposmm for 
MaTiaf/evumlf Los A 7 iffeleHf Calif. 

I wish to direct my comments towards logistic data as 
an end item; data which we buy from the contractors; 
data used to suijport logistic requirements, or for^ use in 
systems acquisition and systems management. This type 
of data is also an important resource to the Department 
of Defense and industry. 

Definitions niid Scope of Problems, 

The problem of acquiring and managing the items of 
data that wo have purchased is an important problem, . . . 
Estimates of coats run nearly $2 billion annually! In a 
broader sense, however, the value is beyond calculation 
because technical data represents a vital reservoir of 
engineering knowledge upon which the continued effective- 
ness of our weapons systems depend. Prom this standpoint, 
the problem demands the highest order of management 
attention we can muster. 

To get a rough idea of the magnitude of this problem, 
think of the pile of paper represented by over 60 million 
engineering drawings, both old and new, collected in DOD 
activities and repositories. More millions are being added 
annually in all shapes and sizes. 

How are we to extract needed information from a par- 
ticular drawing and make it available promptly in support 
of some military equipment half-way around the world? 
Plow do we place the cost to the Government of the whole 
collection of drawings in proper perspective? How do Nve 
know when we have all information needed and avoid 
acquiring that which is unnecessary? How do we keep our 
store of knowledge up to date and current with tech- 
nology? How do we achieve uniformity and avoid duplica- 
tion of information supporting devices in space, in the 
air, on the ground and sea, under the sea and, at the same 
time, make absolutely sure that no vital need is neglected 
anywhere ? 

The problem is even more complex. Engineering draw- 
ings are only one type of data in our collection, Technical 
data comes m many more forms, ranging from drawings 
and sketches to a variety of documents, such ns draw- 
ings manuals, scientific information, logistics data, design 
information and configuration management information. 
Reflecting modern mechanization, new forms such as rolls 
of microfilm and magnetic tapes are now being employed, 


In technical manuals, we inventory about 225,000 titles. 
These include technical orders and publications covering 
operation, maintenance and repair of all types and sizes 
of military equipment. It is interesting to note that a re- 
cent study estimated that the total technical manual cost 
was approximately ^400 million annually. 

Standardization documents include 35,000 military speci- 
fications, standards, qualified products lists, standardiza- 
tion handbooks and bulletins, 

Problem Discussion and Status of Solutions, 

I believe that the Department of Defense has faced 
the problem and is attempting to improve the manage- 
ment of all data. We do not know ail the solutions, and 
it will take time and money to unscramble the numerous 
problems. Throe fundamental parameters serve to describe 
the Defense improvement effort: First, the requirements 
for data must be explicit. Emphasis must be placed not 
only on acquiring essential data in a prompt fashion, but 
also on acquiring only the minimum quantity of data 
necessary to support the needs of the military services. 
Second, attention must be given to insure the adequacy of 
data delivered to the Defense Department. Third, the in- 
formation contained in the Department of Defense must 
be readily accessible to the user, whether it be a military 
or a contractor agency, 

iHniiagcnicnt, One of the significant first steps for im- 
provement was the establishment of a DOD management 
program for technical data. Until recently data manage- 
ment had been exercised by the Military Departments and 
their components on an individual basis, lie view of the 
department organization showed tliat there was neithei* 
the requirement nor the mechanics for coordination among 
the departments. Each had its own concepts and pursued 
separate ideas of requirements, technical content of docu- 
ments and methods of handling the information. However, 
each department luis developed data management tech- 
niques which show promise. For example, the Air Force 
was a leader in the development of contractor data acquisi- 
tion procedures which have been adopted as DOD 
policy, . . . The Navy was the first to establish and use 
the data review boaid. These boaids are now established 
in all Military Departments, The Army was an early 
leader in exploring and developing techniques for data 
retrieval, such as the Army Data Retrievnl Engineering 
System (ADRES), 

The diiference among the Services in handling data are 
the cause of confusion to you in industry. A lack of uni- 
formity existed which necessitated attention on the part 
of to]) management. In addition, a continuing direct coor- 
dinating olTort with DOD staff elements for the purpose 
of integrating various pi'ograms internally was neces- 
saay. , , . 

At this point in time, I feel the Department of Defense 
is looking ahead in the management of technical data. 

A DOD policy directive governing the determination of 
data requirements in the procurement of technical data 
and information has been issued. 

DOD instructions on the overall management of tech- 
nical data and standardization from exploratory develop- 
ment through production, distribution, use, maintenance 
and disposal of military items ai'e in effect. 

Engineering drawings previously mentioned is a specific 
area in which improvements are being made. Many of the 
management steps which have been taken are directed to 
the better use of drawings. Briefly, some of those efforts 
are: 

• Wc are stressing the fact that drawings must be 
adequate for the purpose for which they were intended. 

• Contractor quality assurance plans now must include 
procedures to insure adequacy of data furnished to the 
govermnent. 
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« An index of repositories of engineering: drawings baa 
been prepared. 

« Improvements in mechanized data storage and rC'-. 
trieval systems are being emphasized. 

Technical mamials are very important, not only because 
of the high dollar value, but because of their essential 
role in providing information for operation and mainte- 
nance of our military equipment. We are considering a 
thorough review of the entire manual program by a recog- 
nized publishing house. Our present manual system is over 
30 years old without major change. 

Price of Data. The cost of data is an unpopular subject, 
but DOD believes that cost or price of data pi'ocured 
should be known. I assure you Congress also would like 
to know what it costs. In all truthfulness, wouldn't you 
as managers in industry like to know ? It is dilficiilt to 
conceive of budgeting for facilities, hardware, people amt 
data for weapons systems without cost estimates. The 
Department of Defense is preparing a Derivation of Data 
Price" policy with the cooperation of industry members. 
This policy will outline ][}rocedures to be used in deter- 
mining the estimated price of data. 



Excp'pl from (uklrefm by Mr, John M, Malloy, DepiUi 
Aatiifitant Secretary of Dcfensic ( Procurement) ^ before if a 
DOD/NSIA Technical Information Symposium for Man 
a gem cut, lum Angeles, Calif, 


Rights in Data. The controversial problem of rights in 
data is of such keen interest to Goveimmcnt and industry 
alike that I have asked Mr. Malloy of my office to discuss 
this subject later this morning. (See excerpts from Mr. 
Malloy's speech beginning on this page.) 

Deferred Delivery, In the area of data procurement 
there are a few programs wliich have been started which 
will take advantage of tlie deferred delivery of data con- 
cept. This provides for delaying the ordering of data until 
it is actually needed. This has the dual advantage of allow- 
ing the needs to become better defined and avoids clutter- 
ing our files with unnoeded drawings, many of which are 
frequently changed, 


This policy is being tested on the 0-141 program and 
is planned for application on the F-111. Under this sys- 
tem, we have bought only a small percentage of the draw- 
ings we would have bought under former procedures. 

Transition of Data from R&D to Prodiictroiu Another 
stimulating area for data management is that grey area 
between the end of the development phase and the begin- 
ning of the acquisition or production phase. 


One method of preparing the production package that 
of executing production engineering concurrently with de- 
velopmmit. Another method is buying a pilot production 
as the final development step. The data used in the pilot 
run ^uld have undergone the acid tes^' — use in produc- 
tion. The general problem is one that is familiar to both 
industry and Government— whether to award first pro- 
duction to the developer or to obtain competition. 


Logistics Data to De.signers, From the standpoint of 
logistics, we also need to provide these designers (of new 
equipment) with data on parts, components and equipment 
which have already been subject to engineering scrutiny 
and Pi’oven in use. Congress has expressed concern for 
^ communication. As a key to this 

ettort the DOD has a program with the cooperation of 
both^ industry ami mditary for an “Engineering Data 
Retrieval Systeni (EDRS), No doubt many of you have 
already heard of this test, which is scheduled for com- 
pletion this summer, 


Standardization, Data management and standardization 
are intertwined and therefore are inseparable. Briefly, 
standardization is one kind of data management. It serves 
and supports research and development and logistics, act- 
ing in the capacity of a broker of engineering informa- 
tion, A new DOD directive on Standardization Policy has 
just been published by the Secretary of Defense. Under 
the new directive, the Standardization Program empha- 
sizes the life cycle of an item, Research and engineering 
are deeply committed in what was formerly a logistics 
program. Intra-service and intra-system standardization is 
advocated in lieu of across-the-board standardization. 


. . , I wish to dwell briefly on the relationship or iiv 
terfacc of rights in data in the data acquisition process 
and to some extent in the management process. 

First, what rights are we talking about? Wo are talking 
about the rights of the Government to use the data it 
acquires. Such rights, as you know, fall into two cate- 
gories, One is called UNLIMITED and the other, appro- 
priately enough, LIMITED, When we speak of unlimited 
rights we mean the right to use, duplicate or disclose 
data in any manner or for any purpose whatsoever. On 
the other hand, limited rights means that the Govern- 
ment may not disclose tlie data, or use it for procure- 
ment or manufacturing purposes without tlic pormissiou 
of the owner. There are two exceptions to this limitation 
on the use of data by the Government; namely, it can be 
used for emergency repair work and it can ‘be released 
to foreign governments if the national interests of tlio 
United States so require. In these situations the use limi- 
tations just mentioned are applicable to the data trans- 
ferred. In other words, the data in possession of the new 
recipient is limited and cannot ho further disclosed. 

The Government has extensive needs for many kinds 
of technical data. Its needs may well exceed those of pri- 
vate commercial customers. For defense inirposes, millions 
of separate equipment and supply items must bo acquired, 
operated and maintained. Data resulting from research 
and development contracts must be obtained. organize<l 
and disseminated to many different users. Finally, the 
Government must make technical data widely available in 
the form of contract specifications in order to obtain com- 
petition among its suppliers, and thus further economy In 
Government procurement, 

Commercial organizations have a valid economic inter- 
est in data they have developed at their own expense for 
competitiyo purposes. Such data, particularly technical 
data, which discloses details of design or manufacture, 
is often closely held because its disclosure to competitors 
could jeopardize the competitive advantage it was devel- 
oped to provide. Public disclosure of such technical data 
can cause serious economic hardship to the originating 
company. 

It is apparent that there is no necessary correlation be- 
tween the Government’s needs for technical data and its 
contractors’ economic interests therein. The Government 
nnist not be barred from bargaining and contracting to 
obtain such technical data as it needs, even though that ! 
data may normally not be disclosed in commercial prac- ! 
tice. At the same time, acquiring, maintaining, storing, 
retrieving and distributing technical data in the vast 
quantities generated by modern technology is costly and 
burdensome for the Government. For this reason alone it 
would be necessary to control closely the extent and na- 
ture of data procurement. Such control is also necessary : 
to insure Government respect for its contractors’ economic 
interests in technical data relating to their privately de- 
veloped items, Such respect is an important factor in 
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fostering successful contractual relationships, in encour- 
aging n ready flow of data essential to Government needs, 
and in providing incentive to develop, at private expense, 
items of military usefulness. 

The New Policy. 

Given this situation, it is obvious to all of you that 
some rational policy must exist for determining the 
rights to use data obtained from contractors. Any rights 
in data policy must be fair and equitable in all respects, 
and be understood and accepted, both in Government and 
in industry. The policy must serve the interests of both 
parties. In addition — and this is most important — it must 
be workable and administrable in a consistent, repeatable 
way by those on the firing line in industry and in Gov- 
ernment. 

I think it is worth noting that the efforts to resolve 
this problem have experienced their 10th birthday. The 
first DOD data clause as such appeared in the 1066 edi- 
tion of the Armed Service Procurement Regulation 
(ASPR). The first comprehensive statement of data policy 
was published in ASPR in April 1957 and subsequently 
revised in October 1968. Our current data policy was 
promulgated in Defense Procurement Circular #6 on 
May 14, 19G4, for use on an optional basis. This policy 
has now been published in the ASPR and was effective 
for mandatory use in all pi’ocurements which call for 
data on and after April 1, 1966, 

I consider that an outstanding contribution to a rational 
resolution of the rights problem is embodied in the con- 
cept that he who has paid the product development cost 
has the dominant interest in the rights in the technical 
data pertaining to that px'oduct. I am sure you will agree 
with me that this is easy to understand and that it is 
fair and equitable. Simply stated, if the Government pays 
for the development work, it is entitled to unlimited rights 
in that which is paid for. On the other hand, if the prod- 
uct is developed at private expense then the Government 
— with certain exceptions, such as "form, fit and func- 
tion'^ data — must bo satisfied with limited rights if it 
orders technical data pertaining to such privately devel- 
oped products unless, of course, it negotiates for and 
pays for the data separately. This result is fair if it is 
understood and accepted by the Government., 

Another significant policy advance, in my opinion,^ is 
the deferred ordering concept which, while establishing 
the rights in data at the time of contracting, pennits the 
selection and ordering of data at a later time when spe- 
cific needs can be intelligently ascertained. Tims, this 
concept is directly keyed to our policy of acquiring only 
what we really need, . . . 

The new policy also provides new and better protection 
for subcontractors — a very troublesome area in the past, 
This is so because a standard contract clause is prescribed 
for flow down through the subcontract chain, In addition, 
subcontractors may submit data subject to limited rights 
directly to the Government instead of to higher tier con- 
tractors, Now I don't pretend that all of the subcontrac- 
tor data problems have been solved. Much depends on the 
proper acimini strati on by both prime contractors and sub- 
contractors. 

Another new feature makes provision for an advance 
determination of rights in data ordered under the con- 
tract, The purpose is to avoid problems which might en- 
sue at the time the data is actually delivered. These de- 
terminations of data rights are final and binding on both 
parties. It is not necessary for all data elements to be 
predetermined. However, it should be possible to identify 
the data rights for the specific data determined and 
ordered at the time of contracting. The remaining data 
rights can be determined at a later date w'hen the exact 
nature and origin of the data is known. Of course, it 
will be possible, often, to identify the distribution of 
rights to all the data to be ordered. 

Current Status, 

, . . First of all, it should be stated that we are all 
just beginning to get some practical, day to day, nose to 
nose, experience with the new data policy. However, I 
believe that never have the prospects been so good for 
resolution of the problem of rights in data, I know that 


the attitude of the Military Departments to the new 
regulation is good. They have confidence in its work- 
ability and I am much encouraged because I find sub- 
stantially the same attitude on the part of industry. These 
statements may strike you as being overly optimistic, or 
as suggesting that we consider ourselves free of operating 
problems in the data area. What I am saying is that the 
eiiviroiiinent is favorable to resolution of operating difli- 
cultics if and when they occur — and we expect to run 
into some difliculties, 

Some elements of DOD initially expressed concern that 
competitive reprocurement opportunities would be de- 
graded because of the contractor's ability to properly re- 
strict more data than under our prior policy. Whether 
these are justified fears is an open question at the present 
time. But the DOD did not ado])t this policy blindly in 
a vacuum. We are prepared to accept a lessening of com- 
petitive opportunities if that is, in fact, a result of the 
proper application of the regulation in the data acquisi- 
tion process. This is consistent with the notion of con- 
tractually offering protection as to certain data pertaining 
to end items, components and processes developed at priv- 
ate expense provided the data does not fall within the 
stated exceptions sucli as the so-called form, fit and func- 
tion data. 

Further, except as to procurements under the formally 
advertised procedure, there now exists a new negotiation 
process. The actual data order is now a subject for nego- 
tiation and this I regard a.s an important consideration. 
Since you will know precisely, or should know the rights 
which will attach to the data which you agree to deliver, 
it then follows that if the data is being obtained for use 
in competitive rcprocurment, and as such must be obtained 
with unlimited rights, a definite relationship between the 
rights — ill this case, unlimited rights — and the quality 
of the data procured is struck. If the data sought, such 
as detailed design specifications and drawings, is prop- 
erly protect! ble by the contractor, then the Government 
may accept data of lesser quality (such as form, fit 
ana function) for competitive reprocure men t instead of 
the detailed design engineering drawings which may be 
more desirable, 

Operating experience under the policy has demonstrated 
that the number of line items of data initially listed on 
DD Foi’in 1423 as being required by the Governnient has 
been materially reduced as part of the negotiation pro- 
cess. Thus we may properly conclude that the give-and- 
take of the negotiating process, as applied to the data 
order and influenced by the rights to be acquired, will 
work and operate to the benefit of both parties in estab- 
lishing the data order. We are optimistic that tlie negotia- 
tion results will enable each party to satisfy its basic 
requirements, I recognize, however, that the negotiation 
of the appropriate data order is a different concept than 
that which prevailed under the old ASPR and, as such, 
we may bo on the liigb end of the learning curve. 

You and I know that proper uiideratanding of policy 
will not just happen. It is a matter of indoctrination, 
training and experience. Just as we in the DOD feel this 
necessity, so must industry. It Is, therefore, appropriate 
to advert to the importance of the attitude of management 
which, in the final analysis, has ultimate responsibility 
for the policy of your company under this regulation, T 
urge you to stress to your people that this policy has the 
ingredients of success if it is skillfully applied, I can 
assure you that this attitude exists in Government and 
has filtered to the operating people, This is not to sny 
that mistakes will not occur, both by industry and Gov- 
ernment personnel, but these cases, we think, will be con- 
fined to a minimum and the policy will function effectively 
in substantially all procurements. 

I understand that some people in industry are appre- 
hensive that the procedure in the new policy for predeter- 
mination of rights in data will be used by the Government 
to gain unlimited rights in data where, in fact, the policy 
calls for limited rights. Obviously this is not intended and, 
if it is found to occur, corrective steps will be taken. 
This provision Is designed for administrative convenience 
to resolve questions on specific data rights in advance, 
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wherever practical, thereby benefiting both industry and 
the Government 

Tliere is another provision that industry as a whole 
may not fully appreciate and that is the concept of de- 
ferred ordering and delivery of data. . . . This particular 
technique has a tremendous potential in reducing the flow 
of data to tlie Government to that which is needed, and 
no more. The deferred selection and ordering of data until 
such time as better visibility is attained and requirements 
are better defined, will insure that the data order will, in 
fact, be discrete, appropriate to the purpose and manage- 
able. Yet despite these obvious advantages of deferred 
ordering, I know of cases where people in industry are 
concerned that the Government will have a blank check to 
order data. This completely misses the point. The deferred 
order is limited to data which is specifically or by cate- 
gory (such as maintenance data) identified in the contract. 
Obviously, in a situation where the contract does not call 
for data, the Government cannot at a later date request 
delivery of data, even though the contract may contain 
the data rights clause. In this situation, the deferred 
order clause is not appropriate. 

Private Expense. 

Another area that may require clarification centers 
around the question: *‘Wliat is private expense?” '*What 
is developed at private expense?” In its simplest form, 
'‘private expense” and “developed at private expense” 
refer to products, and the data pertaining thereto, which 
were developed by you with vour own funds. If the Gov- 
ernment has contracted for the development, it cannot be 
said to have been at private expense, But in such cases, 
it is a requirement of the regulation that the Govern- 
ment’s si)onsorship be specifically identified in the schedule 
as research and development work if the Government is 
to secure data with unlimited rights. Obviously, it should 
not be diflieult for anyone to recognize the precise con- 
tractual sitiiatiotu If the Government has not specified 
research and development work, even though such work 
is being performed, then it suffers the loss of its unlimited 
rights position, and it must accept the result, 

Moreover, it is clear that we <lo not consider our con- 
tribution to your independent research and development 
program as a cloud on your riglit to claim such develop- 
ments under the independent research and development 
program as being at private ex])onso. As we have stated 
in Defense Procurement Circular #22, wo consider the 
Government should acquire no greater rights than any 
other customer buying your jiroducts or services by virtue 
of paying our reasonable share of your cost of doing 
business, including costs incurred under independent re- 
search and development programs. It is equally obvious 
that profits ^ generated through product sales or other- 
wise, or capital contributions allocated to design and de- 
velopment of now products, do not constitute a basis for 
asserting development at Government expense, no matter 
whether the profits or capital contributions result from 
Government or commercial business. In short, and to put 
it another way, development at Government expense 
moans development under a contract which specified re- 
search and development work and which was funded by 
the Government in whole or in pai^t. 

Prime-Subcontract Ilclationship, 

I should like to touch again on tlie prime- subcon tractor 
relationship. There is clear agreement that our policy 
must ho as fair to a subcontractor as it is to a prime, 
While we do not blindly assume that absolute fairness can 
be achieved through the force of a regulation and related 
contractual agreements, it can be aided, and we think we 
have done just that. For example, in the usual situation, 
a primo contractor cannot prescribe that all data will be 
furnished with unlimited rights on the premise of comply- 
ing with our policy. Moreover, it is the subcontractor, 
rather tlian the primo, who makes the initial determina- 
tion as to Government rights in data ordered by the prime 
from lus subcontractor. The subcontractor does this in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the basic data clause which 
must be flowed down to him with the data order. This 
clause does not by its terms convey any rights in the 
data to the prime; rights are vested solely in the Govern- 
ment, If data is properly subject to limited rights, the 


subcontractor, if he wishes to do so, can deliver the data 
directly to the Government, rather than through the con- 
tractual tiers. This is now a contractual right rather 
than subject to special arrangements as in the past. In- 
dustry representatives who normally find themselves in 
the role of subcontractors have strongly and favorably in- 
dorsed this change. 

Protection of Data Subject to Limited Rights. 

It is, of course, basic to this new data rights policy 
that the Government can and will protect limited rights 
data (which may include so-called proprietary data) from 
disclosures to others except for specified purposes. Ob- 
viously, there is a certain element of risk involved in any 
disclosure of data. However, I can say that the Govern- 
ment will not take its obligation in this regard lightly. 
Steps will be taken promptly to correct any abuses that 
may develop. Most of the people who have considered this 
aspect of the new policy, both in Government and industry, 
consider that no insurmountable problems will cloveloi) 
in this regard. 


Nuclear Weapons Effects 
Testing and Research Program 
Information Available 


Government agencies and contractors interested in the 
nuclear weapons effects testing and research program now 
can benefit from the expanded facilities of the Defense 
Atomic Support Agency (DAS A) Data Center, Santa 
Barbara, Calif, The center, operated for DASA by Gen- 
eral Electric-TEMPO, has consolidated the center’s data 
collection activity and computer program library at a now 
location in downtown Santa Barbara, 


The Data Center was established in 1961 by DASA to 
analyze and disseminate scientific and technical informa- 
tion on selected nuclear weapons effects phenomenology. 
The center's facilities are available to authorized, cleared 
DOD agencies and their contractors. It serves scientific 
groups studying the basic phenomenology of nuclear deto- 
nations, as well as systems oriented I'esearehers concerned 
with aerospace systems, satellite telemetry, military com- 
munications, radar detection systems, penetration aids, 
missile and anti-missile weapon systems. 

The computer program library collection may be re- 
leased to authorized users upon request. Program areas 
include EM blackout, geomagnetics, fluid dynamics, blast 
wave propagation and ionization. Information on new 
computer programs and advanced computer program work 
is regularly announced in Data Center publications, 

Visitors to the center are provided study areas and fa- 
cilities for the examination of virtually all basic forms of 
data, ^ Facilities and equipment are available for visual 
examination or scaling of photographic records and meas- 
urements of densities, inspection of original data records 
on magnetic tapes and examination of paper records. 
Where required, arrangements can be made for reproduc- 
tion of selected data. 


Visit clearance requests (category 4/DOD Industrial 
Security Manual) should be submitted to the DASA Data 
Center through the visitor’s cognizant military contracting 
office for endorsement of need. Visit requests from DASA 
contractors may be sent directly to the Data Center. All 
inquiries and visit requests should be submitted as early 
as possible in advance of the anticipated visit and should 
be addressed to: DASA Data Center, General Electric 
Company-TEMPO, 816 State Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
93102, Telephone; (Area Code 806) 966-0661. 


The Center constantly seeks information, especially nu- 
clear related material, which has been or is being gathered 
by pOD agencies not directly associated with DASA 
funded research programs. 
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SEPTEMBER 1965 

1966 Semi-Annual Conference of the 
American Society of Photogram met ry, 
Sept. 22-23, at Wright- Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. Cosponsors: American So- 
ciety of Photogrammetry and the Re- 
search and Technology Div. (AFSC). 
Contact; A. J. Cannon (SEG), Re- 
search and Technology Div. (APSC^. 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio 46433, 
telephone (Area Code 513) 263-7111, 
ext 86214, 

American Society of Photogram- 
metry Conference, Sept 22-24, at the 
Shcraton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
Sponsors: Aeronautics Systems Div., 
Research and Technology Div. (AF- 
SC), and the American Society of 
Photogrammetry. Contact: J. R. Quick 
(MCLAEB), Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 46433, telephone (Area Code 613) 
268-7111, ext. 36167. 

AF Industry Data Management 
Symposium, Sept, 28-30, at Beverly- 
Hilton Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. Spon- 
sors: Ballistic System Div. (SBAMA), 
DOD and Industry, Contact: Lt. Col. 
D. A. Cook (BSOM), Norton APB, 
Calif,, telephone (Area Code 714) 
889-4411, ext. 6461. 

Sixth Symposium on Non-Destruc- 
tive Testing, Sept, 28-30, at Shera- 
ton-Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. 
Sponsor: Air Force Materials Lab- 
oratory (AFSC), Contact; Mr. Row- 
and (MAG), Air Force Materials 
Laboratory, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio 46433, telephone (Area Code 
513) 263-7111, ext, 40209, 


MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


Library Resources. Contact: Rowena 
Swanson (SRIR), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S,W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-6374. 


NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Nov, 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Hosts: Aeronautics System Div., Re- 
search and Technology Div. and Sys- 
tems Engineering Group. Contact; 
George Dausman, WnghvPatterson 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 513) 
263-7111, ext. 26104 or 23164. 

Fourth Hyper velocity Techniques 
Symposium, Nov. 16-16, at Arnold 
Air Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors: 
Arnold Engineering Development Cen- 
ter, ARO, Inc,, and Denver Research 
Institute. Contact: J. Lukasiewicz, 
Arnold Air Force Station, Temu, tele- 
phone (Area Code 616) 455-2611, ext. 
7204 or 7206. 

Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, 
Nov. 16-18, at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology Research Institute. Co- 
sponsors: Rome Air Development Cen- 
ter and the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology Research Institute, Contact: 
Joseph Schramp (EMERP), Rome Air 
Development Center, Grifllss AFB, 
N.Y., telephone (Area Code 316) 
FF6-320(), Ext. 2813. 


DECEMBER 1965 

Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shelburne 
Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Sponsor: 
Army Electronics Command. Contact: 
Milton Tenzer, Symposium Chairman, 
Electronic Parts and Materials Div,, 
Army Electronics Laboratory, Forr 
Monmouth, N.J. 07703, teleplione 535- 
1834. 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University of 
Puerto Rico. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. Contact: Maj. B. R. 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave. S.W., Wash- 
ington, DC. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-1302. 


JANUARY 1966 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan, 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsor: Department of the 
Army. Contact: Paul D. Denn, Chief, 
Research Div., U.S Army Mobility 
Command, Warren, Mich, telephone 
76G-1000. 


ALL MEETINGS LISTED ARE 
UNCLASSIFIED. 


OCTOBER 1965 

Ninth Annual Organic Chemistry 
Conference, Oct. 6-6, at Nadck, Mass. 
Sponsor: U.S. Army Natick Labora- 
tories. Contact: Dr, Louis Long, Jr., 
Asst. Head, Organic Chemistry Lab- 
oratory (PRD), U.S. Army Natick 
Laboratories, Kansas St., Natick, 
Mass. 

J. M. Burgers’ 70th Anniversary 
Symposium on the Dynnmic.s of Fluids 
and Plasmas, Oct. 6-8, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsor; Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research. Contact: P. A. Thurston 
(SREM), Air Force Office of Scien- 
tific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C, 20333, telephone (Aren (iJode 
202) OXford 6-3442. 

1966 Congress of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID), 
Oct. 7-16, at Washington, D.C. Spon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Office of Naval Research, 
Army Research Office, National Sci- 
ence Foundation and Council on 


Air Force Assn. P 

More than 3,000 aerospace indus- 
try leaders, military personnel, Gov- 
ernment executives and educators are 
expected to attend the Air Force As- 
sociation’s (AFA) fall meeting to be 
held at the Sheraton- Park Hotel in 
Washington, D, C., Sept. 16-17. 

The broad theme of the meeting is 
aerospace oducation with a seminar 
on “Scientific Literacy*^ scheduled for 
Wednesd^ afternoon, Sept 16. Dr. 
Edward Teller, the distinguished nu- 
clear physicist, will moderate the 
seminar, emphasizing the need in a 
democratic society to educate the pub- 
lic to the opportunities and dangers 
inherent in our advancing technology. 

In a series of aerospace develop- 
ment briefings — a concept pioneered 
by AFA last September — top Industry 
scientists and engineers will demon- 
strate equipment and techniques being 
developed for aircraft and spacecraft 
of tomorrow. These briefings will be 
presented in organized tours, from 


□ns Fall Meeting 

9:30 n.m. to noon on each of the three 
days, for educators, members and staffs 
of Congressional committees, military 
and civilian members of Government 
agencies concerned with aviation and 
apace programs and foreign military 
attaches on Washington embassy 
staffs. 

In past years, AFA has scheduled 
the education seminar and industry 
presentations ns part of its national 
convention. Because both these events 
and the convention have grown in 
scope and attendance, AFA’s Board of 
Directors voted last year to separate 
the two, with a fall meeting to be 
held annually in Washington, D. C., 
and the convention in the spring at 
various cities throughout the nation. 

AFA’s 20th national convention will 
be held in Dallas, Tex^ March 22-26, 
1960, San Francisco, Calif., liaa been 
selected as the site of the 1907 con- 
vention scheduled- for March 16-18, 
1967. 
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Sept. 8-9: National Security In- 
dustrial Assn. Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare Ship Subcom- 
mittee meeting, Newport, R. I. 

Sept. 28-30: Air Force-Indus- 
try Data Management Confer- 
ence, Beverly Hilton Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Oct. 3-6: Society of Petroleum 
Engineers Convention, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Oct. 4-7: National Symposium 
on Space Electronics, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Oct. 10-14: Electrochemical So- 
ciety meeting, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Oct. 11-13: American Oil Chem- 
ists Society meeting, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Oct. 12: American Ordnance 
Assn, meeting, Chicago, 111. 

Oct. 13-15: Propeller Club of the 
U. S, meeting, Galveston, Tex. 


Kentucky Industry 
Procurement Conference Set 

The Department of Defense will 
participate in a two-clay federal and 
state science and industry procure- 
ment conference in Louisville, Ky., 
Sept, 15 and Id at the invitation of 
Kentucky Governor Edward T. Breat- 
hitt, 

The conference is being sponsored 
by the Kentucky State Department of 
Commerce, the Kentucky Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Associated Indus- 
tries of Kentucky, 

Procurement specialists from the 
Military Services will be joined by 
representatives of the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, 
Atomic Energy Commission, Veterans 
Administration, the Department of 
Commerce and the Small Business 
Administration, as well as by state 
agencies and defense major prime 
contractors, to conduct a counselling 
and assistance program for those in- 
terested in defense and other U.S. 
Government agency business oppor- 
tunities. 

Commissioner Katherine Peden of 
the Kentucky State Department of 
Commerce, who initiated the procure- 
ment conference, has designated Mr. 
James Beasley, Director of the Di- 
vision of Continuing Industries, to' 
act as coordinator for this second an;; 
nual procurement conference. 


Oct. 18-20: Defense Supply 
Assn, convention, Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Oct, 18-22: American Society of 
Civil Engineers meeting, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Oct. 19-21: American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers meet- 
ing, San Francisco, Calif. 

Oct. 25-27: Assn, of the U. S. 
Army annua! meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Oct. 26: American Society of 
Safety Engineers meeting, 
Chicago, 111. 

Nov. 3-4: National Security In- 
dustrial Assn, research & de- 
velopment symposium, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: American Ord- 
nance Assn, equipment man- 
ual symposium, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Know Your 

Small Business Specialist 

Small business or laboi' sui'plus 
firms intorestod in compoting for De- 
fense procurements do not have to 
go to Washington to find out how to 
do business with the DOD, 

The Small Business/Labor Surplus 
Specialist at the nearest military pro- 
curement office is equipped to provide 
counseling and assistance to the jiros- 
pective bidder, 

In most cases the best method of 
obtaining defense contracts is to 
maintain contact with the purchas- 
ing offices that buy the particular 
product or service concerned, make 
the firm's capabilities known, and 
keep abreast of purchasing being done 
at those oflicos, 

A \^aluahlfi aid to prospective bid- 
ders is a booklet called "Selling to 
the Military," The book contains gen- 
eral information on items purchased 
and the location of principal military 
purchasing offices. It can be obtained 
from the Superintendent , of Docu- 
ments, U.S, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C, 20402, for 86 
cents. 


DOD Assumes 
Responsibility For 
Small Business Set-Asides 

The Department of Defense has 
agreed to assume full responsibility 
for the review of planned procure- 
nients and the initiation of small busr 
ness .set-a.sides as a result of a recom- 
mendation from the Bureau of the 
Budget, 

Eftoctivo July 1, 1065, the Small 
Business Administration (SB A) 
ceased to assign representatives to 
military procurement offices. Future 
procurement reviews and set-aside 
determinations will be entirely han- 
dled by the DOD Small Business Spe- 
cialists and the Contracting Officer 
at the procuring activity. 

New procedures are being formu- 
lated by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Small Business 
Administration to establish an SBA 
surveillance program for the review 
of the set-a,sule program and its ad- 
ministration, 

A change in small business act- 
asides for military construction also 
became effective July 1. Proposed 
military construction i)rocuremcnts of 
$500,000 or more will no longer ho 
sot aside for exclusive small business 
participation. 

With the implementation of these 
changes, DOD is taking positive ac- 
tion to insure that small business 
firms continue to receive maximum 
consideration in defense procure- 
ments. Appropriate revisions to the 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation reflecting these changes are 
contained in Defense Procuromont 
Circular No. 31. 

Seminars Scheduled 
on National Security 

Regular and reserve military offi- 
cers, civilian Government Officials, in- 
dustrial executives, and their wives 
are invited to attend two special Na- 
tional Security Seminars scheduled 
from 8:30 a.m. to 3:60 p.m., Sept. 
13-17 and again Sept. 20-24, nt the 
Department of Interior Auditorium, 
Washington, D. C, 

Each seminar consists of 33 fac- 
tual, illustrated presentations cover- 
ing the various factors affecting our 
national security in the context of 
world a flail's. These seminars are in 
preparation for the 14 regularly 
scheduled seminars conducted hy the 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces each year in selected cities 
throughout the nation. For informa- 
tion concerning registration, contact 
Captain C, F. Pfeifer, USN, Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces, Wash- 
ington, D. G, 20316, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-8206. 
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DOD DirecMvc 5105,36 1 ^'Defense 
Contract Audit Agency/* June 9^ 1965. 
Establishes mission and functions of 
the Defense Contract Audit Agency. 

DOD Directive 3200,9, **Jnitiation 
o] Engineering and Operational Sys- 
tems Developmcjit/* July 1, 1965, 
Establishes DOD policies governing 
Concept Formulation and Contract 
Definition in the initiation of Engi- 
neering Development and Operational 
Systems Development of major proj- 
ects. (Cancels DOD Directive 3200.1), 
‘Project Definition Phase/' Fob. 26, 
1964.) 


DOD directives and instruc- 
tions may be obtained from; 
Publications Distribution Branch 
OfTiee of the Secretary of De- 
fense 

Room 3B 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20301 


Defense Procurement Circular No. 
29, June 4, 1965, New Section VI — 
Balance of Payments and Offshore 
Procurement Material, 

Defense Procurement Circular No, 

50, June 25, 1005. Requests for Wage 
Determinations; Standard Form 83, 
Correction of First Printing of Dec. 
1964 Edition; DD Form 350, Modifica- 
tion of Due Date and Distribution. 

Defense Procurement Circular No. 

51, July 1, 1965. Small Business Set- 
Aside Program; Labor Standards 
Provisions (Standard Form 19-A). 

Defense Procurement Circular No, 
32, Jidy 6, 1965, Contract Auditor 
Processing of Cost- Reimbursement 
Vouchers; ASPR Section XV, Part 3 
— Cost Principles. 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pro- 
cedures in effect prior to publica- 
tion of an Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation (ASPR) re- 
vision. The items in each circular 
are cancelled after six months, 
unless specifically eliminated 
earlier by a new DPC or by pub- 
lications in the ASPR, ASPR 
subscribers will receive DPC's 
and ASPR revisions through the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U, S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D, C. 20402, 


Systems Manageynent, Config'ura- 
tion Management during Definition 
and Aoquiaition Phases, This Air 
Force System Command manual es- 


tablishes policy, pi'ovides guidance 
and assigns responsibilities for con- 
figuration management of system/ 
equipment programs. Issued in loose- 
leaf form 356 p. il. Catalog No., D301.- 
45/14 ;37r}-l $3.50 

Apollo Progymm, Apollo Configti- 
ration Management Mayiual, Estab- 
lishes uniform configuration manage- 
ment methods and procedures which 
will accurately define all Apollo Pro- 
gram equipment at any point in time. 
353 p. il. Catalog No, NAS1.18;Ap7 
$ 2.00 

Design Criteria arid Constrtiction 
Stantlards. This NASA manual pro- 
vides design criteria and construction 
standards for use in planning, pro- 
gramming, designing and coiistriieting 
new NASA facilities and altering ex- 
isting facilities. 237 p. il. Catalog No. 
NAS1.18:D46 $2.00 

The Balayice of Payments Statistics 
of the United States, A Review and 
Appraisal, Contains the report of the 
Review Committee for Balance of 
Payments Statistics to the Bureau of 


the Budget, on the adequacy of U. S. 
balance of payments .statistics and 
recommendations for their inipi'ove- 
inent. 194 p. il. Catalog No. PrEx 
2.2:BI8 $1.60 

Hearmgs 07i Military Posture and 
H, R. 4016. Presents the hearings, on 
Military Posture and H. R. 4016 to 
authorize appropriations (luring PY 
66 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, and naval vessels, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation, for 
the Armed Forecis and for other pur- 
poses. These hearings were held be- 
fore the House Committee on Armed 
Services, 89th Cong., 1st sess., during 
February and March 1966. 1428 p. il, 
Catalog No. Y4.Ar6/2a i9C6-66/7 
$3.76 


Publications that require I'e- 
mittancG are available for pur- 
chase at U. S. Government Print- 
ing OHice, Washington, D. C. 
20402. 


Two Color Drawings to be Used 
by Army Engineers in Bid Proposals 


Contractors who bid on future U.S. 
Army Corps of Engineers projects 
can expect to find, for the first time, 
two-color project drawings on “half- 
size" sheets in addition to the speci- 
fications and other items which make 
up tliG i>ackagG of bid documents. 

Under this new system, being in- 
corporated into the Corps' cost re- 
duction program, standard 2 8x4 0-inch 
drawings are to be prepared as usual 
and then reduced to 12x20 size, The 
various colors will be used to show 
new work in isolation to existing con- 
struction or to distinguish between 
highly complex mechanical and elec- 
trical systems in new projects. 

The Ofiico of the Chief of Engineers 
has announced that the Corps’ Dis- 
trict Engineer and other field oIRces 
are being urged to consider these 
changes in the invitation-to-bkl pack- 
age for the sake of greater efficiency 
and to give prospective bidders and 
the contracting officers higher quality 
plans from which to make their esti- 
mates. 

This is not a Corps-wide require- 
ment, the Office of the Chief of En- 
gineers points out, since each field 
agency will be free to use the pro- 
posed system on a selective basis 
wherever it will reduce costs or other- 
wise benefit the Government, 


In the past, two-color drawings 
have been considered too expensive 
for use in the construction industry. 
But today, low-cost platemaking and 
offset printing techniques have made 
it possible to reproduce multi-color 
drawings clieaper than single-color 
printing in the past. While these 
multi-color plans are slightly more 
expensive than single-color drawings, 
overall savings should result by virtue 
of the time expected to be saved by 
contractor and Government person no! 
who will be working with plans which 
are clearer and easier to rend. 

The additional colors, usually blue 
or red, will provide prospective bid- 
ders with hiph quality drawings 
which are easier to understand and 
more efiiicient to work with. This 
sliould result in more realistic esti- 
mates and possibly lower prices by 
contractors bidding on the job, de- 
pite the slight additional cost of 
printing the drawings in two or more 
colors. 

The new system should also bring 
similar savings to the Government 
because less time will be involved in 
preparing the Government's cost esti- 
mates, It is estimated that, when fully 
implemented, the system will save the 
Governinent at least $600,000 annual- 
ly. 
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Small Business & Labor Surplus Program 

(Co7}tw7(ed From Faye 9) 

Illustr^\tive of this process is a recent Navy multi-year 
procurement of bomb fins for the Mark-1 -4, which was 
declared a labor surplus area set-aside. The procurement 
was divided into two segments of 133,160 units each with 
24 nrins bidding on the non-set-aside portion which was 
awarded to Columbus Mil par, Columbus, Ohio, as low 
bidder. Columbus Milpar indicated an intention to per- 
form the contract in the labor surplus area of New 
Lexington, Ohio, and was, therefore, also eligible for the 
set-aside portion, The contracting officer determined, how- 
ever, that the Arm did not have the capacity to perform 
both portions of the contract and negotiations were con- 
ducted with and an award made to the next eligible labor 
^rplus area concern, Lasko Metal Products, Westchester, 
Pa, Lasko agreed to perform the set-aside portion of the 
contract in the labor surplus area of Philadelphia and 
Cressona, Pa., and Messena, N.Y. Each award was valued 
at approximately $7 million. 

Subcontracting Procedures and Practices, 

In contracts up to $600,000 the contractor assumes the 
obligation to subcontract the maximum amount to small 
labor surplus area concerns consistent with the 
onicient performance of the contract. In contracts over 
$600,000, the contractor is recpiired to take a number of 
specific actions designed to insure that these firms are 
considered fairly in the subcontracting role. 

Supplementary to these requirements, there is a joint 
DOD- Aerospace Industries Association program for labor 
surplus area referrals to meet 18 categories of needed 
sources. Some 360 firms have been referred by the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and DSA to participating prime con- 
tractors for subcontracting consideration under this pro- 
gram. 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 

TO SMALL BUSINESS 


(Amounts in Thousands) 


FY 191)5 

FY 1901, 

July -May 

July-May 

Procurement from All Finns $21,879 

$23,680 

Procurement from Small 


Business Firms „ 4,467 

4,132 

% Small Business 20,4 

17.6 


Procurement Clinic 


DOD representatives participate extensively in local, 
state or regional clinics to acquaint small business and 
labor surplus area concerns with the Federal contract 
process through a combination of presentations, discus- 
sions, films, exhibits and pass-out materials, 

DOD counselors are on hand with current IFB's and 
RPP's to provide interested firms with tangible examples 
of prime and subcontract business for their consideration, 
Representatives of the major prime contractors located in 
the area also participate along with other major Govern- 
ment procuring agencies, including the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Agency, General Service Administra- 
tion, Atomic Energy Commission and the Veterans 
Administration. Service agencies such as the Department 
of Comniorce, the Small Business Administration and the 
Department of Labor are on hand to explain the programs 
of their agencies designed to assist small business and 
labor atirplus area firms, 

Counseling and Assistance, 

The DOD Directorate maintains a Central Military Pro- 
curement Information Office to act as a guide service for 
businessmen in their dealings with the military establish- 
ment. 

Specific information dealing with particular procure- 
ments or one of the military services is available at the 
local field installations from the Small Business and Labor 
Surplus Specialist assigned to the procuring activity, 
These specialists can provide assistance in being placed 
on bidders' lists, provide leads for subcontract oppor- 
tunities and arrange referral to other procuring activities,' 


Special Projects 

As the largest purchaser of goods and services in the 
nation, the procurement policies of the DOD have a de- 
cided effect on the economic conditions in regions, states 
and local communities. From time to time, the Directorate 
for Small Business and Economic Utilization Policy is 
asked to participate in a variety of actions concerned 
with the socio-economic implications of defense procure- 
ments. In the past, these liave included working with 
Congressional Committees on special studios; the Presi- 
dent's South Bend Committee, the President's Committee 
on the Handicapped, the Alaska Disaster Program and 
, ;^JPP^'^chia Program. Liaison is also maintained with 
the Office of Emergency Planning, Small Business Adinin- 
is^tration, Department of Commerce and the Department 
of Labor on related activities. 


Greater Washington Council for 
Small Business/Labor Surplus Area Formed 

Sixty-threc DOD specialists mot at Cameron Station, 
Alexanclna, Va., May 13, to inaugurate a Greater Wash- 
ington Small Busincss/Lnbor Surplus Area Council de- 
signed to serve as a model for similar groups throughout 
the country. 

Establishment of such councils was recommended in the 
14th Annual Report of the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee and will eventually bo broadened to include other 
Government agencies. 

The purpose of the councils is to improve communica- 
tion through an interchange of ideas and problem areas, 
and to provide a forum for guest speakers and panel dis- 
cussion on matters of mutual interest regarding DOD poli- 
cies and programs for small business and labor surplus 
areas. 

The program for the May 13 quai’terly meeting covered 
the Certificate of Competency Referral Program. Panelists 
included Colonel C. 0. Duty, Office of Assistant Secretary 
of the Armv (Installations and Logistics) ; Mr. T. G. 
Waale, Small Business Administration Liaison Officer; 
Mr. Robert Owens, Deputy Director, Small Business/Eco- 
nomic Utilization Policy; and Mr. Morris Questnl, Office 
of Assistant Secretary of the Navy (Installations and 
Logistics). 

Members of the first year’s Executive Committee of 
Uie Work Council are Anthony J. Cniozzo, Army Materiel 
Command, Chairman; Herman G, Fowler, Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Vice Chairman and Navy repre- 
sentative; and department representatives Jean P. 
Jacjuetto, Sr., Army Supply and Maintenance Command; 

Peterson, DSA Headquarters. The chairman- 
ship will rotate annually. 


McDonnell Small Business 
Newsletter Lauded by Lazure 

The Small Business and Labor Surplus Area Program 
conducted by McDonnell Aircraft Corporation is described 
by Albert C. Lazure, DOD Director for Small Business 
and Economic Utilization Policy, as ^‘an excellent example 
of what our subcontracting program hopes to achieve," 

K, S. Vandergrift, McDonnell’s Corporate Small Busi- 
ness Administrator, publishes what Lazure considers to 
be one of the most comprehensive and informative Small 
Business Newsletters issued by major defense prime con- 
tractors, 

A typical McDonnel newsletter carries current subcon- 
tracting figures, a listing of new small business sources, 
upcoming events of interest to small business. DOD- 
Aerospace Industries Association referrals, Small Busi- 
ness Administration notes, labor surplus area firms and 
changes in area classifications, new publications and 
changes in key personnel. 
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Th© Systems Effectiveness Concept 
An R&D Appraisal Process 


by 

Cdr» Keith N. Sargent, USN 
Head, Systems Effectiveness Branch 
Office of Chief of Naval Material 


Within the broad spectrum of concerns in the Navy 
Research & Development (R&D) Program there is one 
effort area which is singularly far-reaching. It is one 
which will be of increasing import to all segments of in- 
dustry involved in Navy R&D work. This is identified as 
Systems Effectiveness. 

To understand Systems Effectiveness, it is well to con- 
sider briefly some of the problem areas which led to the 
evolution of the concept, The fundamental problem is the 
spiraling complexity of modern warfare systems. While 
complexities can be reduced to some extent by avoidance 
of what Dr. Fubini, former Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Deputy Director of Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing) , so aptly termed the American Syndrome — gadgeteer- 
iiig, the reality of modern warfare is that complex threats 
inevitably lead to complex counters. 

As systems become more complex the probabilities in- 
crease that some element of the system will be deficient 
or defective so that the effective operation of the system 
will be degraded, Realization of this has led to a con- 
certed effort in reliability design and engineering. This 
effort in itself has added to complexity particularly 
where design redundancy was employed. Further, the im- 
pact of the so-called law of diminishing returns is keenly 
felt as higher orders of MTBF (Mean Time Between 
Failure) for components is attempted. Component costs 
become very burdensome if not intolerable. 

When these costs become intolerable the problems can 
be met through maintenance and repair procedures, at 
least in manned systems. As a result another area of de- 
sign and development, termed maintainability, has evolved. 
While this can bridge the gap between achieved reliability 
and reliability in an absolute sense, it is not without costs 
in dollars as well in additional problems being generated. 
The latter generally fall into two categories, logistics sup- 
port and increased technical personnel requirements. 
These, in turn, lead to problems of man-machine relation- 
ships and operability as well as involving a much wider 
range of functions and activities than has been custom- 
arily reg:arded by the design and engineering notion of 
.system m a hardware sense. 

As a result it has become clear that the idea of what 
constitutes a warfare system had to be expanded and 
explicated, Further a concept was needed within which the 
foregoing factors could be related one to the other, This 
concept had to provide a disciplined structure with which 
to analyze the relative import of these factors as related 
to the system. This would provide a basis for trade-off 
decisions taking into account the additional considerations 
of costs and time. 

The concept which has been evolved is premised on a 
fundamental reality, There can be but one philosophical 
end for any warfare system. That end is mission accom- 
plishment. With this end in view, a definition of Systems 
Effectiveness has been postulated. This definition is that 
Systems Effectiveness is a measure of the extent to which 
a system can be expected to complete its assigned mission 
within an established time frame under stated environ- 
mental conditions, Implicit in this definition of a system 
as the total complex of men, materials and facilities re- 
quired to accomplish a military mission. 

Within the context of the foregoing definitions and 
raisons d'etre, just what is the Systems Effectiveness con- 
cept and how does the Navy and industry come to grips 
with it in the real world? 

The gist of the concept is expressed in a series of three 
conceptual models which ax^e related through a progres- 
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sion: The basic model is E» = PAU 

where E» is the index of Systems Effectiveness 

P is the index of Performance 

A is the index of Availability 

U is the index of Utilization 

In deriving the indices for P, A and U, the assumption 
is made for each term that there is complete achievement 
of the other, i.c,, the value of P is premised upon 100% 
availability and utilization. Further, the terms can be 
expressed in predicted values or achieved values depend- 
ing upon the state of development. 

Since E« ^ PAU is the basic model, each of the con- 
trolling indices should be defined a bit more explicitly. 

P expresses the performance of the system to a base 
representing absolute mission achievement. This is in 
terms of pure operational characteristics, o.g., overpres- 
sure on target, troops landed, area neutralized, etc. 

A expresses the period or fraction of time that the 
system is ready and capable of fully performing its mis- 
sion. In view of the somewhat similar use of the term A 
by reliability engineers, it is important to understand that 
A in this expression goes beyond the reliability defini- 
MTBF 

tion of A = MTBF -f MTRR. It is a continuous availa- 
bility to completion of mission rather than the reliability 
expression which holds only to the point t (time) = 0. 
U expresses the fraction of the performance capa- 
bility actually utilized or capable of being utilized due to 
the specific, strategic or tactical application^ of the sys- 
tem and the total functional as well as physical environ- 
ment anticipated to be encountered. 

These indices are essentially dimensionless numerical 
expressions of judgment, They serve to offset the inability 
to measure many of the well recognized factors which 
determine whether or not a system is effective, This, how- 
ever, is not to say that dimensioned quantification is not 
involved, In deriving each index a ^reat deal of mathe- 
matics, both empiincal and probabalistic, is involved. As 
the state of the art advances, more explicit quantification 
will bo employed thereby reducing the degree to which 
resort must bo made to quantizing. However, there ap- 
pears little likelihood that quantizing can be eliminated 
in the foresoeablo future. It must then be recognized that 
the indices have no empirical value in themselves and are 
meaningful only as I’elatecl to their specific bases. Thus 
they ai'e figures of merit which have utility in compara- 
tive ovaluaUons but must never be used out of the context 
of their bases. 

The second of the series of expressions ; Ec «« 
(PAU ) where W is the index of military worth of 

W (C« -f C«) 

the mission of the system, C* is the dollar costa of ac- 
quisition of the system including its pro rata share of 
I’esearch and development costs. 

Cii is the dollar costs of utilization or ownership in- 
cluding its share of support facilities, manpower, training, 
etc, 

PAU — as previously indicated 

Essentially this expression Is the ratio of the effective- 
ness of the system to its total costs. The term W is intro- 
duced to provide a means for comparative evaluation of 
multi-missioned systems which are not ^ identically mis- 
sioned albeit one or more mission capabilities are common 
to the systems being compai’Gd, It is a numerical value 
used to express an intuitive value judgment. As such^ it 
must be expressed to a base number. Its principal utility 
lies in greater precision of judgment than is usually found 
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in narrative expressions and in the visibility that it gives 
to the value judgment. This tenu could be extremely 
troublesome if there were groat disparity between the mis- 
sions of systems to be compared. Tl\is is not likely. Indeed 
the use of the Cost Effectiveness expression is primarily 
in connection with similar or identically missioned systems 
or n single system at various points in time. In the latter 
two cases the term W cancels out. Further, the closer the 
systems are in mission assignment the less sensitive the 
expressions are to changes in W values. 

To assist in the valuation of W in the multi missioned 
case a subordinate expression for W is given; W 

y . \ . + r . ■ ‘ where F is the fi*action of the sys- 

n 

tern effort devoted to a given mission, w with the summa- 
tion of Fj 4- . . . . Fii being unity. 

The third expression in the series is that for what has 
been termed Defense Effectiveness. E«i = W (PAU ) 

El (C« 4- C<i) 

where the term Ei, the index of the degradation of 
military worth as a function of time, is introduced into 
the Cost Effectiveness expression. Both of the terms, W 
and El, are indices which togetlier form a coefficient with 
which to express the military judgment factor which Dr. 
Alain Enthoven, Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Systems Analysis) has so clearly shown as being a vital 
part of Defense management. 

Military judgment is an intuitive process which is quite 
subjective. However, this subjectivity is highly tempered 
by hard experience. While it is true that scientists and 
engineers alike prefer to avoid intuitive answers and thus 
dislike decisions premised on intuitive factors, both make 
such judgments constantly in the performance of their 
work.’ These judgments arc acceptable to them because of 
tbeir awareness of the experience underlying their own 
intuition. That is to say that the weighting factors of 
their judgments are visible to them. 

The principal thrust of the System Effectiveness con- 
cept is to give visibility to military judgments through the 
assignment of quantitive values which can be examined as 
to their impact and correlated with the judgment values 
assigned by others. A corrolary to this is the knowledge 
of exactly where judgments are applied and the sharpen- 
ing of these judgments through the requirement to express 
them as numerics. At the very least, the Systems Effec- 
tiveness concept provides for the recording of how deci- 
sions were developed. 

In this regard, Systems Effectiveness is a discipline. It 
is a discipline which requires the project engineers and 
managers to essentially '^put their money where their 
mouth is.)^* It is a discipline which requires both the mil- 
itary and industry to explicitly state their judgment 
values for the edification of the other. It is a discipline 
within which all of the factors which contribute to tlic 
effectiveness of mission accomplishment can be related. 
Having thus related these factors, gaming techniques can 
be employed to determine the optimum combination of 
factors within achievable values of each factor. 

There arc two objectives guiding the use of the Systems 
Effectiveness concept, The first applies in both the near- 
term and long-range areas. This is the upgrading of the 
confidence factor in management decisions. The knowledge 
of the areas ^yhere intuitive .judgments occur together with 
a value associated with each judgment is considered to be 
a major step forward in upgrading the confidence factor. 
Further, the necessity to assign a value which can be 
appraised by others tends to assure considered judgements 
rather than “shooting from the hip.^* 

The second objective lies in the long-range area. It is 
to provide the relational framework for and stimulation 
of greater efforts to quantify the elements of Systems 
Effectiveness. This is deemed necessary to serve as an aid 
to exercising judgment rather than as a replacement for 
judgment, 

To this point Systems Effectiveness has been discussed 
largely in terms of the military manager*s employment of 
the concept and as expressed by the Navy's approach to 
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the concept. Utilization is not limited to the militury 
ager nor is the Navy approach the only approach, 

Air Force has developed an approach through the 
Force Systems Command's (AFSC) Weapons SysteiV’f 
Effectiveness Industrial Advisory Committee (WSElAf ^' 
which does not differ fundamentally from the 
approach. 

The conceptual models developed by AFSC and by 
Navy do provide management tools for industry ub 
as the military. With these tools, industry can 
their case for the system^ design which they csijonse. Fii 
ther top management in industry is in a better position 
appraise their own firm's effort and, through common 
of the tools, can understand better the military doeiHin-M 
process. Debriefing after a source selection dccisi<)n 
be done in terms of an ex})licit sot of decision points- 
While the Systems Effectiveness modeling struciuriw 
not eliminate disagreements as to the validity of 
ual value judgments, they do make the value ju(lginerit« 
visible so that all parties may understand exactly whori'i*^ 
they disagree. 

It should be understood by both the military and i in- 
dustry that the Systems Effectiveness concept impoHOH 
hard discipline on both. Decisions will have to ha fucctJ 
squarely and be explicated. Planning and analysis in 
are mandatory for both. The pay-off, however, in higl'* 
Through this discipline military management can oldaiii 
not only better decisions but a higher confidence in 
decisions. Industry management can obtain similar 
within their own management structure and addilhmaliy 
have a visible basis for knowing just where tlmy sliuul 
with regard to military management decisions. 


Army Tests 

Cargo Transfer Platform 

Adverse shore conditions likely to hinder normal Bhip* 
to-shore cargo operations may be a thing of the past if 
Army tests of an experimental cargo transfer platfon«, 
called the Mark IV Ship's Wing, prove successful, 

Developed by the U.S. Army Aviation Material hHhura- 
tories at Fort Eiistis, Va., and currently under study liy 
the U.S. Army General Equipment Test Activity (GETA) • 
Port Lee, Va,, the device is designed to facilitate delivery 
of cargoes to the beach from vessels at anchor off short?. 

It can also be used to land troops, transfer casualties nnej 
litter cases to hospital ships, for helicopter-meBflongor 
service and for other loading and evacuation activities, 

By taking to the air, the Army's need for port or beach 
facilities in landing operations can be reduced. OporiUkuia 
can be continued despite unfavorable tide conditiona, rough 
surf, fouled beaches, mined landing areas, or other ob- 
stacles, Use of the platform opens wide possibilities for 
a two-way route to the landing beach and to more (listaiit 
inland points, 

When the Ship'.s Wing is in operation, an 
winch-operated cargo dolly is positioned on a cantilever 
girder or wing projecting .sufficiently outboard of Ihci 
ship's rigging and superstructure to permit hellcopteri^ 
to approach the pickup point, The aircraft pluck tholr 
individual lifts from the dolly using external sling load-, 
ing techniques. 

The platform can be installed aboard most cargo vosscIb 
in less than an hour using regular stevedore labor and 
the ship's boom. It is 66 feet long and consists of ii dfi- 
foot metal girder with a telescoping 25-foot extcriBion, 
Maximum capacity is 14,000 pounds. 

After completion of engineering tests by GETA off Fort 
Story, Va., the Mark IV Ship's Wing was installed abear<l 
a cargo vessel bound for Korea to continue ovaUmtloa. j 
Service tests will be conducted in the Far East by a \ 

three-man GETA test team to determine its utility anrj | 

limitations in field use. . \ 
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President Johnson Honors 

Cost Reduction Contributors 


President Lyndon B. Johnson presented Certificates of 
Merit to 17 individuals who have contributed signiflcantly 
to the Cost Reduction Program of the Department of 
Defense in a ceremony at the Pentagon July 28. 

The awards ceremony wag the highlight of Cost Rediic- 
tif.n Week <July 26-30) which was observed throughout 
the Department of Defense in recognition of the efforts of 
thousands of civilian and military personnel who have 
contributed to the $4.6 billion in savings achieved in 
1966 and to focus attention on the actions required 
to attain the Department goal of saving $6.1 billion an- 
nually by FY 1969 and each year there- after. 

Attending the ceremony were Secretary of Defense 
rtobert S. McNamara, Agsistant Secretary of Defense 
< Installations and Logistics) Paul R, Ignatius, Secr^anes 
of the Military Departments, members of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and other high ranking civilian and military om- 
ciala of the Department of Defense. 

Among those receiving certificates \vei*o a city attorney 
of Benicia, Calif., cited for his participation in trans- 
forming surplus military facilities into productive civilian 
uses, and a Navy civilian personnel officer, cited for insti- 
tuting employee placement programs for personnel at 
installations scheduled for closing. 

Those receiving citations were: 

Brigadier General Joseph S. Bleymaier, Deputy Com- 
in under, Manned Systems, Space Systems Division, Los 
Angeles, Calif. , . 

Mr. John A. Bohn, City Attorney, Benicia, Calif. 

Mr. Robert F. Canny, Supply Commodity Management 
Officer, Ogden Air Materiel Area, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Benedict J. Conte, Equipment Specialist, Ogden 
Air Material Area, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Charles D, Edinunds, Jr., Quarterman Electronics 
Mechanic, Pearl Harbor Naval Shipyard, Hawaii. 

Mr, Albert G. Gross, Industrial Relations Officer 
{Civilian Personnel), Naval Research Laboratory, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

M/Sgt. Leroy Gudgel, Chief, Aircraft Equipment Sec- 
tion, Dover Air Force Base, Delaware, 

Mrs, Hazel S. Hanback, Directoi% Publications Division, 
Dureau of Yards & Docks, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

Mr. Harold E. Hoffman, Inventory Management Spe- 
cialist, Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 



Mr. John A. Bohn, City Attorney, Bciiicia, Calif., receives 
Oertifleate of Merit from President Lyndon B. Johnson 
&.S Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara and Chair- 
man of the Joint Chief of Staff General Earle G. Wheeler 
look on. Mr. Bohn was ctied for his contribution to the 
nOD Coat Reduction Program through his efforts enabUng 
the City of Benicia to transform surplus military facilities 
of Benicia Arsenal to productive civilian uses. 


gP-5 Bernd W. A. Kliem, Mechanical Engineering As- 
sistant, Army Munitions Command, Picatinny Arsenal, 

N. J. 

SFC John L. LaRue, Senior Instructor, USATC Armor, 
U.S. Training Center, Fort Knox, Ky. 

Mr. Morton Memberg, Inventory Management Spe- 
cialist, Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mr. Eugene L. Simpson, General Supply Officer, Army 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

Mr. Gerald Smith, Standardization Specialist, Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Robert E. Turner, Equipment Specialist, Ogden 
Air Materiel Area, Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. Adolph A. Wronka, Industrial Engineering Tech- 
nician, Industrial Service, Department of the Army, Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, N. J. 

Lt, Raymond W, Youmans, Contracting Officer, Pur- 
chasing Division, Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky. 


Uinversities to Receive 
Reactor Fuel Elements 

The first transfer of reactor fuel elements to institu- 
tions of higher learning will be made by the Defense De- 
partment soon when 114 elements are turned over to three 
universities by the Armed Forces Radiobiology Research 
Institute (AFRRI), in Bethesria, Md. The transfer is 
being made under authorization of the U, S. Atomic 
Energy Commission, 

The elements will be used by the schools to expand 
their radiation reseni^ch programs, particularly in the 
area of graduate training in nuclear physics, nuclear en- 
gineering and related fiolua, 

The 114 enriched uranium fuel elements have been used 
at the AFRRI for the past two years. Because of a recent 
upgrading of the Defense Atomic Support Agency TRIG A 
reactor (a change from aluminum to stainless steel clad 
fuel), the aluminum clad elements no longer meet the 
reactor's operating requirements. 

In the past, the disposal procedure for such fuel has 
been reprocessing or burial along with other_ radioactive 
waste materials. However, through action Initiated by the 
AFRRI, it was found that the usefulness of the fuel could 
be increased by transferring it to universities operating 
TRIGA-suppoi'ted research facilities. 

Six elements will serve as replacements and spar^&s for 
steady state and pulse mode operations of the Cornell 
University TRIGA reactor. , rt ■ i? nv 

The 62 elements transferred to the University of IIU- 
nom will be used in post-graduate studies of neutron pulse 
propogation through a subcritical multiplying medium. 
The pulse will be Initiated by the Illinois TRIGA reactor 
and will impinge on the subcritical assembly which wUl 
be located in the bulk shielding tank adjoining the TRIGA. 
This will provide a method of determining reactivity and 
measuring neutron therm aliz at ion parameters. It will also 
provide information of interest for the theory of coupled 
reactor systems. , 

North Carolina State University will use 66 elements 
to assist in the conversion of its existing MTR-type 10 
KW reactor to a TRIGA type reactor suitable for transi- 
ent radiation studies, neutron activation analysis and 
radioisotope production. The University’s system will then 
be capable of operating at 100 KW steady state and will 
enable the reactor to bo pulsed from 10 watts to approxi- 
mately one billion watts in .02 seconds of time, 

AFFRI, 0 command of the Defense Atomic Support 
Agency, conducts research with the ultimate goal of better 
understanding the effects of ionizing radiation on biologi- 
cal systems, Itg research efforts range from studies 
at the aubcellular level to evaluations of behavior patterns, 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 



Contracts of $1, 000,000 and over awarded during month of July 196Sj 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 


1— J. P. Stevens Co., New York, N. Y. $1,920,000. 4Bp,000 

wool gnbnrdine cloth, Rockingham, N. C, and MlllctlgevlUo, Gn. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Phllndelphin, Pn, 

-^Stewart Avionics, Inc. Brooklyn, N. Y. $1,037,732, 017 poKable 
floodlight sets. Brooklyn, Defense General Supply Center, Rlcli- 

— Rubber Co , Providence, R. I. $2,130,264. 2,648 collapsible 
fabric fuel tanks* Providence. Defense Genernl Supply Center, 


Richmond. Va, 

6— DcRossI & Sons Co„ Vineland, N. J. $1,379,000. 100,000 tropical 
coats. Vineland. Defense Personnel Support Center, Phlladclphln, 


15— Pacific Mills Halifax Va, $2,360,540. 1.037,600 yards of polyester 
flber and wool cloth, Raeford, N. 0., Hftll/nx and Clnrkftvllle, Va. 
Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, Pn. 

IG— Texaco Inc., New York. N. Y, $1,241,362. 16,120,000 gnl. Grade 
JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D. C, 

19_Hcrcules Powder Co„ Wilmington, Del. $1,601 200. 270,000 gal. of 
chemicals. Jacksonville, Ark. Defense General Supply Center. Rich- 
mond, Va, 

20— Burlington Mills, Inc,, New Yoi-k, N. Y. $2,27f‘r,423, 1,268,000 
cotton sheets. Durham, N. C.; Post and Memphly, Tex. Defense 
Personnel Support Center, Phnadelphin. Pn. 

23 — J. P, Stevens & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. $1,206,840, 2,000,000 
yards of cotton twill cloth. Piedmont and ClemHon, S- C. Defense 
Personnel Center Phllndolphla, Pa. 

27_Bato Shoe Co„ Belcamp, Md. $2,072.1113, 226,072 pairs of combat 
boota. Bclcamp. Defense Personnel Support Center, Phllndelpbla, 
Pa. 

— Safety First Shoe Co., Inc., Nashville, Tenn. $1,000,186. 174,936 

pairs of combat hoots. Huntsville, Ala. Defense Poraonnel Support 
Center Pliiladoiphin, Pn. 

28— J. P. Stevens & Co„ Inc., New York. N. Y. $1,440,678. 1.826,668 
yards of wind-resistant cotton poplin cloth. Groat Foils and 
Clomson, S. C. ; GrlfTon. Gn. : and Marion. N. C. Dofeimc Per- 
.sonncl Support Center, Philinielphla, Pa, 

— B, G. Colton, Raylong Fahrlcs, Inc., New York, N, Y, $1,363,1)19. 
1,678,332 yards of wind-resistant cotton poplin cloth. CoJumbiio, Ga. 
and Rutherfordton and Lexington, N. C, Defenso Personnel Support 
Center, rhlladch*hln, Pn. 

29— -Stauffer Chemical Co,, New York. N. Y. $2.61)6,774. 2,224,104 
one-qiinrt cans and 83,87.') gallons of aircraft turbine engine lulu’l- 
eating nil. Defen.so Fuel Supply Center. Wnshlnglou, iP. C. 

— Royal liUbrlcants Co., Inc., Hanover, N. J, $2.371,6P8. 2,224.164 

one-nuart cans and 83,876 gallons of aircraft turbine nnglno lubri- 
eating nil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Wafthlngton, D. C. 

30 — General Aniline and Film Corp.. Ringhairipton, N, V, $2,642,766. 
132,846 packages of X-ray film. Dofeniie Person ii el Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARMY 


1 Union Carbide Corp., New Yoi’k, N. Y. $1,748,261). 4B(),U66 dry 

ImttprlcH for tactical radio Hets fAN/TRC -S. 9 JU)d 10), Cbemwny, 
N, C. Electronics Cominnnd fAMCi. Philathdphia, Pa. 

Capitol Radio Engineering Institute, Washington, D. C. $1,5(10.060. 
Classified servicch. Silver Spring, Md, TOlertronlea Command 
(AMO. Fort Monmouth. N. J. 

2 Blount Bros, Corp,. Monlgomory, Ala, $6,745,(i0ii. Modlfl cation of 
NASA SATURN IB launch eoinpie.v 37 at Merritt Islnnd, F)a. 
Canaveral District Coi'jis of EngiueorH. Merrill Island, Flti, 

0 Telecomputing Rervieeb, Ine,, Panorama City, Ciillf. $1,360,000. 
Data miuctlon services. While Sands MiKailc Range. N. M. and 
Holioman AFB, N, M. While Sands Missile Range, N. M, 

Del Webb & Norman Engineering Co,, Los Angeles, Calif. RSI, 379.- 
.’>33, Construction of toxii* altitude propul alon roKoareh faelllly, 
Edwards AFB, Calif, Engineer District, Los Angeloa, Calif, 
—Smith & Sapn Construct Ion Co.. Merritt Island, Fla. $1,277,700. 
Construction of a unified fSI band network communication station. 
Merritt Island. Canaveral Engineer District, Merritt Tsiniid, Flu. 

7— Firestone Tire & Rubber Co,, Akron, Ohio. $6,600,190. Repair 
parts for the M SO tank. Nobles vl lie, Ind. Army Tank Aulomotlve 
Center (AMO. Warren MIcb, 

—Ross Aviation, Inr., Fort Rucker, Ala, $1,826,826. Training pio- 
gram in FY 66. Fort Rucker, PiirclmRlng & Contracting Office. 
Fort Rucker, Ala. 

8— H. L. Coble Construction Co„ GroenHboro. N. 0. $3,176,720, Con- 
struction of family hbiiBing unitB, Port Gordon, Ga, Engineer 
Diatrict. Savannah, Ga, 

9— Bolock Instrument Corp,, College Point, N. Y, $1,20,3,984. Six 
HAWK Rimulntor Stations. College Point. Army MisBllo Command, 
Huntsville, Ala, 


— Elmer G. Wendt, Inc,, Rio Vintn, Calif. $1,163,273. Bank protec- 
tion In connection with Sacramento River Project. Sacramenlo. 
Engineer District, Sacramento, Calif. 

12— National Drug Co., Philadelphia Pn. $5,683,300. Continuation of 
n special project. Swift water, Pn. Army RcHoarch and Develop- 
ment Command, Office of the Surgeon General. 

13 — Buck & Donohue, Newark, N, J. $1,037,104. Work on the Smokea 
Creek Local Flood Protection Project, Near l,akawnnnii, N. Y* 
District Corps of Engineers, BulTnlo, N. Y. 

— Hard wick Bros. Co,, Dcardstown, 111. $1,903,159. Work on Charlton 
River Levees, MlsaourU Project. N<?av GIuhcow, Mo. District Carps 
of Engineers, Kansaa City, Mo, 

14— Dell Helicopter Co., Hurst, Tex. $50,000,000. 255 UH-IB and 405 
UH"!D helicopters. Hurst. Army Avlixtlon Command, St. I«ouh, 

Mo. 

Ifi^-Peter IClowlt Sons Co., Vancouver, Wash. $3,929,602. Work on 
John Day Lock and Dam Project. Arlington, Ore, District Corpa 
of Engineers, Wnlla Walla, Wash, 

to — Watertown Arsenal, WntertowTi, Mass. $0,348,600. 360 M127 mounts 
for the Howitzer self propelled I5fi mm Ml 00 vehicle, Watortown, 
Project Manager, Combat Vehicles, Ai-my Weapons Command, 
Rock Island, III. 

—Doehicr- Jarvis, National Load Compjiny, Potlstown, Pa. $1,333,389. 
1,769,830 bomb body nsBcmbUe.H. Pottstuwn. Ammunition Procure- 
ment St Supply Agency, Juliet, III. 

— Batcsvllle MIg. C«., Biitcsville, Ark. $1,958,986. 894,830 bomb 
motal iiarts. BatesvlUe. Ammunition Procurement & Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

'--Honeywell, Inc,, Hopkins, Minn. $3,309,720. 894,830 bomb metal 
))art« and 1,769,830 bomb body ansembHea, Now Brlglilun, Minn, 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency. Joliet. III. 

17 — Kuroiia Wililnns Co., Bloomington, III. $1,347,007. Ovdaniice Items. 
Bloomington. Ammunition Prucureinont and Supply Agency <AMC>. 
Joliet. III. 

—General Instrument Corp., Chicopee, Muhh. $1,200,035, Ordnaiice 
UetDM, Chicopee. Ammunition Proouremenl and Supply Agency 
I AM CL Joliet. 111. 

21' -Ccnerul Electric Co., Ibinco, Wash. $6,060,000. 4 KVA generntora 
for thfc John Day Look and Dam Prfjject. Schoneetiuly, N. V. Dla- 
trioi Corps of EngineorH, Walln, Wnlla, Wash. 

Evans Mfg. Co., St. I,oula, Mo. $1,143,777. Links for 7.62 
mm cartridge boltn. St, Louia. Frnnkford Anjonal (AMO, Phila- 
dcirihiu, Pa 

22— SCM Corp., Deerfield. Ill, $1,100,011. Toletype writer sets and ancil- 
lary iiema. Door field. Army Electronics Command (AMC), Phllfl- 
delphla, Pa. 

— Col I ins Radio Co., Dallaa, Tex. $1,200,000, Alr-to-grouud radio 
cojumunieatton sets. Dallaa. Pr(ic\n’emont Ofllce (AMC), Fort Mon* 
mouth, N. J. 

23— Roulec, Inc,, Miami, Fin. $3,280,600. Work on Central & Soulhorn 
Florida Flood Control Project. Martin County, Fla. Dialrlet Corps 
of Enginctu’fl, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Hoyiiolda & Smith, Inc,, Mooro Haven, Fla, $1,502,340. Conatruc- 

Ihm and excavation work on Central and Soulhorn Flnrlda Flood 
Control Project. Glade and Hendry Countlea, Fla. Dtatrlct Corps 
of Englaem's, Jnckaonvlllo, Fin. 

26 Parke Conalnictlon Co., Atlanta. Ga. $4,085,500. Conatnictlon of 
249 family houalng units. Fort Jackaon, 8. Q. District Corps of 
Engineers, Savannah, Gn, 

— Mngnnvox Co., Fort Way no, Ind, $18,922,425, Radio reccivera. 

Fort Wayne and Urhann, 111, Army Elect ronlcs Command fAMCl, 
Philndelphijt, Pa, 

— Booz-Allcii Applied Research Inc,, Chicago, III. $1,190,883. FY 66 
Bludios and atinlysoit for a Combined Army Rosearch Office pro* 
gram. Fort Lenvenwortl), Kan. I, os Angolon IL-ocuremont Dlfilricl 
fAMC), Pamnlena. Calif. t 

29 Green Ccmslructlon Co. St Winston Bros. Co., Senttlo, Wash. $7,- 
307,977. Work on Lower Graiillf Look and Dam Project. Garfield 
and Whitman (^inintloH, Wash. District Corps of Englnoors, Wnlla 
Walla, Wash, 

Western Electric Co., Burlington, N. C. $1,603,032. Pnrta for the 
NIKE HERCULES misHlIo. Bnrllaglon. Army Missile Command 
fAMC), Hiinlavlllo. Ala. 

SCM Corp., Deerfield, III, $1,139,204. Teletypewriter scin. Army 
Electron If Command (AMC), Philadelphia, Pn. 

30- -Harvey Aluminum Sales, Inc,, Torrance. Cnllf. $2,768,742, CJnsd- 
fled ammunition, 'form nee. Ammunition Prociircmonl and Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, TIL 

' -Thlokol Chemical Corp.. Brixlol, Pa. $3,081,524. Repair parts for 
PERSHING misRlles. Marsh nil, Tex. Amman 1 lion Procurenioal anti 
Supply Agency (AMC). .Toilet, III, 

'• I.n.ftl, Cori)*, WaHhlngton, D. C. $4,100,000. Clasalfied oleclrnnlcs 
enuipmont Fort Meade, Md, Army KleetionlcH CommaTni (AMCl, 

Fort Mendc, Md. 

•Kaiser Jeep Corp., Toledo. Ohio. $61,745,502. lO.Oflfi trucks. Smith 
Bond, Ind, Army Mobility Command (AMC), Wnrron Midi. 

— Hupp Corp. Canton, Ohio. $17,550,006. 10,000 miiltl-fiiol engines 
for 2Vi-ton triicka. Canton. Army Mobility Command (AMC). 
Warren, Mich. 

— General Motors Corp., Cleveland, Ohio, $4,240,700. Productfen 
engineering, supply and services on the XM55t vehicle, Cleveland. 
Procurement District (AMC), Oovolnnd, Olilo. * 
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— Vttron ElectronJcB Corp,, Philtidclphia, Pa. §1,966,188. RaUii# aets. 
Ptiiiiidalpliin. Army Electronics Command. I'ort M-onmouth, N. J. 

— ConaoHdatcd Uicsel Electric Corp,, Stamford, Conn. §'2,4i>2,82t>. 
196 tractor trucks (leas engines, tranamisaloiiB and iixlesj. Stam- 
ford. Army JianH Automotive Center tAMC), Warren, iviich. 

Ford Motor Co,, Dearborn, Mich. §16, 627, 990. 7,09« utility trucks. 
Highland l*ark, Mich, Army Mobility Command (AMG), Warren 
Mich. 

"Continental Motors Corp., Muskegon, Mich. $3,008,880. 7,000 en- 
gines for utility trucks. Muskegon, Army Mobility Command 
tAMC), Warren, Mich, 

— FMC Corp,, Charleston, W. Va, $12,322,368, 643 Ml 13 vehlclea 
and spare parts. Charleston . Army Tank Automotive Center 
^AMC), Wurren, Mich. 

— UciicrnI Electric Co., Erie, Pa. $2,306,150. dO-ton meter gauge, 
electric diesel locomotive. Erie. Army Mobility Command lAMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

— Col Una Radio Co,, Cedar Kapids, Iowa. $2,188,832. 1,168 radio re- 
ceiving seta, Cedar Uapids. Army Electronics Command, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

— Page Aircraft Maintenance Inc,, Lawton, Okla, $12,266,837. Main- 
tenance of rotary and lixed-wing nircrnii. Port itucKcr, AJn. Con- 
tracting Olhce, I'ort KiicKer, Ain. 

• '-Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $1,434,440. Automatic direc- 
tion finder sets. Cedar Rapids. Army Electronics Command, Phila- 
deJphia, Pa, . 

"Standard Container, Inc., Montclair, N. J, $1,362,119. Modification 
for ammunition boxes. Homersville, Ua, Prankiord Arsenal tAMCi, 
Pniladelphin, Pu. 


NAVY 


1— Otia Elevator Co„ Stamford, Conn. $1,262,3/1. Two imssive elec- 
tronic countermeasures tECivi) operator trainers. Mtniniord. JNaviil 
Training Device Center, Port Washington, N. Y, 

— Ulbbs & Cox, Inc., Now York, N. Y. $8,374,706. Design services 
in connection with amphiliioua command vessel (AUC'-IOL Now 
York City, Naval Shipyard, Philadelphia, Pa. 

— Western Electric Co,, me., New VorK, N, V, $2,373,666. Shipboard 
weapon controi equipment for TARTAR missiles. Burlington, 
N, C. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

"CnrlisB-WrigUt Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J, $1,498,159. Engineering 
uervifos for J-G5 aircraft engines, Wood-Rldge. Bureau of Navni 
Weapons. 

— Babcock Electronics Corp,, Costa Mesa, Calif, $1,440,006, Prototyiso 
models of shore-based transmitters. Costa Mesa. Bureau of Naval 
Won pons. 

— KCA, Camden, N. J. $6,607,460, Tropospheric scatter comma iiien- 
tions systems, Camden. Bureau of Ships. 

• -i&tighcs Aircraft Co,, Fullerton, Calif, $3,362,735, Shipboard sutoi- 
lito communications sets with associated equipment, Fullerton. 
Bureau of Ships. 

- -yickors, Inc., SI. Louis, Mo. $1,480,830. Automatic shipboard dc- 

giiLiHbing (mag n otic reduction) systems. St^ Louis, Bureau of Ships. 
■WcBtiiiKhauac Electric Corp., Idttsburgh, Pa, $3,288,300, Design 
and furnishing of I’eacior plant components for nuclear powered 
ships . Pittsburgh. Bureau of Ships, 

— Control Ualn Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,122,732, One data luoc- 
oaslng set and associated equipment. Minneapolis. Bureau of Snips. 

' -UouglUH Aircrail Co,, Inc,, Long Beach, Calif, $2,973i337. Bomb 
rack and bomb hoist adapters, Torraneo, Calif, Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, 

- -Lockheed Miaalles and Space Co,, Sunnyvale, Calif. $30,609,986, 
Tactical onglncorlng aor vices on POLARIS missile system, Sunny- 
vale. Special Projects Olllce, 

2 -Rnyllieon Co., Lexington, Maas. $9,222,162, Miss lie guUlaneo «y»- 
lems for F- 4B and F4C aircraft. Waltham, Moss, and Bristol, 
Toiin. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— William E. Arnold Co., Jacksonvlllo, Flu, $2,268,300. Construction 
of an aircraft mnintonanco hanger. NAS, Cecil Klelit, Fla, Direc- 
tor, Southeast Div,, Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

— iloward Roscorch Corp*, Arlington, Va, $l,784,(JUO, Engineering 
anti support services of Fleet Ballistic Missile training Inaliiliii- 
lions. Arlington, Special Projects Ofilce, 

-•"Ucncrn/ Electric Co., l^itlsfioldr Mass. $2,635,361, Logisties and 
engineering support services for POLARIS MK 89 fire conti'ol 
system. IMttsfiold. Special Projects Oinco. 

- -Honeywell Inc., St, Petersburg, Flu. $3,868,055. Repair of PO- 

LARIS components, St. PeUjraburg. Special Projects Onico. 

— Vitro Corp. of America, Silver Spring, Md. $15,929,406, Engineer- 
ing service on POLARIS fleet ballistic missile weapons ays tom. 
Silver Spr ng. Special Projects Olllce. 

-InlGrnntlv.'al Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Nutley, N. J. $5,200,- 
106- Fuii'iHh, install and checkout nn underwater trucking control 
By stem. Underwater Tactical Rajigo off Kaiml, Hnwatl. Bureau of 
Niival Woapona. . . . i. 

—National Co., Inc., Melroae, Miihs. $2,815,381. Shipboard radio re- 
ceiving sets, Melrose, Bureau of Ships. ^ ... 

— American BobcIi Arma Corp., Philadelphia, Pa, $1,666,262. Wcnji- 
ona control switching equipment for InBlnUatlon nbonrd naval aur- 
f«eo ships. Philadelphia. Bureau of Ships, . ^ . , 

— Sperry Rand Corp,, Long Island City, N, Y, $9,768,280, Shtphonrd 
gim fire control syatem components and related enuli>ment. Long 
laland City. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Uynn Aeronautical Co», San Diego, Calif, $1,034,965. FIUEBEE 
tnrset drones, San Diego. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Thlokol Chemical Corp., Donvlllc, N, J, $10,677,000. Rocket en- 
gines. Lake Denmark, N. J, Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Spar ton Corp,, Jackson, Mich, $6,108,427. Sonobuoys. Jnekson, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, ^ « , 

— ColUna Radio Co,, Cedar Rapids. Iowa, $10,294,504 Gommunka- 
tton-navigatlon-idontificatlon systems for Navy and Air Force air- 
cruft, Cedar Rapids. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—Texas CUy Refining Co., Texas City, Tex. $8,700,900. Two year 
charter of the SS THE CABINS for use In currying petroleum 
products. Military Sea Transportation Service, 


"Charles Kiirz and Co,, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. $8,000,000. ^ 

ihe SS l-UiTT lETTEKiviAN tor five yeara to cany potroJeum 
products. Military Sou Transportation Sorvlco. 

6— LocKlieed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif, ,7,*' 

gineei'jng and logistic auiiport for the POLARIS mksile. biuiny 
vale. Special Projects Otticc. . 

—Aero corp.. Lake City, l^'lu. $1,397,560. Progrewaive 

Including component overhaul of G-54 nii'craft. Luke Lily, iiuicu 
of Naval Weapons. „ run i. 

-'Dougina Aircraft Co., Inc., Long Bench LnUf. $1.1^0,666. 

release racK. system for Navy aircraft. Long Beach. Buietiu ot 
Niivul Weapons. >,,', 110 ^^ 

— Llii'onicralt Corp., St. Louis, Mo. $8,480,637. MtGHlY MOUS 
rocket launchers for the Navy and Air Force. St. Louis. Biire-au 

of Naval Weapons. , w sn /.nn un 

7 — Sperry Rand Corp,, Syosaet, Long Island, N. Y. $4,423,009. Re- 
pair of navigation systems and su bay stem a. byosHct, Bureau oi 

— hairchlld Hiller Corp., St. Augustine. Fla. $3,193,986. Overhaul, 
inclutuiig components, of P-*5 MARL IN aircraft. St. Angustlno. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. .. 1 

— iViinnenpoUs lioncywciL lnc», Hopkins, Minn. $9,934,974. Mnrk “ju 
torpedoea, llopkln». Bureau of Naval Weapon a. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Lulif. $1,TB3,UUU,_ Kopair 
of gyroscopes on Ship Inertial Navigation System euuipinont. 
Anaiioim. Bureau of Ships. ^ „ . 

— North Aarcricaii Aviation, Inc., Anuhclm, Calif. $3,265,000. Repair 
of Ship inertial Navigation System equipment. Anaholm. Bureau 
of Ships. „ . ^ 

8— Sperry Hand Corp., Syosaet, Long Island, N. Y. $7,179,000. Engi- 

neering and data processing services for I Y 66 POLARIS lecii- 
nieal aaaiatance program. Bureau of Siilps. 

— North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Lallf. $1,427,000. lo 
conduct a study and teat program of Ship Inortlul Navigation 
SysLcm ettuipnionl. Aiialjcim. Bureau of Shipb. 

- -^Vcaicru Electric Lo., inc.. New York, N, Y. $1,080,009. Moditl- 
Gution kits for shliibourU gun iiro control systems. BuriiriBlon, 
N. L. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— liiigJics Aircralt Co,, CiUver City, Calif. $17,009,000. PHOLNiX 
missile systems alter design completion. Culver City. Ihu'cnu oi 
Naval Weapons, , ^ 

9 — A meet Propulsion, Ashovlllc, N, C. $1,042,876. MK. 24 iiuruchute 

11 area, Swannaneu, N. C. Navy Shipa Paris Control ten tor, 
MccJiHiUcsburg, Pa, . , 

•— ticncrui Dynamics, Pomona, Calif. $23,800,009. FY 66 funding for 
pilot praUuction of the mednini range HLundurdlzallua nuHbilo. 
Pomona. Bureau of Naval Wcaponn. 

--Nortiiwesteru Alarino Iron WorKa, Portland, Oj’o. $8,493,656, Lon- 
slructioa of two ocennogrnpJilc roscuroh sIiIph. Ssvnn Idjainl, Port- 
ia lui. Bureau of Stupa. . . , 

-(ivncrat Electric, Piltsikkl, Muss. $1,163,121. Research and do- 
vclopmciil on PuLAlllS Jlro control nnd gvildiinco Kyaioms, Pitts- 
tieui. Special ihojeeu O I lice. 

12 — Alcoa Alwiuluum 01 Ainerien, IMtlsburgh, Pu. $1,OU5,U90. Mat 
uxtruHlons for AM *2 type airfield landing mats, l.afayello, lad. 
jNaviil Air i'Jngiriaering CelUe^^ Phlladeliihin, Pa, 

- ITT Giltillau, lac., Lus AngeJea, Calli. $2,576,400. Design, ilevoluj)- 
meiii, lttb(’lt:atioii and IcHtuig of a mlci'o-mifiiiUurized dam iiio- 
giummer unit for use on ran nr cfiuipmont. Axwsii, Calif, Bureau 
uf SJiaps. 

•'Pralt WhlUicy Alrcrofl (Uaiited Aircraft Corp,). East Uaitfurd, 
Conn, $1,785,042. Miaeellaaeous wpare parta fur P^Vo and P2V7 
aircraft engines, East Hartford, Navy Avintlon Supply Olllce, 
PhUa-dtilphlut Ihi. 

• Farniei'B Tool & Supply Co., Denver, Colo. $2,176,114. Winga and 
rolleron assemblies for side winder L C mlKHiles. I)unv<jr. Naval 
Ih'opellntit Plant, Imllnu Headr Md. 

-Lear Slegicrf Inc., Crnml Rapids, Mich. $l,iU4,068, Bomb com- 
uutcr aystoina fur Navy a Ire rail. Crand Rajiids. Bureau of Naval 
WeapuiiH. 

15- -Loral Electronics Systems, Brunx, N, Y. $3,96u,l60. Cumpuncula 
for doppJer niivigntion radar sets In various production a ire ni I t, 
Bronx. Navy Pureli using Olllce, Wa ah lug ton, D. 0, 

' General Electric Co., Scatllo, Wash. $2,864,006. Main prupulston 
turblnoH for ahips. West Lynn, Mass. Puvcct Soujul Naval Ship' 
yard, Bremorton, Wash. 

— Uniflcld Indnstrics, Inc.t Carrollton, Tax. $1,454,840. Tow target 
launchors. Currollloti. Navy Purdinwing Oilke. Washlngliin, D. C. 

16 -Luckliccd ISliMsilcs and Space Co., Sunnyvnle, Ciillf. $4,720,475. 
Repair of POLARIS huixlwme. Sunnyvale, Speelnl P raj vets Ofilco. 
-Robert L, Gayer Ce-.^ Lamjuisns, Tex. $1,270,900. Convondun, re- 
hab ilUation and Improvements to housing. Naval Auxiliary Air 
Stnllon, Klnfibvillc, Tex. Director, Gulf Dlv„ Uurcmi of YnrilB and 
Ducka, 

19 Rocinff Aircraft, Morton, Pa $6,971,156, CompunoiUa for rotor 
blades and transmlaalonH for hGlicopteiB, Morion. Hurcau of Sup* 
plies aiui Accounts. 

- ChromcrHft Corp.j St. Louis, Mo. $2,069,400, MHiHTV MOUBE 
rocket launchers. St, LowIh. Bureau of Naval Wenponn, 

- LIug-Tcmco-Voiight, Inc., Dallas, Tex. §0,600,000. ConverHlon of 
IIF-HA airernft to nn RF-8G configuration. Da Huh, Bun.-nti of 
Navtil Weiipons, 

20 — In lercon tine mill M/g. Co,, Garland, Tex, $3,134,740. MK 82 bomb 
bodies, Garland, Bureau of Suppllea and Accounts. 

— Nortlirap Corp,, Anaheim, Calif, $1,061,071. Tactical eugineurlng 
HorvicDB ou POLARIS mlasllc checkout equipment. Anaheim. Spe- 
cial Projecltt Office, 

— Stanwlck Corp.. Washington, D. C. $2,288,682, Technical acrvlcca 
for the development and evaluation of a mainkiiunce diila docu- 
mentation plan for use in repairing shiphoanl cquIpinciU. Norfolk 
imd Arlington, Va. Bureau of Ships. 

"Hayes Inter uattonal Corp.* Dothan, Ala. $1,062,467, Services and 
muterlals to perform progreaglvo mninleuiftncu on C 131 and C- 118 
aircraft. Dothan, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Amei'lcnn Machine and FgnnUry Co.r York, Pa. $17,026 527. MIC 
82 bomb bodies, York, Bureau of Supplies nnd Ac conn In. 
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— Newport News Shipbuilding nnd Dry Dock Co., Newport News, 
Vn. $1,920,000. Design of a nuclear powered aircraft earner, 
Newport News. Bureau of Ships. 

— General Dynamics Corp., Groton, Conn. $1,502,631. Ball valves for 
nuclear submarines. Groton nnd Montreal, Canada. Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, Calif, 

21— Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., Betlipage, D. Im N. Y, 
$1,616,500. Reaeai'ch and development of the integrated ECM. sys- 
tem for EA-GB aircraft. Dethpage. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— United Aircraft Corp., Prntl and Whitney, East Harford, Conn. 
$6,700,000. Continue development of TF-30 enginea nnd compo- 
nents. East Harford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

22 — Motorola, Inc. Scottsdale, Ariz. $2,066,955. Guidance and Control 
ays terns for SIDEWINDER missiles. Scottsdale. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— Admiral Corp., Chicago, III. $4,068,212, Ultra high frequency radio 
sets for use In Navy and Army aircraft, Chicago, Navy Purchas- 
ing Oificc, Washington, D. C. 

—North American Aviation, Inc,, Anaheim, Calif. $4,892,031. Ship 
Inertial Navigation Systems and aaaoclated equipment. Anaheim, 
Bureau of Ships. 

23 — Northrop Corp., Anaheim, Calif. $1,128,707. Classified logistic and 
engineering services for POLARIS. Anaheim. Specail Projects 
Oflke. 

26 — Curtis8-W right Corp,, Wood-Ridgo. N. J. $2,595,162. Spare parts 
for Air Force R~i820 engines. Wood-Ridge. Navy Aviation Sup- 
ply OIRce. Philadelphia, Pu. 

— Sperry Rand Corp., Syosset, L. I., N. Y. Sl,601j760. Fabrication, 
testing, furnishing nnd installation of Ship Inertial Navigation 
System test sots at the Module Maintenance Facility, Charle.ston, 
S, C. Bureau of Ships. 

— Arthur D. Little, Inc,, Cambridge, Masa. $1,765,600. Research and 
development program to develop ship working plana utilizing a 
computer idottcr technique, Cambridge. Bureau of Ships. 

— CurtlsB-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N, J. $8,351,803. Aircraft en- 
gine spare parts, Wood-Rtdge. Navy Aviation Supply OITice. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

27— General Dynamics Corp,, Groton, Conn. $40,668,976. Overhaul and 
A-3 POLARIS missile retrofit of USS THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
(SSBN-600) and USS ABRAHAM LINCOLN iSSBN-602J, Groton. 
Bureau of Ships. 

28— Curllss-Wrlght Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $1,460,032. Spare parts 
for the R-1820 nnd R-3360 aircraft engine, Wood-Rldge. Navy 
Aviation Supply Ofllco, Philadelphia, Pa. 

29'~Lockhccd Mi.>tsilcs and Space Co., Siinnyvalo, Calif. $7,000,000 and 
$7,368,646. Research and development on POLARIS re-entry sys- 
tem: Flight tests of the MK-12 re-entry vehicle in a POLARIS 
environment. Sunnyvale. Special Projects Oflicc, 

30— Jay Dc CunMtruction Co., Inc., Apple Valley, Calif. $1,230,009. 
Rehabilitation and conversion of housing. Marine Corps Supply 
Center, Barstow, Calif, Director, Soiathwcst Div,, Bureau of Yarda 
and Docks. 

—Trendwcli Corp., New York, N. Y. $1,693,2111, Oxygon generators 
for submarines, New York City. Bureau of Ships. 

— CurtisB-Wrighl Corp., Wood-Ridge, N. J. $2,268,583. Spare parts 
for J66-W-16A and JG6-W-18A jet engines for A4A nnd A4B 
aircraft, Wood-Ridge. Navy Aviation Sui>ply Center, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

— Western Electric Co,, New York, N, Y, $1,838,857. Ocoanographie 
research. Whippany, N. J. Navy Purchneing OfOce, Washington. 
D. C. 
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I — Boeing Co., Seattle, Waali. $3,728,410. Engineering Servlcea in 
support of the MINUTEMAN weapon system. Seattle, Ogden Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— Bendix Corp., Oxnard, Calif. $3,126,146. Operation nnd Mainte- 
nance of Western Test Range communlcallonH center, Wheeler 
AFB, Hawaii and Eniwetok, Air Force Test Range lAFSC), 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif. 

— Air International, Miami, Fla. $1,378 414, Inspection and repair 
of C-147 aircraft, Miami. Wnrner-Robins Air Materiel Ai*eu 
(AFLC), Robins AFB, On. 

—Lockheed Aircraft Corn., Ontario, Calif. $13,600,000. FY 06 
maintenance services for F”104G aircraft. Luke AFB, Ariz, Sacra- 
mento Air Matei-iel Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

— RCA, Camden, N, J. $27,200,000. Material and sorvices for opera- 
Uon of Ballistics Missile Early Warning System. Thule AFB, 
Greenland, nnd Clonr Missile Early Wnrning Site, Alaska. Sacra- 
mento Air Materiel Area <AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif. 

—Pan American World Airways, Inc,, Now York, N. Y, $10,000,000, 
Management operation and maintonnnee services. Eastern Test 
Range (AFSC), Patrick AFB. Fla. 

—North American Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $2,001,135, FY 
66 engineering sei-vicos in support of MINUTEMAN weapon 
system. Anaheim . Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC). Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

—North American Aviation Inc., Anaheim Calif. $10,000,000. De- 
sign and development of a post boost control system as part of 
the MINUTEMAN ICBM program. Anaheim. Ballistic Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

2— Western Electric Co„ Inc., New York, N. Y, $8,690,000. Imple- 
mentation, testing and related servicoa for the back up Interceptor 
(BUIC). New York City, Electronics Systems Div. 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanacom Field, Mass, 

Norton, Pa, $1,200,000. Engineering services for GH- 
47 helicopters, Morton, Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSO). WrlghU 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— AVCO Corp., Wilmington, Mass. $1,700,047, Work on a classified 
project, Wilmington, Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB. 

Cfillii 

^°*''**' 52.000.000. Suporaonlc RAM- 

program. Van Nuys, Systems Englneovlng Group 
(AFSC), Wrlght-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 


—Tele-Signal Corp., Hicksvllle, N. Y, $1,470,000. Air-ground oora- 
munientions equipment. Hicknvllle. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

— Goiicral Precision, Inc. Hillcrest, Binghnmpton, N. Y. $i,C35,36'0. 
Depot maintenance and repair of flight ainuilators, Binghnmpton. 
Ogden Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah, 

— General Dynamics, San Diego. Calif. $1,801,721. Produclion of 
orbital vehicles nnd related equipment. San Diego, Ballistic Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

—Kollamon Instrument Corp., Elmhurst, N. Y, $1,360,202. Procure- 
ment if spare parts for mapping and survey Bystems. Elmhur&t, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pattorson AFB, OhfCh, 

Aerospace Corp., E! Segundo, Calif. $4,046,000, General syalcjnB 

engineering nnd technical direction of ballistic missile and space 
programs. El Segundo. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Loa Angeles, 
Calif. 

— Giddliigs & Lewis Machine Tool Co,* Fond du Lac, Wla. $2,530,- 
600. Machine tools. Fond du Lac. Aeronautical SyatcnriB Div.. 
(AFSC), Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

-Union (Carbide Corp., Parma, Ohio. $2,000,000. Devolopinant of a 
technical training program to include training materials. Purnm. 
AoroiiauUcal Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-PatteiHon AFB, Ohio, 
— Tcledyne, Inc.* Gardena, Calif. $1,169,218. Production of hydraulic 
test stands in support of F"4C aircraft after completion by formnl 
advertising. Gardena. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC)* 
Kelly AFB, Tex, 

7 — Federal Electric Corp,* Parnmiis, N. J, $24,839,600, Maintenance 
nnd operation of the Defense Early Warning System. CanncLi, 
Alaska and Greenland. Sacramento Air Materiel Aren (AFLCl, 
McClellan AFB, Calif. 

— Dougins Aircraft Co., Inc.* Santa Monica, Calif. $1,260,000. 
GENIE rocket motors. Sacramento, Calif. Ogden Air Muteitei 
Aren (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— General Precision, Inc,, Glendale, Calif. $1»270,000, Data procct?s.» 
ing programming sorvlces. Glendale, Electronics Syaterns Div, 
(AFSC), L. G. Hanscom Field, Mna». 

8— Collins Radio Co., RiclinrdBon, Tex, $l 408,010. Produoliori of 
transportable communications systems. Richardson. ()k)nlioma City 
Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

—Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan, $3,200,000. FY 6fl B“62 euglnccrlug 
flight test program. Wichita. Oklahoma City Air MalGricl Area 
(AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

—General Electric Co., Syrneuso, N. Y. $8,530,760. Opci’allou, main* 
tennnee and logistics support of apace track facilities, Shemyn, 
Alaska and Dlyarblknr, Turkey, Sacramento Air Mat or lei Area 
(AFLC), McClollnu AFB, Calif. 

—Garrett Corp,, Phoenix, Ariz. $1,106,341. Modlflcation kits for 
overhaul of aircraft starters. Phoenix. Oklahoma City Air Mate- 
riel Aron (AFLC). Tinker AFB, Okla. 

— RCA, Moorestown, N. J. $2,570,460. Operation, maintenance nnrl 
loglstlcfl support of a spneo track facility. Moorestown. Sacramento 
Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), McClelInu AFB, Calif. 

— Bcndlx Corp., Baltimore, Md, $1,486,803, CommunicntlonB equip- 
ment, spare parts and technical data. Baltimore. Oklahomn City 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

9— Lockheed Aircraft Service Co., Jamaica, N. Y. $2,825,090, Modi- 
fleution and mnlntonimco of EC- 121 aircraft. Jamaica. Sacramoiilo 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC). McClolInn AFB, Calif, 

13— Raydicon Co.* Bedford, Mass. $1,271,324. Operation and ninlnlc- 
nance of Rampart Radar System, Holloman AFB, N. M, Air Force 
Missile Development Center (AFSC), Holloman AFB, N, M, 

—Continental Electronics Mfg. Co., DallnHi Tex. $1,536,302, Opera- 
tion nnd mnlntonanee of two UHP rndtir sites, HoBoman AFIL 
N. M. Air Force Missile Development Oontor (AFSO), Holloman 
AFB, N. M. 

—General Dynamics, Fort Worth, Tex. $1,340,371, Opcvnllon nml 
maintenance of radar target scatter silo. Holloman AFB. N. M. 
Air Force Missile Development Center (AFSC), Holloman AFB, 

N. M. 

—Douglas Aircraft Co„ Tulsa, Okla. $11,354,185, Mocilflcalton and 
maintenance of 0-62 aircraft. TiilBn. Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Aren (AFIX), Tinker AFB. Okla. 

— RCA Service Co,, Camden, N. J. $12,865,742, Opernttoa and ninln- 
lonanco of White Alice Communication System. Anchorage, Alaska, 
Sacramento Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), MeClollnn AFB, Calif. 

14— Ling-Temco-Voughl* Inc,, Grconvlilo, Tex. $1,822,751. Inapcclloa 
and repair of C-124 aircraft. Grconville. Wnrner-Robins Air Ma- 
ter lol Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

--IlnyeB Iiitcrnntionni Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $1 005,035. Inapeclinci 
and repair of C-i24 aircraft. Dlrm Ingham. Wnrncr-RobliiK Air 
Materiel Area (AFLC), Robin s AFB, Ga, 

—Hayes Internallonnl Corp,* Birmingham. Ain. $3,290,825, Inspoctlpn 
and repair of C-97 and KC-O? aIrcrnR. Birmingham. Warner- 
Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, (In. 

—Raytheon (Jo., Santa Barbara, Calif. $2,874,266. Airborne Elec- 
tronic Equipment, Santa Barbara. War nor- Robins Air Male riel 
Area, Robins AFB, Gn. 

16— Onsrud Machine Works, Inc.* Niles, 111. $2,287,100. 4 heavy mill- 
]ns machines. Niles, Aeronnuticnl Systems Div, (AFSC), Wright- 
Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

16 IBM Corp,* Washington, D, C. $1,639,304. Electronic data process* 
ing equipment, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. 2750th Air Base Wing, Wright* 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

—North Amorlcnn Aviation, Inc., Anaheim, Calif, $9,000,000. Pro- 
duct on of guidance and control systems for MINUTEMAN II, 
DalHstlc Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton 

AFB, Calif. 

— Martin-Marietta Corp., Orlando, Fla, $1,033,000. Production of 
communications equipment for support of F-lll, F~4 nnd A6A 
Mrevaft. Orlando. Aoornnutical Systems Div, (AFSC), Wright* 
Pniteraon AFB, Ohio. 

Wichita, Kan, $3,506,060. Kits for modlflentlon of 
B-62 aircraft cmilpmont. Wichita. Oklahoma City Air Mnloriel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla, 

— LT.&T. Technical Services, Inc., Patamus, N. J, $1,200,000. Op- 
eration and maintenance at Air Force Plant #42 for FY 56, Palm* 
AFB C^ Hf Bernardino Air Materiel Area (AFLO), Norton 
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21 — American Machine & Foundry Co., York, Pa. $I.680.8HO. Proihic- 
tlon of aircraft arreatinu barriers. York. San AiUonlo Air Mate- 
riel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

— Martin Marietta Corp., Denver, Colo, 54,775,000. SiijipUes and aerv- 
icGB to Hupport the TITAN II loafr-torm renUliieaa and environ- 
ment Ji I proKrum. Denver, San Bernardino Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

22 — Boeing Co., Wichita, Kan. $2,000,000. Work on lt-52 airernft. 
Wichita. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Aron (AFDC), Tinker AFB. 
Okln. 

- Atlnntlc Rcacarch Corp., Alexanch’ia. Va. $2, 411), 000, Production 
of meteroloKlcni aonn diner roc kola and related eciuipment- (laliiOH- 
vl!o and Alexandria, Va. Oerdon Air Materiel Area <API,C), Hill 
A FI I. Utah. 

--Haycft International Corp., BirminKham, Ala. $1,419,705. Tnapec- 
tioii and repair of C-118 airernft. Dollmn, Ala. Warner-Roblns 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robina AFB, C5a. 

23 -Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. $1,600,070. Power plant 
naHemhlioH for C -130 and HC-130 aircraft. Chwia Vista, Caltf. 
Warner.Roblna Air Matorlol Area (AFLCi, Robina AFB, Ga. 

— AcroJei-ficnernI Corp,, Azusa, Calif. $2,00-0, 000. Desiffn, manufac- 
ture and provlalon of radiometric ofiuipment, Azusa. Space Sys- 
tcniH Dlv. (AFSC), Loa AnKeicB, Calif. 

•'■IIofTinan FIcctronica Corp., El Monto, Calif. $1,358,500. Produc- 
tion of communication equipment for F-5, T-30 and CH“30 air- 
craft, Kl Monto Aeronautical Syatenis Div, <AFSC>, Wrifrlit- 
PatterHon AFB, OIjio. 

2fi - -United Aircraft Corp., East HartfonI, Conn. $1,125,003. Devolop- 
meiiL work on engines for C-6A aircraft. East flarlford. Aero- 
nautical SyHlems Dlv. (AFSC), WrlKht-Pattersou AFB, Ohio. 

---{fuodycar Aernspnee Corp,, Akron, Ohio. $2,216,814. Production of 
lj\eticai I'ccounalBaanco proccsBing: and interpi'ctaiion equipment 
Akron. Aoronautical SyBtems Dlv, (AFSC), Wriglit-Puttersoa 
AFll. Ohio. 

- General Klectrlc Co., Cincinnati. Ohio. $1,450,000. Develormient 
work on onflrincs for C-6A aircraft, Cincinnati, Aeronatitlcnl Sya- 
toms Dlv. (AFSC), Wright-PatlerBon AFB, Ohio, 

Oeneral Electric Co,, Philadelphia, Pa. $6,600,000. Reacarch and 
clovolopmenl of tho Mark 12 ro-ontry program, Philadelphia. Ual- 
llatic Syatems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif, 

27 — Boeing Co,t Seattle, Wash. $2,861,000. Modiftcation of early MIN- 
UTEMAN misflilcH. Rapid City, S. D. Balllatic Syntema Dlv. 
lAFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 

--•Philco Corp,, Willow Grove, Pa. $1,602,884, Procurement of olec- 
tvonle data proconalng systems. 2750th Air Base Wing (AFLCl, 
WrlKhl-Pailersnn AFB, Calif, 

• -Sperry Rand Corp,, St. Paul, Minn. $1,300,000, Development of 
digital computers for nlrhorne guidance systeinH. St. Paul, Ballla- 
tlc Systems Dlv, (AFLC), Norton APB. Calif, 

28 LTV ElcctrnsystcmB, Inc., Greenville, Tex, $2,603,041. Inspection 

and ropair of F-102 Hories aircraft. Green vlllu, S. 0, Siut Antonio 
Air Materiel Aroji (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 

•''General Electric Co,, West Lynn, Mass. $2,496,000. Aircraft on- 
gltiQB, simro parts and related ground equipment, West Lynn, 
Aofonaullacl Systaina Div. (AFSC), Wright^PattorBon AFB, Ohio. 

•Ilnttcllc Memorial Institute, Coiumbim, Ohio. $2,420,000. Classified 
program work. Columbus, Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wrlght-Putlorson AFB, Ohio. 

20'“~GarroU Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $3,410,025, Modification kits used 
in the overhaul of aircraft stnrlors. Phoenix. Oklahoma City Air 
Mfttorjel Area (AFLC), Tinker APB, Okin. 

HO-AVCO Corp., Slrjaford, Conn. $46,214,044. Production of T-"5» 
HoricH onglnoH for Army aircraft, Stratford. Aeronaiiticnl Systems 
lUv, (AFSC), Wright-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,619,175. Design of lljfht- 
weight lift engltiOB. Cincinnati. Aeronauticft) Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-PattorHon AFB. Ohio. 

— Ilocinff Co,, Seattle, Wnsh. $6,503,000. Design, dcvelopmont and 
teut of mlBstlo trajectory prediction syBioms and relntod equipment. 
SGattlc. liallisllc Syfitoms Div. (AFSC), Norton AFB, Cullf. 

Lockheed MlssilcH and Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif. $6,510,340. 

ItOHonrclt and dovclo])mont work on a space pi'nKratn. Siinnyvnle, 
Space SysLoms Dtv. (AFSC), Los Angelos^ Gjillf. 

••' IlnycH International Corp*, Blrminghnin, Ala, $1,797,000. Inspec- 
tion and repair ns nocessary of C ISO aircraft. Warnei'-Roblns 
Air Matorlol Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga, 


Army To Get New 
Diving Equipment 

Two iiGw (living sets are being; type? classified for mili- 
tary procurement by the U.S. Army Materiel Command 
Engineer Research and Development Laboratories, Fort 
Helvoir, Va. 

The new diving sets are self-contained, open and closed 
circuit units, composed of commercially available compo- 
nents and will fill immediate requirements of the Army 
Special Forces. 

The open circuit set operates to depths of more than 
200 feet and eliminates the depth limitation and inherent 
dangers involved in oxygen-rebreathing SCUBA opera- 
tions. 

The closed circuit set operates at a depth of 2B feet 
but IS valuable because it does not cause tell-tale sui'face 
bubbles. 

Future Army procurement of diving equipment will de- 
pend on results of studies now being conducted to deter- 
mine complete needs, 


Mauler Program Terminated 

The Department of the Army is terminating its develop- 
ment program for the Mauler, which was to serve as a 
mobile a\r defense missile system for the protection of 
front line troops against high speed enemy aircraft and 
short range missiles and rockets. 

Technical difTiculties associated with mounting a fire 
control radar and guided missile launcher on the same ve- 
hicle caused significant delays and increased costs. De- 
velopment costs to complete Mauler would have been in 
excess of $180 million. 

As a result of problems encountered, extensive re- 
evaluation of Mauler was completed in the spring. This 
re-evaluation, taking into account recent improvements 
in the Hawk missile system and the promise of new typos 
of forward area defense systems significantly simpler and 
cheaper than Mauler, led the Army to question the wis- 
dom of continuing the development of Mauler to deploy- 
ment. The new systems involve combinations of automatic 
guns and th'i Chaparral (Sidewinder missiles mounted on 
a self-propelled vehicle) . 

Thus, although the technical feasibility of the Mauler 
system has now been established, the Army has decided 
to select the alternative systems for deployment. 

Effort under the present Mauler contract will he com- 
pleted prior to Sept. 80, l&GB, Studies are under way 
to determine what continued development of Mauler com- 
ponents may be of value to the U,S, or allied nations. 
Such elements as the infrared acquisition unit, acquisition 
radar and Mauler fuse show promise for such use. In ad- 
dition, technology and miniaturization techniques developed 
during the Mauler progrcim will be valuable in developing 
future compact air defense weapons systema, 

General Dynamics Corporation, at Pomona, Calif., has 
been the prime contractor for the Mauler. 


Improved Surveillance System 
Proposed for Ryukyus 

The Air Force has revealed that an airspace surveil- 
lance and weapons control system, similar in function to 
one being used in West Germany, is proposed for inata na- 
tion in the Ryukyu Islands, southwest of Japan, 

Through the use of semi-automatic data processing, 
the Ryukyus Air Defense System (RADS) will pick up aii' 
space intruders in its area almost instantly, strengthening 
considerably the defense capabilities of the U.S, Air Fai‘ce 
in that area, 

The system will consist of radar, ultra-fast comnuinica- 
tiona, data processors, display consoles and command 
posts where decision makers can direct manned or un- 
manned weapon interception. Returning aircraft can be 
directed home or to alternate bases throiurh use of the 
system. 

Although the Air Force has not yet specified the sys- 
tem's equipment, it has emphasized that ^‘o(T the .Hhclf" 
engineering techniques and component items be used 
rather than have the system based on new research and 
development, The finished system will have to meet main- 
tenance and performance criteria and be within an ac- 
ceptable cost range. 

Contractors will study Air Force goals for tlie projected 
system's performance, prepare design plans and select 
hardware they consider necessary to perform required 
functions. 

The Air Force Systems Command's Electronic Systems 
Division, Hanscom Field, Mass,, is handling acquisitions 
for RADS. 
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SYNCOM Communications Satellites 
Transferred to DOD 

Control of SYNCOM II and SYNCOM III communications satel- 
lites has been transferred from the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (NASA) to the Department of Defense with spe- 
cific assignments given to the Air Force and the Ai'my and sup- 
port activities assigned to the Navy. 

Last December Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara di- 
rected tlie Defense Communications Agency (DCA) to implement 
a memorandum of understanding between DOD and NASA after 
the civilian space agency reported it had completed experimental 
research and development activities with the two synchronous 
satellites. 

Three telemetry and command stations for support of SYNCOM 
will be operated by the Air Force. These stations are located in 
the Seychelle Islands (Indian Ocean), Hawaii and Guam, and will 
maintain precision control and positioning of the satellites. 

The Army will be responsible for the earth communications 
facilities that are used with the SYNCOM satellites except for 
two shipboard terminals operated by the Navy. The Army Satel- 
lite Communications Agency will continue to conduct communica- 
tion testing. The Army’s Strategic Communications Command will 
man and operate all ground terminals. 

The earth complex is composed of a fixed station at Camp 
Roberts, Calif.; transportable stations at Hawaii; Clark Air Ba-se, 
Republic of the Philippines; Asmara, Eritrea; and two transport- 
able stations located in Southeast Asia. 

The facilities will be under the direction of the Defense Com- 
munications Agency. 

The IISNS Kingsport, a shipboard communication terminal, is 
presently employed to support technical tests conducted via the 
SYNCOM satellites. 

Test traffic, both voice and teletype, has been passed success- 
fully between all stations. 

SYNCOM III, launched Aug. 19, 1964, will be maintained at 
a position between 170° and 174° East longitude and SYNCOM II, 
launched July 26, 1963, will drift between 65° and 80° East Longi- 
tude. Both are in orbit at an altitude of about 22,300 miles. 

NASA will continue to receive reports on the telemetry from 
the two satellites from DOD and will continuously evaluate their 
perfoi’mance in space. 


POSTAGE AND FEES PAID 


Technical Data Study 
Contract Awarded 

The Defense Supply Agency 
has awarded a 11)168,000 contract 
to North American Aviation, 
Inc., to determine how scientists 
and engineers acquire and use 
technical data in the nation’s in- 
dustrial research and develop- 
ment laboratories. 

The study is being conducted 
by DOD to Increase the Depart- 
ment’s capabilities to serve the 
Government, as well ns the sci- 
entific and industrial communi- 
ties. The new study supplements 
a similar in-house study recently 
completed which was designed 
to determine how DOD scien- 
tists and engineers use technical 
information. 

North American’s Space and 
Information Systems Division, 
at Downey, Calif., will conduct 
the nationwide six-month sur- 
vey. The Office of the Director 
of Technical Information, Oflice 
of the Director of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering, and the 
Advanced Research Projects 
Agency will administer the sur- 
vey. The Defense Documenta- 
tion Center will monitor it. 

Approximately 100 selected 
industrial installations through- 
out the country will be visited 
for the purpose of interviewing 
research, development, test and 
evaluation scientists and engi- 
neers. The National Security 
Industrial Association assisted 
DOD in selecting the installa- 
tions to be visited. 
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Why Vietnam 

In the foreword to “Why Vietnam” reprinted below, Preside 
Johnson introduces a report of vital slg’niticance to all Aniericai 
Published in magazine form, “Why Vietnam” is available from t 
Supei'intendant of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Ofli( 
Washington, D. C. 20402, at a price of 30 cents. 

My fellow Americans; 

Once again in man’s age-old struggle for a better life and a 
world of peace, the wisdom, courage and compassion of the 
American people are being put to the test. This is the meaning 
of the tragic conflict in Vietnam. 

In meeting the present challenge, it is essential that mir 
people seek understanding, and that our leaders speak with 
candor. 

I have therefore directed that this report to the American 
people be compiled and widely distributed. In its pages you will 
find statements on Vietnam by three leaders of your Govern- 
ment — by your President, your Secretary of State and your 
Secretary of Defense. 

These statements were prepared for different audiences aud 
they reflect the differing responsibilities of each speaker. The 
congressional testimony has been edited to avoid undue repeti- 
tion and to incorporate the sense of the discussions that en- 
sued. 

Together, they construct a clear definition of America’s role 
in the Vietnam conflict: 

— the dangers and hopes that Vietnam holds for all free men 

— the fullness and limits of our national objectives in a Avar 
we did not seek 

— the constant effort on our part to bring this Avar we do 
not desire to a quick and honorable end. 

Lyndon B. Johnson 


Navy to Reactivate Thirty-Nine 
Ships and Landing Craft 

Twenty-tliree ships and 16 landing craft in the U.S. Navy ai 
National Defense Reserve Fleets will be activated to meet i 
creased requirements resulting from current operations in Sout 
east Asia. 

The 39 ships and other units scheduled for activation and t 
Reserve Fleet from which they will come are: 

Fleet Oiler TAPPAHANNOCK (AO-43)— National Defense B 
serve Fleet, Beaumont, Tex. 

Attack Cargo Ship VIRGO (AKA-20) — National Defense I 
serve Fleet, Olympia, Wash. To be activated as an ammuniti 
ship (AE). 

Attack Cargo Ship CHARA (AKA-58) — National Defense I 
serve Fleet, Astoria, Ore. To be activated as an ammunition s! 
(AE). 

Seventeen Tank Landing Ships (LST’s) — Six from the Atlan 
and 11 from Pacific Reserve Fleet. 

Three Gasoline Tankers (AOG’s) — One from the Atlantic a 
two from the Pacific National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

Sixteen Utility Landing Craft (LCU’s) — Taken from both j; 
cific and Atlantic Navy Reserve Fleets. 

When activated, all vessels will be assigned as units of tlie U 
Pacific Fleet. Decisions regarding the assignment of private a 
Navy shipyards to conduct the activations are expected in the n« 
future. 


The Deep Submergence Rescue Vehicle 

by 

Samuel Feldman 

Head, Deep Submergence Vehicle Program 
U. S» Navy Special Projects Oflice 


^ In the past year, the Navy has taken a major step 
towards opening the door to the Inner Space 
the Oceans. As the SPUTNIK event launched the 
^ lilted States into its vast space program, so it was 
the unfortunate THRESHER disaster sparked and 
* ^5! vitalized the Navy^s interest in the ocean depths. 

Shortly after the THRESHER went down with 129 
aboard in April 1963, the Secretary of the Navy 
^fcablished the Deep Submergence Systems Review 
^^iip (DSSRG) uncfer Rear Admiral E. C. Stephan, 
y (Ret.), to examine tlie Navy's capabilities for 
ocean rescue, search and recovery. After a 
tlioa-ou^h review, the DSSRG found that the Navy's 
^^I>abihty to work in the deep ocean medium was ex- 
^i'Giifiely limited, and that had the THRESHER bot- 
f^orned at her collapse depth, with hull intact, our exist- 
rescue systems woukf have been inadequate, 

-A.S a result of recommendations of the DSSRG study, 
tl'ie Chief of Naval Material established the Deep Sub- 
gier*^ence Systems Project (DSSP) under the Director, 
Special Projects. In compliance with Specific Opera- 
tional Requirements and Advanced Development Oojec- 
^vos issued by the Chief of Naval Operations, the 
b>SSP program has been divided into four major ele- 
^nents: 

I Submarine Location, Escape and Rescue 

IL-ocation, Provide the capability to locate a distressed 
sul>Tnarine and retideve data to assist investigators in 
de termining the cause and nature of the casualty. Aids 
to investigation will be installed on all United States 
combatant submarines and will include such items as 
piiigrers, data capsule buoys and tethered radio buoys. 
Installation of these equipments will be pliased with the 
normal overhaul cycle of the submarines. 

Escape. A three-part program to improve the present 
3ul3marinG escape capability is planned: 

• To increase the possibilities for survival of escaping 
personnel, immersion suits and one-man life rafts will 
30 procured. These equipments will be purchased in 
iiifUeient quantity to provide suits and rafts for 110% 
)f the submarine ci^ew complement in each of the siili- 
norine’s two escape compartments. The initial procure- 
nent will be completed during FY 1967, 

• Free ascent escape will be improved by providing 
;ul>rriarine personnel with more frequent training and 
)y progressively increasing the training requirement from 
;he present 50-foot ascents to a planned depth of 200 
;eet. Initially, a select group of trainees will receive 100- 
'oot escape training and the effectiveness of this train- 

studied and evaluated. Upon the successful conclu- 
iicn\ of these studies, implementation of a 200-foot 
‘scape training program will commence. 

• Open sea ascent, from depths up to 600 feet, will be 
on ducted in PY 1969 to demonstrate the feasibility of 
iinet^gency exit from a disabled submarine at greater 
[epths. 

Eoscue, A new rescue system is being developed to 
rescue of surviving submarine personnel under 
^11 -weather conditions, under ice and at depths as great 

Bubmarine collapse depths. The overall rescue system 
v-Cll include three units, each unit containing two sub- 
aex'sibles, a surface support ship and associated equip- 
tienfc. In order to provide rapid response to a disaster 

where in the world, tlie rescue vehicle will be de- 
ig-ned to be air transportable and will be carried to the 
cene of operations aboard a nuclear submarine in a 
fashion. Each vehicle will have a crew of 
men and be capable of transferring 12-14 sur- 
iV'Oi's on each trip from the disabled submarine to the 
jyi other" submarine. 


H. Search and Small Object Recovery 

Presently, more than 80% of the ocean volume lies be- 
yond the reach of Navy operating capabilities. The de- 
velopment of this system will permit survey, investiga- 
tions and recovery of small objects from depths to 20,000 
feet — about 98% of the ocean Aoor. To evaluate technical 
concepts, a 6,000-foot search test vehicle will be con- 
structed to be followed by two 20,000-foot operational 
search units. Each unit will be composed of two sub- 
mersible vehicles and an associated surface vessel with 
support and checkout equipment. These units will pro- 
vide the Navy a two -ocean, deep sea search and re- 
trieval capability. 

II, Man-ln-the-Sea 

The Man-in-the-Sea Program is aimed at extending 
man's capability of working under water — at greater 
depths and for longer durations of time. More spe- 
ciftcally, the objectives of this part of the program are 
to perform the following types of work at continental 
shelf depths: 

♦ Locate, identify and describe conditions of distressed 
submarines. 

• Effect rapid and elhcient submarine rescue and es- 
cape, 

• Carry out underwater salvage and construction. 

♦ Recover or neutralize objects of military importance. 

• Inspect, maintain and repair undenvater emplace- 
ments. 

♦ Research, explore and exploit the continental shelf. 

This program will provide man the capability of living 

and working in the deep sea environment at ambient 
pressure rather than at normal atmospheric conditions. 

It is ultimately planned to extend this diving capa- 
bility down to the physiological limits of man — which 
is now estimated between 600-1,000 feet, 

IV. Large Object Salvage 

Provide the capability to recover large objects, includ- 
ing sunken ships, reciuiring a deadweight lift of up to 
1,000 tons from continental shelf depths (approximately 
600-800 feet). To accomplish this mission, external lift 
will be supplied primarily by new sets of collapsible 
pontoons with a combined buoyancy of 1,000 tons. Under- 
water work will be accomplished by divers equipped with 
the appropriate tools and devices. The medical and 
physiological research and development required for 
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safely conducting deep diving work will be provided 
by the Man-iii-the-Sea Program. Additionally, feasibility 
studies and prototype development will be conducted 
to resolve the problems associated with salvage opera- 
tions at submarine collapse depths and provide buoyancy 
for an external lift of 1,000 tons. Investigation, object 
preparation and rigging will be done by a manned sub- 
mersible vehicle developed under the Rescue or ^ Search 
Program. This system, with surface support equipments 
and vessels, will introduce a totally new salvage capa- 
bility within the fleet. 

The Rescue and Search Systems involve the develop- 
ment of two radically new small deep submersible 
vehicles. The rescue vehicle will have a depth range of 
about 6,000 feet and will be capable of rescuing pei’- 
sonnel from a disabled submarine do^vn to its collapse 
depth. The search vehicle will liave a depth capability 
of 20,000 feet and be equipped with advanced search 
and manipulator devices to accomplish undersea work. 

I shall describe herein the rescue veliicle for which 
a design and fabrication contract will be awarded in 
late 1965. We have recently issued a Request for Pro- 
posal soliciting from industry technical proposals for the 
design, fabrication, assembly and evaluation of the first 
prototype rescue vehicle. 

The primary mission of the Rescue System is to rescue 
personnel from a sunken submarine in as rapid a re- 
sponse time as possible. In order to meet this mission, 
we have established an operational goal for providing 
an all-weather capability in which rescue operations could 
be accomplished within 24 hours of a distress signal alert. 
Because of the limitations imposed by surface sea condi- 
tions on the present Auxiliary Submarine Rescue Ship 
(ASR) — McCann Chamber system, it was decided that 
tlie complete rescue system be capable of operation totally 
submerged. This not only removed the free surface as a 
constraint but would also permit I'escue operations under 
the ice. 

In order to achieve this rapid ^ response time, all- 
weather capability, we are designing a vehicle which 
will be both air-transportable and capable of piggy-back 
transport on a mother submarine. In a typical mission 
sequence, the following procedure may be used; 

1. Disabled submarine releases a distress alert. 

2. Upon receipt of distress signal, the nearest rescue 
unit is alerted. 

3. The rescue vehicle is transported to airfield on a 
siiecial trailer tinick. 

4. The vehicle and special pallet is loaded in a C-141A 
aircraft and flown to an airport nearest the port of 
disaster, 

5. TJie vehicle is tiaicked to the nearest port for off- 
loading onto either a surface craft or mother submarine. 

6. The support ship (surface or submarine) will pro- 
ceed to the disaster area and launch the rescue vehicle. 

7. The rescue vehicle will proceed to the sunken sub- 
marine and mate to the escape hatch. 
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8. Personnel will be transferred to the rescue vchic 
and transported to the mother ship. Repeat trii>s will I 
made as required to complete the rescue operation. ^ 

A preliminary design lias been completed on the rose) 
vehicle, resulting in the following characteristics; 

• Length: 42 feet, 

• Diameter: 8 feet. 

• Weight; 50,000 pounds. 

• Depth; 3,500 feet. 

• Speed; 6 knots maximum, 3 knots for 12 hours. 

• Personnel's crew, 12 rescuees. 

Figure 1 shows an artist's concept of the rescue vchicl 
Figures 2 and 3 show a preliminary arrangement < 
major hardware and external sensors, such as sonar, Hgbl 
television, etc. 

There were two major considerations which dictate 
the concept and configuration finally selected: tho mat 
rial, size and shape of the manned pressure capstit 
and the type of propulsion system. 

A number of pressure hull configurations were closel 
studied, including a single sphere, double interconnectc 
spheres, a cylinder and, finally, the triple sphere concej 
adopted. An intensive study was also made of alternali^ 
materials such as high-strength steels, titanium and ali 
minium. Of prime consideration in making a choice i 
pressure capsule were the following factors: 

• Structural strengtii. 

• Internal space available. 

• Internal and external arrangements. 

• Weight/displacement ratio. 

• Material faDricability. 

• Flexibility for secondary missions. 

• Air transportability. 

The three- sphere concept chosen for the rescue vehici 
provides an excellent mating bell location, requires no dh 
assembly prior to air transport, permits a very desirabl 
internal arrangement, provides compartmentation for o\ 
erator safety during the rescue mission and furllu 
allows more fiexibility for secondary missions, i.o., Maj 
in-the-Sea support, oceanographic explorations, etc. j 

Although titanium would provide a better weight-dh 
placement ratio, HY-140 was selected for tlie proaswr 
null because it offers a higher confidence level in abilil 
to fabricate the vehicle within our time .schedule. 

The selection of a propulsion and control system is pci 
haps the most critical factor in achieving the hi^il 
maneuverable vehicle required for tho rescue mission. Tli 
underwater mating of the rescue vehicle with the simkc 
submarine is a difficult problem, to say the least. It n 
quires precise control at zero speed in the presence of cui 
rents and other flow irregularities, plus tho ability to ei 
tablish a leak-proof seal between the two vehicles. I 
effect, we are attempting to develop an imdorwatc 
helicopter capability of hovering over our points of it 
tevest. 

An intensive study of alternative propulsion system 
was made on; 

(Continued on page 1| 
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The Requirement For 
Aerospace Propulsion 
Test Facilities 

by 

Brig, Gen. Lee V. Gosslck, USAF 
Commander, Arnold Engineering Development Center 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn. 


Brig. Geu, Lee V. Gossick, 
USAF 


Man’s progress in flight has been governed essentially 
by the performance, efficiency and reliability of the pro- 
pulsion systems he has developed for his aircraft, missiles, 
satellites and spacecraft. 

This does not imply that the aerodynamic, materials, 
structures, chemistry and electronic scientiflc disciplines 
are not important; but, rather that propulsion require- 
ments are frequently the pacing technology. 

Aerospace Progress Depends on Propulsion 

* Wilbur and Orville Wright solved their basic aerody- 
namic problems in wind tunnels and with gliders, but their 
first powered flight had to wait until they developed a 
lightweight engine that could sustain flight of the catapult- 
launched Wright Flyer. 

^ Today, there are many critically important technical 
disciplines which confront us, They include development 
and reliable launch and recovery systems for spacecraft 
and satellites, improved re-entry vehicles, low-altitude 
supersonic and hypersonic vehicles and practical and de« 
pcndable VTOL and STOL aircraft, to name only a few, 

However, our success or failure in developing these 
types of aerospace craft will depend lai’gely upon the 
availability of the advanced propulsion systems they re- 
quire, 

Because of the great emphasis on development of ballis- 
tic missiles, satellites and spacecraft during the past dec- 
ade, the manpower and money allotted to the challenge 
that still confronts us in achieving impi'oved flight within 
the earth’s atmosphere has been assigned a lower priority. 

I The late Dr. Theodore von Karman expressed his con- 
cern with this oversight several years ago. He pointed out 
that we still have a long way to go in attaining optimum 
xise of the earth’s atmosphere to develop much more effi- 
cient air-breathing propulsion systems. 

General Bernard Schriever, Commander of the Air 
Force Systems Command, emphasized the need for em- 
phasis on propulsion development in the June IDflS issue 
of the Defense Indn^stry Bulletin (*^The U.S. Air Force 
Interest in Advanced Propulsion”). He said that propul- 
sion is ”a pacing area of technology, in the development 
of new aeronautical and space vehicles, as well as the 
true aerospace vehicles which are versatile enough to 
operate efllciently both within and outside the earth’s 
atmosphere,” 

Propulsion Progress Depends on Facilities 

There is an important corollary to General Schxdever’s 
statement. If propulsion is a pacing factor in aerospace 

K progress, adequate propulsion ground test facilities are, 
in turn, the pacing factor for propulsion progress, 



This, I believe, is an important fact which is frequently 
overlooked. 

The air-breathing turbojets and ramjets, the solid and 
liquid propellant rockets and the electric propulsion de- 
vices of the future must be developed primarily in large 
supersonic propulsion wind tunnels, high altitude engine 
test cells or space simulation chambers capable of simulat- 
ing the wide range of flight environments they will en- 
counter in flight. 

Ground Testing Advantages 

During the past five years, there has been a significant 
increase in ground testing propulsion systems. This has 
been directed by the requirement to stay abreast of the 
development of new aerospace vehicles. This trend also 
illustrates the growing recognition of the advantages in 
testing an engine in a realistically simulated flight en- 
vironment before committing it to actual fliglit, 

However, besides the obvious opportunities to save sub- 
stantial amounts of development time and money, there 
arc a mmiber of other important advantages in ground 
testing that are not as widely recognized. For example: 

• Precise measurements, more accurate than those 
which can be computed in actual flight, may be obtained 
by means of a carefully instrumented test stand. 

• A larger volume of test data can be obtained. Several 
hundred instrumentation lines attached to the test unit can 
provide a considerably greater volume of data than could 
be obtained by telemetry links with a vehicle in actual 
flight. 

• Direct close-up observation of the test item by means 
of high-speed cameras and video monitors is a valuable 
advantage when unexpected phenomena or failures are 
encountered and, in the event of a failure, tho damaged 
test item is available for post-fire examination. 

^ • Specific conditions can bo re-created with a much 
higher degree of precision than is possible in actual flight. 
Test conditions have a high degree of “repeatability.” 

• Random excursions or instabilities in thrust vectors 
can be detected and measured with a high degree of pre- 
cision. This is particularly important in solid-propellant 



World’s largest altitude test cell for test firing rocket 
engines up to 500,000 pounds of thrust. This Propulsion 
Engine Test Cell (J-4) is part of the Rocket Test Facility 
at the Air Force’s Arnold Center, The exhaust gasses are 
captured by an imderground chamber 250 feet deep and 
100 feet ill diameter. 
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rocket motors. In some cases, it is also important to meas- 
ure deviations in the thrust vectors while the motor is 
spun on the thrust stand. 

Typical Test Problem 

These generalized advantages cover relatively broad 
areas of investigation within which there is a myriad of 
problems which may be considered as typical of propulsion 
tests in flight simulation laboratories. To mention .a few 
examples: "chuffing'' or residual thrust after the pre- 
scribed burnout of a solid-propellant rocket motor; de- 
structive base heating resulting from the recirculation of 
exhaust gases in the clustered nozzles; failure or an un- 
cooled nozzle extension in a simulated high-altitude en- 
vironment; ignition failure in an ultra-high altitude 
environment; prohibitive inlet distortion in a turbojet or 
ramjet at certain attitudes at various altitudes and veloc- 
ities; combustion or structural instabilities in various 
modes of operation; failure to achieve a re-start in a tur- 
bojet at certain velocities and altitudes; unexpected arcing 
in an ion-engine package when subjected to rapid, transient 
low pressure conditions simulating decompression when 
ejected from a protective shroud, 

Propulsion Test Objectives 

Simply stated, the testing of propulsion systems in 
ground test facilities is basically concerned with determin- 
ing the effects of altitude, velocity and temperature on the 
engines and their components. More specifically, the major 
points of testing in propulsion ground test facilities are: 

Turbojets and Ramjets. Determining inlet-engine 
compatibility; documenting design performance in pre- 
liminary flight rating tests; determining combustion and 
thermal characteristics, nozzle exit conditions and struc- 
tural adequacy at critical flight conditions; investigating 
the adequacy of automatic or manual control systems. 

Rocket Motors. Determining performance — measuring 
thrust and impulse; documenting nozzle reliability, efll- 
ciency and durability; investigating thermal character- 
istics; determining ignition, mixing and combustion char- 
acteristics; and investigating certain dynamic effects as 
spinning, staging, acceleration and vibration. 



Underground exhaust chamber. Almost 200 feet below 
ground level, a test crewman looks up at the diffuser, 
winch captures exhaust of rocket engines having up to 
500,000 pounds of thrust, being tested in the largest of ten 
high ultiture test cells at the Air Forceps Arnold Center* 


Electric Propulsion Devices. Determining general per- 
formance and adequacy of controls, investigating the effect 
of high -vacuum environments and of thermal loads im- 
posed by solar radiation and the heat sink of space; de- 
termining the interactions of adjacent systems and com- 
ponents. 

Major Advances Required 

During the past 20 years, propulsion technology has ad- 
vanced at an extremely rapid rate. It has been a quick, 
long step from the reciprocating engines of World War 11, 
to the turbojets and ramjets, the rocket engines and prac- 
tical electric space propulsion. 

During the next decade, advances in aerospace programs 
will depend upon major advances in propulsion technology 
— and in the scientific disciplines embraced by the tech- 
nology such as materials, fuels, structures and electronics, 
The goal of developing such major systems as the super- 
sonic transport, hypersonic manned aircraft, recoverable \ 
space boosters and a variety of advanced space and satellite 
systems can be translated into real requirements for such 
propulsion systems as the high-pass turbojet, the super- 
sonic burning or combustion ramjet commonly identified 
as "Scramjet,” perhaps a practical dual-cycle engine 
which can make the transition from turbojet to ramjet 
and an array of reliable, highly efficient electrical pro- 
pulsion devices and chemical rocket motors. 

Development of these advanced propulsion systems — the 
ones that will be required in the 1970-1980 period — is 
going to require a new generation of ground test facilities. 
These facilities require a long time to plan, design, fund 
and build, due to the complex technologies involved. With- 
out advances in ground test facilities, progress in the field 
of aerospace propulsion will be jeopardized. 

To insure the most rapid and economical devclopmoiit 
of future aerospace systems, wc must take immediate steps 
to insure that adequate ground tost facilities for pro- 
pulsion systems are planned, designed, funded and built * 
without delay. 


Army Will Activate New Division 
and Three Separate Brigades 

The U.S, Army will activate an infantrj^ division of 
about 14,000 men and three brigades consisting of about 
3,800 men each by early 1966. 

Plans call for one brigade to be organized at Fort 
Devens, Mass., in October 1966, another at Fort Camp- 
bell, Ky., in January 1966 and the third at Port Ron- 
ning, Ga., in February 1906. Each brigade will consist 
of three infantry battalions, one artillery battalion and ^ 
other support, command and control units. 

The new division will be activated in December of this 
year at a location to be announced later, Designations of 
all the new units will also be announced later, 

Each of the new units will be built around a nucleus of 
experienced officers and non-commissioned officers drawn 
from other elements of the active Army. The balance of 
the unit's strength will be made \ip of newly enlisted or 
inducted men. 

Personnel of the division, and the brigade to bo acti- 
vated in October, will be given basic combat training 
and advanced individual training in the units rather than 
at Army training centers. Men to be assigned to the 
remaining brigades will be put tlu'ough the training cen- 
ters and will have completed basic and advanced individual 
training by the time they report to their brigades. This 
system will provide for the simultaneous training of the 
greatest possible number of men during the time the AvmyW 
is expanding the capacity of its training centers. 
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Dofonse Confrcict Audit Agency Assumes Control 
Of Contract Audit Operations 


Effective July 1, 19G5, the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency <DCAA) assumed technical control over all De- 
partment of Defense contract audit operations. Planning 
for the take-over was initiated in January of this year 
following Secretary McNamara's decision in December 
19G4 to consolidate tlie contract audit organizations of the 
three Military Departments and establish the new agency. 

The DCAA’s a,ssigned mission is the performance of all 
necessary contract auditing for the Department of Defense 
and the^ Military Departments and, in .so doing, to provide 
accounting and financial advisory services as required in 
connection with the negotiation, administration and settle- 
ment of contracts and subcontracts. DC A A will also pro- 
j vide contract audit service to other Government agencies 
where arrangements for such service are made. 

Contractors are, of course, interested in knowing what 
impact tlie new agency will have on them. Mr, William 
15. Petty, director of the agency, has advised that it is his 
intention and objective to make tliis impact as light as 
possible and that every effort will be made to operate in a 
manner which will be constructive and beneficial, 

Substantial benefits are calculated to accrue both to tlie 
Government and to its contractors by reason of the con- 
solidation. What are the benefits that may accrue to con- 
tractors? Following are some examples which come to 
mind. 

Promptue.ss of Audit Service, The total DCAA audit 
personnel complement is understandably much larger than 
the contract audit staff of any one of its predecessor 
organisations. This condition will permit better deploy- 
ment of the total audit staff in the interest of move 
timely audit service. Consolidation of contract audit has 
i also eliminated the need for numerous interagency re- 
quests for assist audits which operated to lengthen the 
time frame for completing many audits. 

Continuity of Audit Cognizance. With the activation of 
the DCAA, there is no longer any need for tri-service 
audit coordination at a contractor location. Audit coordina- 
tion was a technique used by the departmental auiiit 
services to avoid multi-service audit at the same con- 
tractor location, The audit service of the department with 
total dollar preponderance of auditable contracts would 
bo assigned the responsibility for all required audit work 
regardless of whether it was for the Army, Navy, Air 
Force, or other Government office. The system had much 
to ro com mend it, However, it resulted in some problems 
to contractors when audit cognizance changed from one 
audit service to another. 

Uniformity of Audit Approach. Operating us separate, 
autonomous entities, the departmental contract audit serv- 
ices could not avoid developing shades of difference in 
audit approach. Cumulatively, the differences became most 
I marked upon change of audit cognizance at a contractors 
location from one of the departmental audit agencies to 
another. On such an occasion it became necessary for 
contractor personnel to adjust to the requirements of the 
incoming audit service while ‘‘unlearning” the require- 
ments of its predecessor. Areas where differences among 
llio audit services were apt to exist included details of 
audit procedures, format and content of audit reports and, 
in some cases, audit views as to acceptability of specific 
cost items. This will no longer exist under DCAA, Uniform 
audit and reporting procedures will apply across the 
board to all DCAA audits. The best features of predeces- 
sor Army, Navy and Air Force instructions and pro- 
cedures will be utilized, 

EffectivenesH of Cominunicntion. Activation of DCAA as 
the sole contract audit organization within the Depart- 
ment of Defense has created a climate which is conducive 
to most effective communication at management levels 
between the contract audit function and contractors, in- 
(livid u ally or collectively, on matters of contract audit 
significance. In a spirit of mutual understanding and re- 


spect for each other’s responsibilities and objectives, the 
atmosphere can be exploited to the benefit of both Govern- 
ment and the contractor. Routine matters, as well as most 
other audit matters of concern to the contractors, can and 
will be resolved at the field auditor level. However, con- 
tractors are assured that audit management at every level 
in DCAA is available for discussion and resolution of 
problems and for consideration of suggestions for im- 
proving DCAA /contractors relations. 

Cooperation with Contractors. DCAA is keenly aware 
that industry is a major partner in the country's con- 
tinuing effort to obtain the high quality military hard- 
ware and the research and development necessary to 
advance our defense posture. The Secretary of Defense 
has called for increased cooperation between the Govern- 
ment and its contractors to achieve this goal. Through 
training and experience, DCAA auditors have learned to 
recognize that the legitimate motivation of contractors to 
maximize their profits on defense contracts is not in con- 
flict with audit’s responsibility to review contract cost 
representations and make appropriate recommendations 
and suggestions to contracting officers. DCAA's organiza- 
tional alignment within the Department of Defense fosters 
the professionally independent status of the auditors in 
the performance of their examinations and the formula' 
tion of their conclusions, DCAA management will continue 
to remind its auditors that the exercise of this inde- 
pendence imposes a responsibility on each of them for 
self-appraisal to assure that their position is at all times 
objective and sound. Major emphasis will also continue 
to be pla(:cd on professional competence, high integrity 
and fairmindedness as basic requisites in the reviews and 
evaluation of contractors’ cost representations, 

The advantages from the Government’s side include 
reduced cost of audit through more efficient staff utiliza- 
tion, elimination of duplication in regional ofiice adminis- 
tration, ability to provide better training in audit tech- 
niques and audit management, greater uniformity in cost 
interpretations and strengthening of the procurement 
liaison program. 

While day to day operations are under the control of the 
director of the agency^ a Defense Contract Audit Ad- 
visory Council has been established to monitor its per- 
formance, The council members consist of: the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Chairman; the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Comptroller), Alternate Chairman; the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Installations and Logis- 
tics) ; the Assistant Secretaries of the Military Depart- 

(Coniimied on page 24) 



Mr. William B. Petty, Director, Defense Contract Audit 
Agency (DCAA). Prior to his apijointment to DCAA in 
January 1965, Mr, Petty was Deputy Comptroller of the 
Air Force, He also held several other positions in the Air 
Forc(! in the contract auditing field, Mr, Petty holds an 
AB degree from the University of Illinois and is a Certi- 
fied Public Accountant* 
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Reliability 

Keystone Of The Space Age 

by 

Maj. Gen. G. F. Keeling, USAF 
Dep. Chief of Staff, Procurement & Production 
Headquarters, Air Force System Command 



Reliability is the keystone of the space age, To meet the 
challenge of space, we must direct a concerted effort to 
the design of vehicles that enjoy reliability far beyond 
that required in an earth bound environment, 

During the development of the Minuteman ballistic mis- 
sile, the Ballistic Systems Division of the Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, in conjunction with North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., established a series of specifications designed to 
guarantee the highest attainable degree of reliability in 
electronic parts being programmed into the Minuteman 
weapon system. 

These specifications (MILr-38100 Series) defined in de- 
tail the quantitative reliability requirements of specific 
parts and established the test and demonstration pro- 
cedures to verify that the spec reliability had actually 
been achieved. 

To ensure the continued production of parts of estal)- 
lished reliability, the Air Force has issued MIL-STD-839, 
which directs the use of parts of established reliability of 
future Air Force programs. The qualified parts list of this 
MILr-STD will be expanded as rapidly as new qualifiers 
are verified. 

The Space Parts Wox^king Group, composed of repre- 
sentatives from industry, the Military Services and NASA, 
studied in depth the requirements for units to be utilized 
in space. They found that the moat reliable parts developed 
under the Minuteman program were only marginal for 
space probes as well as for manned and unmanned orbital 
vehicles, 

Using the base lines developed for the Minuteman specie 
fications as a departure point, the Working Group ex- 
panded these parts specifications to satisfy the most 
urgent current space reliability requix’ements, 

Quantitative reliability requirements are now manda- 
tory in all new Air Force contracts, and we will continue 
to use these quantitative requirements to an even greater 
extent. Applying quantitative requirements for reliability 
to our contracts has given us problems which must be 
solved. 

One of these is the fi’equent difficulty of measuring the 
quantitative characteristics in systems, subsystems and 
components. This problem has opened wide the field of 
reliability demonstration. Specialists are required in sta- 
tistics of reliability and in engineering: analysis. Tech- 
niques of testing will have to be devised. New environmen- 
tal chambers and controls will have to be constructed to 
simulate either expected real-life environments or more 
severe environments for accelerated testing. Reseax*ch must 
be performed to successfully exploit the time and money- 
saving techniques of accelerated testing, as well as the 
physics of aging and failure, 


A second problem pertaining to quantitative reliability 
requirements is the definition of failure itself. This is 
necessary to determine compliance with contractually 
stated quantitative reliability requirements. Today there 
are still gray areas which have to be made either black 
or white. In a recent reliability demonstration program, 
the test equipment was very complex — moi'e complex than 
the system under test itself. When the teat got under way, 
we started getting failures; some were valid failures of 
the system, but most were test equipment failures. As a 
I’esult, the isolation of true failures oecame our most iin* 
portant pi’oblem. 

Third, we must consider the analysis of where and when 
to apply high reliability effort. High reliability carries a 
price tag — if not in dollars, then in time, in weight or in 
space. The high cost of reliability forces us to be selec- 
tive. We cannot afford to spread the sweet icing of reli- 
ability over the entire cake. Since we must reserve it for 
the most critical components and systems, there is an in- 
creasing need for analysis of the trade-offs of reliability, 
dollar cost, time, weight and space. 

Fourth, we must impi’ove communication between the 
many Government agencies and the industry design 
gi’oups, since basic design almost always predetermines 
reliability, We must devise a more uniformly acceptable 
symbology, and we need a system that will provide rapid 
knowledge of the classification, availability and design 
criteria for old items available on the mai'kct as well as 
the newer technologies such as integrated circuits. 

This brief review of the problem ai^eas should not 
obscui^e the pi’ogress that has been made in achieving 
quantitative reliability in many Air Force programs. Now 
Air Force and industry must renew their efforts to solve 
jointly the problems that remain. The challenge is Iicx^q; 
the initiative is up to us. 


Design Study Contractors 
Named for V/STOL Fighter 

The U.S. Air Force has named four contractors to take 
part in a design study effort on an advanced vertical short 
take-off and landing (V/STOL) tactical fighter program. 

The contracts, which will be funded at approximately $1 
million each, were awarded to Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
Burbank, Calif.; McDonnell Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, Mo.; 
Republic Aviation Corp., Farniingdale, N. Y.; and The 
Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Purpose of the six-month studies is to obtain informa- 
tion on various V/STOL fighter designs. The studios will 
cover vaiMOus aii’craft configurations for tactical missions, 
including close support of ground troops. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is funding parallel 
studies with two Gorman firms. 

These design studies will permit the evaluation of var- 
ious industry concepts for a V/STOL tactical fighter. 


Civil Defense Course 
Sponsored by OCD 

The Office of Civil Defense (OCD), Department of De- 
fense, is sponsoring thi’ee courses in nuclear defense 
planning to be held at colleges and universities throughout 
the nation during the 1965-6G academic year. 

Professional ai^chitects and engineei^s interested in civil 
defense are invited to enroll in the courses free of clmrge,- 
The study programs, taught by college professors under 
contract by OCD, are titled Fallout Shelter Analj;siS| 
Protective Construction and Environmental Engineering. 

Specific infoi'mation on locations, course content and 
enrollment pi'ocedures can be obtained by contacting the 
nearest state or local civil defense office or regional office 
of OCD, Regional offices are located at Harvard, Masa.j 
Olney, Md.j Thomasville, Ga.; Denton, Tex.; Battle Greek 
Mich,; Denver, Colo.; Santa Rosa, Calif, and Everett,!! 
Wash. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Timothy W. Stanley* formerly 
on the Policy Planning Staff, Office oV 
the Asst. Secretary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs), has been 
appointed Assistant to the Secretary 
of Defense for NATO Force Plan- 
ning, a newly created position. 

Maj. Gen, Charles J, Tinimes, 
USA, is the new Dir., Remote Area 
Conflict {Project AGILE), Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. He re- 
placed Maj, Gen. R. H. Wienecke, 
USA (UelO. 

Maj. Gen. Ray .T. Laux, USA, 
former Commander, Defense Sub- 
sistence Supply Center, has become 
Commander, Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. He succeeds 
HAdin, James S. Dietz, USN, who has 
assumed command of the Navy Sup- 
ply Center, Norfolk, Va. 

Maj. Gen. James C. Sherrill, USAF, 
has been designated Dep. Dir. for 
Transportation, J-4, The Joint Staff, 
Office of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

Brig, Gen. David I. Licbman, USAF, 
has been assigned as Military As- 
sistant to the Asst, Secretary of De- 
fense (Public Affairs), He replaces 
Capt, Hugh Robinson, USN, who has 
been reassigned to the Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations, Capt, Lloyd V, 
Young, USN, has been assigned as 
Special Assistant to the Dep. Asst. 
Secretary of Defense (Public Affairs). 

Lt, Col. Hugh B, Mitchell, USAF, 
MC, has been appointed Dep. Dir., 
Armed Forces Radiobiology Research 
In.stitute, replacing Col. Carl L, Han- 
sen, Jr., who has retired. 

Maj. Gilbert M. Billings, USAF, has 
been assigned to the Business & 
Labor DIv., Office of Asst. Secretary 
of Defense (Public Affairs), 

ARMY 

Brig. Gen, M. J, Reichel has been 
designated Director of Transportation, 

Brig. Gen, Roger M. Lilly is the 
Commanding General of the Auto- 
matic Data Field Systems Command, 
Fort Bel voir, Va., a new organiza- 
tion. 

Brig, Gen. Howard P. Persons, 
former Dep. Commanding (general for 
Air Defense Systems, U. S. Army 
Missile Command, has been reassigned 
ns Asst. Chief of Staff for Operations, 
Training, Plans Combat Develop- 
ment, TJ. S. Army Air Defense Com- 
ma7Kl, Ent AFB, Colo. Col. C. C. Har- 
vey, Jr., has been nominated for pro- 
motion to brigadier general and has 
succeeded Gen. Persons as Dep, Com- 
manding General for Air Defense Sys- 
tems, U,S. Army Missile Command, 

Dr. Lawrence E. Kellion, Scientific 
Advisor of the Test Directorate, U.S. 
Army Electronic Proving Ground, Fort 
Huachuca, Ariz., has been detailed as 
Chief Scientist of that installation. 

Col. James A. Thetford has as- 
sumed duties as , Chief, Technical 
Liaison Office, Office of the Chief of 
Engineers. 



Lt. Col. Bernard G. Elfert is now 
the Commanding Officer of the U.S. 
Army Chemical Research & Develop- 
ment Laboratorie.s, Edge woo cl Arsenal, 
Md. 


NAVY 

KAdm. Alexander C. Husband has 
been appointed Chief, Bureau of 
Yards and Docks replacing RAdm. P. 
Corradi. 

RAdin. B. W. Sarver has become 
Project Manager of PM -3 Surface 
Missile Systems. He replaces RAclm. 
E. T. Reich. 

Maj. Gen, William R. Collins, 
USMC, has been assigned as Asst. 
Chief of Staff, G-3, Hq., U.S. Marine 
Corps, 

Brig, Gen. Edward H, Hurst, 
USMC is the new Dir., Marine 
Corps Landing Force Development 
Center, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quail tico, Va, 

Col. Frank E. Garretson, USMC, 
selected for promotion to brigadier 
general, has become Marine (3orps 
Liaison Office to the Chief of Naval 
Operations, 

Capt. William O. PoM'ell, Jr., is the 
new Commanding Officer of the U.S, 
Naval Avionics Facility, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Col. Robert E. Baldwin, USMC, has 
replaced Col, Walter J. Ridloii, USMC, 
as Supply Officer, Marino Corps 
Schools, Quantico, Va. 


AIR FORCE 

Brig. Gen. Douglas E. Williams is 
the new Vice Commander of the Air 
Force Communications Service, 

Recent assignments in the Air 
Force Systems Command (AFSG): 
Brig. Gen. Robert C, Richardson, III, 
as Dep, Chief of Staff, Research & 
Technology, Hq, AFSG; Col, El wood 
M. Doiithett, Dir,, Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory, Edwards AFB, Calif.; 
Col. Roy C. Heflebower, Jr., Chief, 
Concepts Planning Div., Directorate 
of Policy & Concepts Planning, Hq,, 
AFSG; Col. Walter C. Vitiinac, Dir,, 
Foreign Technical Data Management, 
Hq., AFSG; and Col. Walter B. Mil- 
burn, Jr., Chief, Management Con- 
tract Oifice, Electronic Systems Div., 
L, G. Hanscom Field, Mass, 

Col. Seymour Stearns has been as- 
signed as Dir, of Requirements, DCS/ 
Plans & Programs, Hq,, Air Force 
Communications Service. 


The following are nominations for 
general officer promotions announced 
by the Air Force. 

To be major general: Brig, Gen. 
W. E. Creer, Commander, 823rd Air 
Div,, SAC; Brig, Gen, Loren G. Mc- 
Colloni, Dep, Commander, 17th Air 
Force; Brig. Gen. Thomas B. White- 
house, Chief of Staff, USMACTHAI- 
LAND; Brig. Gen. Joseph L. Dick- 
man, Dir. of Operations, J-3, NORAD 
and CON AD; Brig. Gen. Thomas R. 
Ford, Dep. CJhief of Staff, Materiel, 
Air Defense Command; Brig. Gen. W. 
W. Wi small, Dep. Dir. for Operations, 
J-*3, JCS; Brig. Gen. Joseph J. Cody, 
Jr,, DCS/Systems, AFSC; Brig. Gcu. 
Richard S. Abbey, Dep, Chief of Staff, 
USMACV; Brig. Geii. W. D. Green- 
field, DCS/Operations, Air Defense 
Command; Biig. Gen. Howard A. 
Davis, Dir. of Studies & Analysis, 
Hq., USAF; Brig. Gen, T. F, O'Keefe, 
Asst, for Logistics Plans, Hq„ USAF: 
Brig. Geii. L, S. Lightner, Dep. Dir., 
Legislative Liaison, Hq., USAF; and 
Brig. Gen. Richard H. Ellis, Dep. Dir., 
Plans & Policy, J-5, JCS. 

To be brigadier general: CoU Roger 
E. Phelan, Dep, Dir. of Plans for Pol- 
icy, Hq., USAF; Col. D. E. Riley, Den. 
for Systems Management, Electronic 
Systems Div., AFSC; Col. John E. 
Frizen, DCS/Operations, Air Force 
Communications Service; Col. Leo A. 
Kiley, Commander, AF Cambridge 
Research Laboratories; Col. C. H. Bo- 
lendcr, Dir., Apollo Mission, NASA; 
Col, Leo P. Geary, Program Dir., SR- 
71/YF-12A, Hq., USAF; Col, H. B. 
Kucheman, Jr., Dep. for Unmanned 
Systems, Space Systems Div., AFSC; 
Col, James F, Kivkoiulall, Executive 
to Chief of Staff, Hq., USAF; Col. 
Fi-edciich B. IHoiris, Jr., Comptroller, 
Hq., APLC; Col. \V, V. McBride, Mili- 
tary Asst., Offlee of Secretary of the 
Air Force; Col. J. S. Chandler, Jr., 
Asst. Dep. Commander for Space 
(MOL), AFSC, 


DDC Documents Now 
Available in Microfiche 

^ Scientific and technical documents 
in a new miniature form are avail- 
able for all current accessions of 
the Defense Documentation (^Jenter 
(DDC), at Cameron Station, Alexan- 
dria, Va. Documents are now proc- 
essed on the 4x6-inc]i sheet film, 
known as microfiche, and are available 
to all DOD components, tlieir contrac- 
tors and grantees who are authorized 
DDC services. 

Microfiche can be stored and re- 
trieved with all the convenience of file 
cards and mailed in ordinary envel- 
opes. They will average two micro- 
fiche to a document. 

DDC users can read or reproduce 
full-sized copies of reports from micro- 
flehe using equipment now on the 
market. 
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The "SAWS” Corporation 
Ideas-Plans-Programs 

Located on a military reservation not too many miles 
from Augusta, Ga., is a unique "industrial corpora- 
tion" — called the "SAWS"* Corporation — that is rapidly 
becoming famous. This facility is known not for the 
merchandise or services it manufactures, but for the pro- 
duction of some of the most vital commodities used in the 
industrial defense and disaster planning programs of cer- 
tain selected industrial facilities: IDEAS — PLANS — 
PROGRAMS, 

The Saws Corporation in its hypothetical role produces 
electron tubes and, as such, is included on the Department 
of Defense Key Facilities List. For training purposes 
it comes under the purview of the Department of Defense 
Industrial Defense Program, 

Early in World War II, manpower used to protect in- 
dustrial plants engaged in war production ran into li un- 
dr eds of thousands. Realizing that we could not afford the 
luxury of such manpower utilization in the future, need 
was recognized for more selectivity in designating facil- 
ities as vital to the defense of our country. The Key Facil- 
ities List was originated to meet this requirement and in 
1962 the corresponding Department of Defense Industrial 
Defense Program was established. This program is de- 
signed to assure the uninterrupted production capability 
of these vital facilities through the use of non-military 
measures. 

The Saws Corporation, a miniature model of an imagin- 
ary industrial facility, is the focal point for the develop- 
ment of many emergency planning principles taught in the 
Industrial Defense and Disaster Planning for Privately- 
Owned and Privately-Operated Facilities Course (POPO) 
at the U.S. Army Military Police School, Port Gordon, Ga, 

Although "located" on a military installation, the Saws 
Corporation is concerned with non -military or passive 
defense measures. Industry is not expected to defend itself 
against an armed enemy; this is a military operation. 
Management, however, is expected to take measures calcu- 
lated to prevent sabotage and espionage, to minimize the 
damage resulting from an enemy attack or a natural dis- 
aster and to provide for rapid restoration of production 
if attack or disaster occurs. 

Three or four times each year, key executives from 
private industry and Governmental agencies seize the 
management reins of the Saws Corporation, Brought to- 
gether in a working situation, this select group develops 
additional insight into the Department of Defense Iii- 

’ The mythical corporation is named for the four officers 
who developed the cojicept — Major Hugo Sanford^ Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Chester Allen^ Major Leonard Walker and 
Lieutenant Colonel Harold Schwiebert 



Personnel attending Privately-Owned and Privately-Op- 
erated Facilities Course (POPO) class gather around the 
"SAWS Corporation" with Colonel Karl W. Gustafson, 
Commandant of the U.S, Army Military Police School, 
center* 


dustrial Defense Program and the application of tliosc 
non-military measures which will assist in providing for 
the protection of the productive capability of their facil- 
ities. 

Having recognized the requirement for plant disposal, 
protection of personnel, continuity of management, records 
protection, mutual aid programs and other emcrgotiey 
plans, the new management staff goes to work. Raw con- 
cepts, basic principles and individual ideas (perhaps tlio 
most important ingredient) are presented for Saws Cor- 
poration staff consideration. The finished product evolves 
as a defense and disaster plan which can be adopted, to at 
least some extent, into the plans of almost every individual 
facility or installation. 

While management of the Saws Corporation changes 
with each class, the labor force remains relatively con- 
stant. The labor force of this plant is tlie teaching stuff 
of the Industrial Defense and Disaster Planning Com- 
mittee of the U.S. Army Military Police School. These 
highly competent faculty members arc frequently aug- 
mented by guest speakers and instructors who are leaders 
in their particular field of industry. Graduates of the 
POPO course could be listed in a Who's Who or Hluc 
Book of industry. Often, one of them returns and, in Ins 
executive role, makes a presentation to the class in cur- 
rent session. 

The five-day POPO course, tuition -free, has been offered 
to selected management representatives each year since 
1958. It is open to executives of privately-owned and 
privately-operated facilities and of Goveriiincntal agencies 
whose duties include national emergency, mobilization or 
disaster planning. Priority is given to representatives of 
facilities appearing on the Department of Defense Key 
Facilities List No security clearance is required. 

The POPO course will be presented three times during 
Fiscal Year 196G: 

Class #1 — November 14-19, 1995 
Class #2 — February H-li, 19GG 
Class #3— April 17-22, lOGO 

Representatives of facilities included in the Industrial 
Defense Program who desire to attend should rcKiuost 
quotas from industrial defense representatives at the 
military headquarters that conducts surveys of their facil- 
ities. Applicants not associated with the Industrial Deh'u.se 
Program should apply directly to the Office of The Provost 
Marshal General, Department of the Army, Wasliingtori, 
D. C. 20315. 


CORRECTION 

Several of our veaderH have brought to our alien turn 
an error in _ the article, ** Approved Map and Plan 
Security Cabinets Available lo Contractors^ which 
peared on page 21 of the July issue of the Defense 
Industry Bulletin. The description of the sectirilif cabi- 
nets tvas incorrectly listed. The entire article is there-' 
fore reprinted below containing the necessary correc- 
tions. 

Approved map and plan security cabinets are now 
on the^ Federal Supply Schedule and available to nil 
authorized contractors who have requirements to store 
classified Defense information. 

There are two types of cabinets available. The first 
is identified as a Class Five cabinet and affords protec- 
tion for: 

30 man-ininutes against surreptitious entry, 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20 man-hours against radiological attack. 

10 man-minutes against forced entry. 

The other is identified as a Class Six cabinet and 
affords protection for: 

30 man-minutes against surreptitious entry. 

20 man-hours against manipulation of the lock. 

20 man-hours against radiological attack. 

There is no forced entry requirement. 

Both of these cabinets have been tested and approved 
under tests defined in Interim Federal Spccificatio]i» 
A A F-00363 (GSA-FSS) and represent an impoidant 
advance in security protection for classified plans and 
bulk material. 
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Navy Long Range Planning 
Information Available to 
Scientific & Technical Groups 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons (BUWEPS) has a pro- 
fi'ram designed to provide the scientific and technical 
community with information on the Navy's requirements 
and objectives in the research and development of future 
>veapons systems. 

Called the Long Range Scientific and Technical Planning 
program, the system provides scientific groups with infor- 
niatioTi about mission concepts, operational requirements 
and weapon system trends to enable these groups to better 
direct their efirort in the development of Navy weapons 
systems. 

Objectives of the program are: 

• To keep scientific and technical groups well informed 
of the operational and technical problems confronting 
BUWEPS in planning and developing future weapons 
systems. 

• To encourage industrial groups to provide cooperative 
assistance to BUWEPS in order that more effective long 
range research and development plans may be prepai'ed. 

• To promote the solution of specific technical problems 
of interest to BUWEPS. 

To cover the broad scientific and technical aspects of 
this program, tliree types of projects are handled: Un- 
funded Study Projects, Plans Analysis Projects and Re- 
search and Engineering Problems. 

« Unfunded Study Projects are established primarily to 
develop new concepts. These projects support future sys- 
tems planning at all levels in the BUWEPS Research, 
Development, Test and Evaluation (RDT&E) Group, 
They involve extensive original work which may hi- 
chide research, design or development studies. Specific 
requirements for a study project are developed as required 
in cooperation with qualified engineers from the cognizant 
technical office in the RDT&E Group. Qualified scientific 
groups interested in starting a study project should con- 
tact the cognizant office to establish their capability and 
areas of interest, 

• Under Plans Analysis Projects, qualified scientific 
groups review find evaluate selected parts of the Navy’s 
long range re.search and development plans covering de- 
velopment of systems and components and supporting 
research. In return for access to BUWEPS planning docu- 
ments, thc.se groups may be required to provide the Navy 
with appropriate and analytical comments covei’ing the 
adequacy and feasibility of the planning information fur- 
nished, proposed alternative approaches which may lead to 
Improved performance or lower co.sts, or other relevant 
suggestions. 

Plans analysis projects are divided into two areas: 
weapon system plans and technical area plans* Weapon 
system planning data supporting naval mission areas and 
operational requirements are released to qualified scientific 
and technical groups for review, evaluation and comment. 
A series of technical area planning documents (TAP’s) 
that delineate the RDT&E Group’s technical requirements 
and objectives for supporting research and component de- 
velopment arc also released for review and evalution. Com- 
ments on selected planning documents are invited. 

• The Bureau periodically defines problems for whicli it 
is seeking solutions and consolidates them into classified 
and unclassified Research and Engineering Problems docu- 
ments, These documents are released to scientific groups 
that may be able to provide solutions to any of the prob- 
lems. Proposals for research and development contracts to 
study or develop solutions to the problems presented are 
not actively sought and should first be discussed with cog- 
nizant technical personnel. Proposed approaches to solu- 
tions supported by test data should be submitted in writ- 
ing to BUWEPS for evaluation and possible contract or 
additional study effort. 

Scientific groups wishing to participate in the Long 
Itange Scientific and Technical Planning Program must 
meet the following requirements: 


• Have the necessary technical competence to engage 
in research and development work and a reasonable poten- 
tial to execute a contract. 

• Possess a current Department of Defense Industrial 
Facility Security Clearance equal to the level of classified 
material involved. 

• Have executed the Department of the Navy Policy 
Agreement. 

• Have established with the cognizant engineering office 
in the Bureau an approved study or plans analysis project, 
or requested copies of the research problems documents. 

The RDT&E Plans Officer will invite scientific groups to 
participate in the BUWEPS program on the basis of 
recommendations from sub-group officers. Invitations will 
include a listing of the procedures to be followed in initiat- 
ing projects. Policy Agreement Forms, Project Forms and 
instructions for their completion arc fonvarded with in- 
vitations to participate. These must be returned to the 
BUWEPS, fully executed, before a project can be es- 
tablished. 

Organizations interested in participating in the Long- 
Range Scientific and Technical Planning Program should 
write to Chief, Bureau of Naval Weapons, Attn: Code R-2, 
Washington, D.C, 20360. The requesting organization 
should outline its research capabilities, the specific tech- 
nical areas in which participation is desired and provide 
information concerning present security staius. Organiza- 
tions that have signed a Policy Agreement and desire to 
establish a Plains Analysis Projects should contact the 
Plans Office by a personal visit or by letter, 

Technical Area Plans of 83 projects currently of inter- 
est to the Navy are briefly described in a BUWEPS publi- 
cation titled, ‘'Synopsis of Technical Area Plans,” The 
booklet may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons, Code R-27, Washington, D.C, 203GO. ^ 
Following are two examples of how the projects are 
described in the pamphlet and a complete listing of the 
projects appearing in the Synopsis: 

AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE— De- 
scribes briefly five basic missions required of aerial re- 
connaissance: general reconnaissance, mapping, amphibi- 
ous reconnaissance, night reconnaissance;^ and ASW 
reconnaissance. Current capabilities and limitation of 
existing equipments are discussed in detail, along with 
development projects now in existence. Future long 
range possibilities and requirements arc also discussed. 
TAP No. FF-1. (CONFIDENTIAL) 

TRAINING DEVICES — Describes current problems, 
capabilities and limitations associated with syiitlietic op- 
erational training. The present programmed effort which 
requires significant state of the art advancements in 
simulation, is pointed out and future trends are re- 
viewed, TAP No. FW-1. (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Projects described in BUWEPS R&D Long Range Plan 
Synopsis of Technical Area Plans are listed below: 

Meteorological Mnnngemcnl DlviBioii 
FA-l Almoflpbfii'ic Physics 

FA-a Meteorological Monanring Systems 

FA-'l Metenrologleul Pretllctlon 

FA" 4 WcaUiei* MotliflcttHoii rind Cootrol 

Pliotogrnphlc Mnna(;cmcnt Division 
Aoi’inl Photograph i<! Reconiiaiasanco (CONFIDENTIAL) 

FF-2 High Altitude Pliologranl»y < CONFIDENT! AT,) 

FF'-a (ii'ound ProcoHaing anti Printing Eawipment (CONFIDENTIAL) 

FF--I Photographic Data Proceasinf? (CONFIDENTIAL) 

FF-fi Underwater and .Submarine Poriflcopo Pliotogruphy 

(CONFIDENTIAL) 

FF-C P)mtographic InteriireiatloTi and IntelliKonce Data Haiuiling 

(CONFIDENTIAL) 

Mnintcuaiicc Engineering Dlvialon 
FW^l Training Devices (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Aircraft Development Office 
UA-t AerodynumlcH and Hytlvodyunmlca 

a A --2 Aircraft Structures 

UA-S Person ncl Protective Eouiiimenl (CONFIDENTIAL) 

It A -4 Aircraft Escaiie Systems (CONFIDENTIAL) 

RA-5 Aircraft Mechanical Kquipment (CONFIDENTIAL) 

RA-fi Aircraft Electric Power SystemH Design 

RA-7 Aircraft Electric Distribution Syateina and Comtioaeiits 

HA-H Aircraft Llghtluff 

RA-9 Aircraft ItecoiiuniHsancD Sensors (SECRET) 

IIA-IO Airborne AEW Survclllauce and Control (CONFIDENTIAL) 

RA-ll Airborne Weapons Eijuipmcnt (CONFIDENTIAL) 

IlA-12 Airborne Communications find IFF (CONFIDENTIAL) 

(Co7itimied on page 24) 
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Columbus Division of North American Aviation, Inc.» 
is now awarding gold PRIDE emblems to employees who 
consistently demonstrate high levels of performance or 
make a major contribution to the cost reduction, safety 
and other major programs . . . McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration marked the delivery of the 1000th F-4 Phantom 
aircraft with ceremonies witnessed by DOD officials and 
over 6,000 plant personnel. 

A Sikorsky Aircraft RH-3A helicopter built for the 
Navy tested its strength recently against a 1,600-ton 
destroyer escort. The helicopter pulled the vessel, started 
from a dead stop, at speeds up to 5.3 knots . . . Canada 
is the third country to acquire Northrop CorporatioiPs 
F-6 aircraft by direct purchase for its defense inventory. 
Other two countries are Norway and Spain, 

Aerojet General Corporation recently reported that its 
purchasing and subcontracting awards to small business 
throughout the United States in FY 1964 totalled $128,- 
700,000, or 78% of all purchases made during the year 
. . . The ^'Think'^ campaign of Goodyear Aerospace Cor- 
poration is paying off. Employees in 1964 submitted a total 
of 1,265 suggestions as against 579 in 1963. There was a 
sizable increase in the number of ideas adopted in the 
cost reduction area . . . Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
reports $60 million in subcontracts went to 6,390 small 
businesses. 

The Cleveland Equipment Group of Thompson ttamo 
Wooldridge, Inc., received a Certificate from tlie Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces for its “significant con- 
tributions” to the College's education program . , . The 
Hughes Aircraft Company's tropliy for the top Army 
ROTC graduate went to a University of Georgia graduate, 
Second Lieutenant Alexander W. Patterson ... A book- 
let issued by the U.S. Industrial Payroll Savings Com- 
mittee of the Treasury Department lists the 72 major 
companies with high participation by employees. At the 
top is Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., with 92% participation. 

The President's Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped singled our Raytheon Company for having the 
most effective program in the nation in tliis area. It's 
“Employee of the Year” award was presented to Charles 
F. Adams, Raytheon Board Chairman, by Senator Ed- 
ward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts , , . Citizens of 
Western New York were reminded of the contribution 
their National Guard Nike missilemen made to national 
defense by Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory, which fea- 
tured these “full-time citizens and full-time soldiers” 
in the firm's magazine, “Perspective.” 

Sperry Rand Corporation believes in keeping its employ- 
ees informed of the needs and activities of the military 
“users” of its equipment. A recent issue of “Sperry- 
scope” featured by-line pieces by military officials of the 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps . . . The Air Force com- 
mended the Radio Engineering Laboratories' Engineering 
Department for its contribution to a technical report on 
communications published by that Service, 


Gen. Schriever Heads 
Manned Orbiting Laboratory Program 

The Secretary of the Air Force has designated Gen- 
eral Bernard A. Schriever as Director of the Manned 
Orbiting Laboratory Program. This assignment is in ad- 
dition to his duties as Commander, Air Force Systems 
Command. 

As Director for MOL, General Schriever will report 
directly to tlie Secretary of the Air Force and will 
manage the program through a MOL Program Ofiice 
in the Pentagon. 

Brigadier General Harry L. Evans will be the Vice 
Director of the MOL Program, He has been serving 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Air Force 
for MOL. 

Brigadier General Russell A. Berg will bo the Dep- 
uty Director of the MOL Program in charge of the 
MOL System Office located at the Space Systems Divi- 
sion headquarters in Los Angeles, Calif. He will have 
the additional duty of Deputy Commander of Space 
Systems Division for MOL. 


DOD Security Instruction 
5210.47 Clarified 

In response to queries from defense industry, an ex- 
planation of that part of DOD Instruction 5210.47, “Secu- 
rity Classification of Official Information,” which states 
that DOD components “shall accomplish its application to 
contractors” has been provided by the Office of the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower). 

DOD Instruction 5210.47 is the primary directive used 
in determining policy and guidelines on the security classi- 
fication of official information insofar as the DOD and 
its contractor.s arc Concerned. Its linkage to defense in- 
dustrjr is the Industrial Security Manual (ISM) for Safe- 
guarding Classified Information (currently being revised 
to reflect the requirements of the Instruction), security 
agreements (DD Form 441 and security requirement 
clauses in procurement contracts), and the Security Re- 
quirements Check List, DD Form 264. The following dia- 
gram will illustrate the relationship; 




DOD Instructions normally are distributed only within 
the department. However, 6210.47 may be read and/or 
duplicated by anyone, 

A familiarity with the provisions of DOD Instruction 
6210.47 should bo helpful because its application will be 
designed to bring about, both within the DOD and the 
defense industry, a consistent and uniform approach to 
problems of security classification and management of 
classified information. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 

Hoik Harold Brown, Dir., Defense 
Hesearcli & Engineering, at dedica- 
tion of Massachusetts Instiiiitc of 
Technology's Center for Material 
Science Engineering, Cambridge, 
g Mass., Sept. 30, 

VAdm. J. M. Lyle USN, Dir., De- 
fense Supply Agency, at National Se- 
curity Industrial Assn, Annual Dinner, 
Washington, D, C., Oct. 7. (Appear- 
ance only.) 

Mr. Daniel J. Fink, Dep, Dir. of 
Defense Research & Engineering for 
Strategic & Defensive Systems, at 7th 
Annual North American Defense 
Command Electronic Warfare Confei'- 
ence, Ent AFB, Colo,, Oct, 12, 

Mnj, Gen. W. S. Steele, USAF, Dep, 
Commandant, Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces (ICAF), Dr. J. 
Poppe, Professor of Economics, ICAF, 
and Col. C. F, Austin, USA, Plans, 
Policy & Curriculum OfTicer, ICAF, at 
West Coast Federal Personnel Man- 
I agement Conference, San Francisco, 
Calif., Oct. 28. 


ARMY 

Gen. Harold K, Johnson, Chief of 
Staff, at 11th Army Human Factor 
Research & Development Conference, 
Fort Bragg, N. C., Oct. B; at Na- 
tional Security Indus tin al Assn. 
Luncheon, Washington, D. C., Oct. 
7; at Assn, of the U. S. Army Con- 
vention Luncheon, Oct, 26, 

Gen. A. W, Betts, Dep. Chief 
of Research & Development, at Na- 
tional Security Industrial Assn. Din- 
ner, Oct. 7, (Appearance only.) 

Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at Propeller Club of 
1 the U. S. Convention, Galveston, Tex,, 
* Oct. 13. 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr,, Chief 
of Research & Development, at ^ Fall 
Meeting of Army Scientific Advisory 
Panel, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 21-22. 

Hon. Stanley U. Uesor, Secretary 
of the Army, at Assn, of TJ. S. Army 
Annual Meeting, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 25; at Army Aviation Assn, An- 
nual Honors Luncheon, Washington, 
D, C., Oct. 29 

NAVY 

Hon. Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of 
the Navy, at 75th Anniversary of 
Naval Propellant Plant, Indian Head, 
Md., Sept. 26; at National Security 
n. Industrial Assn. Dinner, Oct, 7. (Ap- 
pearance only.) 


Mr, W. A. Doyle, Dir. of Manage- 
ment Div., Office of Naval Material, 
at 4th Bureau of Weapons Industrial 
Relations Officers Meeting, Chicago, 
III., Sept. 27, 

RAdm, P. Corradi, Chief of Bureau 
of Yards & Docks, at American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, Kansas City, 
Mo., Oct. 18. 

Adm. David L. McDonald, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at Navy League 
Dinner, Richmond, Va,, Oct 19. 

VAdm. L J. Galanthi, Chief of 
Naval Material, at Defense Weapons 
Systems Management Center, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, Oct. 1; at Sys- 
tems EfTectiveiiess Conference, Shera- 
toii-Park Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 19. 


AIR FORCE 

Gen, H. M. Estes, Jr, Commander, 
Military Air Transport Service, at 


Navigation Roller 
Map Display System 
New Navy Concept 

The U,S. Navy is developing a new 
concept in air navigation which pro- 
vides pilots with a continuous presen- 
tation of their geographical position 
on an unperforated strip of standard 
aeronautical chart. 

The Navigation Roller Map Display 
System, which is the first of its kind, 
will be installed in the Navy's A-7A 
light attack aircraft. 

Operational use of the system fur- 
nishes continuous and automatic geo- 
graphic information during the total 
mission profile. The map strip, loaded 
into compact cartridges, provides a 
moving map display that accommo- 
dates annotation on the chart prior to 
or during flight in permanent writ- 
ten form for in flight reference or 
post flight debriefing. 

The roller map system, under con- 
tract to Applied Science Industries, 
Inc., of Falls Church, Va., has under- 
gone extensive engineering redesign in 
an attempt to reduce complexity and 
cost with increased reliability, main- 
tainability and accuracy. 

Of seven firms competing to supply 
the system, Applied Science Industries 
was the only small business concern 
indicating an interest and capability 
in this specialized field. 


Allison Div., General Motors Corp., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Oct, 6. 

Hon. Norman S. Paul, Under Sec- 
retary of the Air Force, at National 
Security Industry Assn. Dinner, Oct. 
7. (Appearance only.) 

Lt. Gen, W. A. Davis, Vice Com- 
mander, Air Force Systems Command, 
at Systems Effectiveness Conference, 
Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., Oct, 19. 

LI. Gen. T. P. Gorrity, Dep. Chief 
of Staff, Systems & Logistics, at De- 
fense Supply Assn. Convention, Oct. 
20, (Appearance only.) 

Gen. B, A. Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Co mm and, at 
Space Electronics Symposium, Miami, 
Fla., Nov. 3; at Heron Award Cere- 
mony, Wright -Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
Nov. 17. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of 
Staff, at Calvin Bullock Forum, New 
York, N, Y., Nov. 16. 


Small Company 
Wins Big Contract 
With Good Product 

Managers of small businesses who 
fear competing against the sometirnes 
extensive technical and engineering 
services of large companies should be 
encouraged by the experience of 
Crate-Rite, Inc„ of Oakland, Calif. 
Crate-Rite, with a total of 25 em- 
ployees, manufactures shipping con- 
tainers and carrying cases from such 
materials as wood, metal and fiber- 
glass. 

The company was recently success- 
ful in developing, testing and supply- 
ing fiberglass transit cases for a Navy 
contractor who had received a large 
order for electronic counters which 
had to be packaged to meet rigid 
specifications. Until then the counters 
had been supplied to the Government 
in aluminum - laminated - to - plywood 
transit cases. These, in turn, were 
over packed in large cushion "‘floaters'* 
and three corrugated containers. 

Since a better, less expensive pack- 
aging system was needed, several com- 
panies were invited to bid, Crate- 
Rite, the smallest contestant, won the 
subcontract with a fiberglass case 
which met or exceeded the military 
specifications and saved over 22,000 
pounds in freight weight for the or- 
der and approximately $10,000 in 
packaging costs. 
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NOTES FOR EDITORiS 


Briefed below are some events 
and projects with in the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may bo of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please write 
to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense, Public Affairs, 
Washington, D. C. 20301 

ARMY STRIVES FOR 
COMFORT AND SAFETY 
IN FLIGHT GEAR 

The U,S. Army is conducting a re- 
search program at the Natick Labora- 
tories in Massachusetts to develop 
safer and more comfortable equip- 
ment for aircraft pilots and crew- 
members, 

Included in tlie program is the per- 
fection of an air conditioned flight 
helmet, more flexible and comfortable 
body armor and a cold weather boot 
that enables pilots to feel the foot 
controls of their aircraft, 

NEW RESEARCH SUBMARINE 
DIVES 6,000 FEET IN 
FIRST OPERATION 

ALVIN, the Navy’s first deep-div- 
ing research submarine, successfully 
completed its initial dive to a depth 
of 6,000 feet July 20 off Andros Island 
in the Bahamas, 120 miles southeast of 
Miami, ALVIN stayed on the bottom 
for 20 minutes and all systems 
checked out satisfactorily. Further 
dives are set for later this year. As 
the first phase of a long-range deep 
research vehicle program, ALVIN is 
a tool which will enable oceanograph- 
ers to make '^on site'' observations of 
deep water conditions, 

With much greater range and ma- 
neuverability than the bathyscaph 
TRIESTE, ALVIN will be capable of 
more extensive research. For example, 
biologists will be able to observe di- 
rectly the concentrations and behavior 
of marine life in deep water in the 
same manner as scuba divers in 
shallow water, Geologists will be able 
to inspect larger areas of the sea 
floor and obtain better samples of the 
bottom. Temperature, underwater cur- 
rents, magnetic field, gravity field and 
various other properties of the ocean 
environment can be measured more 
accurately from a vehicle such as 
" T viN. 


NEW ULTRASONIC 
CORROSION DETECTOR 
EXPECTED TO PRODUCE 
AIR FORCE SAVINGS 

The Air Force has developed an ul- 
trasonic corrosion detector which can 
inspect aircraft fuel tanks in a frac- 
tion of the time it now takes, The 
new device, mounted on a trailer, is 
guided under the wing of a parked 
aircraft and raised until it touches the 
underside of the. metal wing. Ultra- 
sonic sound waves arc then bounced 
against the skin of the aircraft. The 
detector is reported to bo more ac- 
curate than the human eye, In tests 
of C-130 aircraft faying surfaces 
(when metal joints overlap), only five 
per cent of the corrosion indicated by 
the equipment was spotted by visual 
inspection. 

Present in.spection methods, wliich 
call for draining the fuel, purging 
and entei-iiig tlie tanks and, in some 
cases, removing the sealant for visual 
inspection, are too costly and time- 
consuming, Scientists at the Air Force 
Materials Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio, predict that savings, 
both in time and money, will be con- 
siderable once inspection units are 
available in greater numbers. 


NAVY TO BUILD DEEP 
SUBMERGENCE COMPLEX 
AT ANNAPOLIS 

Plans for the construction of a 
multi-million dollar deep submergence 
research complex have been an- 
nounced by the U.S, Navy Marine 
Engineering Laboratory (MEL) of 
Annapolis, Md, 

Tlie pressure tank complex will 
simulate conditions in the deepest 
areas of the ocean and will be used 
to develop and test equipment de- 
signed for use at extreme depths. 
Three tanks in the complex will create 
ocean pressure conditions ranging 
from tlie surface to a depth of more 
than 56,000 feet, 50 per cent deeper 
than the deepest recorded depth. They 
will be built of high strength steel — 
up to 20 inches thick for tlie largest 
tank — and have a combined weight ol 
1,125 tons. Largest of the chambers 
will opoi’ate at a maximum pressure 
of 12,000 pounds )ier square inch, 
equal to pressure found about five 
miles down in the ocean, Navy plan- 
ners, realizing that future submarines 
will go deeper and stay down longer, 
expect the MEL complex to help an- 
swer many questions concerning the 
capabilities of men and their equip- 
niont to function at extreme depths. 



The Navy’s new research submarine ALVIN dives to deptlis of 6,000 feet 
in tests in the Bahamas. The craft is manned by a two-man crew. It is 22 feet 
long and weighs 11 tons. ALVIN will be used primarily for oceanographic 
research. (SEE SECOND ITEM, NOTES TO EDITORS.) 
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Th© Air Fore© R&D 
AcquisiHon Process 

hy 

Lt. Colonel N. Will mi Graves, USAF 

Chief, Research & Develoiinieiit Division 
OlHce of DCS/ Procurement & Production 
Headquarters, Air Force Systems Command 


The Air Force emphasizes the team approach iti acqui- 
sition of research and development (R&D). The planner, 
scientist, manager, project engineer and contracting oflicer 
arc all considered to be in the business of acquiring or, if 
you prefer, procuring Therefore, in this discussion 

the word procurement is used in its broad sense and in- 
terchangeably with the word acquiring. No attempt will 
be made to tliscuss procurement in the technical sense of 
purchasing or contracting. It is sufficient to say that tech- 
nical procurement considerations enter into all steps of 
the acquisition process except the earliest planning steps. 

In discussing how the Air Force acquires R&D, it is 
im])artaiit that R&D be deli nod ami responsibilities within 
the Air Force for its acquisition be specified. The Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation cIoRcribes the live cate- 
gories of R&D that we are concerned with here as: 

“(1) Research — Includes all effort directed toward in- 
creased knowledge of natural plienomena and environment 
and edorts directed toward the solution of i>roblems in 
the physical, behavioral and social sciences that have no 
clear direct military application. It would, thus, by deli- 
nition, include all basic research and, in addition, that ap- 
plied research directed toward the expansion of hnowledge 
in various sc I on tide areas. It does not include efforts di- 


rected to prove the feasibility of solutions of problems 
of immediate military importance or time-oriented inves- 
tigations and developments. 

**(2) Exploratory Development — Includes all effort di- 
rected toward the solution of specific military problems, 
short of major development projects. This type of effort may 
vary from fairly fuiidameiitnl applied research to quite 
sophisticated bread-board hardware, study, pro gram mi ng 
and plaiming efforts. It would thus include studies, inves- 
tigations and minor development effort. The dominant 
characteristic of this category of effort is that it be 
pointed toward specific military problem areas with a 
view toward developing and evaluating the feasibility and 
practicability of proposed solutions and determining their 
parameters. 

**{3) Advanced Development — Includes all effort di- 
rected tow'ard projects which have moved into the devel- 
opment of hardware for experimental or operational test. 
It is characterized by line item projects and program 
control is exercised on a jirojcct basis. A furtlicr descrip- 
tive characteristic lies in the design of such items being 
directed toward hardware for test or exportmentation as 
opposed to items designed and engineered for eventual 
Service use. 
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*‘(4) Engiiieerinff Development— Includes all eft'ort di- 
rected towai'd those development programs being engi- 
neered for Service use but which have not yet been ap- 
j) roved for procurement or operation. This area is charac- 
terized by major line item projects and program control 
will he exercised by review of individual projects. 

“(5) Operational System Development — Includes ali ef- 
fort directed toward development, engineering and test 
of systems, support px’o grams, vehicles and weapons that 
have been approved for production and Sei'vice deploy- 
ment. This ai'ea is included for convenience in considering 
all RDT&E projects. All items in this area are major line 
item projects which appear as RDT&E Costs of Weapons 
Systems Elements in other programs. Program control 
will thus he exercised by review of the individual research 
and development effort in each Weapon System Element.^' 

Within the Air Force the responsibility for acquiring 
R&D is assigned to Uvo commands. The Office of Aero- 
space Research (OAR) is re.spon.sible for acquisition of re- 
search. The Air Force Systems Command (AFSC) is 
responsible for acquisition of exploratory development, 
advanced development, engineering development, and op- 
erational systems development. In addition AFSC is re- 
sponsible for the acquisition of systems with which the 
Air Force operational force structure is to be equipped. 
Stated another way, the mission of AFSC is to advance 
aerospace technology, adapt that technology to aerospace 
systems and acquire qualitatively superior aerospace 
systems and material needed to accomplish the Air Force 
mission. 

Figure I is a spread sheet on the R&D cycle showing 
the interrelationship of the categories, tlie ])rogression 
from resea veil through operational systems development 
and examples of each. In theory, systems progress 
through this cycle; in practice, a new system may orig- 
inate at almost any point dependent on earlier rosea I'cJi or 
development, priority, etc. 

Now that terms and responsibilities are identified, the 
remainder of this discussion will be addressed to the de- 
velopment categories or the AFSC responsibilities for 
acquiring R&D. This is not to slight the importance of 
basic research, but that part of tlie H&D spectrum is not 
directed toward the solution of military problems as 
such and is, therefore, severable, Also, the development 
categories relate more directly to each other and constitute 
the major part of the R&D cycle. 

The best vehicle to show the Air Force R&D acquisition 
process is a planning, progression chart showing tlie vari- 
ous approval /act ion levels, the key points in the process 
and their interrelationshii). Such an idealized portrayal is 
shown in Figure II. 

It should he kept in mind that each step is subject to 
deferral or acceleration as well as systematic progression. 
It should also be kept in mind that basic to Air Force 
R&D planning is the realization that there is no one *^set- 



in -concrete** methodology or order of conducting the busi- 
ness of planning. When considering Die wide diver.sily of 
R&D activity con ducted by AP\SC, wc believe tIuU pi a li- 
ning mu.st be flexible. This nece.ssitates difl'erent iihinning 
approaches for different portions of the R&D specti’inii- 
In this context Figure II shows the general path of 
R&D planning and the basic step.s by activity or organi- 
zation. It must be recognized that to look at this path ns 
having a definite starting point at the research activity is 
.seldom, if ever, correct The jiath indicated can he en- 
tered at almost any point It would not he entirely iniiu>.s- 
sible, however, to follow a concept or idc?a generated from 
the research activity along the entire path indicated until 
it formed tlie whole or a part of Die Dcvelojnuent 
Directive. 

Starting with the research inyiuts, tliose plu.s the rosidts 
of in-house study efforts give us the technology , base 
which in turn is translated by AFSC into a usalxUi 'form 
for the determination of our Siiecific Operational Cri| ni- 
hility (SOC) projection. This SOC is continually uiHlated 
in terms of the Air P'orce long-range planning gnidaTici*, 

The AFSC Technological War Plan (TWP) correlate.^ 
all the planning ingredients, i.c., research, technology, re- 
sources, proposed threat, new ideas, policy and requim- 
ments into a single, dynamic, up-to-date expre.ssion of 
AFSC*s future course, It is Die tool which the AFSC Com- 
mander uses to ascertain the statii.s of the comma lid's 
planning fi'om a total, overall corporate management view- 
point, Pie can determine which planning area.'i need nuiri* 
attention, and allocate additional resources to them by 
shifting relative priorities according to their respective 
degree of importance and urgency. The commander has ap- 
proved tlio concept of the TWP as the iirimary source of 
guidance for plotting future courses of action, olitaiaiiiK 
re.soui’ces and providing near-, mid-, and long-range collu- 
siveness and continuity to Systems Command activities. 

As can be seen, the AFSC TWP is a methodology of 
action as well as a document iterating fact. It oncoju- 
passes the Headquarters, AFSC planning activity from the 
initial look at a new concept or now idea to the definilion 
of a system. It treats technology, component and system in 
a like manner. Proposed activity for any of the ahovii is 
reviewed to assure such activity is consistent with hIiUvcI 
requirements, is compared to alternatives including Htnle- 
of-tho-art as well as other new technology, or sujqiortH 
the determination of new requirements. 

The other terms used in Figure II requiring explniui- 
tion are : 

Advanced Development Objective (ADO)— Describes Die 
general characteristics of a new eifort designed to (1) ful- 
fill an anticipated long-term operational requirement be- 
yond present technical capabilities and/or (2) exploit a 
significant technological advancement with a poUiiitiol 
military application, 

Operational Support Requirement (OSU) — Describea 
the characteristics of equipment, skills, or tcchniqucH re- 
quired to support Air Force tasks and not idcntifiahli^ 
as part of a particular system. Headquarters AF^ijC is re- 
sponsible for coordination of draft OSR's to insure they 
are in consonance with other planning programs and me 
technically feasible. 

Specific Operational Requirement (SOU)-~-Describe.H in 
specific terms the required characteristics of a wenpoi^ 
command and control, or support system designed to ful- 
fill n near-term operational requirement and contains I lift 
most current conceptual guidance. 

For the sake of simplicity a number of intermediate 
steps have been left out of Figure II, e.g., the Contract 
Definition Phase, What is shown are the basic steps lead- 
ing up to the purchasing or contracting phase of develop- 
ment projects or, if the project is to be accomplished in an 
in-house laboratory, to initiation of the project, 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 



Dr. Albert C. Hall 


Excerpts from address titled, **Thc MUitary Space Pro- 
rivi 1905-1075,” by Dr. Albert C. Hall, Dep, Dir. 
pace), Offlice of ike Dir. of Defense Research Enffi- 
Grhiff, before the Management Sessioyi of the Second 
i 7 izial Meeting of the American htsliinie of Aeronautics 
Astronautics. 

>|( >;( tji >!) >); >;< »]) 

Major Areas of Defense Interests in Space 

rhero are three general areas of Defense space interest 
which I will speak. These are: 

• The exploitation of the space environment for specific 
litary purposes, Included here are such systems as com- 
inications, navigation, meteorology and early warning. 

• The performance of military tasks by man functioning 
the man-machine loop in a satellite. MOL studies have 
iinincd the gains and costs associated with the use of 
in in the performance of tasks in space such as equip- 
iit assembly, fine adjustment, maintenance and repair. 

» Active direct interest, in close cooperation with 
ASA and other Government agencies, in fields of space 
linology, with strong potential defense relevancy. In 
s area lie booster and reentry technology, satellite 
.bilization, geodesy and materials research. 

Lict me speak of this third area first because, while I 
1 devote less time to it in this talk, it is perhaps the 
St important to the time period that is most difficult 
see, namely, the last five years of the ten-year projec- 
n I am asked to cover. 

Lii the Department of Defense we categorize most of the 
vk here as research or exploratory development, We 
ploy a different yardstick to measure the programs that 
support because there is no sound way to^ say 
ere a fundamental idea will apply. We spent $1.5 billion 
these two categories this last fiscal year and plan close 
the same amount this fiscal year. About 10 per cent of 
s effort is directly related to space technologies. How- 
ir, we recognize that our entire research effort can con- 
bute eventual applications in ways that are not always 
HT, Effective work here is highly important because it 
the groundwork for military systems of the future 
:l it avoids technological surprise, 

Another category in which work in general space tech- 
ogy is budgeted is advanced development. If the fea si- 
lty or effectiveness of a potentially important idea or 
>posa! needs to be established, the program may be car- 
cl out here using somewhat different criteria to control 
i decision to support the program. The work on flight 


tests of gravity gradient stabilization techniques is an 
example of a project carried on here. 

The intent of the Department of Defense, therefore, is 
to provide flexibility in the yardstick it uses to determine 
whether an idea is to be supported or not. However, when 
a program reaches the stage where either a decision to de- 
ploy it has been made or such a decision is likely, the 
program is supported either in the engineering development 
or operational development budget, Because of the expense 
and importance of these efforts in those categories, as 
exact as possible a yardstick is used to determine whether 
to support the program, and we continue to look for ways 
to make the yardstick better. 

First, we strive to carefully identify the technical, 
operational and economic factors which tend to in- 
fluence a determination to embark on a space based mil- 
itary system. Second, we study competitive system ap- 
proaches, including earth based systems. By going through 
this comparison process, wo are hotter able to determine 
what is important and how it should be measured. 

Obviously industry is most interested in the decisions 
relating to the development of systems that may be opera* 
tionally deployed, and therefore I believe that it is to both 
industry's and the Government’s interest to understand the 
measurement process. 

Thei-eforc, let me employ an example that is related to 
others that you may think of yourselves. 

One of the earliest suggestions for a practical operating 
satellite system to accomplish a desired objective of satis- 
fying an earth based need was a system for global naviga- 
tion. The initial work, supported in the early days by 
Advance(l Kesearcli Projects Agency (ABPA), was the 
outgrowth of work done by William Guier and George 
Weiffenbach at the Applied Physics Laboratory (APL) of 
Johns Hopkins University in the very sophisticated anal- 
ysis of the d op pier shift noted from the first Sputnik, 
The specific suggestion for a possible navigation system 
based upon the doppler technique was made by Frank 
McClure of APL. 

The detailed system to accomplish global navigation 
with the aid of special artificial satellites became a rec- 
ognized program in ARP A in 1959, System development 
was transferred from ARP A to the Navy in 1960. 

The military satellite navigation system became oiiera- 
tional in July 1964 and is providing very precise position 
fixing inputs to a variety of naval units including, of 
course, the Fleet Ballistic Missile System. The DOD is 
currently exploring the potential for extension of satellite 
navigation to other military units which require precise 
knowledge of position. Satellite navigation appears at- 
tractive for use in military aircraft. It would also appear 
attractive in solving relative position and geographic 
position ambiguities which are of concern to our anti- 
submarine warfare forces and attack caiTier forces. 

In order to understand why we should seriously consider 
satellites for this function, we may ask ourselves the fol- 
lowing questions: 

• What military systems require the most precise all- 
weather position fixing accuracy and to what degree may 
we accept loss accuracy to meet less stringent system 
needs? 

• Who are the potential users, what is the volume of 
traffic and what is the spectrum of system accuracy needed 
to be responsive to user requirements? 

• What limitations are there with regard to frequency 
of position fix demand by multiple users? 
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• How secure must the system he? Does it provide a 
passive mode so that its employment does not unmask the 
positions of the user? 

• Does the system offer capabilities beyond position fix- 
ing such as limited communications and traffic control 
potential. What does it mean to incorporate such a feature 
in terms of satellite power, band- width, multiple access 
and the ability to use small compact ground or seaborne 
terminals and antenna systems? Must the functions ho 
coupled or can they be decoupled? 

• Will foreign basing of ground elements of the system 
be required and how could this requirement affect system 
selection? 

• Is it cost effective when compared with other earth* 
based systems in being or under development? And, of 
course, is it operationally attractive. 

It is generally recognized that artificial earth satellites 
have potential for providing a reliable means of obtaining 
a position fix under all weather conditions and several 
systems seem to be technically feasible. The dopplor shift 
technique, used in the current Navy operational satellite is 
one approach; range measurement obtained through one 
or more satellites is another; and measurement of 7 *ange 
and angle by means of interferometer technique is an- 
other. 

Let us consider the kinds of position fixing that military 
needs may place on navigation systems. Mobile strategic 
systems such as the manned strategic bomber and the 
Fleet Ballistic Missile System demand very high accuracy 
and measurement in suitable coordinates. Mobile tactical 
missile systems and the position fixing requirements for 
anti-submarine warfare; naval gunfire support and field 
artillex'y support may require oven higher accuracy and 
target location in relative coordinates. Finally, there are 
a large number of logistic needs, aircraft and snips, which 
require very high navigation accuracy at the terminal 
points but much less accuracy in mid-coursc range. 

A challenge for industry could be the design and fab- 
rication of a cost-competitive space system which, when 
coupled with a variety of ground-based segments, would 
provide the degree of accuracy required by multiple users 
at costs commensurate with individual \iser needs. From 
a military point of view such a system should be capable 
of use in a simple, foot soldier man pack; an aircraft; a 
tank; a ship or a submarine, providing the degree of pre- 
cision pertinent to the mission. There is no single solution 
to this general problem today. Indeed, a single solution 
may not be required. Moreover, the importance of certain 
of the applications is such that particular solutions are 
worth supporting. Thus, the deployment of the Navy 
navigation satellite to support the Fleet Ballistic Missile. 
However, other applications may call for entirely different 
navigation systems and indeed non-satellite systems may 
be better. . . . 

A Challenge for Exploiting Satellites in Relative 
Location and Tactical Application 

The preceding discussion illustrates that there arc com- 
petitive factors to be weighed in considering satellites for 
position fixing applications. Nevertheless, there are many 
applications in which high accuracy in relative coordinates 
is badly needed. 

Let me identify some of the applications: 

• Air and surface target coordination between multiple 
units. This includes close air support, interdiction and 
ASW. 

• The spotting in local map coordinates of landing and 
artillery units. 

• Over the horizon shore and tactical ballistic missile 
bombardment. 

• The determination of land and sea target coordinates 
to fire control accuracies by aircraft photo-mapping meth- 
ods. 

• Tactical coordination and control of carrier opera- 
tions, 


• The scheduling and control of amphibious and combat 
ground forces including the mobile army. 

• Rendezvous at sea replenishment operations umlor 
radio and radar silence. 

• The scheduling and control of ordinai*y air traflic and 
ship movements across broad ocean areas, 

The choice of space designs for any of these needs, how- 
ever, should consider the type of competitive question ex- 
emplified above. 

Manned Military Systems 

Among the interesting and challenging questions facing 
the Department of Defense today is the one relating to the 
potential role of manned spacecraft for military missions. 
We have examined these questions in detail for some 
time now during the course of the Manned Orbiting Lali- 
oratory study and have gained a much better under stand- 
ing of the ways man may be useful in space. This under- 
standing has been influenced by several factors, First, jh 
the extensive and successful maimed space program of 
NASA in which the military participates broadlj^ in siicli 
areas as ground facilities, recovery, launch vehicles, as- 
tronauts and specific military experiments. Second, the re- 
sults of the military space program have provided us witli 
a better aiipreciation of the advantages and limitations 
related to unmanned satellites. DOD has launched hun- 
dreds of unmanned satellites. DOD has launched lunulreds 
of unmanned spacecraft with application to all credible 
military tasks. Third, studios of possible situations in 
which a manned spacecraft may be preferred to an un- 
manned vehicle. An examination of this latter factor may 
bo of interest to you. 

The Importance of Man 

Wo liavo recognized for some time that in space miin’s 
ability may be particularly significant in tasks such an: 

• Equipment assembly, 

• Fine adjustment of equipment. 

• Adaptive mission programming. 

• Maintenance and repair. 

• Data screening. 

• Selective reporting. 

However, lot me say that we have not diacovorod any 
military missions which are absolutely unique to the 
manned mode. Wo do find circumstances whore it apiiear.s 
that the manned mode offers quantitative inn>rovomo)iU 
in the effectiveness of the mission compared with the un- 
manned mode. However, we cannot, in planning oxpeii«iv<‘ 
programs, proceed on the intuitive belief that man niny 
find something to which his special abilities will apply. 

Our unmanned experience tells us that it is likely that 
only complex tasks will require a man in space. However, 
it should also he recognized that complex missions may h* 
difficult to do with a small group even though tliey be 
specially trained. Take the launch operation of tlic Titan 
II-Gomini as a current example; There arc over 1(10 
mission support people not directly involved at Cape Ken- 
nedy, there are almost 350 iicrsonnel involved with lh(^ 
spacecraft at the Cape and the launch crew itself luim- 
bers lOj) people, Total highly educated and highly Hklllc?d 
people involved in one Gemini launch operation to sup- 
port two astronauts is over 600. ♦ . , 

Now let me review briefly factors afiecting the cost 
of manned missions, The Mercury spacecraft, Ln' ex- 
ample, weighed 3,000 pounds and sustained one man in 
space for three days. Except for the mun himself, ther(» 
was no room for useful experiments. The Gemini si)ace- 
craft weighs 7,000 pounds and is capable of sustaining 
two men for about 7-14 days. Here again, useful space to 
perform meaningful experiments (again excluding man 
himself as an experiment) is limited to a few hundred 
pounds. 

We have found that a manned spacecraft requiring two 
men on orbit for 30 days dictates that almost 20,000 
pounds of orbital weight bo allocated exclusively for thoii* 
support in orbit and return to earth without contributing 
to the discretionax’y payload. Included here is at least 400 
cubic feet of unemeumbered pressurized free apace j>ftr 
man to function in a well protected shirtsleeve environ- 
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ment. Allowances must be made for an exercise area as 
well as functional work and housekeeping areas. Finally, 
not to be forgotten is the need to carry along several 
thousand pounds of useful experiments. 

A typical mission cost for delivering a multi -manned 
satellite in low earth orbit can be estimated. For example, 
the launch vehicle may be $15-20 million, the return 
veliicle may cost between $10-20 million, a payload of 5-10 
thousand pounds of equipments, if past experience is a 
guide, may cost $5-10 million, on orbit support may add 
about $10 million and, finally, recovery force deployment 
and operations have been estimated at $5-10 million. Total 
mission cost, then, could be between $45-70 million per 
mission. 

On the other hand if the same mission could be achieved 
by automatic equipment programmed from the ground, 
one could afford to raise the equipment weight from 5-10 
thousand pounds to 25,000 pounds, and increase the pay- 
load investment from $5-10 million to perhaps $20 million 
without exceeding the investment devoted to the manned 
system. On the other hand, on orbit equipments weighing 
25,000 pounds even with redundancy may require man 
servicing to keep them operating. It seems clear then that 
mannecl space systems must involve complex functions 
with ultimate relations provided between man and the 
equipment to prove effective. 

The area in which man may pay for his place in space 
is his ability to cope with the unexpected, but the pos- 
sibilities must still be largely foreseen and provided for to 
permit a limited crew, with limited facilities, to handle the 
situations that may arise. 

In summary, then, manned space flight undertakings will 
be expensive, and the payloads which man will accompany 
into orbit must justify his presence in the man-machine 
loop in orbit if the mannecl .system is to be cost com- 
petitive. These payloads and the launch vehicle systems 
which will place them in orbit are expensive, complex 
mechanisms, They will require tlie concentration of some 
of our scientific and engineering manpower for a long- 
period. The value of the mission clearly must rest on tlie 
necessary presence of man in the satellite. 

Conclusions 

I have attempted in the short time allotted li) me to 
describe how the Department of Defense views space sys- 
tems and their development in the light of (1) Defense 
space interests, (2) what we consider important and how 
we measure it and (3) how we view the manned versus 
unmanned question. 

Let me close by projecting the military siiace progiam 
into the future in general terms. 

It is likely that military interest will remain focused 
primarily on near-earth missions, out to synchronous orbit, 
certainly through 1976, We expect to continue our very 
large and vigorous unmanned military space ])rograin 
which is performing very important functions. The need 
for these programs will not diminish since they arc by far 
the most efficient and cheapest way of performing specific 
tasks. With a steadily increasing experience and know- 
how in manned space flight, we may expect that space- 
ci'aft will acquire characteristics permitting rendezvous, 
station-keeping, docking and transfer of man and mate- 
rial. Wc will likely acquire the means of sustaining 
military men in space for the periods of time we require. 
Booster capacities are not likely to limit the applications, 
hut tlie booster and payload costs will continue to do so. 

There is nothing hostile or aggressive in the military 
space program we foresee. It is entirely within the con- 
text of a national program expressly devoted to peaceful 
purposes. As the President has stated on many occasions, 
”It is understood that the United States does not have 
a division between peaceful and non-peaceful objectives in 
space, but rather has apace missions to help keep the peace 
and space missions to improve our ability to live in peace. 



Excerpts from address titled, “Onr Chanffini/ Siralcfjic 
CoinmiinicationSf'^ hy Lt. Gen. Alfred D. Star bird, USA, 
Director, Defense Communications Ayency, hefoiy the 
A 7 'med Forces Commnniealions Electronics Association, 

^ ^ ^ * 

Let mo speak now on some of the more critical hard- 
ware trond.s which I helieve will continue to be of partic- 
ular interest to the Government. 

• I mentioned earlier the effort under way in automatic 
switching. Unfortunately most of the Government agen- 
cies* switching programs were started before the National 
Communications System (NCS) concept of linking to- 
gether became critical. Each of these agencies is now try- 
ing to adapt its cquiinnont £ind procedures to be compatible 
one with the other. Industry could help tremendously if in 
future proposals it will bear in mind this necessity for the 
interplay of all NCS subsystems, 

• If we are to avoid increasing tremendously our costs, 
as tliG increasing traffic requirements which are a cer- 
tainty fall upon us, wo must have ways of effecting 
maximum loading on our transmission and swi telling 
baclcbone, Thorcfoi^e, all of us with the Government are 
interoated in any equipments which will help in this re- 
gal’d, those whicli will give us highest data rates for the 
band width available, those wliich reduce errors and re- 
runs and those which jierinit rapid voice/datu alternate 
use. And in thi.s latter regard, we want the hel]) of all in 
overcoming parochial barriers that prevent complete flex- 
ibility for alternate voice/ data trail smiss ion, 

• The cable circuits which commercial carriers have 
brought in have improved tremendously our communica- 
tions to new areas of the world. Tlien, too, all of us are 
delighted at the new Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion’s successful Early Bird, which opened a new, wide- 
band, trans-ocean ic horizon. Yet in spite of the cables, and 
the planned COMSAT additions, it will be many, many 
years before all sections of the world will be adequately 
reached. As of the present, some 75% of the capitals of the 
Free World can be contacted only by lower dependable, 
high frecpiency radio. And planned commercial resources 
will not improve tills situation greatly for many, many 
years to come. This is an enigma — and a dangerous one — 
at a time when diplomatic and military events repeatedly 
require that the most remote areas be reached rapidly. It 
is this need to reach reliably even the more remote loca- 
tions that has led the Government to conclude that it must 
develop a Defense Communications Satellite System to 
serve limited, but vital and unique, national security re- 
quirements, The Defense Communications Satellite Sys- 
tem, working with small ground terminals, would enable 
us to install in a matter of hours minimum but reliable 
communications to any new area. With its special security 
features, it will give us also a more survivable thin-linc 
net for command even under a condition of attack, 
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» While speaking of the various transmission media, I 
should add a word about two long-haul types I have not 
earlier discussed — tropospheric scatter and high frequency 
radio. The Government has installed in the last five years 
rather mammoth scatter systems crossing the North At- 
lantic, traversing much of the Pacific and criss-crossing 
Europe, Additions to these will he made, but these addi- 
tions will be primarily in the nature of upgrading rather 
than the adding of backbone routes, 

* We will continue to place heavy reliance for many 
years to come in our strategic communications on high fre- 
quency radio. The Government operates at the present 
time over 250 point-to-point trunks, of several thousand 
circuits — primarily to remote locations or as back-up along 
pitical, high reliability routes. I do not look for a major 
increase in the number of such strategic high frequency 
point-to-point trunks. In fact, the number should decrease 
slowly with time. I should stress, however, the decrease 
will be gradual and every effort will be made to upgrade 
the residual trunks to higher reliability. We are very 
interested, therefore, in means of accomplishing such im- 
provements where the cost is not prohibitive. 

• Most of the equipment measures that I have men- 
tioned so far apply to the long-haul media itself. Yet it 
does no good to transmit information instantaneously end- 
to-end only to have that information bog down in the 
digestion and distribution process. And we arc having 
indigestion. As a bicarbonate, we are carrying on increas- 
ing effort to introduce automation in our information anil 
distribution centers. However, much more is needed in in- 
ventiveness at these terminal ends. This, to me, is an open 
field for invention and development. 

In closing, let me re-emphasize that I know that the 
traffic volume and transmission quality required m our 
strategic systems will continue to increase tremendously 
with time. Only by understanding and inventiveness on 
the part of the Industry-Government team can these re- 
quirements be adequately fulfilled. Yet these increasing 
needs^ must be fulfilled if we are to maintain our national 
security and economic pre-eminence, 


AutomaHc Data Field Systems 
Command Activated 

_ The Automatic Data Field Systems Command (ADPSC) 
is the newest organization of the U.S. Army Combat De- 
velopments Command (CDC) and U.S. Army Materiel 
Command (AMC). Located at Port Belvoir, Va,, the new 
command replaced the CDC Command Control Informa- 
tion System Group and the AMC CCIS-70 project, 

The mission of the new command is to manage the 
eft or ts and resources set forth in the Department of the 

** Automatic Data Systems 

within the Army in the Pield.^' i 

an Army Augmentation 
Element at the U.S. Air Force Joint Systems Program 
APB, Ohio; the Automatic Data 
rield Systems Design Agency, Fort Huachiiea, Ariz.; and 
offshore activities which will be responsible for introduc- 
tion of new equipment and assisting in systems design and 
experimentation in overseas areas. 

Brigadier General Roger M. Lilly commands the new 
organization. 


Deep Submergence Rescue Vehicle 

iContinued from page 2) 


• Outboard-hung propeller pads, 

• Cycloidal propellers, 

• Fluid jet control. 

• ^ 

• Stern propeller with controllable ring tail surfs 
and transverse thrusters both fore and aft (as in Pigu 


The following factors were of prime importance in se- 
lecting the propulsion system: 

• Power required to develop thrust, 

• Thrust efficiency. 

• Size and weight, 

• Mechanical complexity. 

• Control flexibility, 

® Space envelope. 

The outboard propeller pads and cycloidal inopeller 
systems would have provided a highly maneuvel■aldl^ 
vehicle. However, these systems were eliminated ]iriii- 
cipally because they required detachment for air transport 
and were susceptible to damage or fouling with under- 
water cables or debris. 

The single screw propeller witli controllable ring (ail 
shows promise of providing excellent perfornulncl^ 
Hovering control in pitcli, yaw, sway and heave is pro- 
vided by a pair of thruster ducts located at the bow and 
steim. Roll control is provided by a mercury trim system. 
This combination of propeller and thrusters will provide 
dynamic control in five degrees of freedom. The tandimi 
propeller concept is also being considered for Llie p«>- 
tential propulsion system. This system would provide 
excellent low speed maneuvering capability with dynamic 
control in six degrees of freedom. Additional mmlel and 
simulator studies are being conducted in order to choose 
the most optimum propulsion system. 

Figure 3 indicates the many types of sensors required 
to successfully accompli.sh a search and rescue mission. 
It is obvious that the location of these sensors are ctijsely 
interrelated with tlie design and the functional offcclivo- 
ness of the vehicle. 


I would now like to describe the “electronic brain" 
of the rescue vehicle. There are at least eight priiicipnl 
functions that will have to be accomplished during a 
mission cycle: 

• Take-off and landing on mother submarine, 

• Navigation. 

• Communication. 

• Sonar search. 

• Hovering control. 

• Television viewing. 

• Manipulator control. 

• Mating to sunken submarine. 


It is obvious that two operators would have a diffUndl 
time performing all these functions if separate controls 
and displays were used. Wo. therefore, are developing tui 
integrated control which will readily permit two nuni to 
operate this vehicle. All sensor.s, navigation and pro- 
pulsion equipment will provide electrical signals into a 
computer and common display, Thu.s, to control tlie veliide 
the opei^ator will merely command a direction and veloci ty 
and the computer will transmit control signals to llie 
individual propulsion and control units, Without Hucli a 
control system, it would be exceedingly difficult, if not 
impossible, to perform a submerged mating opGralion un- 
der adverse conditions of attitude and current. 


We have completed the preliminary design of the 
nr^ prototype rescue vehicle and have recently issued 
a Request for Proposal to industry for the design and 
xabrieation of this vehicle. We expect to issue a contract 
award by late 1966 and begin fabz'ication by July 1966. 
An at-sea operational capability of this voliiclo Is ex- 
pected by the end of 1968. 


J.U 1 live lacucai vemciea to ue coii’ 
awarded in FY 1967 and four ii 
FY 1968. By 1970, the Navy will have a new world-wkU 
rescue system, capable of reaching a disabled submariiu 
within 24 hours after receipt of tlie distress signal. 


Perhaps even more significant is the fact that our 
new deep rescue vehicles will open the frontiers of Inner 
opace. We can indeed look forward to a new generation 
of deeip-sea craft which will be capable of exploring tho 
heretofore non-reachable ocean depths. 
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OCTOBER 1965 

Ninth Annual Organic Chemistry 
Conference, Oct. 5-6, at Natick, Mass. 
Sponsor. Army Natick Laboratories. 
Contact: Dr. Louis Long, Jr., Asst. 
Head, Organic Chemistry Laboratory 
(PRD), Army Natick Laboratories, 
Kansas St., Natick, Mass. 

J. M, Burgers’ 7()th Anniversary 
Symposium on the Dynamics of Fluids 
and Plaaiiins, Oct, 6'8, at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
Sponsor: Air Force Oflice of Scientific 
llesearch. Contact: Mr. P. A. Thur.s- 
ton (SREM), Air Force Oflice of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20388, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-8442. 

1966 Congress of the International 
Federation for Documentation (FID), 
Oct. 7-16 at Washington, D. C. Spon- 
sors: Air Force Oflice of Scientific 
Research, Office of Naval Research, 
Army Research Office, National Sci- 
oncc Foundation and Council on Li- 
brary resources. Contact: Rowena 
Swanson (SHIR), Air Force Ofiice of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave,, S.W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 20333, telephone (Area 
Code 202) OXford 6-6374. 

International Conference on Dy- 
namic Si ability of Structures, Oct. 18- 
20, at Evanston, 111. Go-sponsors: Air 
Force OfiTico of Scientific Research and 
Northwestern University. Contact: 
Professor George Herrmann, The 
Technical Iiustitute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, III. 60201. 

Photovoltaic Specialists Confer- 
ence, Oct. 18-20, at NASA-Goddard 
Space Flight Center, Green belt, Md. 
Sponsors : American Institute of Aero- 
nautics, Institute of Electneal and 
Electronics Engineers and the Air 
Force Propulsion Laboratory, Con- 
tact: J. Wise (APIP-2), Wright-Pat- 
terson APB, Ohio, telephone (Area 
Code 513) 263-7111, ext. 3-6127 or 
2-0186. 

1966 Annual Conference on Nuclear 
Science, Oct. 18-20, at San Fran- 
cisco. Co-sponsors: Institute of Elec- 
trical and Electronics Engineers 
Gi’oiip on Nuclear Science and the 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search. Contact: Dr. D, G. Samaras 
(SREP), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Itesearch, Tempo D, 4tli St, and Inde- 
pendence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D. G, 20333, telephone (Area Code 
202) Oxford 6-3769. 

Matric Method & Structural Me- 
chanics, Oct. 26-28, at Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio. Sponsor: Air Force 
Flight Dynamics Laboratoiy. Con- 


MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


tact: J. Steward (FDE), Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area 
Code 513) 263-7111, ext. 2-3120. 

Thirty- fifth Shock and Vibration 
Symposium, Oct. 26-28, at the Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans, La. Sponsor: 
NASA. Contact: Mr. W. W. Mutch, 
Shock and Vibration Information Cen- 
ter, Code 4021, U.S. Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 20390. 


NOVEMBER 1965 

V/STOL Symposium, Nov, 3-4, at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Hosts ; Aeronautical Systems Div., Re- 
search and Technology Div. and Sys- 
tems Engineering Groiip, Contact: 
George Dausman, Wright-Pa tiers on 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 613) 
253-Tlll, ext. 2-5104 or 2-31G4. 

Incentive Contract Workshop, Nov. 
13, at Cape Kennedy, Fla., and by 
closed circuit TV at Orlando, Daytona 
Beach, and Gainsville, Fla. Sponsor: 
National Contract Management Assn. 
Contact: Mr. Donald Hocking, P, O. 
Box NCMA, Cape Kennedy, Fla. 
32020, telephone (area code 306) 863- 
3940. 

Fourth Hyperveloclty Techniques 
symposium, Nov. 15-16, at Arnold 
Air Force Station, Tenn, Sponsors: 
Arnold Engineering Development 
Center, ARO, Inc., and Denver Re- 
search Institute. Contact: J. Lukasie- 
wicz, Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn., 
telephone (Area Code 616) 456-2611, 
ext. 7204 or 7206. 

Fourth Annual Sympo.siuin on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, Nov, 
16-18, at the Illinois Institute of 
Techiiolgy Research Institute, Co- 
sponsonsr Rome Air Development 
Center and the Illinois Institute of 
Technology Research Institute. Co- 
tact: Joseph Schramp (EMERP), 
Rome Air Development Center, Griffiss 
AFB, N. Y., telephone (Area Code 
316) FF6-3200, ext. 2813, 


DECEMBER 1965 

Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dee. 1-3, at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N, 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Symposium 
Chairman, Electronic Parts and Ma- 
terials Div,, Army Electronics Lab- 
oratory, Fort Monmouth, N. J, 07703, 
telephone (Area Code 201) 636-1834. 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University of 
Puerto Rico. Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 


Puerto Rico. Contact: Maj, B. R. Agins 
(SRMA), Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and Inde- 
pendence Ave, S.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20333, telephone (Area Code 
202) OXford 6-1302. 


JANUARY 1966 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan. 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsor: Department of the 
Army. Contact: Paul D. Denn, Chief, 
Research Div., U.S. Army Mobility 
Command, Warren, Mich., telephone 
(Area Code 313) 766-1000, 

International Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Jan. 31-Feb. 2, at the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, Los Angeles, Calif. Co-sponsors: 
Air Force Olfice of Scientific Research 
and the Information Theory Groi^ of 
the Institute of Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Engineers, Contact: Prof. J, 
Carlyle, UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif,, 
telephone (Area Code 213) 478-9711, 
ext. 7181. 


MARCH 1966 

Conference on Space Maintenance 
and Extra- Vehicular Activities, March 
1-3 at Orlando, Fla. Sponsor: Air 
Force Systems Command's Aero Pro- 
pulsion Laboratory, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, Contact: Chester B. May, 
Aero Propulsion Laboratory, Wright- 
Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

Conference on Functional Analyses, 
March 2 8- April 1, at the University of 
California, Irvine, Calif. Co-sponsors: 
Air Force Olfice of Scientific Researcli 
and the University of California. Con- 
tact: R. G. Pohrer (SRMM), Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Tempo D, 4th St. and Independence 
Ave., S.W., Washington, D. G. 20333, 
telephone (Area Code 202) OXford 
6-6248. 

Second International Symposium on 
Aerobiology, March 29-30, at Chicago, 
Co-sponsors: Department of the Army 
and Illinois Institute of Technology 
Research Institute. Contact: Elwood 
K. Wolfe, Director of Technical Serv- 
ices, Fort Detrick, Frederick, Md., 
telephone (Area Code 301) 663-4111, 
ext, 2214. 

Bionics Symposium 1966, dates un- 
determined, at Sheraton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsors: Aei-ospace Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Aerospace 
Medical Division, and Avionics Lab- 
oratory, Research and Technology Di- 
vision. Contact; Dr. H. L. Oeistreieher 
(MRBAM), Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 
613) 263-7111, ext. 3-G108. 
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Oct. 11: National Aerospace 
Services Assn. Annual USAF 
Contreict Aerosi)ace Services 
Symposium, Dayton, Ohio. 

Oct. 19-20: Electronic Industries 
Assn. Systems Effectiveness 
Conference, Sheraton - Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Nov, 2-5: Annual Industrial 
Trade Fair, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Nov. 2-5: Data Processing Man- 
agement Assn. Meeting, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

Nov. 7-11: National Electrical 
Manufacturers Assn. Meeting, 
Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 7-12: American Society of 
Mechanical Engineei's, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Nov. 8-10: American Petroleum 
Institute Convention, Chicago, 
III. 

Nov. 10: 190th Anniversary of 
U. S. Marine Corps. 

Nov. 15-19: American Nuclear 
Society Meeting, Washington, 
D, C. 

Nov. 16-19 Atomic Industries 
Forum, Washington, D. C. 


Nov. 17-19 Industrial Manage- 
ment Society Meeting, Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Nov. 20: Artillery Firepower 
Demonstration, Fort Sill, 
Okla. 

Nov. 29-Dec. 3; Chemical Indus- 
trial Exposition, New York, 
N. Y, 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: Electric Indus- 
tries Assn. Meeting, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Dec. 6: National Aerospace 
Services Assn. Army Avia- 
tion Contract Services Sym- 
posium, Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 8-9: National Security In- 
dustrial Assn.-Air Force Sy.s- 
tems Command Microelec- 
tronics Conference, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


CORRECTION 

The location of the Ameri- 
can Ordance Assn. Equipment 
Manual Sypmposium wa.s in- 
correctly listed as Washing- 
ton, D. C. It will be held at 
the Statler Hilton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 


Additional OCAS Regional 
Offices Established 


Two new Deffinsc Contract Admin- 
istration Services Hejyion offices were 
opened in August in 33oston, Mass.» 
aiui Clevelandj Ohio, to help military 
buying agencies complete work on de- 
fense contracts, 

A New York Region ofTiee is scliocl- 
uled to be activated Nov. 1 and Los 
Angeles and San .Francisco regions 
will begin operations Dec. 1. 

The new onicos will bring the total 
number of regional units to eight witli 
offices already established by the De- 
fense Contract Administration Sci"v- 
iees (DCAS) in Plnladelphia, Detroit 
and Dallas. Three more are planned 
for the future. 

Work^ performed by the regional 
offices includes pre-contract award 
surveys of contractors’ facilities and 
financial status, quality assurance, se- 
curity clearance for plants and per- 
sonnel, payments to contractors and 
similar functions required by the Gov- 
ernment during the manufacture and 
maintenance of defense materiel. 

Commanded by Colonel Frank A. 
Bogart, USA, the Boston Region has 
responsibility for providing contract 


administration services in Vermont, 
Maine, Rhode Island, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
New York (except those areas under 
the jurisdiction of the New York 
oflico) , 

The Boston Regional office is located 
at G(iG Summer St., Boston. Two subor- 
dinate ]])ofenae Contract Administra- 
tion Services Districts are located in 
Hartford, Conn, and Rochester, N. Y, 

Colonel Norman T, Dennis, USA, 
directs the operation of the Cleveland 
Regional Office which is located at 
1307 East Sixth St. The Cleveland 
office is responsible for providing con- 
tract administration services in Ken- 
tucky and Ohio as well us Crawford, 
Erie and Mercer Coiinties in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Heading the New York Region will 
be Brigadier General Clarence W. 
Clapsaddlo, Jr., USA. The New York 
District will include New York City, 
Long Island, the New York counties 
of Orange, Putnam, Rockland, West- 
chester and the New Jersey counties 
of Middlesex, Monmouth, Somerset, 
Hunterdon and all counties north. 


AUSA Annual Meeting 
Scheduled in October 

The 1966 annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of the United States Aimy 
(AUSA) will be held October 25, 2fi 
and 27 at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
in Washington, D. C. More than 3,60& 
officers, enlisted men and Army-inter- 
ested civilians from all parts of the 
United States and from overseas arc 
expected to attend the meeting. 

Secretary of the Army Stanley R. 
Resor will deliver the meeting’s key- 
note address on Oct. 26 and Army 
Chief of Staff General Harold K. 
Johnson is scheduled to speak before 
the annual AUSA Lunclieon on 
Oct. 26. 

The program will include presenta- 
tions on Air Mobility, the Army's 
Role in Stability Operations, Army 
()peratjons in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, Combat Developments and Re- 
serve and ROTO Affairs. 

More than GO, 000 square feat of 
.space will be taken up in the hotel for 
exhibits by industry reflecting tlu; 
latest scientific and technical advances 
in the military field. An additional 
30,00() square feet of Army cxlubits 
and items of Army equipment is 
planned. 

The annual George Catlett Marshall 
Memorial Dinner will take place on 
the evening of the last day of the 
meeting. 

Registration will begin at the hotel 
at l.l a.m., Oct. 24. Advance registra- 
tion information may he obtained by 
writing the Association of the United 
States Army, 1629 IStli Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 2003G, 


Small Business 
Workshop to be 
Held in Philadelphia 

The Department of Defense, joined 
by the National Security Industrial 
Association and the Deiiartment of 
CominorcG, will hold a Small Busi- 
noss/Labor Surplus Area Workshop 
for approximately 20 prime contrac- 
tors located in the Philadelphia De- 
fense Contract Administration Serv- 
ices (DGAS) Region in Philadelphia 
on October 19, 1966, 

The purpose of this one-day work- 
shop is to conduct a Government/in- 
dustry discussion of the DCAS or- 
ganization and concept of operation, 
and recent changes in femall business 
and labor surplus programs related 
to set-asides and subcontracting activ- 
ities. 

Future workshops are planned for 
each of the remaining DCAS regions 
with dates to be announced later. 
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DOD Directive 7 GOO. 2, ** Department 
of Defense Audit Policies, Aug. 19, 
1905. Prescribes basic policies with re- 
spect to internal and contract audit 
in the DOD, and sets forth organiza- 
tional responsibilities for carrying out 
the audit functions. 

DOD Directive 5220.22, Depart 
■meni of Defense Industrial Security 
Progranif^ July liO, 1905, Updates the 
DOb Industrial Program (DISP) by 
realigning and delineating responsi- 
bilities and functions connected with 

(1) the DOD Industrial Security 
Manual (ISM) and the DOD Indus- 
trial Security Regulation (I SR) and 

(2) security cognizance under the 
DISP. 


DOD Directives may be obtained 
from: 

Publications Distribution Branch 
OITico of the Secretary of Defense 
Room SB 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C, 20301 


Weekly Compilation of Presidential 
Dociimcnts. This new service makes 
available transcripts of the Presi- 
dent's news conferences, messages to 
Congress, public speeches and state- 
ments and other Presidential materi- 
als released by the White House up 
to 6 p.m. each Friday. The Weekly 
Compilation carries a Monday date 
line, 

vSubscription price: $6.00 a year. 

1905-60 United States Government 
Manual. O/hcial organization hand- 
book of the Federal Government. 
Catalog No. GS 4.109:966 $1.75 

Sellhig to ike Military. This nam- 
])hlet provides business firms basic 
steps and initial contacts for locating 
sales opportunities in the Department 
of Defense. It gives information on 
items purchased and locations of mili- 
tary oiTlces, Rev. 1965. 

Catalog No. D 1.2:Se4/965 35^ 

Army Procurement Procedure. Pre- 
scribes policies, procedures and stand- 
ards governing the procurement of 
supplies and services by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, Revised April 1, 
1965. 

Catalog No. D 101.6/4:966 $2,00 


Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase at 
TJ.S. Government Printing Ofhee, 
Washington, D. C. 20402. 


Order AD 617 337N Inelastic Buck- 
ling Tests of Ring-Stiffened Cylinders 
Under Hydrostatic Pressure, Navy 


David Taylor Model Basin, Washing- 
ton, D. C., May 1965, 42 pp., $2.00. 

Order AD 615 723N The Effects of 
Continuous Vihration of Concrete 
During Initial Set, University of Ari- 
zona for the Air Force, April 1965, 
74 pp„ $3,00. 

Order AD 610 09 8N Co 7 it{nuous 
Measurement of Solid Propellant 
Burnhig Rates, Jet Propulsion Cen- 
ter of Purdue University for the Air 
Force, Feb. 1965, 58 pp., $3.00. 

Order AD 617 107N A Review of 
Hypersonic Wake Studies, RAND 
Corp., for the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency, May 1966, 89 pp., 
$3.00. . 

Order AD 617 759N Trends in Hard 
Materials: Report of Task Force No. 
3 of the Ad Hoc Machine Tool Ad- 
visory ComwAttee to the Depa^'tment 
of the Air Force, Air Force Jan. 1965, 
33 pp,, $2.00, 


Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at: 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22151 


Employers Asked to 
Help Keep Young 
Americans in School 

Acting in support of President 
Johnson’s campaign to get young 
Americans to return to school, Secre- 
tary of Commerce John T. Connor ap- 
pealed to employers nationwide to 
assist ill every way possible in a 
You th 0 pp or tun i ty ba ck - to - s chool 
drive. 

In announcing the campaign on Au- 
gust 21, the President called upon em- 
ployers, unions, civic, trade and relig- 
ious organizations and state and local 
governments to “exert every influence 
that they command to bidng onr young 
people facts on the importance of edu- 
cation, “ 

^^The President and I are asking 
two things of you,” Secretary Connor 
said in an open letter to 6,000 em- 
ployers. 

** First, do everything possible to in- 
fluence the youngsters in your com- 
munity to go back to school this fall 
and to complete their education, and 

“Second, piwide as many school 
year part time jobs for youths as pos- 
sible, especially in those cases where 
such a job might spell the difference 
between finishing school or dropping 
out.” 


AFLC Establishes 
Five Long Supply 
Assets Offices 

The Air Force’s Logistics Com- 
mand (AFLC) has estalflished offices 
at five air materiel areas to Imlp man- 
age the multi -million dollar '"long sup- 
ply" assets of the command. 

The new offices have been set up 
primarily to uncover additional or in- 
creased uses for surplus Air Force 
equipment which has no immediate 
planned need. 

New offices are located at Middle- 
town, Sacramento, San Antonio, Og- 
den and Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Areas. 

Objective of the program is to in- 
crease the use of assets by placing 
a human control point in the compu- 
terized exchange of long supply goods 
between Federal Government agencies 
and AFLC, 

A 90 -day pilot program was re- 
cently conducted at Robins AFB, Ga., 
in wliicli the Material Utilization Con- 
trol Office concept, as it is called, was 
studied. In the test, $15.5 million of 
long supply assets were made avail- 
able to other users by the Warner 
Robins Air Materiel Area (WRAMA) 
for use by Federal agencies,^ Twelve 
and one half million dollars in goods 
f I'oiu other Government agencies were, 
in turn, made available to WRAMA, 


AF Phamphlet on SEED 
Program Available 

A pamphlet covering the Air 
Force’s new program for the procure- 
meut of engineering data for Air 
Force weapons systems has been pre- 
pared and distributed by the Air 
Force Logistics Command (AFLC). 

The program, called “Supply of Es- 
sential Engineering Data (SEED),” 
was designed by the AFLC in coop- 
eration with the Air Force Systems 
Command. SEED procedures are be- 
ing tested on the G-141 transport air- 
craft. The new approach is proving 
so successful that it will be adopted 
for all aircraft entering the Air Force 
inventory. (See article, “New Pro- 
gram for Obtaining Blueprints An- 
nounced by AFLC,” Defense Industry 
Bulletin, August 1965.) 

The SEED pamphlet is available at 
Hq., AFLC, Attn: MCK, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, or at any AFLC 
Installation. 
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Integrated Logistics 
Support 

Cdr. Prank N. Worden, USN 
Dir., Supply Management Policy Branch 
Bureau of Supplies & Accounts 
Department of the Navy 

hidiistyy and the inihtary services ‘7ni(st coiisicler supply 
managemejit early ^ in the conceptual phase of weapons 
support by designing a logistic support system concur- 
rently wHh the development of the hardware to provide 
fjie integrated support necessary for the weapons sys- 
Um manager, A merging of maintenance and supply in- 
formation subsystems is necessary for effective material 
support to provide analysis required by program man- 
agers, Managers must receive this type of data from the 
supply system design to minimize support costs. 

The references listed in the bibliogruphu have, been 
freely plaf/ianzed for this article. The author de.sires that 
the .subject matter receive the attention of as many pro- 
fessionals m supply management as possible. 


Like astronauts walking in the unfamiliar environment 
ot outer space, industry and the Military Services are 
testing the environment of “integrated logistic support.” 
Wot all of the concepts are new, but in today’s manage- 
ment world of technical supply— replete with such terms 
as maintainability, supportnbility and reliability — we are 
experiencing first hand new complexities in tlie solution of 
our material support problems, 

created by the publica- 
tioii of DOD Instruction 4100.36 of June 19, 1964, (afifec- 

Thirty-five”). This instruction 
establishes policies and objectives governing the systematic 
and orderly development of integrated logistic support for 
both systems and equipments. 

Integrated logistic support has a far-reaching impact 
on both the military and the industrial complex of our 
should understand the significance of this 
concept on our respective roles. The impact may initially 
be the embryo of revised contractual relationships; it 
could grow into a dictionary for the definition of tasks 

mifsi7„“sld"du'tL"^ of 

Elements of Inlegrofed Logistic Support 

support is a composition of tine ele- 
the effective and economical 
support of a system or equipment at all levels of mainte- 
nance for its programmed life cycle. It is important to 
^ ''^i' ** of the elements involved is ncces- 

ai y, These clemeiits include planned mainbonanee lovistie 

'sure:: data”'aml inforStS 

cKot rinSce^''^^^ 

Note that the selection of spares and repair parts is 

tion°Miitt^’ho"i '"*®S*’“ted logistic support. Their selec- 
tion must be balanced against the requirements of all 

concept® as" t^'annhls^t the most significant aspect of this 
leSair narti'' I?? "’!'”?eo™ent of spares and 



it will be repaired. 

in'thf P‘‘0.iect manager early 

in the chronology of events as inputs to technical devVl- 

plans and budget requirements. Once these deci- 
sions are made, the selection of the range and auantitv 
f items (ue., supply and repair parts, special tools teat 
equipment pd support equipment) requW to supnoH 
and maintain an item for an initial peidod of se?vfce ?de 

inafru^etionsnsrinTsea: 
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Maintainability a Key 

^ Planned maintenance can be accomplished moat efi'ec- 
tively when the relatively new concept of maintainability 
is considered. The concept of maintainability I'equires an 
integration of design and maintenance engineering eft’ort 
to provide controls which help or assure the manager that 
he has a system or an item of equipment that not only 
meets performance requirements but also one tliat can he 
supported expeditiously and economically. 

Maintainability is the design parameter that facilitatcij 
integration of support considerations during the concep- 
tual phase of weapon development and helps provide a 
means for the orderly and disciplined identification of the 
hardware, maintenance procedures, personnel subsystem 
technical manuals and data, facilities, su])i)ort equipment! 
etc., during the definition and development ])hases of the 
weapon system. 

The development of a system ])ovformaiice and the de- 
velopment of integrated support requirements are parallel- 
ing and interrelating efforts from the embryonic period of 
the system life cycle until it i.s phased out of the inventory 
Performance indices for reliability, accuracy, range, pay- 
load ready rate, etc,, cannot be considered independently. 
They must be considered by the project manager together 
with maintainability to achieve the best overall result. We 
must obtain the best balance between reliability cost, pro- 
duction cost and support cost. Therefore, these tnulc-ort's 
must be computed and analyzed as early as possible so that 
the proper balance can be achieved. 

We cannot afl^ord to wait until after a weapon system 
or piece of equipment has been produced to analyze it for 
the purpose of determining whether the mnintainnbilitv is 
pod. This IS after the fact. Unfortunately, wc have far 
too many examples of too mucli emphasi.s on performance 
and too little on support of an item or a Kystoin, 

Such deficiency in program managomont lias resulted 
in the creation of many costly engineering change iiro- 
po.sals, in unsatKsfactory provisioning, excessive mainte- 
nance requirements, iinnocc.ssary special tools, uliiborate 
and complex test and support equipment, jioorly written 
or incoinpleto technical manuals and inept planning for 
maintenance personnel. ^ 

Maintainability is not just maintenance which, like 
lopsy, usually grows to fit a dc.sign. Maiiitainnbilitv is a 
8y.stematic, common sense approach to design and is a pro- 
requisite to the development of an integrated logistic sup- 
port package perfected ns the equipment or system is per- 
fected to make sure wc won’t go broke maintaining it. 





Worden attended the University of Micli- 
ignii and was awarded a BBA degree. In 1946 he was 

farefuMvocT’ “‘1 Navy Supply &orps School at Ilnr- 
vaid Univeisity and commissioned an ensign in the Sun- 

ii/thc”suppfy^orps"^*^ served in several assignments 

awarded an MBA degree from 
tlic ^eoige Waslungton University and assigned to the 

to the B.™‘ 1963, he was transferred 

and Accounts where he is now 

fil-anch. Management Polky 
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Maintainability, in the context described above, has been 
with us for only about seven years. It is still a Juvenile, 
but with the "fatherly” backing it received with the piib- 
lication of DOD Instruction 4100,35 it will not become a 
juvenile delinquent. As in the case of all juveniles, there 
is a considerable amount of training to be accomplished. 
The next seven years, of necessity, will be years of in- 
tensiftecl education until the concept is understood, the 
methodology and procedures perfected and the potential 
advantages realized. Because of its impact upon decisions 
for the supply management of technical material, it is 
iiinportant that both industry and the military emphasize 
the training necessary in this important area. 

Management of Technical Material 

Because of the inputs required, decisions made for the 
supply management of technical material are actually u 
reflection of maintenance decisions. In the past this rejec- 
tion often has been more of a mirage than reality^ Guv 
maintenance planning has not always been well conceived. 
After-the-fact maintenance decisions have been made \yhen 
contracts for the equipments to be supported were received. 

Arbitrary replacement factors, usually set high becau.se 
of the human tendency to be on the safe side, have been 
used. We liave been prone to buy for distribution purpo.qes 
when clear-ciit operating requirements were not available. 
We have, on this basis, often purchased considerably more 
than subsequent experience proved necessai*y. Twenty per 
cent of our technical items are destined for disposal with- 
out ever having been issued. 

It is a well known characteristic of technical material 
that the bulk of the demand is concentrated on a rela- 
tively few items. In a recent study of Navy aviation items, 
it was revealed that for 02 per cent of the items sampled, 
not one system demand occurred for an entire year. A. 
study of cruisers and destroyers in the Atlantic Fleet 
indicated that 85 per cent of the items carried were not 
even used once from overhaul to overhaul. 

Further, we have not only positioned these items aboard 
each ship but usually at each echelon of support ns well. 
Tills type of demand data is not unusual for technical 
items placed in the supply system in support of mainte- 
nance decisions. But in the light of these data, the Justi- 
fication necessary to support additional requirements at 
the budget table is exceedingly difficult. 

Just as significant, estimates made at provisioning (or 
even before) could result in a critically short supply of 
a part. The error may be actually one in equipment design, 
failure to con, shier operating requirements, or perhaps one 
which is induced in tlie maintenance cycle. The latter is 
especially true for new equipments entering the Fleet. As 
the critical part fails and replacements are not available, 
equipment down-time increases. 

Tills type of problem may "masquerade” as a supply 
problem wlien in actuality it is not a supply problem at all. 
It must be solved by redesign, changing maintenance con- 
cepts, or in some similar manner. Increased investment 
in parts can, for a time, alleviate the immediate down- 
town problem, but it may be only an expensive way to 
treat the symptoms; it may not cure the disease. 

It is the thesis of those who would support the con- 
cept of integrated logistic support that this investment 
in inventory does not result in the most economical allo- 
cation of our resources. This type of supply problem may 
he more economically solved in the planning and develop- 
ment stages of equipment design, 

A blueprint for logistic support is needed similar to the 
manner in which the design disclosure drawing is a blue- 
print for the hardware. This blueprint can be in the 
form of the Maintenance Engineering Analysis Record 
(MEAR) or some other similar systematic analysis rec- 
ord to alleviate deficiencies in logistic planning. It also 
would provide a base on which to build more reliable in- 
formation as experience data becomes available. 

Information System 

For truly effective integrated logistic support there 
inust be a free flow of information. Data generated at each 
dceisLon-niaking level must flow to the next echelon of 


decision making. Just as important, meaningful data imist 
flow "up stream” to the previous decision-making level to 
verify the accuracy of previous decisions. It is necessary 
to insure, for example, that design changes nre produced 
where unforeseen maintenance or purchase problems have 
arisen, and that future design decisions reflect the ex- 
perience of maintenance or purchase personnel and their 
contributions to integrated logistic support. 

The information system which must be designed to 
accommodate this concept is one which meets the need oi 
Fleet maintenance personnel, inventory managers, con- 
tract olTicers, training coordinators and contractors, and 
which is also meaningful to those responsible for design, 
development and other facets of initial^ material support. 
With this necessity for integration it is important that the 
system design of the information sub -system used for pro- 
visioning be compatible with information systems ntihzecl 
for maintenance control. 

Within the Navy, basic information is being provided 
through the Standard Navy Maintenance Material^ Man- 
agement Information System. Data generated by this ays- 
tem must provide the flow up stream to all echelons of 
management. The information system should be designed 
to distill and summarize to insure that significant facts 
are made available at each echelon of decision making. 
Thu.s, on an exception basis, management attention can 
be focused on the more economical allocation of our re- 
sources. 

The necessity for the flow of this type of information 
to a contractor providing initial support for a weapon 
system is also obviou.s, but this should be a consideration 
in any contract for the more sophisticated military hard- 
ware. We are heavily dependent upon rapid technological 
imi)rovements to maintain our military superiority. To 
facilitate engineering decisions which would minimize 
overall support costs in future designs, language must he 
placed into our contracts which would eliminate any in- 
formation barrier. 

Adjustment in Emphasis 

Accordingly, the impact of maintainability, as utilized 
in the planned maintenance element of integrated logistic 
support, on supply management is obvous. The manage- 
ment of technical material, i.e., material held in support 
of maintenance decisions, requires a change in emphasis 
directed to a better integration of supply, maintominco and 
other logistic functions. Some of the functions of supply 
management that have been useful for supply problem.^ 
in the past arc not ns pGrtinennt in the environment of 
technical supply, For example, the concepts of repetitive 
demand and random error used to determine reorder points 
and other quantities become less signifleant. 

Formulae developed on a statistical basis which reflect 
the probability of random error in demand are soldom as 
applicable for technical items since, as noted in'oviously, 
their demand is a function of predetermined maintenance 
decisions, A large part of our research and improvement 
efforts in supply has been directed to devolopmont of eco- 
nomic order quantities, variable safety levels and similar 
scientific decision riilea, While these have applicability to 
a small band of technical secondary items and repair 
parts, they arc of little or no signifieanco with respect 
to the vast bulk of items such as repairables which con- 
stitute a large part of our inventory investment. Much of 
our effort has been devoted to refining functional tasks 
of supply management. We have made progress within 
this area of responsibility which, when vie^YC(l alone, is 
impressive. But in approaching the problem of true econ- 
omy, we must now view these same tasks in the conceptual 
light of balanced integrated logistic support. 

It follows that both industry and the Military Services 
will be required to utilize new skills for which there is a 
lack o’f trained personnel. We must learn to use new man- 
agement science techniques over and above the old FOQ 
(Economic Order Quantity)— variable safety level con- 
cepts, For example, simulation, using computers, is a basic 

( Continued on pa{/e 25 ) 
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Defense Contracf Audit Agency 

{Continued from page 5) 

nicnts (Financial Maiiaj^ement) and (rnstallations and 
Logistics) ; the Director, Defense Supply Agency, and the 
Director of the Defense Contract Administration Services, 
Defense Supply Agency. The Director, DCAA, is required 
to give an appropriate report to the Defense Contract 
Advi.sory Council at least twice each year. 

Finally, it is the DCAA Director’s intention to meet 
with ro])rGsentatives of industry associations and contrac- 
tors from time to time to obtain the benefit of their sug- 
gestions as well as hear their gripes, if any, so that con- 
structive improvements can be made and corrective inoas- 
uures can be taken where appropriate. 


Faefs on Defense Contract 
Audit Agency 

Name; Defense Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) 

Location: Cameron Station, Alexandria, Va. 

Director: William B. Petty, who is responsible directly 
to the Secretary of Defense and receives staff supervision 
from the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller)* 
i\Iissioii and Functions r 

• Audit, examine or review contractors* and subcon- 
tractors' accounts, records, documents and otlier evidence; 
systems of internal control; accounting, costing and gen- 
eral business practices and procedures, 

• Give advice and recommendations to prociirGment and 
contract administration personnel on acceptability of costs 
and estimates of cost to be incurred as represented by 
contractors incident to the award, negotiation, modifica- 
tion, change, administration, termination or settlement of 
contracts; adequacy of financial or accounting aspects of 
contract provisions; adequacy of contractors* accounting 
and financial management systems, estimating procedures 
and property controls. 

• Assist responsible procurement or contract adminis- 
tration activities in their surveys of the purchasing- 
procurement systems of major contractors and provide 
advice and recommendations to the Government manage- 
ment level having authority and responsibility to take 
action on the audit findings. 

• Cooperate with other DOD comjionents on reviews, 
audits, analyses or inquiries involving contractors’ finan- 
cial positions or financial and accounting polieie.s, pro- 
cedures or practices. 

• Maintain liai.son auditors, when appropriate, at major 
procurement and contract administration onTices and 
provide assistance in the development of proeiiromont 
policies and regulations. 

Organization: Under the DCAA Headquartcu’s at Cameron 
station there are seven regional ofiieeH, More than 200 
branch and resident offices will be locatocl tlvroiighoiit 
uie United States and overseas. Current addresses and 
telephone numbers of the DCAA regional otficos are: 

Boston Region DCAA, Chicago Region 

S. Clark St. 

Waltham, Mass. 02154 Chicago, 111, 00005 

^ (Area Code ai2) 

TWinbrook 4-2400, 828-G590 

Ext. 613 

DCAA, New York Region 
207 W. 24th St. 

New York, N. Y. 10011 
Phone: (Area Code 212) 


DCAA, San Francisco Region 
450 Golden Gate Ave. 


WAtkins 4-6000, Ext. 839 

nr A A ru 11 1 • Francisco, Calif, 94102 

M (Area Code 415) 


128 N. Broad Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19102 
Phone: (Area Code 215) 
697-7450 

DCAA, Atlanta Region 
1776 Peachtree St., N. W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
Phone: (Area Code 404) 
626-6987 


650-6674 


DCAA, Los Angeles Region 
1206 Maple Ave, 

Los Angeles, Calif, 90016 
Phone: (Area Code 213) 
688-8606 


Navy Long Range Planning Information 

{Conihiuvd f rom puf/e 9) 

UA-IH Airliorrie Kli'cti'anic Cuii nleim<>!iHUi«.s (SKCliK’l') 

UA-l<i Aiiburm* Nfiviuratioii (CONI*'lL)l?:NTl A L) 

KA- 1.') Airi:rnfl lustruniofilH (CONFIDENTIAL) 

UA-IG Avidtiios Siipiiortlnn Rc>sc?ai i:h 

HA -17 Tel- rain Clearance Hadiir ( CONFI Dl-INTIAL) 

KA-IS Aircraft Shaft Fni^ines ( CONFlIUCN'ri AL) 

HA-Ul Aircraft Jet EtiKinea (CONFI DEN'l'I AL) 

FtA-2(J ProiioUeis 

RA-21 Aircraft Aii.xiliary Puwer Syalems and Starlei‘« 

RA-22 Aircraft Fuels and LijhricantH 

RA-2;^ IHkIi fmjmlHe Ft‘otmlsii)ii Syst<>mH ami Eleoli‘o-nieclHui£ciil 
Fewer FUants for Satellite arul Fr<d>G Application 
(CONFFDICNTFAF.) 


RM 1 
RM-2 


RM'3 


llM-4 

RM-r. 

RM-G 

RM--7 

RM-8 

RM -ll 

RM-10 

RM-ll 

ltM-12 

FIM-Ll 
RM -15 
RM-lG 
RM-17 
RM-18 


MiaHilc Development Odice 
.Shiplioard F^aunchiiiK Syslinns and (Jmi MmirU 
Anti'Aii' Wnrhc>ad TcohiioloKy ( Noa-Nucleai-) 
(CONFIDENTIAL) 

Anti-Slirface Warhea<l Tuchuolofjry (Nun-Nucleui ) 
(CONFIDICNTIAL) 

N Helen !• Weapon CoinpojientH (CONFIDENT! A Ij) 

(fuided MiHsilo Fiuien (SECRET) 

Free Fall Ordnance W'eapon Fu7,oh (S IOC RET) 

CartrlilKe A clan led Devicen ( CONFIDEN'l'l AL) 

RioloKicnl nrut Chemical Wui’fai'o (SE<jHl'lT) 

FyndochtiiCH (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Mias lie Fi-opulaioa ( CON FI DENT I A FU 
Minsile AerodynnmicH (CONFIDIONTI AF#) 

Weapun UalllKUcs SupporUiUf UcHnun-li (CONFIDENTIAL! 
MiHsile Stnicliires (CONP'IDENTI AL) 

MittHile Giihiunce and (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Surface Weapona Control (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Alrboi-no Weapons Control ( ('ONFIDlON'riAFD 
Tai'Ket and Drone Control Systems 
Rn JiKO «nd Shipboard Instniinonlullon 


Research and FCnalnoerinr; Olficc 

HU -I Uel lability. Maintainability and Safety Design Eauiaoerinir 

RR“2 EnKincorInK Data 

RR'3 General Use Comjionents 

RIl 'l Enf?lneorjnjir Practice's 

RR -5 E lee tromupn otic UadlatUm E Roc Is oa Weapons, Weatious Sys- 

terns and Elcclr<iaic Eqijjpmonl (CONFIDENTIAL) 

RH G Value EtiBiiiGcrhiK 

RR-7 Matei'ials 

RH--8 WeaiKiOH Sclnacoa (CONFIDENTI AID 
RR-O Eaer^y Conversion 


US I 
RS-2 
RS -!i 
RS -I 
RS--5 
RSdl 
RS 7 
HS-« 


UT 1 
RT 2 
RT 2 
RT-‘I 


RIM 
RU-2 
RU H 
RU-I 


RU 5 

RUG 
HU 7 


RU-« 

RtJ-ll 
nil -uj 


Ship Inslallatlons OIIlcc 
Ah’craft liiunudier SysteniH 
Aircraft Kifcovesry E(iuipmont 
Visual LnndhiK Alda 

*ShIp I a stalled Aeronautical Facilities (CONFIDEN'I'I A L) 

Alt; Launched Weapon a Sliipboard SyKloms (CONFIDENTIAL) 
Ship Launched Wcapona SyslcniH. ( CONFIDENT! A lA 
Ship Ao'rtiaautictil Syaloms 

WcnpoiiH PackattlUK and IIumlUnK (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Ah trail antics ProK ranis Ofllce 
Spiico Do fen HO (SECRET) 

SaioMite Ocean Siirvtdllanco (SEfJRET) 

Tactical Probes (CONFIDENTf AFD 
Space Environment ( CONFIDENT! A ID 

Antl-Snbmarinc Warfare OIIlcc 
ASW Surveillance (S ECU El’) 

CliiHsiflcutloa luul lanJiiUzation (SECRET) 

ASW Cfimputatloa ami (hmtrol (SECRET) 
'*YcONFIDFN^^^^^^^^^ Oo\'<-'b)j)nmnt A SuitporllnR Reyciircli 

^^(ShXqiFiT”*'^^^ Develops (‘lit A SiiiuioniiiK Rosciircli 
Mine Defense (CONFIDENTIAL) 

Suiutortliu? Researtfh 

(CONi'TDEN’riAL) 

r. x.V ‘i Jm r ?"'5nni (< r A hhii u 1 1 Sy stom ( N U S AS J 

(CONMUEN I lAL) 

Exphmiv(! Ordnance Dispomtl (SECRET) 

ASW Ocoano|?raphlc ReHcnrch (CONFIDEN'I’I A ID 


immigrant Aliens Affected 
by Change in Security Regulation 

Defense contractor employees who are immigrant aliens 
(persons lawfully admitted into the United Stales under 
immigration visas for permanent residence) and whose 
access to classified information is essential in the perforni- 
a nee of classified contracts are no longer I'equircd to for- 
mfvlly declare their intentions to become United Stnlej 
eligible for personnel security clearances. 

The requirement that the immigrant alien file with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service an Application lo 
Declaration of Intent (Naturalization Form 
N-300)j us now set forth in the Department of Defense 
Industrial Security Manual for Safeguarding Classified 
Information (attachment to DD Form 441), dated Miircli 
1, 1966, has been deleted effective immediately. An appro- 
priate amendment to the manual is being prepared, 
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Integrated Logistic Support 

{ConUmted from page 23) 

technique to test alternatives before decisions are made. 
But to use this technique requires skills in mathematics, 
probability theory and computer soft-ware development. 
A working knowledge of PERT and PERT Cost to 
solve complex problems in program management should 
be a part of the “bag of skills” we can bring to bear 
on complex problems. Knowledge of statistical techniques, 
cost analysis and system design is essential. With our 
dependence upon computers and communications networks 
for data processing, we must concentrate on the technol- 
ogy in data processing, systems a;nalysis, programming, 
computer operations and communications. All of these 
techniques are now in use but we need more military offi- 
cers with these skills — now, and in the future. 

Summary 

In summary, in the environment of integrated logistic 
support, forces are at work which tend to circumscribe the 
military supply systems of the future. These forces are 
moving us inexorably from the “art-of-supply” decision 
rule techniques, which we have developed so thoroughly, to 
decision techniques which are more constricted by main- 
tenance decisions. 

More than ever before we are faced with the diametric- 
ally opposed forces of ever increasing costs for the support 
of our new, more sophisticated weapons systems and lim- 
ited resource availability. Organizationally, the response 
has been to place more reliance on birth-to-death manage- 
ment of weapons systems by weapon system managers. 

It is in this framework that the concepts of integrated 
logistic support can flourish more readily; conversely, 
these concepts support this type of vertical organization. 
The weapon system manager ^ can, with an information 
system which keeps him apprised of significant develop- 
ments at all phases in the life program of his weapon 
system, use simulation and other available computer tech- 
niques to relate data which are essential to employing the 
concepts of integrated logistic support. 


One example is the concept of maintainability. By pro- 
viding what managers consider the cost of maintenance 
and related logistic support early in the design and devel- 
opmental phases, this concept assists the weapon system 
manager in providing an orderly and disciplined method 
of allocating his resources over the life program of lus 
weapon system. 

One significant feature of integrated logistic support, 
however, is that decisions which predetermine the range 
and depth of support items are made long before the sup- 
ply system is called upon to provision or otherwise sup- 
port equipments of the weapon system, This will unequi- 
vocally change our method of doing business as usual. 

In fact, Point Thirty-five presents both industry and 
the military with a challenge that is far-reaching, We 
must obtain the expertise and training necessary to par- 
ticipate more fully in the early decisions required of the 
weapon system manager if we are to remain a valuable 
instrument of combat readiness. 

Our country has a large stake in the implementation of 
Point Thirty-five, for it charts as unerringly as the navi- 
gator triangle the military logistical course for the 
future. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 




Contracts of $l,000j000 and over awarded during month of August 1065 r 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3— Standard Oil Company of Califontin. San Francisco. $1,546, 1 3-1. 
3,312,026 gallons of lubricating oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, 
Washington, D.C. 

—Texaco, Inc*, New York City. $1,674,350. 1,634.103 gallons of 
lubricating oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C, 
—Chase Bag Co., New York City, $1,363,622. 7, 320,1)00 burlap snml 
bags. Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, Vn, 

4— Bern Kane Products, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. ^1,702,090. 166,640 locker 
trunks. Brooklyn. Defense Personnel Supp'ort Center, Philadelphia. 

—Gulf on Corp„ New York City. $5,367,600. 63 minion enllons of 
jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Washington, D.C. 

— Cberubino Petti and Co., Inc,, Atlantic City, N.J. $1,080,000. 
76,000 men’s wool serge coats. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia. 

5— Glenn Berry Mfg., Inc,, Commerce, Okln, $1,172,262. 1,140,000 paira 
of men's cotton sateen trousers. Commerce and Oswego, Kan. 
Defense Personnel Supi)ort Center, Phllndelj-rhla. 

6— The following contracts were awarded for JP-6 jet fuel by the 
Defense Fuel Supply Center. Wnahlngton, D.C. :Socuny Mobil Oil Co., 
New York City. $6,636,314. 73,222,000 gala. : Humble Oil & Kcfiniug 

$6,603,400. 77,000,000 gals.i Union Oil Company 
of CBllfornla, Loa Angeles. $2,180,966. 21,403,000 gals.; Cities 

Service on Co., New York City. $2,142,831. 25,200,000 gala, r Coastal 
States Petrochemical Co., Houston, Tex, $1,790,407. 21,000,000 gala 
—Tennessee Overall Co„ Tullahoma, Tenn. $1,095,000. 600,000 pairs 
of men's polyester and wool tropical trousers. Tullnhomn, Defense 
Personnel Supiiort Center, Phllndephla. 

—West Point-Poppcrell, Inc., Now York City. $1,080,071. Nylon doth, 
in Defense Personnel Support Center, PhilndelphiEi. 

lO—Northwestern Steel & Wire Co., Sterling, 111. $1,608,738, 166,640 
coils of concertina barbed wire. Defense Construction Supply Center, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

12— Electro Plastic Fabrics, Inc., Pulaski, Va. $1,407,480, 222,000 

ponchos. Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, 

Kenneth M. Wilson Co., Centerville, Tenn. $1,482,978. 249,240 

ponchos. Defense Personnol Support Center, Philadelphia. 

16— Dowling Bag Co., Valdosta, Ga. $1,090,400. 4,650,000 sand baga. 
Richmond Savannah, Ga. Defense General Supply Center, 

24— Putnam Mills Corp., New York City. $1,417,600. 3,600,000 yds. 

nylon imrnduite cloth, Vinton, Va,; Brlstul, Tenn. and Putnam, 
ox nf”"; Support Center, Philadelphia. 

Co., Silas. Ala. $1,410,185. 706,860 pairs of white 
er iri ? n Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

^ p ini 2 ^^wnrded for JP-4 fuel by the Defense 

L Abilene. Tex. 

$4,587j300, 60,255,000 gals.; Shamrock Oil & Gas Corp., Amarillo, 
Tex. $4,022,860. 41,334,000 gals.; Golden Engle Refining Co., Loa 

Okla, $2,813,445. 34,660,000 gals.; Delta Refining Co., Momphla. 
Tenn. $2,246,628. 23,230,000 gals,; MacMillan Ring-Free Oil Co., 

Wvo ” s5 nf9 ^o., Newcastle; 

Wyo. $2^62,726. 17,500,000 gals, ; Howell RcOning Co„ San 

Co qt°*Pnni Northwestern uiflnlng 

$1,506,606. 16,980,000 gals.; Crystal 

Ind. $1,198,682. 11,486,000 
11,000,000 gifs ^ Antonio, Tex. $1,176,090. 

27-Northwcstcrn Steel & Wire Co„ Sterling, 111. $1,464,700. 161.000 

Conner! CuluS,"ohlo?"^^ Construction Supply 

Kan. $1,364,076. 161.600 colks of con- 

OhJo? Defense Construction Supply Center. Columbus, 

30— The following contracts were awarded for JP-4 fuel by the Defenso 
Fuel Snpp^ Center, Washington, D.C.; Humble Oil & Rennliig Co., 
^^?'269,621. 158,147.000 gals.; Standard OU Co. of 
CaiiC, San Francisco. $11,686,074. 118.024,600 gals.; Continental 
Tex. $11,284,194. 131.228,800 W; Sunray OH 
rSiif^ ^^'^61,389, 92,870,000 gala.; Union OH Co. of 

rJ fj* 1^6 '691. 85,027,866 gala. ; Socony Mobil Oil 

CIty.^S6'2lQ 7^^ «nn nnn Texaco, New York 

city $6 aio'lio 6^2*779'824 ^Indnlr® Refining Coll Now Yol-k 

Okin *SS UO wf ' Pclrolcttm Co., Bai-tlosvmc, 

uKia. ;>»,hu,o 44, 36,178,000 gals.; Douglas Oil Co nf Cniif T 

™ Msn! 

uKjn. 34,000,000 gals,; American Petrofina Co. of Tex 

American Oil Co„ Chicago! 
Ifl'aoo’non' York City. $1,629,860. 

lOOQOOnn Jleflnarics, Houston, Tex, $1,462,400. 

$1 443^866 Northern OU Co., Minneapolis; Minn! 

SI 264 080 Chevron Oil Co., El Paso, Tex. 

11 21^600' ‘ Cleveland. Ohio. 

12 600 oSn Co„ Dallas, Tex, $1,080,000, 

,600,000 gals, , Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia. $1,012,630, 10,080,000 


gals.; Kerr-McGec Oil Industries, Oklalioma City. s;i,OUG,800. 
12.000.000 gals. 

— Sportwelt Shoe Co.. Nashua . N.H. $2,2r>2,n9fi. 360.000 ]>nirH of black 
combat bools. Nowjiort, N.H, Defen.se Per.munul Supiiort Center, 
Plnliulel)>hja. 

—Safety First Shoo Co„ Nashville, Tenn, $1, 663,98 6, 256,110 pairs of 
black combat boots. Huntsville, Ala, DofeiiHe Per.sonaol Support 
Center, Philadelphia. 

ARMY 

2— Drcziiin Construction Co„ Inc., Rapid City, S.l). $2,213,284, C(m- 
struct ion and ex cava lion work at the How man- Ha ley Hcseivnir 
Project. Bowman, N.D. Iilngit)ecr DistrUst, Omalui, Nob. 

3— Remington Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. $1,553,123, Sninll 
arms ammunition. lude]>etutence. Mo. Anmiunitlon Proem'oi'nerjl 
and SupuJy Agency (AMC), .Joliet, 1)1, 

— Weatherhend Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $2,946,372. Antitank projectllea. 
Cleveland. Ammunition Procurement an<l Supply Agency (AMC), 
Joliet, 111. 

4— Western Electric Co., New York City. $9,976,000, Mo<liilcntion kits 
for HERCULES miss ilea, Burlington, N.C. Army MIhhIU! CurumaiHf 
(AMCi, Redstone Arsenal, Hunlsvlllo, Ala, 

A. O, Smith Corp., Chicago. $2,705,000, 7r)0-t)ound hurub parts. 
Houston, Tex. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMO. 
Joliet, III, 

—Southwest Truck & Body Co., Inc., St. Lou is. $1,744,326. Somf* 
1?,'' vans. West Plains, Mo. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

6— Remington Arms Co., Inc.. Bridgeport, Conn. $13,827,878. 30 call- 
Independence, Mo. Army Tank Automotive Center 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

6— Ilolston Defense Corp,, Rochester. N.Y, $5,IM2.28«. Miscellanetmu 
propellants and oxijloslves, Kingsport, Tenn. Ammunition Procure- 
ment Si Supply Agency (AMC), JoDeL Hh 
—General Electric Co„ nurJIngton. Vt. $2,434,923. 7.a2ntm nircriift 
machine guns and pods. Proiluclion tooling and repair imrls. 
Burlington, Army Weapons Commaiul (AMO. Rock iHlnnd, HI. 

— Schil er-PfollT«r Machine Works, Inc,, Southfimplou, Pa. $2.11110.096. 
Metal parts asaem biles for 162mm cartridgos. Pleat in iiy Arsenal 
(AMC), Dover, N.J. 

—Honeywell, Inc,, Hopkins, Minn. $1,191,791). Ordnuueo Homs. New 
Ammunition Pnjcurenient and Sujndy Agency 

(A61C), JoMet, lU, 

— AVep Corp., Richmond, Ind. $1,179,19.3. Ordnance Items. IMch- 
moml. Ammunition Proouremeut and Su))ply AKcney (AMC), JoHot, 

9— Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del, $2,4 13,844. MlHcelhiiieouK 
explosives and loading of missile motors, Rntlft>rd, Vn. Army Tank 
Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Ling-Temco-Vought, Warren, Mich. $1,947,0(10, LANCE mlasilo 
items. Warren. Army Miasilo Plant, Warren, Mich. 

—Remington Arma Co., Bridgeport, Conn, $0,804,210. ,30 caliber 
ammunition. iTHlepetulonce, Mo. Ammunition Procurement & Siiiiidy 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, HI. 

10— GonernI Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y. $1,082,254. 13 traller-uiouiUcil 
electric power plants SyracuHe. Engineer Resoarch & DovolujimaHt 
r<ahorn lories, Fort Bel voir, Va. 

— Markwell & Hartz, Inc., Momphis, Tenn. $1,053,925. Cannlructian 
Reservoir, Idttlo Rivor Project. McOurtnIii 
County, Okla, Engineer District, Tulsa, OUla. 

Wisconslii, Janesvillo, Wis. $1.61)7,400. Coustnictlmi 
woik on Pike Island Lock and Dam, Ohio HIvor ProJccU Near 
Wheeling, W. Va. I'^nglncor District, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

— Amron Corp., WnukoHhn. WIs. $1,463,861. 20mm cartridge com- 
ponent. Frank ford Arsenal (AMC), Plillmlt-liihlu. 

Jl— Raytheon Co,. Lexington, Mass. $6,108,000. MaintenancG of guided 
and control sGctlons for Hawk Missile Systems. Bedford. Mass. 
Army Missile Command (AMC), Huntsvlllo, Ala, 

—Erickson Paving Co., BoIIvug, Wash. $1,412,941. Construction work 
nL^' Reservoir. South Sautlom River Project. Lj.ui County. 
Ore, Engineer District, Portland, Ore. 

12~Clemcnt Bros. Co., Hickory. N.C. $6.3,36,718. C(msiructlon on the 
Greeii River Dam and Reservoir, Gampbellsvllle, Ky, Eaglnoer 
District, Louisville, Ky. 

—Boeing Comiiany, Morton, Pn. $13,948,723, $1,229,840 and $2,816,860. 
Repair subPovt of CH.47 Chinook IIoHcoplora. Aviation 

Command (AMC), St. Louis, 

—Gooilycnr Tiro & Rubber Co„ Akron, Ohio. $1,327,802. M113 vehicle 
pnrlH. St. Marys, Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

—Union Carbide Corp., New York City. $1,039,603. Battorlca for tuc- 
tlcnl radio sots. Chemw'ay, N.C. Army ElecLronlcH Coinmniui, Plilhi- 
dcl))hlu. 

Klet'l'-onlcB Eqiiltimonl. 

Electronics Command (AMC), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

iiiKl 51.842,113. Ilopiilr jinvU for 
^ila Holicoptera. Army Avlutlon Oommiiml (AMC], SI. 
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RCA, Canulou, N.J. $4,90y,{) ir>. Rnilio eiiuijunent. Army Electron ica 
Communcl (AMO, PhiliuleliJhiii. 

— Motiel Eng^inccrinK & Mn nnf net iirinu Corii., HinUinwlon. I ml. 
SG,li:i7,321. Rndio oquijmienl. IluiUiiiKtoti and /or Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Army ElctilronicK Command tAMC), Philadelnhiii. 

— Clmntller Evans, Inc., West Hartford, Conn. $1,801,597. Tvirbiue 
fuel controls and governor naaemblios for UH-l helicot>terH. Avln- 
tion Materiel Cotiimand (AMCL St. Louis. 

— McCarthy Hros. Construction Co., St. Louis. $2,119,940. Construc- 
tion on tho Mississlpid River at St. Louis. Engineer District, St. 
I.,ouis. 

j -llynn Aornnauticnl Co., Snn Diego, Calif, $l,nD0,0(Hi, Design and 
iJovolo ament of 500 )l>. in'ocisioii drop glider systems, Snn Diego 
and Yuma, Ariz. Army Avialioti Laboratories, Fort Euslis, Va. 

^ — PItileo Corn., Newport Reach , Calif. $1,224,800. Industrial engineer- 
ing services fur the SHILLELACH missile. Newport 13 each. Los 
Angeles Pvocuremout Dislriet (AMCl, Pnamlona, Calif. 

—Stewart Warner Corp., I ndiannptdis, Ind. $1,881,894. Hoinb )>arts. 
India nni)ol is. Aiiijuunltion l^roeuremont and Supply Agency (AMC), 
Joliet, ni. 

) — Ilocing Co., Seattle, Wash, $2,000,0(10. Research and devoloinncnt 
Hor vices on HIUEX program. Seattle. San Francisco Proenremeut 
Div. {AM(J), Oakland, Calif. 

— Priichauf Corp., Detroit. $1,284,074. XM674 seml-lrnilers. Delphos, 
Ohio. Army Tank Automotive Couler (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— —Hercules Powder Co„ Wilmington, Del. $1,000,000. Maintenance 
mid support services. Sunllower Army Ammunition Plant, 
Lawrence, Kan, Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet, III. 

U — White Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. $4,202,608. ton trucks. 

Army Mobility Command (AMCl, Warren, Mich. 

" — C!nsc IVlnslcr lltidy, Inc., Rose City, Mich. $3,190,011, 400-gallon 
W8itcr tank trailers. Rose City. Army Tank Automollve Ceiitor 
(AMC), Warren, Mich. 

!4 — Chrysler Motors, Detroit. $H, 078, 81 5. One-ton cargo trucks (MOOD. 
Warren, Mich. Army Mobility Command I AMC), Warren, Mich. 
— iCnythcon Co,, Lexington, Mass. $1,250,000, Selcftited items of 
(T round support eciuipment for the HAWK missile Hysiom, Waltham 
and Andover, Mass. Army Missile Command (AMC), Huntsville, 
Ala, 

— Associated nulldcrs, Inc., Clevelaiul, Ohio, $1,048,500. Hoofing and 
insulation work at the Cleveland Tank Plant. Engineer District, 
Ijoulsvllle, Ky. 

— Cjcncral Motors, DeLi’idt, $2,242,000, Engine development for the 
U.S./I'^edernl Republic of Cnrmany main battle lank, Detroit and 
Wnrren, Mich. Army Tank Automotive Cenler (AMC), Warren, 
Mich, 

— -Fcglcs Construction Co., Minneapolis, $2,000,000. Conatruetkm of 
racilities to tllapuse of waste reel water from explosive production 
operations. Joliet, III, Engineer nistricl, Chicago. 

— AVCO Corp., Rlchmontl, Ind. $1,550,628. Adapter booHlers and 
inelal i>arts (M126AU. Ammunition rrocurement and Supply 
Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 

:5 — Colt's Inc., Hartford, Conn, $4,182,304, M-IG rides foi’ the Air 
Force nn<l Coast Cuard, Army Weapons Command, (AMC), Hock 
Islam], 111. 

- — Number One Contracting Corporation of Delaware, West Pitts ton, 
l>a. $2,062,826. Work on Hlanchard Heservoir Project. Near Lock 
IJavcu, Pn. Engineer District, Haltimore. 

LG — llawcn-McLanghlln-York, Inc,, York, Pn, $11,083,784. Eighl-lneh 
howilxcrs (MllO) and recovery vehiclea. York, Army Tank Aulo- 
niotivc Center (AMC), Wnrren, Mich, 

— llristui Klcclronlcs, Now Reniford, Mass, $4,321,810. Radio sets and 
rcceiver-transmittors, New Bedford, Army Electronics Command 
(AMC), Philadolphla. 

— Sperry Kniid Corp., New York City. $6,448,041. Amnftunition. 
Sh rove port* Do. Ammunition and Proenrement Agency (AMC), 
Joliet. HI. 

27 — Peter Kiewll Sons, Richmond, Calif. $1,708,150. Work on HaU 
Moon Day project, San Fruncisco. Engineer District, San Francisco, 
— -A. S. Schnlman Electric Co., Los Angeles. $1,108,031. Work on 
(it'ccn Peter Reservoir Project. Near Foster, Ore, Engineer District, 
i\)rtinnd. Ore. 

-^Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., Newport Newa, Va. 
$1,631,780. Work on Cai-tors Dam on the Coosawntteo River, 
Georgia, Project. Engineer District, Mobile, Ala. 

— Grumiimii Aircraft Engineering Corp,, Betlijiage, N,Y. $1,400,000. 
Modernisation of OV-IC MOHAWK aircraft. Stuart, Fla, and 
licthpuge. Army Aviation Command (AMC), St, Louis, Mo, 

— -Cnllfornia Electric Mfg, & Service Co,, Wilmington, Calif, $1,328,400, 
1/4 -Inn cargo trailers. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), 
Warren, Mich. 

— Highway Products, Inc,, Kent, Ohio, $1,448,060, HAWK guided 
mlssIlG launchers. Army Missile Command (AMC), Redatone 
Arsennl, Huntsville, Ala, 

— Kanarr Corn., Kingston, Pn. $1,221,110. M-70 grenade Innncliers, 
Army Weapons Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111, 

— Coo<3ycar Tire & Rubber Co,, Akron, Ohio. $1,G33,200, 10,000- 

gnllon collapsible lank nsHcmbltes, Uockmart, Ga, Army Mobility 
Equipment Center (AMC), St, Louis, 

— Collins Radio Co„ Rjehardnon, Tex, $2,205,000. Radio terminal sets. 
Army Electronics (Command (AMC), Philadelphia. 

30 — Dynnketron Corp., Washington, D.C, $4,542,638. Installation, 

tion and maintenance of government owned data collection faeiHtiea 
nt the White Sands Missile Range. Missile Range Headquarters, 
White Sands. N.M. 

— Hel Gar Mfg, Co„ Prlmos, Pn. $1,194,720 and $1,062,142. 3.065 
generntor sots (iVfj KW, GO cycle) and 2,673 generator sets (iMs 
KW, 28 volts), Army Mobility Command (AMC), St, Louis, 

— Packard Dell Electronics Corp,, Newbury Park, Calif. $1,661,416. 
Transponder teat seta, Procuroment District (AMG), Los Angeles. 


— Pathnian Con struct Ion Co,, Chiengo. ^4,030,600. 

260 family housing units nt Fort Sheridan, ID, Englneci Die * 

-B^ialoT’EIcctronlM Cor,... New Bedford. Mm». 

iimpliiders. Army Electronics Command < A MC). 1 hiladLlpmn. 
—Chro.ncr.ft CDri,.. St. Lmiis. $1. 403.058. 2.7S 

)nunchcr.s. Ammunition Procurement & Supply Ccntci (A )* 

31— U^a^KaUcr Ce.. New York City. 55,1)00.83.1. 'V,';’ 

mnintennaco a<;livilie.s at the Army ii , ni 

Ammunition IMocuremcnt & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, ill. 

— M<iKn»vox Co.. I'oi-t Woyro, ln<l. 51,110,300. "v?" . 

receiver-trntisjiiltlers. Urbnna, III. ami Fort Wayne. Army L 
Ironies Command (AMC), Philaclelphin. Aro 

— Til omiKsoa-Ramo- Wooldridge, Cleveland, Ohio, $2,282,468. Giona 
InnncherB. Rack Island Araonal (AMC), Rock I"*' 

™0)ln Mothleaon Chemical Corp., Lexington, Ky. $4,574,674, 165mm 
ammunition and operation and main ten mice nctivRios. Army Ain- 
mnnilien Plant, Charlestown, Ind. Ammunition Procurement and 
Supply Agency (AMCj, Joliet, III. o.i m irw 

— Dynamics Corp. of Atncricn, Rridgepovt, Conn. $2,H4L4n€. 

GO-cycle generator seta, Army Mobility Equi(inient Center (AMUJ, 

— Green Constrnetion Co, of Indiana, Oaktown, Incl. 

on Wabash River Basin P'rojcct, Priucctoji, Ind, Engineer Dlauict, 

— Sperry J*lioeii lx Co., Phoenix, Arl/.. $2,020,002. lilectronic Control 
amplifiers and radio indicators, Los Angelos Procurement District 
( AMC), Panadena, Calif. . 

—Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins. Minn. $2,382,006. Ammnnilkn coinpo- 
noiits. New Brighton, Mina. Ammunition Procurement and fcnippjy 

— fn*8ma^tc ^^r^Dcfcns^^^ Arlington, Va, $l,5fK>,00(>, Evnlua- 

Lion and ojiorational nimlyses by iss nance of task orders. Defense 
Supply Service, Wasbington, D.CJ. 

- — Dynamics Corp. of America, Hrldgeport, Conn. ^),8B2,470, Gcneia- 
tor sets. Army Mobility Ei(nlpment Center (AMC). SL. Loum, 

—Hell & Howell Co., Chicago. $1,830,436. Ordnance Rems. Amimmi- 
tion Proeurcmcnl and Sujiply Agency (AMC), Joliet, HI. 

NAVY 

2— Lockheed Missiles and Space Co., Sunnyvale. CaliL $^.697, 260. 

Engineering program associated with POLARIS A-3 ■tniBBlle, Sunny- 
vale. Special Projocla Oillcc. o*>, non c!«n„ro 

3 — United Aircraft Corp,, East Hartford, Conn, $1,281,089. Sparc 
pnrta for J-52, J-67 and J-48 jet aircraft engines. East Hartford, 
Navy Aviation Suiiply Oilice, Philadolphla, 

— Varian ABsoelalca, Palo Alto, Calif, $1,632,425. Proeuremout cind 
inat a Nation of n microwave linear nccokrntor at the Natlonnl 
Naval Medical Center, Hothead a, Md. Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
—General Electric, Wnshinglon. D,C, $4,840,237. Mmlirtnatlans b) Hid 
MK-84 fire control ay atom. Pittsadd, Mass. Specjal Pi'ojocts Onice. 
—American Mfg, Co., of Texas, b'ort Worth, Tex. $1,464,487. 6-lncli 
caliber jirojcc tiles, F{>rt Worth. Navy Ships Ports t/ontvol Centcrj 

Meclmniesburg, Pa. nna niia 

4— Lockheed Mbsllos & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Cnlif. $9,000,000. 

Cl asst fled nor vices in cun noc tion with PC)LARIS misBilc program, 
Sunnyvale. SiJccial Projects Oflicc. »„fvoiDnio 

5 — Lockheed Miflallos & Space Co,, Simnyvnlc, Cnlif. $B8,3l8a048. 

Manufacture of POLAIUS A-3 miasiloH. SticrameiUo, Calif.; 
Bacchus, Uenh; and Sunnyvale. Special Projects OIUcc. 

— Cortciyoti & (llole, Inc. and City Electric, Ine„ Mountain View, Cnlif, 
$1,027,000. Construe Lion of an electrical dislvlbulioti Bystum anti 
operation building oxtouaion. .Skaggs Iftlantl, Calif. Director, 
Western Division, Uuroavi of Yards St Doeka, _ . , 

— United States Steel Corp,, Pittsburgh. $7,042,006. Bomb hodla». 
McKeesport, Pn. Navy Ships Parts Control Center, McchaiUCHbnrg, 
Pa. 

— American Machine & Foundry Corp,, York, Pa. $1,020,915. Mortars, 
York. Navy Ships Paris Control Ccnlci*, Mechanic a burg, Pn* . 

— Verdel Construction Co„ Baltimore, Md, $1,258,150, Cons trues I Ion of 
WAVE barracks ami conversion of bollera In bldg. #602. Naval 
Training Center, Bainbrldge, Md, Director, AllaJttIc Division, 

Biu’cnu of Yards & Docks. ^ , 

6— E. C. Ernest, Inc,. Norfolk. Va. $2,200,863. Exleuslon of pier 

nlllUieff. Naval Slntlon, Norfolk, Director, Alinntic Dlvtsloiii 

Bureau of Yards & Docks. . 

—Bell Aerospace Corp.. HufTalo, N.Y. $2,066,018, Navy managed 
portion of tlic trl-aervicc VTOL aircraft program. Whoatflold, N,Y. 
Bureau of Naval Weapon h. 

— Aerojet General Corp,, A 7, nan, Calif, $3,389,939. MK 46 lorpedoea, 
Bni'oau of Naval Weapons. , , , y , 

p — hiterslntc Electronics Corp., Anaheim, Calif. $2,272,410. Insirn- 
mentatlon uasoclated with POLARIS weapons system, Anaheim. 
Special Project Oillce. 

— Doclng Co„ Morton, Pa. $11,871,164. Dynamic jiarla for 0II-4GA 
helicopters. Moiloa. Navy Aviation Supply Ofllco, Phllaclolplija. 

— American Mnclilnc & Foundry Corp., York, Pa, $2,018,802. Liquid 
)>ropeliant rocket engines. Navy Purchasing OIllcR, Wnahlngton, D.C, 
11 — Kaiser Aluminum (Chemical Snlca, Oakland, Calif, $4,003,791. Alu- 
minum ail- field matting oxtrwaions. Hnlethroiio, Md, Navy Aviation 
Supply Ofllce, Philndolphin, 

— Amron Corp,, Waukesha, Wi». $2,444,700. 20min Bteol cartridge 
cases. Navy Ship’s Parts Control Center, Meehan ksburg, Pa. 

— Dow Metnl Products, Midland, Mich. $6,487,71.3, Ahimhuim nirflolcl 
matting extriiaions, Mndtaon, III. Navy Aviation Supply Ofileo, 
Philadelphia. Pa. 

— Harvey Alumlnuin, Torrance, Calif, $3,432,050. Airfield landing 
mat and pallet tiBaemblies, Navy Aviation Supply Olhce, Phila- 
delphia. 

— CurtlsB-Wrifflit, Wood-Ridge, N.J, $3,161,011. Spare parta for 
engines iiaod In various aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply Olhcc, 
Philadelphia. 

— Emerson Electric, SI. Louia. $1,332,306, Indicator groups for ubc 
in T3A aircraft, Mt. Ploasnntj Iowa and St, Louis, Navy Aviation 
Supply Onice, Philadelphia, 
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— Ahiminum Co. of America, Pittsburgh. S2.08C,6fi0. Aluniiniim iiir^ 
field mnttiEig extrusions. Lafayette, Jfnd. Navy Avintion Siii>j)ly 
Olhce, Philadelphia. 

—Sperry Raad Corp., .Ifnivac Div., St. Paul, Minn. §1,899,856, Com- 
puters and associated equipment for installation aboard shins. 
Uurenu of Ships, 

Inc.. Seattle, Wash. §2,841,086. Erection of 260 

VriASSJISo homes) anti site preparation for 90 

USAHOMES. Naval Station, Kodiak, Alaska. Director, Northwest 
Div., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

12— Chromcraft Corp,, St. Louis. $6,191,711. MlCiriTY MOUSE rocket 

u*' of I^«val Weapons. 

—Litton Systems. Beverly Hills, Calif, $16,326,863. NaviEutioiml 

systems for AC A and E2A aircraft. Woodland Hills, C^llf Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. ^ 

-Cencral Electric, Cincinnati. $1,988,321. Spare part kits in support 

Phil«denS"' ™ S.„.,.]y“omc<,: 

-Cort?ssVfl?rfffht Phil«<'eIphlo. 

uuriiss->v right, Wood-Ilidge, N.J. $1,003,327. Spare part kit<! fnr 

13- United\vTr«nft' Phnnddphia. 

fi?. Ai ^ Hartford, Conn. $23,067,200. TF-30 engines 

M ^^«val Weapons. engines 

—United Aircraft Corp., Norwalk, Conn. $6,692,131. Spare parts for 

Kaiser Air, Space & Electronics Corp., Palo Alto. Calif SI OOn ono 
AviaHon^ Supply M ilreJ-aft: 

Corp., St, Paul. Mfnn. $2,710,240. Computer dleltal 

16 pup BlectroiilcSi Inc,. Westbury, L.I„ N.Y SI fiOR nfln 17 V lorr 

of personnel facilitv ^ V,"'^”I:,„^>'ef«hrIcation 

B.M™,,of yir.l"and D«c{ty ' BEEP FllEEZE. 

oirernft eneJnea fo”*'E.2A**'*c'lSo'l’nil*T>?A*’^V' P'0'13 for 

g. Aviation Siip]>ly Office, PhnadelXa ^ "ifci'nft. Indianapolis, 

Cfankcase nsTom^blies FoT^alrcrna^oSe'^"® Cnnadn. $1,408,620, 
Office, Philadelphia! «"cinft engines. Navy Aviation Supply 

port eiHdpnien\‘ for ‘inertlnl^^nnvlffaUon^*^^^ Special aup- 

Woodland Hills Cniif VnL a • .V®” sy«loms for p,3A aircraft. 
-United Alrcra,^"!^- I^Hord C^nn ri-ihulelphia. 

Sup„ly bmcc?Philmlelphia ■ 

iiimro ?7,365 OdH. MIserllAnooiia 

Philndolphin. "»««« onetnra. N/.vy Avintion Simply Omco, 

^WcapIs''’ 

ton, D.C. Dlveclnr C|,,,?,«„t„ A Fit. WiisIiIub- 

-Dcthclobom Stoo Corn n^L M 'T":.” “ocUh. 

tho USNS fionl'ol Nd«m M w„m'' ® -vf K™ollvntion of 

-T«tl“shlp™rI™r'’"A''“"r" Atlantic Ar™^“’’ 

Ooncfttl Williim WciBc"7T-AIMin?’lm, pT“'",'‘‘nr 

-T d^’Jliif; sVA-'lii: Co.«m.»ndcr 

USNS John Pirno "f. 

„ Son Trnnn,«,ru,tlon Sc^vioo^ inc A^^’ 

27— Wes Inghouse Electric, Pittsburgh Pa S20 nl \ i 

St”-c.i".?SE i”«.v ar‘p,u';? 

f")’"; ?2.771,910. notor blades for 
UH-2A/B helicopters. Navy Aviation Supply Ofllce, Philadelphia. 


30— United Aircraft, Wind.sor Looks, Conn. $2,900,500. Repair pa it a 
for i)ro|iellors for P-3 A n ire raft. Navy Avintion Supply Ccnlci'. 
Philadelphia. 

— General Electric, PitLs field, Mass, $1,145,003. Manufacture ef 
POLARIS guidance test .sets. Special Projects Office. 

— General Precision, Inc., Glendale, Calif. $1,300,000. Modifications to 
the fire control .system for MK 48 tor|>odoos. lJureau of Naval 
Wenj)on.s, 

31 — Ryan Aeroiiniitical Co,, San Diego, Calif, $2,650,000. Pruduction of 
FIKEBEE target ilroiies, San Diego, Bureau of Naval VV capon 3. 

AIR FORCE 

2 — Biirtch, Inc., Tulsa, Okla. $2,026,840. Instrument fligljt tinincif.s 

Tulsa. Aeronautical Systems Div. lAl-’SC), Wright-Pritterson AFlV 
Ohio. * 

— Martin-Marietta, Baltimore*. $3,494,000. Design, <levelt>r>moiiL, fnijrl- 
cation and flight te.sting of a ninnouvcnible re-entry vehicle iPivnWi 
START), Baltimore. Space Sysloms Div. (AFSC), Los Angeles. 

3— M.I.T., Cambridge, Mass. $24,793,000. Re.senreh and development 
of advanced electronic programs including space comrmiiiicatiuns 
Lexington, Mass. Electronics Systems Div. lAFSC), L. G. ilauscuin 
Field, Mass. 

— Sylvnnln Electric Products, Mountain View, Calif, $3,251,701. Spare 
parts for electronic data proce.ssing equipment. Moimtnin View 
Warnor-RobiiiB Air Materiel Area (AFSC), Robins AFB Ga 
— General Motors, Milwaukee, Wls. $2,500,000. Work on' an ‘inertial 
guidance system. Milwaukee. Space Systems Div. (AFSC) Los 
Angelos. ' 

—Federal Pacific Electric, Newark, N.J. $1,790,000. Fair riciit ion of 
electrical switching gear. Newark. Ballistic Systoms Div lAFSPi 
Norton AFB, Calif, 

—Lear Sicgler, Inc,, Grand Unpids, Mich. $1,350,000, ProciireniGnt of 
aircraft nsHemhlie.s and power arnpimers. Aeronautical 

System.^ Div, (AFSC), Wright-Pnttorson AFB, Ohio, 

4— Thompson Rnnio Woolrldge Inc,, Redondo Beach, Calif. SI 0.800 000 
and $8,300,830. FY 06 MINUTEMAN development siiiqmrt services 
and non -development Hupjiort services, Norton AFB, Calif. DuL 
Ibiic Systems Div. (AFSC), Loa Angeles. 

—Hociiiff Co„ Senttlo, Wash. $4,402,000. Development, teal and 
modern I'/, atlon of Wings I through V of the 
^^veavon Hyslem. Scalllo. Bnltlstic Systems Div. 
(A I* SC), Los Angelos, 

—Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. $1,137,001. Production of 
ordnance, lorranco, Calif. Aeronautical SystomH Div. lAFSCi 
Wright-Patleraon AFB. Calif. 

—Lear Sicgler, Inc., Santa Monica, Calif, $1,201,540. Scientirtc aliiily 
in support of mis.siIo range safely, .Santa Monica, Air Force 
Western I eat Range (AFSC), Vandenhorg AFB, Calif. 

Ij'^^fpson Rnmo Woolrldgc, Inc., Redondo Beach, Calif, $2,000 000 
Work on space-grmind communications. Redonilo Beach .Si>aco 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Loh Angeles. 

—General hReclric. Arkansan City, Kan. $2,369,300, 0 verb nil I and 

modification of J-86 engines. Arkansas City, Oklahoma City Air 
M liter icl Area (AFLC), Tinker A FI I, Okla. 

—Colt InduHlriofi, Pratt & Whitney, Inc., Cudahy, Calif. $3,510,012, 

! Cudahy, AeroimuLlRal Sy.stemH Div. 

(AISC), Wright-Patorson AFB, Ohio, 

—New Britain Machine Co., Cleveland. $1,081,808. Production af 
machine toota. Clnvoland. Aeronautical .Systems Div. (AlASCi. 

Wright-Pntler.son AFB, Ohio. 

— Glddlnga & Lewis Maclilne Tool Co., Fontl clu Lae, Wls. $2409,275 
Production of machine tools. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
Wright-Pnltorson AFB, Ohio. 

—Kearney & T rocker Corp,, Milwaukee, Wis. $2,321,000. Proiluc- 
*'”^**”' Milwaultt’c, Aeronautical SysteniH Div. 
(AI’SGj, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 
r>— Lockheed Aircraft, Ontario, Calif. $2,160,826. Mod meat ion of 
, .Ontario. Warner-Rohins Air Materiel Arwi 

(AI‘LC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

DcfTiver, $1,098,414. Rocket enginn iiror'allanLs, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. Middletown Air MatoHcl Area (AFLC). 
Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

6— Locklieed Aircraft Service Co„ Jamaica. N. Y, $1,702,0(10 Overhaul 
and routine maintenance (^f the special air mission (SAM) licoi. 
Oklahoma City Air Material Area (AFLC). 'I'Inkor AFB, Okla. 

9— Acrojol-Gencral ("orp., SncramenDi, (hiljf. $3,593,000. 'L'lTAN 11 
propulsion systems, Sacramento, .San Bernardino Air Materiel 
Aren (AFLC). Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Hn7.eltinc Cnrp,. Little Neck. N, Y. $1,826,000. Production <hf com- 
4*0^dpmont. Little Neck. Aeronautical Hynlornn Div. 
(AFSC), Wright- Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

10— Univac, Sperry Rand, Corp,, WasliingUm, D.C. $6,705,610. Elec- 
HyHtoms, Philadtdphla. 27noth Air Bnsn 
Wing (AhLC), Wnght-PalU'i'son AFB, Ohio. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Burbank, Calif. $1,437,600. Maintotmiiee (J 
Instrumentation and eipifpmeiil ffq* collection of high altitude 
clear air turhnlenco data. Systems Engineering Groiifi (AFSC), 
Wnght-Pntterarm AFB, Ohio, 

Culver City, Calif. $6,150,000. Mndinealioii nf 
MINUIEMAN mlssllo te.st o<iuipm«Tit, (hilver City. Middletown 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Olmsload AFB, Pa, 

—Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $4,800,006. Flight test i)ro- 
‘Hrcrafl, Culver City. Aoronnutica! Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wnght-Paltorson AFB, Ohio, 

Roeing (.0,, Mcirlon, Pa, $22,00(l,6()(), Proilmrlion of OH-47A lieli- 
copiers and relaLe<l ground o<iuipmont. Morton. Aernnautlcid 
Systems Div, (AFSC), Wrlitlit-Thateraoii AFB, Ohio. 

11 Avco Lorp,, Stratford, Conn. $3,000,000. Production of T-HG Kcrirs 

Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSC), 

WrighUPalterson AFB, Ohiti. 

12— Boeing Co.. Wichita, Kan. $4,900,468. FY 66 B 62 Fleet Support 
Uklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Tinker 

Al'B, Okla. 
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CambridKO, Muhr. $1,260,000. Procurement of a develoii- 
itient 'model — Ktabiliv-ed unviKation Kyalom. Aeronnutical Systems 
Div (AFSC), Wrieht-PalterHon AFH, Ohio, 

— Phiico Corp., Fort VVaHhinRlon. Pn. $1,020,3K7. Operation of the 
urccision ineaaurcmonlsj equipment laboratory at Van den berg AFU, 
Calif Air Force Weatorn Te.st Itango (AFSC), Viindenberg AFB, 
Calif! 

jfl^-'l'pxtron. Inc., Grants Prsb, Ore. $2,066,000. Ejector rncha for 
F‘4C aircraft. Grants Pas-s. Wnrner-Itobiiia Air Materiel Area 
(AFI^C), KobitiH AFH. Ga. 

Kearney & Trcckor Corp,, Milwaukee, Wia, $1,023,783. Production 

of mnehino toulu and related equipment. Milwaukee. Aeronautical 
ayaleins Div. (AFSC), Wright-PaiterHon AFH, Ohio, 

— Siinclstrand Corp., Heividore. 111. .$1,082,070. Production of machine 
tools and related equipment. Hclvidcre. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Pat I oraiui AFB. Ohio. 

AorfKiox, Inc., Miami, Fla, $3,300,468. Overhaul of R-4360 engines, 
Sacramento Air Materiel Area, McClellan AFB, Cnlif. 

—General Electric, Philadelphia. $1,404,000. Flight testing of the 
Mnneuvortng Ballistic Uo-entry Vehicle, Philadelphia. Ballistic 
Systems Div. (AFSC). Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Convnir, San Diego, Calif. $1,000,000. Production of ATLAS/ 

A GENA hooster.s. San Diego. Space Systema Div. (AFSC), Los 
Angeles. 

General Electric, Cincinnati. $88,273,000. Procurement of J79-GE-lf> 
tiirlmjet engines for F-4 and RF-4 aircraft. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright- Pnttcraon AFB, Ohio. 

— Goncrnl Electric, Cincinnati. $2,034,600. Modification kits and spare 
parts for J engines. Oklahoma City Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Tinker -'FB. Okla. 

20— Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $2,003,600. Engineering 
Kor vices for tost and oval nation of the F-102 and F-106 aircraft. 
Holloman AFB, N. M. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 

— Mnrrin-Mnrictla, Baltimore, Md. .$1,060,730, Modification of B-67 
niscraft. Middle River, Md. Wnrner-Robina Air Materiel Area 
(AFI.C), Robins AFB, Ga. , i 

— B, F. Goodrich, Akron, Ohio. $1,026,112, Production of B-62 air- 
craft tires. Akron. Ogden Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

23 — United Aircraft, Windsor Locks, Conn, $3,446,237. Modification 
of H-62 engine slartorB and related equipment. Windsor Locks. 
Oklahoma City Air Mnteriol Aren (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okin. 

2.J — Cnrdion Electronics, Westhnry, N. Y. $1,178,350. Procurement of 
radar sots. ElecLi'iuiic Systems Div. (AFSC), L. G. IlanBcom Field, 

— (Ycnernl Electric, West Lynn, Mafia. $4,324,868. Procurement of 
T-68 engines. Aeronautical Sy stoma Div, (AFSC), Wright-Patteraon 
AFH, Ohio. , , ^ 

— Southwest AIrmolivc Cn,, Dallas, Tex, $1,130,001. Overhaul of 
J -47 engines and components. Dnllafi. Okhihoma City Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

— II ayes International Corp., Birmingham, Ala. $1,700,000. Procure- 
ment of aircraft fuel tanks. Aeronautical Systoma Div. (AFLC), 
Wrlght-Paltorson AFB, Ohio. 

— North American Aviation, Los Angelc.s. $1,000,000. Technical 
services and parts (repair and replacement), in aiipporfc of fho 
X“ir> roHuarch aircraft program. Los Angelos. Aeronautical Sys- 
(.ems Div. (AFLC), Wright-Pnttorson AFB, Ohio. 

■Hoeing Co., Seattle, Wash. $0,041,144, Fabrication, afiscmhly check- 
out and test of MINI.JTEMAN equipment. Seattle. Ballistic Syatema 
Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Cnlif, 

—General Motors, Milwaukee, WIs. $1,433,000. Work on TITAN H 
missile guidance system. Oak Creek, Wis. Middletown Air Matenel 
Aren (AFLC), Olmsted AFB, Pa. 

20— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $22,962,623. Modification of 
FALCON miss ties. Tucson, Arlv., Middletown Air Malonel Area 
(AFLC), Olmsted AFB, Pa. , , , 

— American Bosch Anna Corp., Garden City, N. V. $1,241,000. Work 
on advanced ball is tic re-entry system program. Garden City. 
Bnllisllc Systems Div. (AFSC). Norton AFB, Calif, 

— WeslinghoiiHO Electric, Baltimore, Md. $6,945,707. Production of 
low freipjency cominunicfitions sets, Baltimore. Electronic Sya- 
terns Div. (AFSC), L, G. Hanscom Field. Mass. 

27— North American Aviation, Columbus, Ohio. $2,620,606. 

cntlon of T~2K nlrerafl, Columbus. Sacramento Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB. Calif. , 

-BcniHx Cor|... So.ilh Iloiul. lm\. .ST 

axHombllca. Owdeu Air MiitGricI Avert (Al’LC), Hill Al*H, Utrth. 
se-MuBnnvox C«,. rort Wrtync. Ind. $l.227,0«0. I’loouvcment of 
communlcatioiiB equii)niont for C-141 aircraft. Wnrncv-Robins Air 
Materiel Area (AFI,0), Robins AFB, Ga. , , ^ -n ooan 

— Dnllns AirirtOtivc. Ine„ Dnlliis. Tex. $2.090.4M. Ovovhmil of R-2800 
engine.^. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 
—North Amorlcaii Aviation, Los Angeles, $1,760,000. Teat work on 
the F-lOO aircraft, Sacramento Air Materiel Area (Arlii^j, 
McClellan AFB, Calif. _ , . . t oe 

—General Electric, West Lynn, Mass $3,300,000.^ 

engines. West Lynn. Aeronautical Systems Div. (ArSL), Wilgnt- 
Patteraon AFB, Ohio. ^ ^ 

— IiUernntlonai Telephone & Telegraph Corp., Parnmus, JN. J. 
$1,104,500. Engineering servieos and material In support of Itie 
Strategic Air Command Conti^l Syatom. Paramus 
AFB, Neb. Electronic Systems Div. (Al'SL), L. G. Ilanscom rield. 
Mass. 

31-Strtn<l»ril MfB. Co.. Dnllrts. Tox. 9^, ”V' ^ 

tions handling trucks. Dallas. San Antonio Air Materiel Aiea 
(AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex, , . i 

— I.n.M., Rockville, Md. $2,200,076. Engineering research to develop 
improved computer programming techniques, Omaha, JNcp, 
Washington, D. C, Rome Air Development 
Grifllsa AFB, N. Y. 
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Industrial Security 
Management Courses 
Offered To Contractor REPS 

Industrial Security Management Courses for contractor 
representatives will be given in October at the Boston and 
Dallas Defense Contract Administration Services (DCAS) 
Regions. A requirement foi' enrollment is a current secu- 
rity clearance of Confidential or higher. 

The courses are pi'esented by the instructor staff from 
the U. S, Army Intelligence School, Fort Holabird, Balti- 
more, Md., and are periodically scheduled <it various loca- 
tions in the United States as a service to^ contractors. 
These courses are field extensions of the resident courses 
presented at Fort Holabird. 

The course in Boston will be presented October 18-22 at 
the Hotel Madison, North Station, Boston, Mass, To enroll 
or request more information, contact the Chief, OfTice of 
Industrial Security, BCAS Region, Boston, 66G Summer 
Street, Boston, Mass. 02210, telephone J (Area Code G17) 
Liberty 2-6000, Bxt. 809. 

The course in Dallas will bo presented October 25-29 at 
the Ramada Inn, 6900 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas, Tex., 
located near the entrance to Love Field, To enroll or le" 
quest more information, contact the Chief, Ofiice of Indus- 
trial Security, DCAS Region, Dallas, 500 S, Ervay Street, 
Dallas, Tex. 76201, telephone j (Area Code 214) Riverside 
9-2039 or Riverside 9-3689. 


Atlantic-Pacific 
Interoceanic Canal Study 
Commission Appointed 

A study of the engineering feasibility of various routes 
and methods of construction of a sea-level canal connecting 
the Atlantic and Paciile Oceans is being planned by a 
special five-man commission appointed by the President. 

The group, called the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic 
Canal Study Commission, has requested that the Secretary 
of the Army appoint the Chief of Engineers, Army Corps 
of Engineers, as its agent for conducting tlie study. 

The Army Engineers will develop, in coordination with 
the AEG, the Panama Canal Company, and other agencies, 
a plan for collecting and evaluating the necessary geo- 
logic, hydrologic and other scientific data in Panama 
and other countries, This information will be used by 
the Commission to detex*mine the most feasible location 
for the canal, the best method of construction and the 
cost of the project. 

After review and approval of the plan by the Com- 
mission, the Chief of Engineers will supervise the 
execution of the plan. 

Members of the Commission are former Secretary of 
the Treasury Robert B. Anderson as Chairman, Dean 
Robert Storey :as Vice" Chairman, Dr, Milton Eisen- 
hower, Mr, Raymond Hill and Mr. Kenneth Fields, 
former General Manager of ABC. 
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Hawaii Gov. Bums Calls Conference 
on Oceanography and Astronautics 


Governor John A. Burns of Hawaii has called a Conference on 
Oceanography and Astronautics to be held Sept. 29 to Oct. 2 at the 
Kauai Surf Hotel. 

Purpose of the conference will be to evaluate the nation’s ocean- 
ographic and space programs within the context of recent develop- 
ments in these fields, including the selection of Hawaii as the pri- 
mary site for the Mohole Project. 

Governor Burns said the meeting is an extension of the Confer- 
ence on Science and Technology held last January in Maui. The 
forthcoming conference will be more concenti’ated and specialized 
with executives, scientists and technicians in the fields of oceanics 
and space attending. Vice Admii'al John T. Hayward, Commander, 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Force, Pacific, is conference chairman. 

Among those invited to address the conference are Jacques 
Cousteau, internationally famous undersea explorer; Dr. William 
Piclcenng of California Institute of Technology’s Jet Propulsion 
Lab; General Bernard A. Schriever, Commander, Air Force Sys- 
tems Command; Dr. Gordon Lill, Director of Project Mohole for 
the National Science Foundation; Dr. Hugh Dryden, Deputy Ad- 
ministrator and chief scientist of NASA; and Dr. James H. Wake- 
A ’ of the Scientific Engineering Institute and former 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Research and Development. 
Dr. Wakelm was the former chairman of the Interagency Com- 
mittee on Oceanography. 

- conference is being held on the island of Kauai to give some 
300 conferees an opportunity to inspect the multi-million dollar 
underwater electronic test range installation and supporting facili- 
ties tor anu-submarine warfare research under construction off 
Die island. These facilities will become part of the Pacific Missile 
Range complex at Barking Sands, Kauai, and will be near the 
^ghts Station, a key facility for America’s manned space 


Plans call for a program of two and a half days with afternoon 
tours 01 the test range site and aero-space facilities on the island 
an toiTOal addresses in the mornings. Six papers will be presented 
in the field of oceanics on Sept. 30, and six more in the fields of 
astrophysics and space on Oct. 1. 'The conference will close Oct. 2, 
Hayward*”™^^'^ session under the chairmanship of A.dmiral 


Registration for the conference will be conducted Sept. 29. 


Construction Begins 
on Nuclear Reactor 
Facility 

Senator Joseph D. Tydings 
(D.-Md.) and Repre.sentativo 
Clarence D, Long (D. -Hart ford 
County, Md.) were the princljinl 
speakers at ground breiiklni? 
ceremonies Aug. 16 oflk'.ially 
opening a $3.6 million "futvt 
pulse” nuclear reactor facility 
construction program at tlic 
Aberdeen Proving Ground.s, hid. 

The facility is being con- 
structed by the Security Con- 
struction Co. Inc., of Riciunoiid, 
Va., and is expected to bo com- 
pleted in 18 months, becoming: 
operational in 1967. 

The nuclear reactor will l>o 
patterned after the Oak Kill go 
National Laboratory for hcaltli 
physics research. It will be oper- 
ated by the Ballistic Re.scureh 
Laboratories (BRL), under thu 
direction of Dr. Ilubart ].\ 
Yockey. 

Upon completion, the facility 
will be used by military orguni- 
zations and industrial contrac- 
tors for research in tlie flelda of 
high intensity radiation and 
testing. It will be one of seven 
sites located in the United States. 

Colonel Charles D. Y. Ostrom, 
Jr., Commanding Officer, U.S. 
Army Ballistic Research Laljo- 
ratorieS; (BRC), was master of 
ceremonies at the ground break- 
ing rites. 
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Collfornici Tops Pfime Confrcict' 

List for FY 1965 

California received the largest dollar volume of military priino 
contract awards in Fiscal Year 1965 with a total of over $5.0 bil- 
lion. New York was second with over $2.2 billion. Others in the 
top ten include Texas, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Missouri, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and Georgia. 

California and New York were also first and second respectively 
in Fiscal Year 1964. Geoi’gia is the only new state in the 1965 top 
ten, replacing Washington which was in sixth place in Fiscal Year 
1964. Six of the top 10 form a compact area in the northeast, 
namely Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio. The other four are widely scattered — California 
in the far west, Texas in the southwest, Missouri in the midwest 
and Georgia in the south. 

A detailed tabulation of Defense Department prime contract 
awards by State up to June 1965 is given in three tables beginning 
on page 22 of this issue. The tables cover the following*: 

Table 1 — Net Value of Military Procurement Actions, Fiscal 
Years 1964 and 1964. 

Table 2 — Net Value of Military Procurement Actions by De- 
partment, July 1964— June 1965. 

Table 3 — Net Value of Military Procui’ement Actions by Fiscal 
Year: Fiscal Years 1964, 1964 and 1965. 


NIKE-X Confracf Awarded 

The U.S. Army has awarded a $221,216,696 contract to the We.st- 
ern Electric Company for continued development and testing of 
the NIKE-X missile defense system. 

The cost-plus-incentive fee contract will cover work on the 
system from Oct. 1, 1965 to Sept. 30, 1966. Western Electric Com- 
pany is the NIKE-X prime contractor. 

NIKE-X is being developed as a defense against intercontinental 
ballistic missiles and submarine launched missiles. It is the only 
anti-missile missile system in advanced development by the United 
States and is a high priority Department of Defense research and 
development project. 

Funds will be divided among sevei’al thousand firms which fur- 
nish goods and services for the NIKE-X development program. 
These firms are located in nearly every state of the Union. 

Western Electric Company has major plants in Burlington, 
Greensboro and Winston-Salem, N.C,, as well as in Lauredale and 
Allentown, Pa., with field offices at the test site. 

Bell Telephone Laboratories is responsible for design and de- 
velopment of the system. With work centered at Whippany, N.J., 
and at the test sites. 

The principle NIKE-X subcontractors and their locations are: 
Burroughs Corp., Plainfield, N.J., display system; Control Dato 
Corp., Minneapolis, Minn., computer effort; Cornell Aeronautical 
Laboratories, Buffalo, N.Y., discrimination studies; Douglas Air- 
craft Co., Inc., Santa Monica, Calif., ZEUS missile airframe and 
engineering services; General Electric Co., Syracuse, N.Y., radav 
techniques and signal processing equipment; Martin-Marietta Corp., 
Orlando, Fla., SPRINT missile airframe and engineering services; 
Hercules Powder Co., Cumberland, Md., SPRINT propulsion; Ray- 
theon Co., Wavland, Bedford and Andover, Mass., missile site 
radar and multi-function an^ay radar development; and Sperry- 
Rand UNIVAC Div., St. Paul, Minn., data processing equipment, 
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D©v@l©pin@rif and Production 
©f C“5A Aircraft Approved 


Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara has directed the Air Force 
to proceed immediately to de- 
velop and produce a revolution- 
ary new transport plane — the 
C-5A. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion has been selected by the Air 
Force to develop and produce 
j the C-5A. The four new fan jet 
engines for the aircraft, each 
capable of 40,000 pounds of 
thrust, are being developed and 
will be produced by the General 
Electric Company. 

The development cost and the 
initial production order for 68 
planes, including engines, will 
be about $2 billion. The aircraft 
will be bought under a new con- 
tracting concept under which 
both the airframe and engine 
manufacturers will receive con- 
tracts covering not only devel- 
opment but also production. This 
' far-reaching step should assure 
that this complex program will 
be carried out at the least pos- 
sible cost.*^ 

Weighing nearly 360 tons, 
twice that of our largest mili- 
tary cargo plane, this giant new 
aircraft will be able to carry 
loads of a quarter million pounds 
3,200 miles and loads of 100,000 
pounds non-stop across the Pa- 
cific Ocean. It will be more than 
230 feet long, 63 feet high at 
the tail and have a 220-foot wing 
span. 

The C-5A will be able to land 
on unprepared airfields of 4,000 
feet, thus permitting flights di- 
rectly from the United States to 
points of crisis anywhere in the 
world. It will carry almost any 
piece of military equipment in- 
cluding tanks, trucks and heli- 
copters. Sixteen three-quarter 
ton ti’ucks or two M-60 main 
battle tanks will be transported 
in a single plane. 

Ten C-6A’s could have han- 


1 See article, “Effective Competi- 
tion — A Key to Government Prooure- 
^ ment," on page 3, 
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died the entire Berlin Airlift, 
which required more than 140 
C-54’s. During Exercise BIG 
LIFT in 1963, 204 transport 
planes making 234 flights air- 
lifted 15,000 troops to Europe 
in 63 hours. Forty-two C-5A’s 
could do the same job in only 13 
liours. 

This new plane, which will 
greatly improve our military ca- 
pabilities, also will enable the 
United States to speed to the 
needy in time of crisis or dis- 
aster. During last year’s food 
crisis in Pakistan, for example, 
C-130 aircraft made 76 flights 
over a 10-day period to deliver 
952 tons of food. Seven C-5A’s 
could do this in 18 hours. 

The commercial implications 
of the C-6A are also significant. 
It could carry international air 
cargoes at a much lower cost per 
mile than pi*esent commercial 
planes. 


One of the major objectives 
of the present Administration, 
and President Kennedy’s Ad- 
ministration, has been to in- 
crease the mobility and reaction 
time of our military forces by 
providing more airlift. Since 
1961 we have increased this ca- 
pability by one hundred per 
cent. When the C-5A becomes 
operational in 1969, our airlift 
capability will be more than five 
times that of 1961. By 1972, it 
will be ten times what it was in 
1961. 

The Military Air Transport 
Service will then be able to move 
more people and heavier equip- 
ment over greater distances 
faster than ever before. The 
C-6A will give our defense team 
— with its other land, sea and air 
logistics systems — the means to 
respond more quickly, effec- 
tively and economically to a 
wide range of crises. 


Civilians fo Replace 
Military in Non-Combatant Jobs 


A major new profi:ram has been 
established by the Department of De- 
fense to speed up and to reduce the 
cost of the nation^s military buildup, 
Large numbers of military personnel, 
now in non-combatant, support type 
assignments, will be replaced by civil- 
ians. 

The initial phase of this far-reach- 
ing program calls for hiring 60,000 
civilians during 1966 to do cilivian 
type jobs now being done by military 
personnel, This will free some 76,000 
offtcera and enlisted men for duties 
which must bo performed by military 
personnel, The 16,000 difference rep- 
resents manpower savings made pos- 
sible by substituting **long-tenure*^ 
civilians for military personnel whose 
tours of duty are of short duration. 

In announcing the program, the 
Secretary of Defense said that it 
would enable the Defense Department 
to make more effective use of national 
manpower resources. ^'This program/’ 
the Secretary said, *hvill not only per- 
mit acceleration of our buildup of mil- 
itary manpower, it will enable ns to 
decrease the number of draftees 
otherwise required. It will also allow 


a considerable reduction in the num- 
ber of military people who will have 
their tours of duty extended invol- 
untarily/^ 

Support type positions where civil- 
ians can substitute for military per- 
sonnel include administrative and 
clerical, supply and maintenance, 
medical, food service and transporta- 
tion. Although some overseas posi- 
tions are involved, by far the larger 
number will be within the continental 
United States. 

A Manpower Util i nation Board will 
oversee the initial phase of the pro- 
gram and develop plans for extending 
it beyond 196G, It will be headed by 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower) and include the Under 
Secretaries of the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

The Secretary emphasized that the 
new program is in keeping with Pres- 
ident Johnson’s desires that, in the 
present crisis, all military personnel 
should be assigned to duties for which 
there is a dii*ect military requirement 
and that there should be no waste or 
misapplication of America’s man- 
power, 

1 



DSA Seeks New Suppliers 


A new system has been established by the Defense 
Supply Agency (DSA) to encourage more finns in labor 
surplus areas to bid for Defense contracts. 

Called Project SONS (Seek Out New Suppliers), the 
system calls for the listing of all procurements in excess 
of $100,000 of which no more than two bids were received 
or no bids were received from firms in labor surplus areas. 

The project has resulted in placement of additional con- 
tracts in labor surplus areas and has brought substantial 
savings to the Government through increased competition. 

Firms interested in competing for the procurement of 
the items listed below should write to the Economic 
Utilization Specialists at the DSA Supply Center indicated. 
A code letter has been designated for each Center and 
the letter appearing after each item listed indicates 
the DSA Center which has primary interest. 


Code Letter DSA Supply Center 


C Mr. Kalph Sager 

Defense Construction Supply Center 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

E Mr. B. L, Castle 

Defense Electronics Supply Center 
Dayton, Ohio 45401 

F Mr. K, Melvin Skaggs 

Defense Fuel Supply Center 
801 IDth St., N. W. 

Washington, D. C. 20306 

G Mr, Reed Randolph 

Defense General Supply Center 
Richmond, Va. 23219 

I Mr. Sidney Charles 

Defense Industrial Supply Center 
700 Robbins Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 19111 

P Mr. David Hoffman (Clothing & Textiles) 

Mr. Peter M. Babich (Medical) 

Mr. James L. Calvert (Subsistence) 
Defense Personnel Support Center 
2800 S. 20th St 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19101 


List of Items Co<lc Lctloi* 

B&W Aerial Photop;raphic FUni. NonporforateiL MIL-P-32C (r 
Electron Tubes, Typos G20fi. 6Y6GT, 7077, 7280, tim\ 2K25 IC 

Sewing Machine, Industrial, FSN 3530-753-2874 G 

Jam, #2V& fiiac cans and 2 lb iars, Various FSNs P 

Boot, Combat, Tropical, DMS, MR, MIL-B-481B4 P 

Shoe, Safety, Neoprene Cork Solo, MR, MIL-S-41821 P 

Tent Section, Frame Type, Cotton Duck, FMW&WRi OD, P 
w/cover end assembly and Intermedinto nasemhly. 

Shoe, Dress, Man*s Oxford, Leather, Black IP/DES S-lll-S P 
Refrigerator, Self Contained, Mechanical Oommcreinl G 

FSN 4110-104-1672, 

HandcufTs P 

Steeping Bag, Aircrew Survivnl, MC-1 P 

Paper, Map, FSN 9810-274-3842 G 

Allylbnrbiturlc Acid Tnblote, FSN 6606-0D2-4376 P 

Shoe, Service, Man's, Water Resistant, CIqsb I, Outeraolea, P 
3-Eyeleta, MrL-S-21894A {Navy) dtil 22 Jul 63, 

Boxes Plborboard, FSN 8070-677-46 13 P 

Cans and Lids, FSN 8970-677-4613 P 

Cattlehide, Wet, Salted for FTWR, Upper Leather, Typo II, P 
Class I, IP/DES-S-SO-l dtd 24 Mar 04. 

Shoo, Dress, Man's, Oxford, Leather, Black, MIL-S-0013102D P 
Cheeae Spread, Cheddar, FSN 8910-682-6761, 37 ffi'am cana P 

Film, Photographic, Chemicals and Paper, Photographic G 

MIPR R/66/016000-8a3NSF, FSN 6760 scries. 

Table, Operating, Hospital, Pedestal, Stock No, 6630-700-9005 P 
Spec. MIL-T-O01-60S1B(IM) dtd 3 Oct 63, 

Heater, Space, Size 2, w/alr circulating fan, MIL Spec No, C 
M1L-H-146I6A, DTD 8 May 68. 

Simp, Imitation, Maple, FSN 8026-682-6705, 6706, 6708 P 

#10 size can, #2 Vi size can, 1 !b 6 oz & pint bottle. 

Boot, Combat, Service, Mildew RoelHtant, (MIL-5), Type 1 P 

Jellies, Fruit, FSN Various, #2Vi size cans and 2 lb jars P 


Shortening Compoiiml, FSN 8945-126-C338 nnd 8945-256-1314 
lb can and 6 gallon enn. 

Cargo Flyaway Bins, FSN 7126-682-5287 

Glasses, Sun, Men's, Spectacle Type 

Barbed Wire, Concertina, Mil Spec MlL-C-320, 

FSN 5660-371-9404. 

Ice Making Machine. Cube, Automatic, electrical cbnrac- 
teristics, 230 volts, CO cyclea, 1 phase AC, FSN 
4110-837-6442. 

Paper, Newsprint, cut sheets , size 32” x 42" 

Surgeons' DIspoHublo Rubber Glovew 

Camouflaged Muslin Bandages, Various Sizes 

Disposable Paper Cups for Specimens 

Pina tic Urine Collection Bags 

Fronts and Temples for Spectacles 

Bag, Water Sterilizing, Mil Spec MIL-B-273, FSN 4160 

Pump, Dispenser, Hand Driven, Mil Spec MlL-D-43096, 

FSN 4830-276-0087, 

Pipe, Bltumlnized Fiber, Fed Spec Fed-SS -P-36C, FSN 5630, 
various Bizos, 

Insulation Board, Thermal, Fibrous Giasa, Mil Spec 
MIL-I-742, FSN 5640. 

Roofing Felt, Fed Spec Pcd-SB-R-601, FSN 6660 

Roofing Felt, Asphalt, Fed Spec Fetl-IIK-F-lOl, FSN 5060 

Canteen Cup, Steel Corrosion Resistant 

Poncho 

Bed Sheeting 

Potatoes, White, Instant, Granules, #L0 size can, 

FSN-8015-1 64-0876. 

Chicken, Canned, Boned, oz can, FSN 8005-120-0823 
Ham & Eggs, Chopped, 6^^ oz can, FSN 8040-160-6816 
Ham & Ijima Beans, ll'/t oz cun, FSN 8040-127-9650 
Pork StoFik, r>Va oz cun, FSN 8005-132-6720 
UeanB, w/Frnnkfurters, 11M> oz cun, FSN 8040-8,38-8273 
Hum, Sliced & Fried, 6Vj oz ran, FSN 8005-170-8246 
Beefsteak, 5Vj oz can, FSN 8006-170-8244 
Beef, Sliced w/Sauce, 5^4 oz lan, FSN 8905-041-8060 
Beef SliccH & Potatoes, w/Grnvy, 11 oz can, 

FSN 8040-281-3040. 

P re-fried Bacon 
Applesauce, Instant 

Post, Fence, Metal, FSN 5G60-262-9914 and 6660-270-1610 
Cotton Bedspread, Single, FSN 7210-753-2900 
Cotton Hand Towels, Wliito, 17” wide - 30" long, 
buck weave, 

X“Rny ApparatUB, Photofluorgrapbic, FSN 6525-823-8068 
MetiU Buttons, Insignia, 25 line size and 36 line size 
Saliva Ejectors, Dental, Plnstlc 
nrcHSing, First Aid, Stock No, 0510-201-7455 
Diesel Powered Fork Lift Truck 
Klectrlc Fork Lift Truck 
Aircraft, Cockpit, I^lghts 
Conduit, Rigid Metal FSN 5073 228 00.12 
Mattress, Bed, Foam Rubber Padding, Spec 
MIL-M-18861G (Shipa). 

PotatooB, Sweet. Canned 

Bandage, Cotton, Klastie, 3 incla's by fiYi yards 
Blueberries, Canned, Water Pack, No. 10 Ctinw 
Urinals. VilreouB China, FSN 4510, BiiShpa Dwg 1386868 
Insulation, Thermal, Pino Covering, FSN 5040, MlL-t-278l 
Pump. Centrifugal. 20,000 GPH, FSN 4320, MlL-P-17861 
Poat«, Fence, Steel, FSN 6660. MIL-P-20fl3Q 
Flour, FSN 8920-080-2046 and 8020-126-0423 
Lavatories, Assembled, FSN 4510, Pod Spec WW-P-n41 
Desalter Kits, Type IT. FSN 4010, MlL-D-5631 
Delta, 'V", Auto. FSN 3030, MTL-B-U04n 
Gutting Edges, Angle & Dozer Blades, FSN 3830, 

MIL Standard 39103-39104, 

Fittings, Lubrication (Various Types), FSN 4730, 
MrL-F-364l, 

Sprayer, Insecticide, FSN 8740, MlL-S-r>218ri 

Padlock, Combination, Mil Spec MIL-P-17257B 

Electron Tube, Klystron, Types 2K46 and 2K48 

Electron Tube, Maglron, Typos 2J60 and 2J61A 

Electron Tube, Tranamitting, Types 3X2500 A3 and 4CX1600A 

Apron, X-Ray, Protective 

Sheath, Machete, Plastic 

Coat and Trouserfl, Heat Protective, Safety 

Crown, Support, Cap 

Handkerchiefs 

Overcoat, Wool, Man's 

Sweater, Men's and Women's 

Trousers, Men's, Wool, Biuo, Melton 

Swim Trunks 

Uniform, Women's, Wool and Cotton 
Pork Sausage, Canned, Links, FSN 8906-889-3756 
Luncheon Meat, Canned, FSN 8006-126-4020 
Beef, w/gravy, FSN 8906-682-1384 
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Effective Corrapetftien 
A Key to Government Procurement 

by 

Robert H. Charles 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Installations and Logistics) 


Government procurement 
practice can be interpreted as 
the relationship between the 
Government and industry, in its 
bi'oadest sense. About half of the 
entire $50 billion Defense pro- 
■g'ram and over 80 per cent of the 
$B billion NASA program is rep- 
resented and therefore deeply in- 
fluenced by that relationship. 

Competition, coupled with in- 
centives, has been the bedrock 
of our successful enterprise sys- 
tem. If one were to try to sum 
it up in a few words it might 
be said that: where there is 
competition, there might be fail- 
ure; and it is this risk of failure 
that causes a man or an organi- 
zation to rise to the peak of his 
skill. Our mental heartbeat is 
stimulated by the adrenalin of 
competition. 

In spite of this, howevei*, only 
a small fraction of our work is 
awarded on a competitive basis. 
And the necessary inference 
from these two facts — competi- 
tion produces better results, and 
we have little competition — is 
one that will be unpalatable to 
most industry representatives, 
namely that defense industry is 
not operating at the peak of its 
talents. 

And when I speak of competi- 
tion as a spur to rising to the 
heights, I am not talking strictly 
about price competition. Low 
price is only a part and, in many 
cases, only a small part of what 
we want. What kind of a price 
tag do you put on the area rule? 

Competitive bidding at one 
time was limited to the earliest 
phase in the acquisition of a 
new system. Because of the high 
cost of development and produc- 
tion, a single contractor was se- 
lected as early as possible to do 
the initial research and develop- 
ment including much of what 
we now call Contract Definition; 
and in cariying out this E&Di 


work, the contractor built up 
such a store of technical knowl- 
edge about this specific system 
that he became the only prac- 
ticable source for further work. 
Meaningful competition in terms 
of responsible commitment con- 
cering performance, schedule, 
or price was minimal because, 
before selecting the contractor, 
the system was so ill-defined that 
competitive comparability was 
virtually impossible. 

In an effort to overcome this 
lack of comparability in devel- 
opment proposals, Contract Defi- 
nition was introduced as a 
preliminary step preceding de- 
velopment proposals. Under this 
concept, pre-development con- 
tracts are awarded to two or 
three competitors to define more 
fully the system required to meet 
the mission; and at the end of 
this definition phase, each con- 
tractor submits a performance 
and price proposal for develop- 
ment of the system. Since these 
proposals are based on a greater 
degree of refinement and clarity 
in the Work Statement, they are 



Assistant Secretary of the Air Force 
(Instnllaiions & Logistics) Robert H. 
Charles is responsible for the formn- 
lation and supervision of Air Force 
policies and programs pertaining to 
weapons systems, production, procure- 
ment, supply, maintenance, transpor- 
:ion and communications. 


more comparable and competi- 
tion is more effective. 

Even so, the role of competi- 
tion is severely limited if it 
stops at this point and applies 
only to development, because the 
follow-on production, which is 
awarded without competition, 
can represent up to 85 per cent 
of the total program. This situa- 
tion explains why only a small 
portion of the total awards of 
the Air Force are let com- 
petitively. 

And so, in an attempt to make 
a quantum jump, we are now 
testing a plan under which the 
Contract Definition contractors 
will bid, not only on the develop- 
ment, but also on the production 
and a lai’ge portion of the sup- 
port such as Aerospace Ground 
Equipment (AGE), spares, etc., 
in one package. 

The total package concept is 
based on the premise that if we 
can define with reasonable ac- 
curacy what a system is to do, 
and if the major technological 
building blocks of that system 
are in hand, we can obtain com- 
petitive commitments concern- 
ing the performances and prices 
of what we really want, i.e., op- 
erational equipment. This will 
avoid the “Chinese auction” of 
the conventional system under 
which competitors for develop- 
ment conti’acts are tempted (if 
not in fact forced in order to be 
“competitive”) to make irre- 
sponsibly low “buy in” bids, the 
extent of svich irresponsibility 
varying with each competitor’s 
estimate of the volume of 
changes or of subsequent pro- 
duction; and, of course, this 
salesmanship often includes ov- 
erestimates of performance. Re- 
quiring performance and price 
commitments for production 
units, rather than meaningless 
and often misleading planning- 
estimates, should reduce pei’- 
formance disappointments, bud- 
get disruptions, fund realloca- 
tions, program stretch-outs and 
^ possible program cancellations. 

Further, under the “total 
package” plan, the winning con- 
tractor, having committed him- 
self to cost and performance fig- 
ures for production units before 
detailed design begins, will be 
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motivated from the outset of the development ^ 

design for economical production, for production rehab 1- 
ity and for simplicity of maintenance, all of which aie 
direct functions of initial design. 

Of equal importance with competition is that the com- 
panies in this industry not be exposed to co?/iPany-cnp- 
pling losses and that, if efficient, they be pe™itted to oan 
the kind of profit needed to obtain the capital, personnel 
and facilities and to perform the independent research 
and development which are essential to making a con- 
tinuing contribution to our national goals. In view of the 
risks inlierent in total package procurement, a contrac- 
tual framework carefully tailored to these is le- 

quired. But the results will be well worth the elFort. We 
will thereby reduce the waste and sterility that walk hand 
in hand with non-competitive contracts, and at the same 
time we will provide adequate rewards for jobs that are 
well done. 


As many of you know, we are testing this concept on 
the C-6A. This program was selected because it did not 
represent such great advances in the current technology 
that the risks could not be reflected in the contractual ar- 


Price Competition Awards 
Increased Four Per Cent During FY 1965 

Use of price competition by the Defense Department 
increased by more than four per cent during FY 
1966 over FY 1964. This use accounted for a new high 
of 43.4 per cent of the dollar value of military prime 
contract awards dunng FY 1966, compared to 39.1 
per cent for the previous fiscal year. 

This Increase was especially notable for Navy and 
Air Force, ‘with the Army increasing by a smaller 
amount and the Defense Supply Agency showing a de- 
crease. The comparative figures are given in the table 
below, 


Percentage of Prime Contract Awards 
ns n Result of Price Competition 

FY 1964 FY 1905 


Army 

61.8% 

62.8% 

Navy 

36.7 

41.7 

Air Force 

21.2 

26.2 

Defense Supply Agency ^ __ 

91.6 

90.3 

All Departments 

39.1% 

42.8% 


rangements, Although there is no proof yet whether this 
concept will work, we have now been working with it long 
enough to be optimistic; and I expect it will be ex- 
tended to other programs. For example, we intend to 
apply it to SRAM, and it is possible that it may be 
applied to the Mark XVII re-entry vehicle. 

One of the problems in this approach is that in order 
to be able to bid intelligently on a system for Avhich the 
building blocks are in hand but which has not yet been 
developed or tested as an integrated unit, much more 
work must be done during Contract Definition, This means 
more exjiense, and someone has to pay for it. The Air 
Force tries to pick up the tab on the ground that the 
maintenance of competition throughout the definition 
phase is worth more than its cost— and I for one am 
convinced that this is so, But the truth is that the com- 
panies in the competition, knowing how important it is 
to win, spend much more than what is provided for them, 

A second problem is the length of time it takes, to pick 
a winner after all the proposals are in. During this period 


the competitors are holding their teams together, acai 
great cost, and this serves a useful purpose only foi 
ultimate winner. 

Are we asking, in connection with incentive fixed -| 
proposals, for too much detail with respect to cost, an 
breakdown as between fiscal yen vs, by function nni 
component? Are we asking for too imicli detailed de 
rather than specifying reciuirements in terms of perf 
ance, and then permitting the winning coinpetito 
achieve that performance in his own way? 

There are undoubtedly many other problems which 
new approach will bring to the surface, but bascil on i 
we know so far, it appears to bo sound, 

A question which may arise is how can nu appi 
which is all right for relatively straightforward sys 
intended for extensive production be appropriate for s 
systems which involve so many unknowns and so 1 
repetitive production? One answer is that as we pi'C 
down the road in our space programs, we will find 
hero, too, we will get to the point where many of 
things we want will not seriously stretch tlie then i 
of the art, or that the stretching can bo limited to 
cific components and that the balance of a program cA 
subjected to tho total package concept. 

Technical creativity and flexibility shoukl not 
hampered by contractual arrangements which arc arj 
at competitively and which impose meaningful resp 
biiity on the contractor. On the contrary, they shoal 
stimulated thereby. 


F-5A Freedom Fighter 
to be Evaluated in Vietnam 



The Air Force will send 12 F— 5A Jet flglitcr flirc 
to Vietnam this fall to evaluate tho performance of 
new multi-purpose plane under combat comliliona^ 

This light-weight, supersonic aircraft, biilU by 
Northrop Corporation, has been provided by the Det 
Department to some allies under the MlliUiry Asaisti 
Program. It can carry 6,200 pounds of bombs, rocl 
air-to-air missiles, or other or<lnttiice, It has two 20- 
limetcr cannons mounted in its nose and can lake 
fully loaded from unpaved runways iii combat arei 

The F-5A^s will be flown in Vietnam by pilots ef 
4503rd Tactical Fighter Squadron and will be accompai 
by an Air Force evaluation team which will obiaia 
formation to be used in developing tactical air conci 
procedures, tactics and techniques for the employ^ 
of these fighters in combat. [ 
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and Securify Policy Administration 

by 

Joseiilt J. Liebliiig 
Assistant for Security to the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Systems & Logistlcsj USAF 
ami the 

Deputy Chief of Staff, Research & Development, USAF 


It is interesting to recognize the perspective and reac- 
tion of individuals, whether they be in Government or 
ijidustry, regarding what is meant by national or military 
security. To avoid philosophy, several years ago at a 
national regional meeting of one of our trade associa- 
tions, the president of a major defense industry cor- 
poration, speaking about the challenge we faced in the 
international export market, made the following com- 
ment in closing out his talk! 

**The United States Government must come to 
understand the character and degree of the competi- 
tion facing us this minute, and to appixciate the full 
extent of Americans interest in the outcome. It also is 
vital to us as an industry. Our foreign sales often 
mean the difference between a healthy industry and 
a sick one, and what could be of more critical con- 
cern to our national defense posture? 

*'We need to see our Government not only giving 
ita positive support but removing immediately such 
unnatural handicaps as have hindered us even when 
the competition was straightforward. Heading this 
list, of course, are unreasonable and illogical security 
restrictions which serve no purpose but to deny us 
and our Government from winning some really worth- 
while victories in the Cold War.*^ 

Perhaps a trifle critical and emotional remark but 
significant enough for notice. 

At subsequent regional meetings of other national 
trade associations and carried through to the present date, 
during which time the world is experiencing several ac- 
tive rather than cold wars, the subjects of security poli- 
cies, munitions exports and strategic material trade con- 
trols are being widely discussed as having a strong impact 
on the ability of American industry to compete more fa- 
vorably in world trade, In fact, as late as September 2, 
1005, a Congressman talking before the House of Repre- 
sentatives, proposed that Congress re-establish a House 
» Select Committe on Export Control in view of the inter- 
relationship between the Mutual Defense Assistance Act, 
Trading with the Enemy Act, Export Control Act, etc. 

American industry has indicated its official position to 
tho Government through its trade associations on these 
many occasions, seeking better clarification of national 
and military security policy considerations to facilitate 
the ability of industry to fulfill, in cooperation with the 
governments, the stated objectives of the current export 
program which became declared national policy by the 
Trade Export Expansion Act of 1962. 

On February 20, 1965, the Department of Defense 
issued DOD Directive 5030.28, Subject; ^Wunitions Control 
Procedures for U. S, Munitions List Export License Ap- 
plications Referred to the Department oi Defense by the 
Department of State.” It contains a specific statement 
of DOD policy consistent with overall national policy 
and the security interests of the U, S. — i.e., ^*to promote 
and encourage the export abroad of U. S. military 
material and services and related technical data to in- 
clude advanced technological information to allied and 
friendly nations.^^ The three Military Departments, Army, 
Navy and Air Force, were delegated authority for the 
implementation of this policy and for the munitions ex- 
port license control program in cases referred for action 
by the Department of State, 

The present export program calls for expansion of 
trade in the military products and related technology 
areas. National policy, therefore, dictates a more flexible 


weighing of factors, taking into consideration security, 
military, political and defense industries* economic in- 
terests. It is a most significant responsibility and re- 
presents a revision of viewpoint on the part of the 
Government security review officials in terms of the U, S, 
balance of payment problem and military and national 
economic objectives, To fully support the program, the 
Military Departments are required to provide their co- 
ordinated departmental position on munitions cases to 
the Director of the Office of Munitions Control, Depart- 
ment of State, or to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
{International Security Affairs), taking into consideration 
the following factors: 

• Identification of material or data and end use. 

• Security aspects, security policy interests and/or im- 
plications, including the current security classification, 
if any, of the item involved, 

• Military advantage or detriment to the United States 
and impact on U. S. Government national policy for re- 
gion, area, or country. Consistency with force goal ob- 
jectives, military plans and operational requirements, 

• Copyright, patent and/or proprietary rights involved 
and the United States interest therein. 

• Impact on Military Assistance Program, sales, or 
requests and on coordinated weapons, co-development and 
co-production. 

• Impact on DOD research and development, produc- 
tion, procurement and supply for United States Arnied 
Forces, including whether use of United States Govern- 
ment-owned tooling or industrial facilities are involved, 

• Significance of the specific item proposed for export 
in relation to the latest state of the art or advanced tech- 
nology in that particular category of item. Relationship 
of proposed export to technological developments or pro- 
grams in the country of destination. 

• Legal considerations, i.e.j compliance with Armed 
Services Procurement Regulation and International Traf- 
fic in Arms Regulation. 

Technical mastery of applying national and military 
security factors within the Military Departments in the 
international export tiade market has no black and 
white solution, U^. S, prestige is enhanced greatly through 
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the image of American superior technology and stand- 
ardization of U. S, products must continue. Permit me 
to quote from an article by Arthur K. Watson titled, 
‘^Businessmen and Interdependence,** in the 1963-1964 
issue of the Atlantic Community Quarterly: 

"There is a need for internationalizing products of 
American design. The time is past wlien the domestic 
market so far overshadows the foreign market that 
we can create products without regard to overseas 
Wyers. If we are going to get the long production 
runs we need for foreign competition we must start 
at the drawing board and build world acceptance into 
the product.*’ 

One needs only to review the titles of articles which 
appeared about a month ago in a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper to anticipate the complexity of the judgments 
required to implement Government commitments of equip- 
ment, technology and materials involved in a company 
proposal: 

• "International Lab on Moon is Pushed at Space Par- 
ley.** 

• S. Trade Unit Going to Poland and Rumania.’* 

» “Soviet Trade Reciprocity." 

The impact of Government considerations and participa- 
tion in such proposals would seem obvious since we are 
talking in terms of exchanging advanced technology, in 
the first instance for peaceful uses in international space 
programming and in the latter two for economic reasons 
to ease East- West tension. In order to avoid straying far 
afield from the responsibilities inherent in the Military 
Departments to implement the aforementioned DOD di- 
rective, primarily concerned with munitions exports, we 
have to confine our comments to what is required of us 
in the Defense Department in our relations with the De- 
partment of State, the agency charged with the issuance 
of the International Traffic in Arms Reejutation, and to 
highlight certain requirements of industrial corporations 
to assist the Government in its judgment during the 
processing of a munitions case. 

As we have all recognized, probably the most signifi- 
cant subject of interest is the requirement to develop 
detailed policies and guidance for both Industry and Gov- 
ernment agencies as to what equipment, data and ad- 
vanced technology is releasable or non-releasable for 
national or military security reasons. Obviously, the most 
attractive potentiality for sales or commitments by U. S. 
corporations is the field of advanced technology and re- 
sea,rch and development products. It is also in this area 
that we are dealing with the most sensitive type of in- 
formation to be considered for release, both classified and 
unclassified. We are dealing with judgment factors within 
the responsible Military Departments and the Department 
of Defense and these judgments have valuations along 
similar lines from a national security viewpoint analagous 
to the extent we must go to establish a balanced equation 
on the one hand in increasing production of military 
arms for national defense efforts while, at the same time, 
exerting sincere and extensive effort on the other side 
to achieve disarmament in the interest of world peace. 
In other words, how far can we go in the research and 
development spcctinun in terms of net advantage to the 
U. S., vis-a-vis the foreign government and its industry » 
weighing all the factors, political, military and economic? 

In discharging the task assigned to the Working Group 
on Munitions Export Control and Security; Policy by Mr. 
Henry Kuss, Chairman, Committee on Military Exports, 
Defense Industry Advisory Council, last April, we re- 
viewed procedures in detail aifecting the munitions export 
control program and security policy administration re- 
lating thereto. In addition, we arc currently reviewing 
the impact of the implementation of the provision of 
the new International Traffic in Arms Regulation (in- 
cluded in Federal Register, Volume 30, Number 137, 
July 17, 1966, Part II) by industrial facilities and with 
Government agencies. The following are certain practices 
and procedures which our Working Group feels need 
current and future attention by appropriate industry 
and Government people if we are to effeetively continue 
to enjoy the joint progress made so far in export trade 
expansion : 


o We understand that, in certain cases, companies and 
the Government have been experiencing additional time 
delay in processing because the Department of State has 
not been receiving sufficient information for a indus- 
try to adequately identify which Military Department 
would have the prime interest in the data involved or 
which agency is the user since there is no contract foi‘ 
the product or technology involved. We find this difficult 
to understand since data or an item of equipment nor- 
mally has some purpose of operation, i.e., shipboard use, 
use by land forces, or in. aircraft and, in some instances, 
multipurpose uses, etc. The companies must identify the 
technology or equipment more readily for the Government 
as required by the International Traffic in Arms Regula- 
tion: 

“Technology or equipment not under contract con- 
sidered of advanced design, process, or technique 
should include a statement as to whether the equip- 
ment or technology involved was derived, produced 
or developed for any U. S. Government agency or 
military service for bidding or other purposes.’* 

If this information is not sufficient, then a purpose or 
use of the equipment or technology should be submitted. 
The Department of State will then process the munitions 
case to the cognizant Military Department or user agency. 

• Since the isauance of DOD Directive 6030.28, experi- 
ence has indicated that some consideration be given to 
improving the administrative procedures for processing 
munitions cases between the Department of State and iht 
Department of Defense agencies. We have suggested that 
an office be established within the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense which would serve as the final action agent 
or DOD control and reflect the consolidated position to 
the Department of State. A copy of all final State De* 

artment actions would be forwarded to the Assistant 
ecretary of Defense (International Security Affairs) 
and disseminated as necessary to the Office of the Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering and the inlli- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering and the Mili- 
tary Seiwices. Such action and U. S. Government position 
of similar equipments and data. 

• We recognize the need for clear policy guidance for 
industry and Government officials to assist in planniiig 
and decision making in those, cases where contractors are 
proposing the release of technology pertaining to guid- 
ance, computers, gyros, propulsion systems, space satel- 
lite information, supersonic transport, etc. Wo are con- 
cerned with hardware and data under contract and that 
technology not under contract, but which has foreign ex- 
change or export potential. 

• Additional guidance will be provided in the imple- 
mentation of the new International Traffic in Arms Reg- 
ulation concerning (a) definition and application of tech- 
nical data; (b) the public release of information and its 
relationship to export exemptions; (3) clarification of 
export conti’ol requirements for data and technology 
developed ns a result of official visits, whether classified, 
or unclassified, to industrial facilities by foreign na- 
tionals; and (d) simple interpretations with regard to 
exemptions permitted in cases which began as govcTn- 
ment-to-government negotiations and follow-up partich 
pation by companies. 

• We feel there may be a need for some form of in- 
terdyiartmental committee for better coordination among 
all Grovernment agencies. In addition, a clear defmitioii 
of authority and responsibility of each agency, where 
ultimately proposals by contractors involve potentially 
exportable equipment, data, or entering into licensing 
agreements, should be established. For example, the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency has prime interest in supersonic 
transport data releases, the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration has prime responsibility for civilian 
space programs, the Department of Commerce for stra- 
tegic materials, etc. Many cases must be submitted to two 
or more agencies for coordination and each is not using 
similar criteria for determination of releasability. 

• Since the last meeting of the Working Group in Apafi 
and the issuance of the DOD Industrial Security Manual 

{Contmued on Page 26) 
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by 

William F, Burkart 

Technical Director, U.S, Naval Civil Engineering 
Laboratory, Port Hucncme, California 


Since the days of the cave man 
one of the principles of warfare has 
been *'take the high ground.” In the 
Navy there is an obverse corollary 
to this rule: “Go deeper.” 

During the last few years the Navy 
has been “going deeper” at an in- 
creasing rate. It is virtually certain 
that iindejwater structures of types 
never before constructed will be 
needed for military purposes, and 
probably also for commercial pur- 
poses as man learns more about how 
to gather the riches of the sea. 

The ocean engineering chapter in 
the composite “Book of Engineering 
Knowledge” is now a small one. The 
Navy^a Bureau of Yards and Docks 
(BuDocks), however, is in the process 
— literally— of expanding that chap- 
ter. 

The Naval Civil Engineering Labor- 
atory (NOEL) at Port Hueneme, 
CnliL, is the spearhead of the Navy’s 
drive to learn more about undersea 
structures. Although it is most difll- 
ciilt to predict the form and f%inc.iion 
of future structures, knowledge ap- 
plicable to the building of all such 
ocean structures — including soil mec- 
hanics, materials behavior, means of 
communication and means of site 
evaluation — can be developed to per- 
mit design and use of appropriate 


geographic location, topography and 
soil type. 

^ A considerable effort is being as- 
signed to the study of the properties 
of sediments. It is important that we 
learn more, for example, about shear 
strength of sediments. To study the 
shear strength of very soft sediments, 
NCEL built a sensitive, recording, 
vane-shear device. It measures the 
shear strength of ocean sediments 
whose failure stress is about 0.3 PS I, 
whereas tei^restial clays may fail at 
about 3.0 PSI. 

Commercially available devices wex’e 
not sufficiently sensitive for measure- 
ments of this type; therefore, NCEL 
had to design and build a shearing 
device. 

NCEL is now developing a soil 
sampling device which will reduce the 
cost of sampling at sea, since samples 
can be obtained more rapidly, thus 
conserving ship time. The soil sampler 
has two components: an expendable 
section which remains on the sea floor 
and a retrievable section which is 
brought to the surface by a float. 

The sampler is driven into the bot- 
tom by the weight when released by 
a tripping device. Simultaneously, the 
float is released. The corer is driven 
into the bottom where the outer tube 
and weight remain. The sample liner 


by the float. 

The entire apparatus is free- falling, 
unattached to the ship. Thus, a num- 
ber can be released in a day’s run. 
Since they will fall very nearly verti- 
cally, the sample location is fairly 
well determined. The sample has 
worked well in early shallow water 
tests. The cost of the expendable port- 
ion is estimated at $20. 

In addition to studies in the realm 
of soil mechanics, we have been study- 
ing concepts of anchorages and found- 
ation designs. An anchorage in this 
case means a system for holding a 
structure in a desired position, either 
floating at the surface suspended from 
the ocean floor or resting on the 
ocean floor. 

The first concept to be investigated 
is called a “padlock anchor.” It is a 
device which will provide a fixed 
point on the ocean floor to which a 
structui’e can be attached. NCEL has 
built an experimental model which 
weighs 8,000 pounds. It is structurally 
overdesigned to allow for the uncer- 
tainties of development and will be 
lighter in a final design. The three 
supporting pads of this anchor, which 
rest on the bottom, are five feet 
square. Cylinders above the pads con- 
tain propellant- driven anchors, The 
anchors are attached by wire lines to 
drums driven by a battery-powered 
motor and contained in the central 
cylindrical support. By that means, 
the anchors can be pulled taut. The 
padlock anchor would be placed in 
position, the explosive anchors fixed 
and the anchors drawn taut. 

The anchor assembly then would be 
ready to receive tiie structure or the 
structux’e may have been attached in 
advance. 


structures when they are finally re- 
quired. 

The principal BuDocks areas of in- 
vestigation are; foundation design, 
materials of construction and con- 
struction techniques. 

Foundation Design. 

In the work related to foundation 
design, it is necessary to learn how to 
use the ocean sediments as we do 
terresUal soils, BuDocks is concerned 
with predicting their bearing values, 
their stability, their response to load- 
ing — rather than with such character- 
istics ns their age or rate of deposi- 
tion. Since these factors may influence 
the engineering properties of ocean 
soils, we are interested in them, but 
they do not constitute our main con- 
cern as we rely on oceanographers 
to investigate them. 

The NCEL has performed soil anal- 
yses both for its own purposes and 
for the Navy Oceanographic Office, 
To date, several hundred samples have 
been analysed for their physical prop- 
erties, as standardized in the soil 
mechanics field. NCEL is cataloging 
this information and examining it to 
determine whether or not a gross esti- 
t mate of soil behavior can be made for 


Figure 2. Schematic ef STU compiex 
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The capacity of the anchor depends upon the soil char- 
acteristics. In a competent soil the experimental model will 
support 80,000 pounds in .bearing", or a pullout force of 
40,000 pounds. An overturning moment of about 120,000 
foot pounds can be resisted. 

An attached structure could be level when the padlock 
anchor is on a slope as great as 15 


Materials of Construction. 

Undersea structures having service lives ranging from 
a few months to those of structures ashore, service lives 
of perhaps 20-25 years, must be constructed of carelully 
selected material. There is today very little information on 
long-time behavior of mateilals in the deep ocean enyiion- 
ment. To obtain such information NCEL has a dual pro- 
gram. The first part of this program includes exposing 
materials in the deep ocean at o^'Sho re sHes at normal 
depths of 6,000 feet and 2,600 feet. The 6,000-foot depth, 
chosen because it represents a deep sea environment on the 
edge of a major basin, is significantly beyond the range 
in which construction operations have been conducted to 
date, and seemed within our reach at the time we planned 
our operations. 

The 2,600-foot depth was chosen because it represents 
the level of minimum oxygon concentration in our area 
and, therefore, may yield a boundary value on deteriora- 
tion results. 

Specimens were attached to tower-like structures called 
submersible test units or STU^s. The STU’s also contain 
soil samples, pingers and other equipment. 

The STU's in 6,000 feet of water are on the edge of the 
Pacific Basin about 36 miles southeast of San Miguel 
Island, westernmost of the islands off Santa Barl^ra, 
Calif., and about 86 miles from the harbor at Port 
Hueneme. 

The STU's in 2,600 feet of water are about 16 miles 
north of the deeper site and 20 miles west of San Miguel 


Island, 

To date six STU'a have been installed. The’ first unit, 
placed at 6,000 feet in March 1962, was recovered in 
February 1965 after approximately three years of ex- 
posure. Three additional STU’s were placed at the 
6,000-foot depth. One was recovered after an exposure 
time of over four months and another after an exposure 
time of 13 months. The remaining STU will be recovered 
after a two-year exposure. Two STU's were placed in 2,340 
feet of water and recovered after six and one-half months. 


Specimens recovered after six and one-half months at 
2,340 feet reveal several types of deterioration. Some 
maraging steel specimens failed at 75 per cent yield 
strength and others at 36 per cent yield strength. 

Some specimens revealed the action of biological or- 
ganisms on ropes, cable insulation, wood, etc. 



Typical Submersible Test Unit (STU) just after recovery. 


Many agencies, both governmental and private, have 
expressed great interest in our materials program and 
have furnished specimens for exposure. We specify details 
as to the rack space available and return the specimens 
after exposure, following clearing and shipping directions 
of the sponsor. The Bureau of Naval Weapons has been 
of considerable assistance in this program by helping to 
defray the cost of these exposures at sea, 

Based on visual inspection, only a few cases of deteriora- 
tion different from those found in moving surface water 
have been noted. . , , 

The second part of the materials program includes ex- 
posing specimens in a simulated ocean environment in the 
laboratory. This we will do in pressure vessels in whicli 
chemical properties of the sea water and its temperature 
can be maintained at levels representative of the ocean 
environment. The facility consists of six 9x27- inch ves- 
sels made from IG-inch naval projectiles and one 18 x 36- 
inch vessel. ^ . 

It is hoped that through the use of these facilities an 
adequate correlation can be obtained between the speci- 
mens in the simulated and the actual ocean environments 
so that most future materials testing can be done in tlio 
laboratory, a more economical type of experiment. 

Construction Techniques 

It appears to observers of the deep ocean engineering 
scone that there will be requirements to place very heavy 
structures or ecpiipments on prepared foundations on the 
sea floor. The Navy, therefore, needs to learn about tech- 
niques and schemes for so doing. 

One obvious technique for easing the foundation problem 
is to reduce the load on the foundation by means of buoy- 
ancy devices. However, u clisadvantage is immediately dis- 
closed in that very largo buoyant packages, difficult to 
handle, are required, Furthermore, if one must depend 
upon buoyancy, a risk is introduced since the buoyancy 
may be lost due to accident, deterioration, hostile acUoii, 
or unforeseen natural events. 

In any event it is necessary to understand the motions 
of work platforms excited by the sea, the motions of lond 
suspended from very long elastic lines and the impact 
forces to be expected when lowering the load to a founda- 
tion. From such understanding might evolve improved 
winches, criteria for regulating construction time, load 
limiting devices, or devices to permit finely controlled po- 
sitioning at the foundation depth. 

NCEL^s approach to such problems has been both ana- 
lytic and experimental The motions of work pVatfonus 
in the ocean have been analyzed using power-spectitim 
techniques. Model studies of work platforms have been 
conducted in wave basins. 

A specific problem under study, concerning construction 

(Contimied m Page 25) 



Specimens exposed at depth of 2,340 feet for six and one- 
half months just above the ocean floor and under various 
degrees of bending stress. 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


i 


NOVEMBER 1965 


V/STOL Symposium, Nov. 3-4, at 
Wright-Pattersoii AFB, Ohio. Spon- 
sor: American Helicopter Society. 
Hosts: AFSC Aeronautics System 
Div., Research and Technology Div. 
and Systems Engineering Group. 
Contact: George Dausman, Wnght- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, telephone 
(Area Code 613) 253-7111, ext 26104 
or 23164, 


Fourth Hypervelocity Techniques 
Symposium, Nov. 16-16, at Arnold Air 
Force Station, Tenn. Sponsors: Arnold 
Engineering Development Center, 
ARO, Inc,, and Denver Research In- 
stitute. Contact: J. Lukasiewicz, 
Arnold Air Force Station, Tenn., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616) 466-2611, ext. 
7204 or 7205. 


Fourth Annual Symposium on 
Physics of Failure in Electronics, Nov. 
16-18, at Illinois Institute of Techno- 
logy Research Institute, Co-sponsors i 
Rome Air Development Center and 
the Illinois Institute of Technology 
Research Institute. Contact: Joseph 
Schramp (EMERP), Rome Ah’ P^vel- 
opment Center, Gnffiss AFB, 
telephone (Area Code 316) FF6-3200j 
ext. 2813. 


DECEMBER 1965 


tact: Vertis C. Cochran, Army Elec- 
tronics Reseai'ch and Development 
Agency, White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M. 

Research Effectiveness as Related 
to Vehicles, Jan. 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich, Sponsor: U.S. Army. Contact; 
Paul D. Denn, Chief, Research Div., 
Army Mobility Command, Warren, 
Mich., telephone (Area Code 313) 
766-1000, 

International Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Jan, 31-Peb. 2, at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, Calif, Co-sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and In- 
formation Theory Group of the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers, Contact: Prof, J. Carlyle, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif., telephone 
(Area Code 213) 478-9711, ext 7181. 

FEBRUARY 1966 


Eighth Joint Industry-Military-Gov- 
eniment Packaging and Materials 
Haiulling Symposium, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 28- 
March 2. Sponsors: National Security 
Industrial Assn., Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Military Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, NASA, GSA and 
AEG. Contact; W. J. Monaghan, 
NSIA, Suite 800, 1030 15th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Symposium 
Chairman, Electronics Parts and Ma- 
terials Div., Army Electronics Labor- 
atory, Fort Monmouth, N.J., telephone 
(Area Code 201) 636-1834, 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University 
of Puerto Rico. Sponsors; Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico. Contact; Maj, B. R, 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St, 
and Independence Ave„ S.W,, Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Code 
202) Oxford 6-1302. 


JANUARY 1966 

Unguided Rocket Ballistics, Jan, Il- 
ls, at Texas Western College, El Paso, 
Tex, Sponsor: Army Electronics Re- 
search and Development Agency. Con- 


MARCH 1966 

Conference on Functional Analysis, 
March 28-April 1. at the University 
of California, Irvine, Calif. Go-spon- 
sors : Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research and the University of Cali- 
fornia, Contact: R. G. Pohrer 
(SRMM), Air Force Office of Scienti- 
fic Research, Tempo D, 4th St, and 
Independence Ave„ S.W., Washington, 
D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) Ox- 
ford 6-B248. 

Second International Symposiiun on 
Aerobiology, March 29-80. at Chicago, 
Sponsors: U.S, Army and Illinois In- 
titute of Technology Reseai^ch Instit- 
ute. Contact: Elwood K, Wolfe, 
Director of Technical Services, Fort 
Detrick, Frederick, Md., telephone 
(Area Code 301) 663-4111, ext, 2214, 

Bionics Symposium 1966, dates un- 
determined, at Sheraton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio, Sponsors: Aerospace Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Aerospace 
Medical Div. and Avionics Laboratory, 
Research and Technology Div. Con- 


tact: Dr. H. L. Oeistreicher 

(MRBAM), Aerospace Medical Re- 
search Laboratory, Wright-Pat terson 
AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area Code 
618) 263-7111, ext 3-6108. 


APRIL 1966 


Second Symposium on Marino Bio- 
Acoustics, April 6-8, at Americnn 
Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 
City and Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter, Port Washington, N,Y. Spoils or: 
Naval Training Device Center, Con- 
tact; P. E. Wolfe, Jr„ Research Pro- 
gram Manager, Naval Training Device 
Center, Port Washington, N.Y., tele- 
phone (Area Code 516), PO 7-9160, 
ext. 560. 


Symposium on Generalized Net* 
works, 14th in a series of international 
symposia organized by the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, Microwave Re- 
search Institute, April 12-14, at Nc^s' 
York City. Sponsors: Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research, Office of Naval 
Research and the Amy Research 
Office, Society for Industrial and Ap- 
plied Mathematics and the Institute 
for Electrical and Electronics Engi- 
neers, Contact: Lt. Col. E. P, GainoSi 
Jr„ (SREE), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W,, Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Codo 
202) oxford 6-3671. 


Twentieth Annual Frequency Con- 
trol Symposium, April 18-20, at the 
Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics La born- 
tories. Contact: M. F, Timm, Solid 
State & Frequency Control Div., 
Army Electronics Laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J,, telephone (Aren 
Code 201) 636-1728. 


SPRING 1966 

Second International Symposium on 
Air-Borne Infection, dates undeter- 
mined, at Baltimore, Md. Sponsors; 
Department of the Army and The 
Johns-Hopkins School of Medicine. 
Contact: Elwood K. Wolfe, Director 
of Technical Services, Fort Detrlck, 
Frederick, Md., telephone (Area Codo 
801) 668-4111, ext. 2214. (Resched- 
uled from October 20-21, 19 G6.) 
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Mariagemenf Improvements Within the 
Naval Moterial Support Establishment 


by 

Rear Admiral R. L. Shifley, USN 
Vice Chief of Naval Material 


There are three especially prominent areas where ma- 
jor efforts are being- made to effect management improve- 
ments in the Naval Material Support Establishment 
<NMSE) — the organization which provides the material 
which keeps the fleet at sea and ready. 

The first of these is improved planning. Never before 
in the history of the U.S. Navy have so many proposed 
actions been so thoroughly examined and re-examined, 
by so many, with such favorable results. Examples of the 
'‘study syndrome'’ within the Naval Material Support 
Establishment are easy to find. 

Advance Procurement Planning (APP), for example, is 
a field which is really opening wide now. Advance Pro- 
curement Planning puts the procurement expert alongside 
the design engineer. 

With APP, new systems will be “procurement ready” 
when they are approved by the fleet. 

The APP for the SPS-48 radar, for example, showed 
that the Navy would save $600,000 if the purchase was 
made on a multi-year contract. This finding was reached 
while the radar was still in the developmental stage, not 
some time after it had been released for production. 

Project Definition, or Contract Definition, as it is now 
called, is another aspect of this DOD-wide insistence on 
deciding what you are doing before you do it. 

Third is the increasing attention the Navy is giving to 
Toclmical Development Plans. TDP'a spell out exactly how 
the effort to respond to a Specific Operation Requirement 
will be carried out, Studying the problem and setting 
forth its solution in detail and in advance saves time and 
money. 

Another example of the “study syndrome" is the Navy's 
adoption of the “Project Master Plan,” a basic, overall 
long range plan of progress required for each newly 
chartered project. 

A second drive toward better managernent is taking 
place in the field of contracting, Competition, multi-year 
purchasing and two-step formal advertising are three in- 
dicators of better management in contracting, 

The Cost Plus Fixed Fee contract is almost a thing of 
the past, Whereas five years ago 31 per cent of the Navy's 
procurement money was paid under Cost Plus Fixed Fee 
contracts, the figui*e for 1966 was down to 9.4 per cent. 
This illustrates the Navy's effort to achieve better returns 
on expenditures — through competition, 

Multi-year purchasing is another contracting trend 
which promises both better management and increased 
economy. Under this procedure, the Navy contracts for 
programmed requirements in the current year and up to 
four years beyond the current year. The contractor is able 
to procure materials and plan production on the basis of 
large quantities and long production runs, with better 
returns to the Government. 

Two-step formal advertising is being emphasized as a 
means of obtaining competition on items that would other- 
wise be restricted to sole source procui'ement. Under this 
procedure the first step determines whether a “meeting 
of the minds” has taken place as to the technical charac- 
teristics of the item. The second step determines price. 

Two-step formal advertising has advantages both for 
the buyer and the seller and will be used more and more 
frequently as time passes, 

More thorough study of intended actions and better 
contracting procedures are two of the more prominent 
drives for better management within the Naval Material 
Support Establishment today. But standing head and 
shoulders above all other moves to increase managment 
effectiveness within the Naval Material Support Establish- 


ment is one which is now moving fonvard ambitiously: 
Project Management. 

When the Naval Material Support Establishment was 
formed at the end of 1963, the Navy had only two desig- 
nated projects. One, the Surface Missile System, was in 
its formative stages, and the other, the Special Projects 
Office, was successfully accomplishing its mission of pro- 
ducing the Polaris force. 

Today, 20 months later, 22 projects have been chartered: 
Nine of the project managers report to the Chief of 
Naval Material. They are managers of the: 

• Fleet Ballistic Missile Project 

• Surface Missile Systems Project 

• Anti-Submarine WaiTare Systems Project 

• F-lllB Weapon System Project 

• Instrumentation Ships Project 

• All-Weather Carrier Landing Systems Project 

• Reconnaissance, Electronic Warfare, Special Operations 
and Naval Intelligence Processing Systems 

• Air Traffic Control Radar Beacon System and IFF Mark 
XII System 

• OMEGA Navigation System 

The first three were chartered by the Secretary of the 
Navy and the remaining six by the Chief of Naval Ma- 
terial, All nine, however, report to the Chief of Naval 
Material. . . . 

Of the remaining projects, two are within the Bureau 
of Ships. They are: SUBAJAD, a classified project and 
SATCOM, the Satellite Communications Project. 

The Bureau of Naval Weapons has designated 11 proj- 
ects. They are: 

• E-2A Early ‘Waming Aircraft 

• F-4 Phantom II Fighter 

• A-6 Intruder attack aircraft 

• A-6 Vigilante attack aircraft 

• A-7 Corsair II attack aircraft 

e OV-10 (COIN) Counterinsurgency aircraft 
o dash Drone anti-submarine helicopter 

• Shrike Weapon System Project 

• Integrated Light Attack Avionics System 

• Integrated Helicopter Avionics System 

• Versatile Avionics Support and Test 



As Vice Chief of Naval Material, RAdm. R. L. Shifley is 
directly responsible for programming and financial man- 
agement in the Naval Material Support Establishment* 
He is also responsible for the eflicient utilization of proj- 
ect management within the Navy, He a former carrier 
division commander and wartime commander of an air 
group during mimeroua air-sea battles over the western 
Pacific. 
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Three toi*pedoes, the Mark 44, 46 and 48, have been 
chartered as separate projects. The managers of these 
torpedo projects report to the Manager of the Anti-Subma- 
rine Warfare Systems project. 

One of the factors which shapes the Navy’s Project 
Management philosophy is the importance of a deliberate 
approach. A deliberate approach in setting up new proj- 
ects is necessary because the projects must be kept in 
balance with the bureau functional organizations. 

In project management, the organizational pattern re- 
sembles a matrix. As shown on Chart A, the Bureaus can 
be thought of as the vertical elements of the matrix, and 
the Project Managers as the horizontal elements. To- 
gether the Bureaus and the Project Managers share the 
parcels of resources and know-how which are the sub- 
stance from which the Navy creates and deploys new 
weapons systems. 

Chart A shows that, where necessary, projects can 
cross Bureau boundaries and, after proper coordination, 
utilize resources which are otherwise under Bureau control. 

The Project Manager has positive conti'ol of his own 
resources— the money. The Bureaus have the technical 
expertise — the engineering know-how. 

The Project Managers head streamlined management 
teams. They are in the business of deciding what should 
be done and when it should be done. The Bureaus decide 
how the thing is to be done. The project ofHces are rela- 
tively lightly staffed. They control the overall project. 
They make the plans and they worry about the interfaces. 
But the hoio part is a responsibility assigned to the 
Bureaus, 

The Navy’s long term investment in competence and 
capability resides within the functional entities — the Bu- 
reaus. Every time a new project is set up it has to be 
staffed from existing resources, the pools of talent which 
are presently assigned to the Bureaus. 

This explains why the Navy has to move at a deliber- 
ate, carefully considered speed in establishing new proj- 
ects. It has to make sure that too much talent isn’t 
drained away too rapidly from the functional organization. 
The bureaus need time to adjust, as new projects come 
into being. The adoption of project management in the 
Navy is for this reason a gradual process. 

It is recognized that project management is not the 
panacea for all the Navy’s hardware problems. But it is 
a healthy example of what the Navy is doing to improve 
its management today. The climate is right and the Naval 
Material Support Establishment is ideally structured to 
utilize the Project Management technique, 

In summary, three drives towai'd Improved maiiagomont 
are highly visible within the NMSE today. These are 
more thorough planning, new and more astute contract- 
ing and, most dynamic of all, the move toward Project 
Management. 



Chart A* 



Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s president, Daniel J. 
Haughton, was the winner* of the National Defense Trans- 
portation Association’s 16th Annual National Transjjor- 
tatio-n Award. Selection for the award, which is given 
each year to a person or organization contributing most to 
defense transportation, was made by the Joint CliiefB of 
Staff , . , American Telephone and Telegraph Company is 
the first I'ocipient of the new Air Force Citation honoi'- 
ing civilian employers for supporting and encouraging the 
participation of Air National Guardsmen and Air Force 
Reservists in the Air Reserve program. AT&T PresUlonL 
II. I. Romnes, accepted the citation from Air Force Chief 
of Staff General J. P. McConnell. 

In preparation for missions geared toward improving 
man’s knowledge of the stars, Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corporation announced that Prototype Quali- 
fication Tests on the Orbiting Astronomical Observatory 
for NASA have been successfully completed .' . . LTV 
Aerospace Corporation reports that it has delivered tho 
production model of the Astronaut Maneuvering Unit to 
the Air Force. 

Carroll C. Smith, Vitro Laboratories engineer, has been 
awarded a patent by the U, S. Patent Ofllce for equip- 
ment and techniques for ballasting torpedoes, self-pixi- 
pelled mines, missiles or other cylindrical bodies so that 
they remain in the proper attitude when running ... A 
cost reduction of $136,000 on the Trans tage Program hna 
resulted in an Air Force citation to Aerojet General Corp- 
oration. 

Raytheon Company arranged for representatives of the 
Peace Corps to have in-plant interviews with their employ- 
ees interested in possible semce with the Coiiis , . .Ryan 
Acronauticnl Company repoii;B that more than 216 flights 
have been made in the General Electric Company-Ryan 
XV-6A flight test program since it was launched last 
year. 

The first Burroughs Corporation Backup Interceptor 
Control facility has been turned over to the Air Defense 
Command. . . . The Sylvania Electronic System’s 1966 Syl- 
van! a-Minuteman Award for the most outstanding XJ, S, 
Army ROTC cadet was won by Nor theas term UniveraSty 
student David Potter. The presentation was made by 
Major General Charles S. O’Malley, Jr., Commanding Gen- 
eral, III U, S. Army Coips and Foi*t Devens, Mass. 

A multi-font print reader with a reading rate of BOO- 
characters per second — about 26 times faster than the 
conventional manual speed — has been developed by tlie 
Rome Air Development Center in conjunction with the 
Philco Corporation . , , Cessna Aircraft Company’s T-HA 
became operational in the Air Training Command 
with the Undergraduate Pilot Training class . . . The 
increasing im]3oi'tance of data management as tho key 
element in decision making was stressed recently by Knrl 
G. Harr, Jr,, Pesident of the Aerospace Industries As- 
sociation at the Data Management Symposium co-spon* 
sored by the U. S. Air Force and AIA. The challenge fs 
that the ’’right people get the right data at the right 
time.” 
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Security Films Available For Industry 
Training Programs 

Defense contractors who are conducting: security edu- 
cation programs at their facilities can obtain security 
training films from the Department of Defense to sup- 
plement presentations, lectures and conferences. 

Requests for security training films should he submitted 
to the Director, U.S. Audio-Visual Communications Center, 
at the following addresses: 

First U.S, Army, Governors Island, N. Y. 

Second U.S. Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md. 

Third U.S. Army, Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Fourth U.S. Army, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Fifth U.S. Army, Fort Sheridan, 111. 

Sixth U.S. Army, Presidio of San Francisco, Calif, 

Military District of Washington, Fort Meyer, Va, 

Security films available: 

The Hollow Coin (DODTS-3)— 30 minutes, black and 
white. A documentary concerning the events leading up 
to, during and following the trial of Soviet^ espionage 
agent Rudolf Abel, convicted of espionage activity against 
the United States, 

The Daily Enemy (DODIS-4)— 20 minutes, color. De- 
picts carelessness, complacency and ignorance as enemies 
of good security. Shows incidents of the more common 
security violations to motivate viewers toward good 
security practices. 

The Security Man (DODIS-5)— 30 minutes, black and 
white. Treats six problem ai'eas confronting industrial 
security personnel. Security violations are exposed and 
corrective actions are shown. 

The Secret Underworld (DODIS-6)— 26 minutes, black 
and white. A documentary, based on the case of convicted 
spy Gordon Lonsdale of the United Kingdom, demonstrat- 
ing the reality of the expionage hazard, 

The Enemy Agent and You (DODIS-7) — 26 minutes, 
black and white. Reveals techniques and devices used by 
enemy agents to obtain information, Emphasis is placed 
on security consciousness and disciplined moral behavior, 
particularly when traveling in a foreign country. 


Small Business Prime Confract Awards 
Make Gain in FY 1965 

Secretary of Defense Robert S, McNamara has reported 
to President Johnsoii that small business firms received 
$6,306 million in defense prime contract awards during 
FY 19(56. This is $463 million more than the total for 
the previous fiscal year and the highest dollar volume 
since the Korean War. 

Small business firms received 20.3 per cent of all De- 
fense prime contract awards to U.S. business firms dur- 
ing FY 1966 compared to 18.0 per cent for FY 1964. It 
was the highest small business percentage since FY 1967. 

These results are closely related to the active programs 
to assist small business initiated by the Department of 
Defense and carried out by Small Business and Procure- 
ment Specialists in all Defense procurement installations. 

Procurement of commercial type items, military con- 
struction and small purchases increased by $394 million, 
and civil functions (rivers and harbors work of the Army 
Corps of Engineers) increased by $133 million. The small 
business share of these contracts were 44 and 49 per 
cent, respectively. 

The small business '*set-asidc^’ program has been a 
favorable factor in the total dollars awarded to small 
business firms. This preference program has steadily 
increased dunng the seven-year period .starting in 1969 
when $043 million were awarded through set-asides to 
$1,642 million in FY 1966. 

Another significant DOD program, which has been help- 
ful to the scientific and industrial community^ in small 
biisiness source development, is the small ^ business and 
labor surplus area procurement clinics which have been 
held in a number of sections of the country. At these 
clinics (in which Defense is joined by the Department 
of Commerce and the Small Business Administration) 
the Federal contract process is explained by procurement 
specialists and current bid packages are available for 
consideration and subsequent bid action by potential con- 
tractors, 


PERT Orientation Courses Offered to Industry 


A series of courses designed to encourage uniformity 
in the application of advanced management techniques 
will be given at the Defense Department's Program Eval- 
uation and Review Technique (PERT) Training Center 
in Washington, D.C. during FY 06. 

Representatives from industrial concerns engaged in 
Government-sponsored programs, as well an the Depart- 
ment of Defense and other Government agencies, are in- 
vited to attend. 

Information about the course or registration proced- 
ures may be obtained from the PERT Orien taction and 
Training Center, Vanguard Building, 1111 20th St,, N.W., 
Washington, D.(j, 20333, telephone (Area Code 202) Ox- 
ford 6-7186, 6-7187 or 6-7197. ^ , 

Courses offered include a three-hour Orientation Ses- 
sion for Top Executives, an eight-hour Middle Manage- 
ment Orientation Course and a Management Training 
Workshop of 40 hours. ^ , 

Purpose of the Top Executives Course is to familiarize 
administrators of Government and industrial organiza- 
tions with the concepts and uses of PERT as a syste- 
matic approach to the decision-making process. Emphasis 
will be placed on the principles of PERT and their man- 
agerial implications rather than on the mechanics of the 
techniques. Courses will convene on Nov. 4, Dec, 9, Jan 14, 
Feb. 11, March 3, March 31, April 16, May 12 and June 2. 

The Middle Management 8-hour course is, designed to 
acquaint Government managers, corporate and program 
repi’esentatives of industrial organizations with the con- 
cepts and uses of PERT and related techniques. The 
course is primarily intended for those middle manag^ 
ment personnel who cannot attend the 40-hour PERT 


course. Lectures and discussions will be included in the 
day-long session which is scheduled for Nov. 2, Nov. 23, 
Dec. 7, Jan, 11, Jan, 26, Feb. 8, March 1, March 29, 
April 12, April 20, May 10, May 24, June 14 and June 28. 

The Workshop is divided into two sections and provides 
attendants with a systematic approach to the decision- 
making process. Lectures and films are alternated with 
workshop sessions using aimulntion exercises and case 
problems to illustrate the application of the principles 
of PERT, 

Principles of PERT networking techniques, calculations, 
scheduling and network updating will be covered in the 
first section, 

The second session covers principles and operating 
methods of the PERT Cost system. A continuous case 
problem runs through all five days, which not only ties 
the two sections together but gives an indication of the 
advantages to be gained from integrating cost and sched- 
ule control on a project, 

A 4-5 hour session in CAPERTISM (Computer As- 
sisted PERT Simulation) will be offered on the evening 
of the third day of the course. The CAPERTISM exercise 
introduces the student to computerized means of siniulat- 
ing cost and time effects of alternatives for attaining 
program or projected goals, 

A charge of $68 will be required from all non-Defense 
Department participants in the one-week course. Non-DOD 
Government agencies, industrial contractors, and author- 
ized foreign nations will be billed by the Secretaiy of 
the Air Staff, Budget and Accounting Branch, Head- 
quarters, USAF, on the basis of actual participation. 
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Oct. 26: American Society of 
Safety Engineers . Meeting, 
Chicago, 111. 

Nov. 1-2: Society of American 
Value Engineering, West 
Coast Colloquim, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Nov. 1-3: International Avia- 
tion Research and Develop- 
ment Symposium, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

Nov. 3-4: Aerospace Industries 
Assn, of America, Product 
Support Committee National 
Meeting, Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 3-5: Northeast Electronics 
Research and Engineering 
Meeting, Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 8-12: Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers Meeting, New 
York City. 

Nov. 16-17: International Con- 
gress on Air Technology, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

Nov. 16-19: Interagency Chemi- 
cal Rocket Propulsion Group 
Meeting China Lake, Calif. 

Dec. 1-3: National Assn of Mfg. 
Meeting, New York City. 


Dec. 4: Aviation Demonstration, 
Foi’t Sill, Okla. 

Dec. 5-9: American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers Meeting 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 6-8: Chemical Specialties 
Mfg. Assn. Meeting, Washing- 
ton, D, C. 

Dec. 13-15: American Institute 
of Aeronautics & Astronau- 
tics Specialist Meeting, New 
York City. 

Dec. 17: 62nd Anniversary of 
Powered Flight. 

Dec. 26-31: American Assn, for 
Advancement of Science Meet- 
ing, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 11-12: Man's Extension In- 
to the Sea, Tentative Indust- 
rial Information Program, 
Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 13: 18th Pacific Coast Re- 
gional NSIA Dinner, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 28-March 2: 8th Joint 
NSIA Industry — Military — 
Government Packaging & Ma- 
terials Handling Symposium, 
location undetermined. 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Tinker AFB— Oklahoma City 
Cooperation of Mutual Benefit 


Civic leaders throughout the coun- 
try are taking an interested look at 
the cooperative base- community re- 
lationship which has existed between 
Tinker Air Force Base and its host 
community of Oklahoma City for the 
past 23 years, 

Representatives from as far away 
as San Bernardino and Sacramento, 
Calif,, and Warner-Robina, Ga., have 
met with base and Chamber of Com- 
merce officials in the central Okla- 
homa metropolis to get ideas for pro- 
moting base-community relations in 
their areas, Officials from San An- 
tonio, Tex., have also indicated in- 
terest in a similar visit. 

Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce has rallied city government, 
planning commissions, state highway 
department and other agencies to in- 


sure that conditions beyond the con- 
trol of Tinker AFB officials meet base 
requirements. 

Fifty-four per cent of Tinker AFB^s 
3,800 acres have been donated by the 
community. An additional 12,000 acre 
* ‘buffer zone^^ was acquired by the 
Chamber to insure protection and flex- 
ibility for the base. 

As a result of the Chamber's work, 
the huge logistics base is now served 
by an interstate highway on the 
north, A _ by-pass for the interstate 
highway is scheduled for construction 
along Tinker APB's south boundary. 

The Air Force Logistics Command’s 
Oklahoma City Air Material Area, 
headquartered at Tinker APB, em- 
ploys most of the 19,000 civilians em- 
ployed at the base. 


Liaison Room at 
AUSA Convention in 
Main Exhibition HaM 

The Army - Industry Liaison 
Room at the Association of the 
U. S. Army Convention, Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 25-27, which 
in previous years was located in 
the Franklin Room, will be located 
in the Main Exhibition Hall of the 
Sheraton- Park Hotel this year ns 
a greater convenience to industry 
attendees. 

In addition, the Army's two new 
industry information programs — 
the Qualitative Development Re- 
quirements Information Program 
(QDRI) and the Advanced I'lan- 
ning Procurement Information 
Program (APPI)— will highlight 
the activities of the Anny-InduM- 
try Liaison Room. 

Representatives will be present 
from the U. S. Army Matoricl 
Command and its subordinate com- 
mands, the Department of the 
Army Office of the Chief of Re- 
search & Development, the Offico 
of the Assistant Secretary of I)e- 
fenso (Installations & Logistics), 
and the Office of the Aasi slant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
the Defense Supply Agency and 
the Defense Documentation Center. 
Personnel manning the Liaison 
Room will be able to discufis any 
matters concerning research atui 
development and end -item procure- 
ment. 


NOTICE 

In the circularization of the /)c- 
fense hidnstry Bttlleiin which luiH 
just been completed, ninny Burvey 
cards were returned iiulicaling a 
desire to be retained on our dls- 
tributioii but with the portion of 
the card containing the name iiiid 
address of the subscriber removod. 

As a result many subscriber 8 
who wish to be retained on the 
mailing list will be rent o veil since 
we have no means of id cut I tying 
them. Therefore, if you fail to re- 
ceive your December issue, please 
advise us and we will be pleased lo 
reinstate your name on the Bill lei lit 
niailnig list. 

The Editor. 
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Excerpt from address by Di\ Thomas P, Cheathaviy 
Jr.j Deputy Director of Defense Research & Enghiecriny 
iTaciical Warfare Programs) ^ before the Amned Forces 
Communication and Electronics Association, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J* 


The Military-Industrial Interface 

In keeping with our systems oriented approach for solv- 
ing technical problems, I would like to discuss with you 
some of the vaiious aspects of the technical, management 
and organizational interfaces that occur between elements 
of the DOD and members of the industrial community. 
This interface occurs principally in the execution phase 
of the RDT&E cycle. Since it is the pay-oiT phase, it is 
not unreasonable to find it receiving special attention. . . . 

Rather than dwell upon the more familiar aspect of the 
Government/industrial interface in conti^actual areas, I 
am going to discuss some of the lesser known areas 
which I think have an important bearing upon this in- 
terface. The first of these areas is the Five Year Force 
Structure and Financial Plan. This is the basic Depart- 
ment of Defense planning vehicle. All of the various 
projects and tasks and sub-tasks in the RDT&E efforts 
go together to form supporting program elements that 
make up this force structure and financial plan, It is the 
quality of this plan that determines the Congressional 
response. From the Congress we obtain one of our two 
most important resources and that is money. The other 
resource, time, is not truly under our control. Political, 
fiscal and military matters are determining elements or 
constraints of the time resource that is available for ac- 
complishing the R&D effort. While the resources are not 
completely under our control, the five year planning of 
their expenditure is very much under our control and is 
one of the things that must be done well. . . , 

To accomplish this goal it is going to be necessary to 
plan and formulate programs that are achievable. It will 
take some very sharp pencils and pretty shrewd figuring 
to plan these programs, It will take some guts to be 
realistic about the relative importance of reliability, main- 
tainability and availability as opposed to a continuous 
exercise of improvement in laboratory performance. Let 
rne assure you, though, that this type of hard nosed plan- 
ning is far easier than it will be in the future to justify 
the deficiencies in planning that resulted in ijrograms 
being stopped due to shortages of money or time that 


led to a lack of performance for the field soldier, The 
competition among the various programs and our world- 
wide service needs are just too keen to tolerate poor and 
unrealistic planning. 

Now once this planning has been done and done well, 
it will provide industry some logical guidelines for di- 
recting their own in-house research efforts. This five year 
plan follows the evolutionary R&D cycle in that it starts 
out with research and takes the ideas from research and 
puts them into exploratory development to see what 
possible applications they have. Growing out of this work 
we have the advanced development, engineering develop- 
ment and operational system development phases which 
ultimately result in hardware delivered to the seiwices, 
One of the most frequent technical activities that com- 
plicate the RDT&E cycle is when we engage in activities 
that involve concurrency between any of the phases of 
this evolutionary cycle. Both the military and industrial 
sides of the house will have to work together to insure 
that this cycle is followed. Through close cooperation 
and information exchange with industry, I think it is 
possible to follow this cycle much better than we have 
in the past. We can lubricate this interface as it relates 
to the evolutionary cycle by promoting activities that 
involve a mutual exchange of candid and frank informa- 
tion between Government and industry. AFCEA, as an 
organization, is one means of accomplishing this inter- 
change of information. The advanced briefings to indus- 
try program is another means of promoting this exchange. 

I would also like to point out that the Department of 
Defense standards of conduct were not designed to make 
members of the Government avoid association with in- 
dustry, These standards of conduct were provided as a 
series of guidelines to establish a higher degree of objec- 
tiveness in the relations between Government and in- 
dustry* They were also designed to curb excesses on both 
sides that have grown up in recent years. . , . 

Next let mo be Just a little bit more specific for awhile 
and cover some interface areas that I think need specific 
attention. The first area that comes to mind is the mar- 
keting area. Here is an area that has to be characterized 
by not only open doors and open minds but also by a 
high degree of professional competence. To those of you 
that are specifically engaged in marketing activities, I 
would like to remind you that it will be essential to gear 
your marketing efforts to a new level of sophistication. 
Marketing with the Defense Department requires a newer 
and higher degree of professionalism than ever before. 
Ten years ago or less we could describe marketing ap- 
proaches as ranging from ^‘hard*^ sell to *^soft’* sell. These 
words are still useful today but they are also inadequate 
to express the newer depth and scope demands of mar- 
keting planning, marketing strategy and marketing 
execution, 

First of all if we define marketing as a primary inter- 
face activity between industry and Government customer 
we know that for a proper match it must be capable 
today of representing in a highly professional way such 
factors as technical trade-offs; cost effectiveness; inter- 
pretation of the companies^ management philosophy; 
policies and procedures; review of past operational tech- 
nical and fiscal histories; insight ana rationale of product 
improvement factors in relation to in-house research; an 
understanding of the newer Government processes iden- 
tified by such jargon as SOR, QMDO, PGP, Formats A 
and B, TDP, FDP, etc.; insight as to timing of programs; 
and identification of key personnel and key technological 
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factors— to name only a few. I will overstate it to some 
degree— but in the past a marketing man was more apt 
to he selected for his personality and charm, his ability 
to entertain and know his way ai'ound on a personal con- 
tact basis. This to a large degree has fallen away. Golf, 
to select a particular example, is pleasant during a work- 
ing day but no longer essential or possible — in fact today 
a marketing approach that revolves around a golf club 
membership is more apt to be a distinct negative. The 
reason is a simple one — the customer is too busy — his 
time is too impoi’tant and he would much prefer that you 
shorten his workload by bringing to him the right data 
at the right time and with a minimum of fuss. This is 
not to say that everything must be done in 16-minute 
increments or less— on the contrary, I am one of the first 
to rise in support of the fact that some things cannot 
be done in a short time — some technical and operational 
problems require lengthy discussion and examination in 
an informal and free exchange atmosphere, This atmos- 
phere should be subdued, conducive to the problem and 
in impeccable taste— and it must be efficient in its own 
time period. 

The enormity of the job that we in industry and in the 
Goveniment are confronted with can be overwhelming. 
Our mutual charge of responsibility to the Armed Forces 
for delivering the appropriate equipment, the proper mix 
of equipment and the best equipment makes demands on 
efficiency and integrity that are of a new order to that 
demanded some years ago. 

Our Defense Department has gone through a major 
change— formats and procedures are different — but the 
real major change is this demand for higher efficiency in 
that we want higher performance across the board for 
less money. To make this philosophy felt in depth and 
to make it stick a few "two-by-fours'’ have been used to 
get everyone's attention. Sometimes the blows struck for 
freedom and attention have been so hard and so precise 
that the cry has been heard across the land that the 
Department of Defense must think that the military is 
all stupid and that industry is all crooked. Quite the^ con- 
trary, the ratio of good to bad^ is a statistic established 
in this land as overwhelmingly in favor of the good. The 
military is well recognized for its brillance and dedication 
and its insight into military operations and industry is 
recognized, in turn, for its iniative, spiidt of inventive- 
ness, competitiveness, ingenuity^ and insight into how to 
build needed industrial capabilities, All that has been 
asked is that we achieve a new level and scope of prepar- 
edness where the limitations of a finite bank i^equire that 
we solve our problems not by the easy and facile addi- 
tion of money and an irresponsible broadcast investment 
in research and development but instead through thought- 
ful and careful objective sUidy of cost efTectiveness and 
needed or implied adjustments in force structures. It is 
not a question of centralization or decentralization but 
rather the proper choice and mix of these two important 
management concepts in a manner that is consistent with 
the operational scope we face. Take aiiy successful com- 
pany, such as your own, you will find in its history that 
new organizational structure has been demanded as you 
went from small to medium to large. The U.S. Govern- 
ment and the Defense Department are no different — and 
because the job has changed in scope we are now making 
new demands on the professionalism of all personnel and 
on the sophistication of our organizational structure, 

I have made these remarks to set the stap;e for my 
statement that Government marketing is coming of age 
with stiffer requirements than ever before on the selec- 
tion, training and professional growth of personnel as- 
signed to this field, I find it difficult to conceive of an 
exceptional marketing man (and who would want any- 
thing else) who does not have a technical background, 
modest operational experience in apijropidnte manage- 
ment and technical areas and a continuing interest in 
political and financial matters, He must know his com- 
pany and its products, preferably on the basis of a tour 
of duty with the home plant or laboratory — certainly he 
should no longer be the general purpose salesman who 


doesn’t care what he sells just as long as the commission 
is big. The marketing man that is dedicated to his com- 
pany and to its product on the basis of integrity and 
service will be more useful at this important interface 
and will best serve our joint needs. 

In this particular area let me now try to give you 
some specific advice: 

« Raise the sights on your requirements for profes- 
sional backgrounds, experience and conduct of marketing 
personnel. 

9 Be selective of material presented and be vorv selec- 
tive of those who are to present it with regard to their 
qualifications and personal knowledge of the subject, A 
technical program should be presented by the most quali- 
fied technical man in your organization that is directly 
associated with the program. To have him accompanied 
by one qualified and professional marketing man for con- 
tinuity is good; but to have him accompanied by six or 
seven assorted management, public relations and ‘^sales- 
man" types is a waste of time, money and customer in- 
terest. It is recognized that there are often management 
problems that require management representation. Moat 
often, however, we desire to meet management on its 
home ground. 

0 Be responsive to requests from the customer for in- 
formation and do not misuse the opportunity for the 
introduction of miscellaneous and irrelevant material 
that was not asked for. 

0 Recognize that getting to the top is not always your 
best marketing strategy. In any program of interest to 
you there are "key" personnel at all levels with associated 
timing factors for types of material that the program wifi 
ask for. There are no short cuts. Our system of explora- 
tory research, advanced development and engineering has 
an associated contracting structure and procedure tlmt we 
feel is not only excellent but necessary. Your ability to 
understand the system, its philosophies, procedures and de- 
mands will make it work to the advantage of all of us. 
Your ability to do this smoothly and with great sensitive- 
ness is a mark of achievement that will measure the degree 
of professionalism attained by your marketing organi- 
zation. 

• Recognize that contractor selection is a major re- 
sponsibility of the services and their associated labora- 
tories. We in the Office of the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering are primarily interested in con- 
cepts and technological process and guidance. We are in- 
volved in contractor selection in a limited way and only 
for special reasons of review and overall evaluation a a 
the matters at hand may affect general trends and cHi’ec- 
tions. Contractor selection is clearly a secondary interest 
with regard to our responsibilities. 

Within the framework of the above remarks let me add 
that I and my staff will always bo glad to see you, to 
listen, and to talk to you. 

We, you and I, have an important job to do. Our inter- 
face bluntly requires a refined appreciation of the art of 
communication. This art can be defined in a double nega- 
tive way by saying that it should never bo; too little, too 
late, or too much. 

Lay it on your marketing personnel that there is no 
excuse for big mistakes in their profession— the job re- 
quires hard work, long hours for adequate preparation 
and steady professional growth. 

This all adds up to a consideration on your part of the 
cost effectiveness of cutting soft and meaningless enter- 
tainment allowances in preference to the value of ac(j[ttiring 
a more talented and professionally oriented marketing or- 
ganization. Wo would much rather be impressed than 
charmed. In the language of your military customers, it 
is time to get the opei’ators out of the act and time to 
make each of your marketing organizations "operation- 
ally ready," 

H* * ^ 
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E%€Grpis from addresn hy Vice Admiral Joseph M, Lyle, 
SCf USNf D tree tor i Defense Supply Agency^ at the Keii- 
t'ucky Science and Industi'y Procurement Conference, 
Zuouisvillc^ Ky, 

FUNCTIONS OF THE DEFENSE 
SUPPLY AGENCY 


>}f 4* ❖ >l« * * 

First off, the Defense Supply Agency (DSA) is an in- 
tie pendent Defense agency established in the fall of 1061. 
It is outside the Military Departments, that is the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, but jointly staffed by military per- 
sonnel from all the services and by civilian personnel 
primarily drawn from the Military Departments. In the 
field of supply, we represent a lateral consolidation of 
wholesale (these are determination of wholesale re qui re- 
el ui remen ts, procurement, storage of wholesale stocks and 
issue to retail customers) for common-use items of food, 
clothing, fuel, medical, industrial construction, electronics 
find general supplies. We manage an inventory of nearly 
1.3 million items with a value of almost $2 billion which 
suppoi’ts sales to our customers of approximately $1.8 
1^ ill ion. Wo annually procure supplies worth about $3 
ill ion. (The difference between our sales of less than $2 
Ijillion and procurement of $3 billion is largely the result 
of our purchase of bulk fuels, lubricants and petro- 
cliemicals, which we do not stock and which are turned 
over directly to the Military Services.) ♦ . . 

DSA deals primarily in items of relatively low unit 
cost — the "bits and pieces” and soft goods — mostly con- 
Biimables, as contrasted with the more complex and ex- 
pensive items such as complete or major components of 
aircraft, missiles, ships, or other weapons of the military. 
Those remain under the management of the Military De- 
partments. We carry out our supply management 
Junctions from six Defense Supply Centers located in five 
major metropolitan areas — Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond 
and Alexandria, Va,; and Dayton and Columbus, Ohio. 

In addition to management of common-use supplies, 
we are responsible for the administration of certain logis- 
tics service functions and Defense- wide programs for the 
Military Departments, These include a program which 
is administered by the Defense Industrial Plant Equip- 
ment Center in Memphis to insure the maximum use of 
DOD-owned industrial plant equipment such as lathes, 
boring mills, presses, drilling machines, cranes, etc. We 
operate a central repository of research and technical 
documents produced by DOD agencies and contractors 
in the Defense Documentation Center in Alexandria, Va, 
We also administer the program for the sale of surplus 
Defense property and manage Defense Contract Admin- 
istration Services, about which I shall have more to say 
n. bit later. 


Briefly, this sums up the major functions of DSA, Now 
let me concentrate on two of our functions of more 
specific interest to you — our supply management opera- 
tions, with emphasis on our jirocurement activity and our 
contract administration services. 

Our supply program is carried out by the several De- 
fense Supply Centers in the cities I've already mentioned. 
These centers receive and fill requisitions for the coni- 
modities assigned to them. They place contracts with in- 
dustry for supplies to replace issues from wholesale in- 
ventories or for direct delivery to service customers. 

DSA's purchases cover a broad spectrum of industry 
and reach into every major geographic region of the 
United States. And when you consider that we don't buy 
major weapons systems, the $3 billion outlay in Fiscal 
Year 19G6 represents a tidy sum spent for the less so- 
phisticated things supporting our military effort — things 
that many of you produce or can produce. 

At the Electronics Center in Dayton, Ohio^ for ex- 
ample, we bought a great variety of electronic compo- 
nents, resistors, capacitors, electron tubes, transistors and 
other electronic items valued at nearly $136 million dur- 
ing FY 1965, Our General Supply Center in Richmond, 
Va., purchased almost $146 million in materials handling 
equipment, photographic film, food service equipment and 
housekeeping supplies for field, shipboard and airborne 
use during FY 1966. 

At the Construction Supply Center in Columbus, Ohio, 
our purchases included everything from tires and trans- 
missions to roofing and prefabricated buildings. Last fis- 
cal year we spent over $171 million for construction 
supplies. 

The Defense Industrial Supply Center in Philadelphia 
bought $117 million worth of such items as metals, hard- 
ware and abrasives, blocks and bearings. 

Fuels and petro-chemicals are bought from our De- 
fense Fuel Supply Center located at Cameron Station in 
Alexandria. Our bill for jet fuel, aviation gasoline, auto 
fuel and diesel fuel amounted to over a billion dollars. 

Food, clothing and medical supplies to support the in- 
dividual soldier, sailor, marine and aiiwan arc purchased 
in Philadelphia. Last year we spent almost $1.8 billion 
for these commodities; $839 million for food, $317 mil- 
lion for clothing and nearly $122 million for medical 
supplies. We buy virtually everything in the food line; 
in clothing and textiles we purchase clothing, shoes, tex- 
tiles, tentage, etc, In the medical area we irrocure all 
types and kinds of medical, dental and veterinary sup- 
plies including drugs, medicine and hospital equipment. 

Quite apart from the area of procurement pi supplies, 
we have entered into a new relationship with a large 
part of the defense industry. This is the result of assign- 
ment to DSA of responsibility for management of a con- 
solidated field contract administration service. This func- 
tion does not include, nor will it affect, the purchase or 
procurement function itself; it involves the administration 
of the contracts after they have been awarded. 

Also excluded is the administration of contracts for 
major weapons systems annd shipbuilding and construc- 
tion contracts. These continue to be the responsibility of 
the individual Military Departments. 

The contract administration services we do provide in- 
clude such things as inspection and acceptance of ma- 
teriel, accounting for Government property required in 
the performance of the contract, security clearance of 
the contractor’s facilities and personnel and payment to 
contractors for goods or services I'eceived, 

Prior to the assignment of the contract administration 
services function to DSA, administration of contracts was 
performed by the Army Procurement Districts, the Navy 
Inspectors of Material and the Air Force Contract Man- 
agement Districts. By December of this year some 20,000 
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personnel from over 150 of these Military Sei-vice oflices 
will be consolidated into 11 g-eog-raphic regions under the 
management of DSA. 

Several benefits will accrue from the consolidated con- 
tract administration services. One of these will be lower 
cost to the American taxpayer as a result of elimination, 
of overlap and duplication of functions. Another, and 
perhaps the one that might affect you most, is the benefit 
to contractors of having uniform procedures administered 
by a single organization. 

Our objective in this reduction in duplication of effort, 
personnel and facilities is to make it easier for you to 
do business with the Department of Defense and to save 
you money in the process, both as businessmen and tax- 
payers. , . . 

There are many items on which we have not received 
the desired degree of competition and Tm sure this is 
equally time of items purchased by the Military Services. 
Frequently we have only one or two bidders on items 
we buy. On some of these there are good reasons for 
limited competition such as need for special facilities or 
capabilities, but for most items there are no known fac- 
tors that are inhibiting competition. Some of the recent 
examples of items for which there were only one or two 
bidders are fabric covers for canteens, over $400,000 
worth; aluminum canteen cups, over $1 million worth; 
coats for firefightera, $460,000 worth; wooden tent pins 
and poles, $600,000 worth; $100,00 worth of hand oper- 
ated can openers and $100,000 worth of flashlights. I re- 
iterate, these are only some of the examples of items on 
which we would like to see additional competition (see 
article, ^'DSA Seeks New Suppliers, on page 2.). We 
believe firmly that more competition would be good for 
us and good for the businessmen who engage in it. 

^ 4 ; ^ 4 : 


Three New Navy Project Managers 
Designated 

Managers for three new Navy projects have been desig- 
nated by the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
The project managers have specific authority and re- 
sponsibility for the direction and control of their assigned 
projects. This includes control of assigned resources, inte- 
gration of planning and programming and the execution 
of the project in accordance with approval ulans, sched- 
ules and specified operational requirements. 

The new projects and project managers are; 

A-6/EA-6 Aircraft 
Weapon System 

Project Col, Edmond P. Hai’tsock, USMC 

Rm. 3076 Main Navy Building 
18th & Constitution Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C. 

(Area Code 202) OXford 63012 

AS ROC Missle 
Weapons System 

Project Mr. Karl E, Yunker 

Rm, 2105 A Munitions Building 
19th «& Constitution Ave. NW 
Washington, D.C, 

(Area Code 202) OXford 68821 

Munitions Project Capt. Oliver D, Compton, USN 

Rm. 3029 Munitions Building 
19th & Constitution Ave, NW 
Washington, D.C. 

(Area Code 202) OXford 64252 


Foreign Visit Clearance Procedure Clarified 

Contractors who are planning visits to foreign countriei 
which will involve the disclosure of U.S. classified inform- 
ation are urged to submit visit requests through the De- 
fense Industrial Security Clearance OfTiee (DISCO), 
Columbus, Ohio, as far in advance as possible of 
scheduled date of the trio. 

In the past, requests nave not been received in ilrr-A 
to complete the necessary steps for obtaining pormissto:i 
for visits and have resulted in disapproval. 

Suggested lead time prescribed by various governmerits 
are: France, 60 days; Germany, 21 days; Ministry of De- 
fense, United Kingdom, 21 days; Canada, 21 days; Min- 
istry of Aviation, United Kingdom, 16 days; and tb 
Netherlands, seven days. Lead times required for othEr 
countries will be released by DISCO when they aK 
learned. 

Visit requests may be processed in one of the throe fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. The most expedient and acceptable method is to ob- 
tain an export license or letter from the Office of Jhmt- 
tions Control, Department of State, for the classidc-J 
information to be disclosed to a foreign activity be fort 
submitting a visit request to the International Prograir.s 
Division (IPD), DISCO, A copy of the liconso, which 
serves as a notice to the contractor that authority for 
disclosure has been staffed with the appropriate u&cr 
agency, should accompany the contractors request for 
visit when it is submitted to IPD, DISCO, 

Requests to the Department of State for export licensee 
or letters may also be pi’ocessed at the same time visit 
requests are being processed through IPD. However, in 
such cases, the conti^actor should advise IPD that the 
requests are being processed concurrently, IPD should 
be immediately notified when the export license or letter 
has been obtained and a copy submitted without delay. 

2. The second method involves obtaining authority for 
foreign disclosure of U.S. classified information directly 
from the user agency prior to submitting the visit request 
to IPD, A copy of the authorization for disclosure should 
be submitted with the visit request. Requests for dis- 
closure authority may also be processed at the same tim« 
that visit requests are being processed but IPD, DISCO, 
should be informed. Obtaining a foreign disclosure author- 
ization from a user agency does not, however, relieve a 
contractor of the responsibility of obtaining an export 
license or letter from the State Department as provided 
in the International TrafBc in Arms Regulation, 

3. Contractors may also request that IPD carry out 
the steps of obtaining necessary authorization for dis- 
closure of classified information. In this case, contractors, 
should allow a minimum of 30 days, in adclition to 
lead time, for final approval. Information required bj? 
paragraph 43c (7) of the Industrial Security Manual 
should be included in this type of request. Again, St is 
pointed out that the contractor may require an export 
license or letter to comply with provisions of the Inter- 
national Traffic in Arms Regulation. 


Army Establishes New Procurement Unit 

The U.S, Army has established a new procuroment 
unit at the Engineer Research and Development Lalwia- 
tories, Fort Bel voir, Va. 

Staffed mainly by contract specialists, the new unil 
is responsible for making first-time quantity procure- 
ments of new items released by the Laboratories for 
introduction into the supply system and adm ini storing 
first production run contracts. 

The unit, a detachment of the Procurement and Pro- 
duction Directorate of the U.S. Army Mobility Equipment 
Center in St. Louis, Mo,, is located at the Port Belvior 
Laboratories to provide close coordination between pro- 
curement and technical personnel through first production 
of new items. 

The R&D Procurement Office, an integral part of the 
Laboratories, will continue to issue research and develop- 
ment and production-engineering type contracts. 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 




OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Hon, John M, Malloy, Deputy Asst, 
Secretary of Defense (Procurement), 
Office of Asst. Secretary of Defense 
(Installations and Logistics), at Aero- 
space Industries Assn. Procurement 
and Finance Meeting, St. Louis, Mo., 
Oct. 22 . 

Gcii. Earle G, Wheeler, Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, at Calvin 
Bullock Forum, New York City, Oct. 
28. 

Lt. Gen, William J. Ely, Deputy Di- 
rector for Administration and Man- 
agement, Office of Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, at Na- 
tional Security Industrial Assn. R&D 
Sympoaium, Washington, D.C., Nov. 
3. 

Maj, Gen. W. S. Steele, USAF, Dep. 
Commandant, Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces, at Silver Anniver- 
sary Meeting, Academy of Manage- 
ment, New York, N. Y,, Dec. 28. 


ARMY 


Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., Com- 
manding General, Army Materiel 
Command, at Meeting of Alamo 
Chapter, Assn, of the U.S. Army, 
San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 28. 

Hon, Willis M. Hawkins, Asst. Sec- 
retary of the Army (Research and 
Development) at Dinner, Tour and 
Inspection of Nike-X, Western Elec- 
tric, Burlington, N.C., Nov, 3-4; and 
at California Institute of Technology 
Seminar, “Army R&D,*^ Los Angeles, 
Calif., Nov. 9-11. 

Lt, Gen. William P. Cassidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at Fort Wood Chapter, 
Society of American Military Engi- 
neers, Dinner Meeting, Fort Leonard 
Wood, Kan, Nov. 9; and at National 
Reclamation Assn. Annual Meeting, 
Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 10. 


NAVY 


Dr. J. P. Craven, Chief Scientist, 
Special Projects Office, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, at Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N-J., Oct, 
26; and at National Conference to 
Develop Plans and Ideas for Imple- 
menting the Concept of “Sea Grant’ ^ 
Colleges, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R.L* Oct 28-29. 


Hon, Paul H. Nitze, Secretary of 
the Navy, at Navy League Meeting, 
Long Beach, Calif., Oct. 27; at Roll- 
out of A-7A Corsair II Aircraft, 
Ling - Temco - Vought, Inc., Dallas, 
Tex., Nov. 2. 

Vice AdnT. Paul H. Ramsey, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air), at 
Navy League Meeting, Baltimore, 
Md„ Oct. 27, 

Vice Adm. I. J, Galantiii, Chief of 
Naval Materiel, at Ordnance Re- 
search Laboratory, Pennsylvania 
State University, College Park, Pa,, 
Nov. 11-12; and at Ship Maintenance 
Conference, Naval Electronics Lab- 
oratory, San Diego, Calif,, Dec. 16. 

Rear Adm, Levering Smith, Dir., 
Special Projects Office, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, at Annual Fall Semi- 


nar of Chapter 112, American Insti- 
tute of Industrial Engineers, Green 
Bay, Wis., Nov. 17. 


AIR FORCE 


Hon. Harold Brown, Secretary of 
the Air Force, at Chamber of Com- 
merce Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., 
Nov, 3. 

Hon, Alexander Flax, Asst. Secre- 
tary of the Air Force (Reseaxxih and 
Development), at Space Electronics 
Symposium, Miami, Fla., Nov. * 6 . 

Gen. John P. McConnell, Chief of 
Stall, at Air Technology Congress, 
Hot Springs, Ark., Nov. 17; and at 
Economic Club, Detroit, Mich,, Dec. 6. 


Administration of DOD Industrial Defense Program 
Assigned to Army 


The Secretary of the Army has 
been assigned responsibility for ad- 
ministering the DOD Industrial De- 
fense Program. This assignment is 
contained in DOD Directive 4160.64, 
“Department of Defense Industrial 
Defense Program,” which was issued 
by the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
on June 26, 1966. 

The directive delegates authority to 
the Secretary of the Army for de- 
signating “defense facilities,” and for 
performing other functions assigned 
to the Secretary of Defense by sec- 
tion 6 (b) of the Internal Security 
Act of 1960, as amended, Also, it 
assigns responsibility to the Army^ for 
determining the industrial facilities 
included in the DOD Key Facilities 
List. These responsibilities were as- 
signed heretofore to tho Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Manpower). 

In the past, each Military Depart- 
ment conducted industrial defense 
surveys of assigned key industidal 
facilities. Under the terms of the new 
directive, the Army will survey all 
facilities included in the program and 
will coordinate with the Navy, Air 
Force, or Defense Supply Agency 
when surveying those facilities in 
which these organizations have a con- 
tractual interest. The reassignment of 
these functions is intended to improve 
program elfectiveness, promote oper- 
ational efficiency and achieve econo- 
mies in program administration. 

The Army has announced that the 
authority to designate “defense facil- 
ities” has been redelegated to the As- 
sistant Secretary of the Army (In- 


stallations & Logistics). The Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Logistics is as- 
sig:ned overall responsibility for man- 
aging the Industrial Defense Pro- 
gram and for determining the in- 
dustrial facilities included in the 
DOD Key Facilities List. 

The Army Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral is responsible for providing tech- 
nical guidance pertaining to the In- 
dustrial Defense Program. With the 
exception of a limited number of fa- 
cilities which are surveyed under the 
direction of the Office of the Chief of 
Engineers or Headquarters, U. S. 
Army Materiel Command, responsi- 
bility for directing industrial defense 
surveys is assigned to Headquarters, 
U. S. Continental Army Command at 
Port Monroe, Va, These surveys will 
be conducted under the su])ervision of 
the Provost Marshal of each of the 
U. S. Continental Armies. 

The Industrial Defense Program is 
designed to encourage U. S. industry 
to protect its facilities from sabotage 
and other hostile or destructive acts. 
Primary emphasis is given to those 
production facilities, utilities and 
services which are of outstanding im- 
portance to national defense. With 
the consent and cooperation of indus- 
trial management, these facilities are 
surveyed annually. An assessment is 
made of the facility’s vulnerability to 
these hazards and management is 
furnished guidance and technical as- 
sistance concerning the application of 
physical security and emei*gency pre- 
paredness measures for preventing or 
minimizing damage from such acts. 
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NOTES FOR EDITORS 


Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further information on any of 
these topics is desired, please write 
to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Oflice of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Alfairs) 
Washington, D. C. 20301. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL DEEP 
FREEZE OPERATION BEGINS 

Ski-equipped C-130 aircraft began 
arriving in Antarctica in September, 
heralding the beginning of the Navy’s 
eleventh annual Operation Deep 
Freeze. Their arrival ended a seven- 
month period of isolation for over 
280 scientists and Navy men at five 
U.S. stations on the South Polar con- 
tinent. It was the first resupply mis- 
sion since early March. 

Deep Freeze is the Navy’s logistic 
support program for the U.S.^ Ant- 
arctic Research Program, which is 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Science Foundation. Support 
functions include transportation of 
personnel and supplies, replacement 
of equipment, construction and main- 
tenance of facilities and field support 
of scientific expenditions. 

Early in November three U.S. ice- 
breakers will begin the annual ice- 
breaking mission to clear the way for 
surface resupply by Military Sea 
Transportation Service ships, 

ASTRONAUT PROPULSION 
UNIT UNDER EVALUATION 

A simplified personal propulsion 
nnit with fingertip controls designed 
to enable an astronaut to move about 
is being evaluated by the Aerospace 
Medical Research Laboratories at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, The 
unstabilized device consists of a pair 
of hand-mounted propulsion nozzles 
with fore and aft thrust controls. Its 
power supply is carried in two high 
pressure gas bottles mounted in a 
backpack. The wearer controls his 
movements by aiming and activating 
the fingertip throttles. Additional con- 
trol results from changing the posi- 
tion of his arms and by wrist move- 
ments. 

Tests of the experimental units 
have already been carried out aboard 


Boeing KC-136 and Convair G-131B 
aircraft flying a parabolic ^ arc to 
achieve brief periods of weightless- 
ness. Some 25 flights are planned 
over a six month period to evaluate 
the operator’s visual orientation in a 
simulated space field. During aircraft 
tests, dry nitrogen gas is used as the 
propellant Under actual space condi- 
tions, a hot gas such as hydrogen 
peri oxide probably would be used. 

LASER SURGICAL TOOL 
BEING BUILT BY ARMY 

A unique Laser Surgical Tool is 
under fabrication by the Army Mis- 
sile Command at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. The tool was developed by the 
Army in response to a request from 
the National Cancer Institute after 
more than a year's cooperative effort 
by the Missile Command’s Laser ex- 
perts and Institute cancer researchers. 

Early experimentation at Redstone 
Arsenal involved exposure of both 
internal and external malignant 
growths in laboratary animals to 
pulses of infrared radiation from 
high energy Lasers and proved that 


thev could destroy some cancer cells 
under certain circinu stances. The 
Cancer Institute proposes to use the 
new surgical tool in a research ])ro- 
gram which might involve troatnicnl 
of malignant tumors in hunuin being®-^ 
However, its effectiveness in troatinK 
cancer in humans has not yet been 
established. 

ARMY FIRES SUPERSONIC 
ANTI-TANK MISSILE 

The Army has successfully fired 
developmental model of its now fiu- 
personic anti-tank missile, the TOW. 
Center hits were scored on tank 
targets more than a mile distant in 
tests. TOW gets its name from the 
description: Tube-launched, Optically* 
tracked, Wire-guided. It is tln^ first 
supersonic missile guided in flight by 
a two-wire link between the launcher 
and the missile. Develo])ment of a 
simplified and highly nccurale aim- 
ing device makes TOW a major Im- 
provement over present anli-bnik 
missiles. The weapon is light enough 
to be carried by troops and can a I an 
be mounted on a variety of ground 
vehicles. 



The TOW Missile System being readied for firing from a ground eiuplaccnioul 
on a lightweight launcher mounted on a tripod. The heavy assault, anttdnnk 
weapon also may be mounted on a variety of vehicles, iucluding hellcoptorje. 
The TOW system is managed by the U. S. Army Missile Command at Kedslouc 
Arsenal, Ala. (See last item, Notes for Editors.) 
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Defense Prociircment Circular No* 
Aug, 26, 1965* Item 1. Termina- 
tion of Authority to Qualify as 
Surety on Federal Bonds. Item 2. 
Section XX, Part 2 — Uniform Pro- 
curement Instrument Identification 
1ST umbering System; Appendix N — 
Activity Address Numbers for use 
in conjunction therewith. 

Defense Procurement Circular No* 
Aug, 27 1 1965* Role of the audit 
function in procui'ement. 

Defe7isc Procurement Circular No* 
S5, Aug. 30, 1965, Federal Excise Tax 
Kediietion Act of 1966. 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular (DPC) is designed to place 
new or changed policies or pro- 
cedures in effect prior to publica- 
tion of an Armed Seiwices Pi’ocure- 
nient Regulation (ASPR) revision, 
The items in each circular are can- 
celled after six months, unless spe- 
cifically eliminated earlier by a 
new DPC or by publication in the 
ASPR, ASPR subscribers will re- 
ceive Defense Procurement Circu- 
lars and ASPR revisions through 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. B* Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D, C, 20402. 


Order AD 616 678N, Error Control 
for Digital Data Transmission over 
telephone Networks . Mitre Corp., 
Iledford, Mass, for the Air Foi’ce, 
May 1966, 66 pp, $3. 

Order AD 615 WfN, Laser Meteor- 
alogical Radar Study. Electro-Optical 
Systems, Inc,, Pasadena, Calif, for 
the Air Force, Jan. 1966, 93 pp, $3, 

Order AD 617 77GN, Transinforma- 
tion of a Binai^ Undemoater Acous- 
tic Commiinioatiov! Channel Reflected 
from a Random Surface, University 
of Rhode Island for the Navy, May 
1966, 38 pp, $2. 

Order AD 616 773N, X-Ray Ab- 
sorption in Dose-Equated Materials, 
AF Weapons Lab, Kirtland AFB, 
N. M. May 1966, 160 pp, $4, 

Order PB 166 902N, Acoustic Navi- 
/yaiion Systems, Bendix Corp,, North 
Hollywood, Calift, for DOD, March 
1964, 42 pp, $2, 

Order AD 617 615N, Feasibility 
Study of Personnel Identification by 
Signature Verification* 'Rome Air De- 
velopment Center. Griffiss AFB, N.Y, 
April 1966, 92 pp, $3. 


Order 616 265N, Bibliography of 
Publications Relating to the S7nall 
Group, Thwd Edition* University of 
California' for the Navy» April 1965, 
243 pp, $6. 

Order AD 615 48 5N, SUidies of 
B 2 mi Skin Protein: Imnmnoelectro- 
phoretic Analysis of Proteins Ex- 
tracted from Bti7'ned Skin. Medical 
College of Vii'ginia, Richmond, for 
the Defense Atomic Support Agency, 
April 1965, 26 pp, $2, 

Order AD 617 72lNy An Introduc- 
tion to the Geolof/y of the Moon. Air 
Force Cambridge Research Labs, May 
1066, 38 pp, $2, 

Order AD 615 790N, Expeiimeyital 
Stxidy of Longshore Cw'Tents on a 
Plane Beach. Army Costal Engineer- 
ing Research Center, Washington, 
D.C., Jan. 1966, 88 pp, $3. 

Order PNE-242FN, The Sedan 
Event. Army Corps of Engineers and 
Lawrence Radiation Lab, Livermore, 
Calif., for the AEC, April 1966, 103 
pp, $4. 

Order AD 617, 686N, So^ne Aspects 
of FM Design for Line-of -Sight Mi- 
crowave and T^'oposcaiter Systeim* 
Rome Air Development Center, Grif- 
flss AFB, N.Y. April 1966, 197 pp, $6. 

Order AD 617 717N, FabnpPerot 
Type Laser Modtdato7*s. Naval Ord- 
nance Test Station, China Lake, Calif. 
April 1966, 46 pp, $2. 

Order 617 75lN,^ A Teclmiquc for 
Achieving Vci'y High Antenna Gain 
— The -Adaptively Phased Array. 
Rome Air Development Center, Grif- 
fiss AFB, N.Y. June 1966, 47 pp, $2. 

Order AD 610 Q25N, Discussion of 
Dropout Criteria for Magnetic Tape* 
Pacific Missile Range, Point Mugu, 
Calif. Aug, 196B, 11 pp, $1. 

Order AD 616 27 5N, Pse^ido-Ran- 
dom DOT Scan Television Syy.sCcws. 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn for 
the Air Foi’ce, Dec, 1964, 63 pp, $3, 

Order AD 616 126N, An Easy Way 
to Detemnine the Shape of a Dnving 
Function from the Response of ^ a 
Linear System, Army Harry Dia- 
mond Laboratories, Washington, D.C., 
April 1965, 20 pp, $1. 

Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 

science and industry at: 

Cleaxdnghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va, 22161 


Navy Data List Available 

The Department of the Navy has 
available for distribution the Navy 
Authorised Data List prepared in mil- 
itary handbook format. Identified as 
MIL-HDBK-222(NAVY), dated July 
8, 19C6, this document is a master 
list encompassing every significant 
technical data requirement (draw- 
ings, logistics data, contraetors- 
reports, etc.) which may be procured 
under Navy contract, 

Listed are almost 7,000 discrete 
data items for which Navy activities 
have established a need. In its 
present format, all data items are 
indexed to specific paragraphs in mili- 
tary specifications and related docu- 
ments which call for data. This per- 
mits ready identification of selected 
data items on the “Contract Data Re- 
quirements List,” DD Form 1423, 
supporting specific procurements. 

Navy spokesmen say that the con- 
cept employed thoroughly supports 
the Defense Standardization Program 
as well as the DOD Configuration 
Management effort, 

Copies of MIL-HDBK-222(NAVY) 
can be obtained from the Command- 
ing Officer, U. S. Naval Supply 
Depot, 5801 Tabor Avenue, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

change to TD-1 
Directory Available 

An amendment to the Directory of 
DOD Engineering Drawing Reposi- 
tories (TD-1) has been issued and is 
available to industry. The directory 
provides a reference aid to DOD ac- 
tivities and other Government agen- 
cies which require copies of engineer- 
ing drawings in the accomplishment 
of their assigned missions. 

It may also be used as a guide by 
defense contractors in those cases 
where terms of contracts or other 
agreements with pi^ocuroment or con- 
tracting offices have authorized con- 
tractors to draw directly upon re- 
positories for drawings required in 
the performance of contracts. 

Copies of the directory may be ob- 
tained from the Naval Supply Depot, 
6801 Tabor Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Prime Confracf Awards by State 

Table 1. Net Value of Military Procurement Actions^ 

Fiscal Years 1964 and 1965 


(Amounts. In ThoiiBands) 




FiBcal Year 



Current 

Quarter 



July 1063 — 

June 1964 

July 1964 — 

June 1966 

April — June 1964 

April -- June 1965 


Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

TOTAL U. S.” .. ... ... 

NOT DISTRIBUTED BY STATE' 

STATE TOTALS-. . . 

$27,470,379 

3,063,272 

24,417,107 100.0% 

$26,631,109 

3,363,052 

23,268,057 

100.0% 

.$8,063,830 

886,660 

7,168,270 

100.0% 

$8,864,746 

1,102,783 

7,761,062 100.0% 

Alabama - 

190,681 

0.8 

165,176 

0.7 

46,867 

0.6 

46,431 

0.6 

Alaska _ _ 

101,645 

0.4 

74,176 

0.3 

41,446 

0.6 

10,206 

0.2 

Arizona - _ ™ _ 

173,826 

0.7 

176,867 

0.8 

46,147 

0.6 

69,062 

0.9 

Arkansas 

29,731 

0.1 

39,284 

0.2 

7,477 

0.1 

9,990 

0.1 

California 

5,100,660 

21.0 

6,1B3,C35 

22.1 

1,405,338 

19.6 

1,650,282 

20.0 

Colorado 

389,611 

1,6 

249,647 

1.1 

100,766 

1.4 

66,113 

0.9 

Connecticut _ - 

1,126,054 

4.6 

1,179,716 

6.1 

323,186 

4.6 

383,981 

4,9 

Delaware __ ^ 

30,424 

0,1 

38,239 

0,2 

5,026 

0.1 

12,678 

0,2 

District of Columbia 

222,947 

0.9 

244,108 

1,0 

07,928 

0.9 

78,190 

1,0 

Florida , , — 

782,691 

3.2 

633,832 

2.7 

129,281 

1.8 

103,363 

1.3 

Georgia ^ _ 

520,169 

2.1 

662,417 

2.8 

384,173 

4.7 

169,718 

2.2 

Hawaii _ _ _ _ 

62,112 

0.2 

72,214 

0.3 

21,636 

0.3 

22,166 

0.3 

Idaho 

7,804 


11,724 

0.1 

2,966 

* 

4,271 

0.1 

Illinois - 

429,201 

1.8: 

421,899 

1.8 

163,402 

2.2 

178,892 

2.3 

Indiana — — . - 

637,940 

2,2 

604,926 

2.6 

212,396 

3.0 

309,462 

4.0 

Iowa — ™ 

103,392 

0.4 

133,951 

229,061 

0.6 

46,806 

9.6 

49,385 

0.6 

Kansas 

289,046 

1,2 

1.0 

83,697 

1.2 

33,676 

0.4 

Kentticky _ _ 

Louisiana — „ ^ 

40,476 

0.2 

42,740 

0,2 

9,160 

0.1 

11,600 

0.1 

181,427 

0.7 

256,834 

1.1 

10,461 

0.1 

22,666 

0.3 

Maine — __ 

81,631 

0.1 

68,771 

0,3 

10,600 

0.1 

8,030 

0.1 

Maryland ^ - 

647,936 

2.8 

684,212 

2.6 

211,483 

3.0 

211,341 

2.7 

Massachusetts ~ ^ 

1,032,062 

4.2 

1,178,728 

6.1 

322,477 

4.6 

397,882 

6.1 

Michigan „ „ 

691,290 

217,941 

2.4 

632,896 

2.3 

194,014 

2.7 

196,162 

2.6 

Minnesota .... „ - _ — 

0.9 

269,690 

162,188 

1.1 

84,116 

1.2 

109,677 

1.4 

Mississippi „ „ „ „ 

166,911 

0.6 

0.7 

29,789 

0.4 

60,618 

0.9 

Missouri „ 

1,349,071 

5.6 

1,060,781 

4.6 

73,822 

1.0 

630,264 

8.1 

Montana 

16,422 

0.1 

69,376 

0,3 

4,637 

0.1 

7,726 

0,1 

Nebraska _ __ 

33,921 

0.1 

42,708 

0.2 

6,606 

0.1 

9,866 

0.1 

Nevada ^ 

6,361 

* 

19,142 

0.1 

2,196 


5,792 

0.1 

New Hampshire — — 

64,867 

0.3 

62,400 

0.2 

19,278 

0.3 

13,797 

0.2 

New Jersey _ 

917,661 

3.8 

820,809 

8.6 

814,480 

4.4 

266,778 

3.4 

New Mexico 

71,486 

0.3 

84,137 

0,4 

17,800 

0.2 

30,666 

0.4 

New York _ „ 

2,496,438 

10,2 

2,229,471 

9.6 

917,106 

12.8 

1,002,664 

12.0 

North Carolina - ^ 

273,616 

1.1 

288,408 

1.2 

96,487 

1.3 

63,363 

0.8 

North Dakota _ „ 

192,026 

0.8 

48,997 

0.2 

7,409 

0.1 

10,160 

0.1 

Ohio _ - ^ ^ 

1,028,946 

4.2 

868,112 

3.7 

287,822 

4.0 

840,284 

4.4 

Oklahoma _ 

122,489 

0,6 

119,802 

0.6 

18,769 

0.3 

20,082 

0.8 

Oregon .. 

29,104 

0.1 

39,624 

0.2 

9,130 

0.1 

14,531 

0.2 

Pennsylvania 

883,066 

3.6 

988,810 

4.2 

364,928 

10,297 

6.0 

326,474 

4.2 

Rhode Island 

38,173 

0.2 

86,323 

0.4 

0.8 

17,896 

0.2 

South Carolina _ ^ „ 

61,621 

0,2 

81,680 

0,4 

19,057 

0.8 

17,272 

0.2 

South Dakota 

23,808 

0,1 

21,062 

0,1 

3,667 

* 

3,696 

0.1 

Tennessee 

193,564 

0.8 

197,283 

0.8 

62,312 

0.9 

35,239 

0.6 

Texas 

1,294,431 

340,040 

6.3 

1,446,769 

6.2 

224,443 

3.1 

816,624 

4.1 

Utah „ _ 

1.4 

191,178 

0.8 

110,761 

1.6 

45,733 

0.6 

Vermont 

14,012 

0,1 

32,202 

0.1 

7,670 

0.1 

14,066 

0,2 

Virginia „ _ 

690,862 

2.8 

472,683 

2,0 

382,657 

6.3 

176,920 

2.3 

Washington .. .. 

1,086,696 

87,327 

4,6 

646,607 

2.3 

226,447 

3.2 

139,036 

1.8 

West Virginia 

0,4 

90,312 

0.4 

18,478 

0.3 

62,996 

0.8 

Wisconsin 

177,217 

0,7 

203,003 

0.9 

68,434 

0.8 

60,216 

0.8 

Wyoming _ 

49,408 

0.2 

7,867 


8,906 

0.1 

1*037 

* 


For Footnotes eee Pa&e 26. 
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October, 1965 


Table 2. NET VALUE OF MILITARY PROUREMENT ACTIONS BY DEPARTMENT** 


July 1964— June 1965 


(AmmmlB in Tliousnndrt) 


stain 

Total 

Amount 

Percent 

— Army 

Nflvy 

Air Fnico 

Dofense 

Supply 

Agency 

Otlier 

DofenHO 

AKGiicies*? 

TOTAL U, S.‘' 

$26,68 l;i 09 


$5,504,213 

§8,789,451 

$9,887,885 

$2,701,725 $248,335 

NOT DISTRIEUTED BY STATE” 

3,863,052 


792,383 

899,192 

1,008,809 

696,851 

10,817 

STATE TOTALS'* 

23,268,057 

100.0% 

4,711,830 

7,890,259 

8,323,576 

2,104,874 

237,518 

Alabama - - — 

165,176 

0.7 

67,538 

34,313 

34,303 

28,962 

0 

Alaska 

74,175 

0.3 

25,898 

8,653 

29,131 

10,472 

21 

Arizona 

176,857 

0.8 

49,792 

33,361 

91,643 

2,061 

0 

Arkansas - - - 

39,284 

0.2 

18,609 

96.1 

5,803 

13,911 

0 

California - 

5,163,635 

22.1 

490,962 

1,79,3,653 

2,540,999 

314,209 

13,812 

Colorado — 

249,647 

1.1 

31,999 

4,796 

196,379 

15,898 

475 

Connecticut — 

1,179,715 

5.1 

116,785 

785,869 

257,039 

19,914 

108 

Delaware 

38,289 

0.2 

4,596 

9,838 

14,498 

9,307 

0 

District of Columbia - 

244,108 

1.0 

66,660 

93,652 

65,430 

1,077 

10,689 

Florida „ - - 

633,832 

2.7 

257,079 

65,395 

278,864 

31,994 

0 

Georgia - 

662,417 

2.8 

65,623 

14,702 

546,371 

35,821 

0 

Hawaii 

72,214 

0.3 

20,950 

41,130 

5,149 

4,907 

78 

Idaho 

11,724 

0.1 

1,667 

135 

1,242 

8,080 

0 

Illinois - - 

421,899 

1.8 

143,081 

113,362 

73,842 

88,840 

2,774 

Indiana 

604,925 

2.0 

343,034 

102,147 

107,161) 

51,671 

1,013 

Iowa - - - 

133,951 

0.6 

31,903 

38,325 

35,969 

27,747 

7 

Kansas 

229,051 

1,0 

25,640 

3,953 

173,872 

2,7,081 

5 

IContucky - 

42,749 

0.2 

25,858 

2,364 

3,151 

11,376 

0 

Louisiana — - - - - 

255,884 

1.1 

15,385 

104,404 

6,403 

129,642 

0 

Maine 

68,771 

0.3 

4,850 

51,426 

6,931 

0,504 

0 

Maryland 

584,212 

2.5 

100,689 

292,168 

107,982 

21,477 

1,896 

Massachusetts 

1,178,728 

5.1 

242,986 

425,767 

449,284 

07,063 

3,628 

Michigan 

582,896 

2.3 

348,357 

53,483 

93,185 

35,083 

1,888 

Minnesota 

259,590 

1.1 

67,288 

102,045 

58,875 

31,382 

0 

Mississippi — 

152,188 

0.7 

60,692 

62,400 

9,730 

19,366 

0 

Missouri 

1,060,781 

4.6 

120,297 

844,310 

78,491 

17,118 

565 

Montana 

69,375 

0.3 

51,604 

915 

14,158 

2,698 

0 

Nebraska - ■- 

42,708 

0.2 

8,839 

3,181 

21,312 

14,376 

0 

Nevada ... „ , 

19,142 

0.1 

3,075 

1,516 

14,424 

128 

0 

New Hampshire 

52,400 

0,2 

2,061 

30,772 

3,529 

16,038 

0 

New Jersey 

820,309 

3.6 

207,270 

213,061 

295,859 

100,258 

3,861 

New Mexico 

84,187 

0.4 

51,762 

3,598 

27,444 

1,333 

0 

New York 

2,229,471 

9.6 

277,668 

957,111 

632,996 

184,824 

176,882 

North Carolina 

288,408 

1,2 

172,313 

36,289 

19,107 

60,095 

604 

North Dakota 

48,997 

0,2 

11,661 

22 

34,794 

2,520 

D 

Ohio 

868,112 

8.7 

197,673 

200,197 

337,930 

66,340 

972 

Oklahoma „ .. ^ 

119,802 

0.5 

16,511 

8,295 

67,937 

37,010 

49 

Oregon .... 

39,624 

0,2 

2,055 

14,245 

7,051 

16,273 

0 

1 *en ns yl V an ia . 

988,810 

4.2 

271,223 

319,185 

281,684 

110,297 

6,421 

Rhode Island . .. 

86,328 

0.4 

8,952 

47,079 

3,422 

25,485 

1,386 

South Carolina 

81,580 

0.4 

23,007 

28,678 

4,737 

25,158 

0 

South Dakota 

21,062 

0.1 

5,072 

408 

14,309 

1,273 

0 

Tennessee , 

197,288 

0.8 

57,025 

23,387 

67,705 

49,166 

0 

Texas ^ .. 

1,446,769 

6.2 

322,193 

236,230 

645,562 

242,784 

0 

Utah .. - 

191,173 

0.8 

19,137 

2,480 

154,816 

14,740 

0 

Vermont 

32,202 

0.1 

26,929 

1,293 

2,556 

1,424 

0 

Virginia - 

472,683 

2.0 

96,707 

293,815 

46,002 

32,674 

4,385 

Washington „ _ 

546,607 

2.3 

20,164 

268,673 

227,904 

28,866 

0 

West Virginia 

90,312 

0.4 

68,010 

12,692 

0,555 

14,055 

0 

Wisconsin - 

203,003 

0.9 

51,604 

44,317 

75,603 

31,479 

0 

Wyoming 

7,867 

* 

6,207 

209 

{-) 3.606 

5,057 

0 


For Foolnoten, hcc 21), 

* Loub than 0.06% 
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Table 3. NET VALUE OF MILITARY PROCUREMENT ACTIONS BY FISCAL YEAR ' 


Fiscai Years 1963, 1964 and 1965 


(Amounts in TbouBfintla) 

FiHcnl Yejii’ 1063 Fiscal Year 1064 Fiscal Year 19GS 

Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 


TOTAL, U. 

NOT DISTRIBUTED BY STATE^... 
STATE TOTALS'’ 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ^ 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


$28,107,882 


$27,470,379 

2,874,642 


3,053,272 

25,233,240 

100.0% 

24,417,107 

194,990 

0.8 

190,681 

103,470 

0.4 

101,545 

285,751 

1.1 

173,825 

39,114 

0.2 

29,731 

5,835,670 

23.1 

6,100,650 

444,196 

1.8 

389,511 

1,048,449 

4.2 

1,126,064 

47,483 

0.2 

30,424 

238,120 

0,9 

222,947 

683,237 

2.3 

782,591 

423,290 

1,7 

520,169 

45,206 

0.2 

52,112 

8,634 


7,804 

486,067 

1.9 

429,201 

486,759 

1.9 

637,940 

130,406 

0.6 

103,392 

331,687 

1.3 

289,046 

55,725 

0.2 

40,476 

195,341 

0.8 

181,427 

58,409 

0.2 

31,531 

606,365 

2.4 

547,936 

1,060,165 

4,2 

1,032,062 

633,047 

2.5 

591,290 

273,757 

1.1 

217,941 

186,039 

0.7 

165,911 

686,111 

2.7 

1,349,071 

79,340 

0.3 

16,422 

33,659 

0.1 

83,921 

13,143 

0.1 

6,361 

51,174 

0.2 

64,867 

1,251,608 

6.0 

917,561 

01,642 

0.2 

71,486 

2,500,146 

9.9 

2,496,488 

258,987 

1.0 

273,616 

64,856 

O.S 

192,026 

1,346,686 

5.3 

1,028,946 

111,204 

0.5 

122,489 

41,777 

0.2 

29,104 

887,452 

3.6 

883,065 

46,970 

0.2 

38,173 

67,747 

0.2 

61,621 

80,630 

0,3 

23,308 

183,478 

0.7 

193,664 

1,203,123 

4.8 

1,294,481 

427,679 

1.7 

340,040 

12,258 

0.1 

14,012 

484,989 

1.9 

690,862 

1,041,581 

4.1 

1,086,696 

162,201 

0.7 

87,327 

219,427 

0.9 

177,217 

126,081 

0.6 

49,408 


100.0% 

$26,631,100 

3,363,052 

23,268,067 

100.0% 

0.8 

165,176 

0.7 

0.4 

74,175 

0.3 

0.7 

176,867 

0.8 

0.1 

39,284 

0.2 

21.0 

5,163,036 

22.1 

1.6 

249,547 

1.1 

4.6 

1,179,715 

6.1 

0.1 

38,239 

0.2 

0.9 

244,108 

1.0 

3.2 

633,332 

2.7 

2.1 

662,417 

2.8 

0.2 

72,214 

O.S 

* 

11,724 

421,809 

0.1 

1.8 

1.8 

2.2 

604,925 

2.G 

0.4 

133,951 

229,061 

O.G 

1.2 

1.0 

0.2 

42,749 

0.2 

0.7 

256,834 

1.1 

0.1 

68,771 

0.3 

2.3 

684,212 

2.5 

4.2 

1,178,728 

6.1 

2.4 

632,896 

2.3 

0,9 

259,690 

1.1 

0.6 

152,188 

0.7 

6.5 

1,060,781 

4,6 

0.1 

69,376 

42,708 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

♦ 

19,142 

62,400 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

3.8 

820,309 

3,6 

0.3 

84,187 

0.4 

10.2 

2,229,471 

9.6 

1.1 

288,408 

1.2 

0.8 

48,997 

0.2 

4.2 

863,112 

3.7 

0.6 

119,802 

0.5 

0.1 

39,624 

0.2 

8.6 

988,810 

4,2 

0.2 

86,323 

0.4 

0.2 

81,580 

0.4 

0,1 

21,062 

0.1 

0.8 

197,283 

0.8 

6,3 

1,446,769 

6.2 

1,4 

191,173 

0.8 

0.1 

32,202 

472,683; 

0.1 

2.8 

2.0 

4.6 

646,607 

2.3 

0.4 

90,312 

0.4 

0.7 

203,003 

0.9 

0.2 

7,867 
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Footnotes 

DOD Prime Contract Award 

Footnotes. 

^ See Notes on Coverage, below. 

^ Includes all contracts awarded for work performance in 
the United States. The United States includes the 60 
states, the District of Columbia, U. S. possessions, the 
Canal Zone, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and other 
areas subject to the complete sovereignty of the U. S., 
but does not include occupied Japanese Islands ancl 
Trust Territories, 

Includes contracts of less than $10,000, all contracts 
awarded for work performance in the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, U. S. possessions and other areas subject 
to the complete sovereignty of the U. S,, contracts 
which arc in a classified location and any intragovern- 
mental contracts entered into overseas. 

^ Net value of contracts of $10,000 or more for work in 
each state and the District of Columbia. 

^ Procurement by two Department of Defense Agencies : 
Defense Communications Agency and Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. These are included in the procure- 
ment statistics series for the first time during Fiscal 
Year 1963. 

^ Revised. 

Notes on Coverage. 

It is emphasized that data on prime contracts by state 
do not provide any direct indication as to the state in 
which the actual production work is done. For the majority 
of contracts with manufacturers, the data reflect the loca- 
tion of the plant whore the product will be finally proc- 
essed and assembled, If processing or assembly is to be 
l>Grformed in more than one plant of a prime contractor, 
the location shown is the plant where the largest dollar 
amount of work will take place. For purcliases from whole- 
sale or other distribution firms, the location is the 
address of the contractor’s place of business. For service 
contracts, the location is generally the place where the 
service is performed, but for transportation and com- 
munications services the home office address is frequently 
used. 

More important is the fact that the reports refer to 
prime contracts only and cannot in any way reflect the dis- 
tribution of the very substantial amount of material and 
component fabrication and other subcontract work that 
may be clone outside the state where final assembly or 
delivery takes place. 

The report includes definitive contracts and funded pox’- 
tions of letter contracts and letters of intent, job ordex's, 
task orders and purchase orders on industrial firms, and 
also includes those made through the Genei'a! Services 
Administration. The state data include upward or down- 
ward revisions and adjustments of $10,000 or more, such 
ns cancellations, price changes, supplemental agreements, 
Gmondmenta, etc. 

The estimated amounts of indefinite delivery, open-end, 
or call type contracts for petroleum are included in the 
report. Except for petroleum coxi tracts, the report does 
not include indefinite delivery, open-end, or call type 
contracts as such but does include specific purchase or 
delivery orders of $10,000 or more which are placed 
against these contracts. Also excluded from the report are 
project orders, that is production orders issued to Gov- 
erninent-owxied-aiid-operated facilities such as Navy ship- 
yards. However, the report includes the contracts placed 
with Industry by the Govexmment-operated facility to 
complete the production oi’der, 


Deep Ocean Engineering 

(Coiitinued fro'Jti Page 8) 

techniques, is that of placing and operating a nuclear 
pow'er plant on the sea floor in depths as great as 20,000 
feet. 

For study purposes we are using a 3MW(e) nuclear 
thermo-electric power plant designed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation and the Atomic Energy Commission 
for the Office of Naval Research about five years ago. 
The plant, as designed, weighs about 300,000 pounds and 
is 46 feet high, with a maximum diameter of 20 feet. It 
would operate unattended for perhaps two years. Today 
a smaller plant could be designed for the same power 
output. 

The study includes how to install it, how heat transfer 
might be affected by the ocean environment and whether 
or not fouling would intei’fere with the plant. 

The effort has been carried out by two contractors. The 
Bechtel Corporation of San Francisco, Calif., has been 
studying the problem of placing and handling the i^eactor. 
The problems of heat transfer and fouling are being 
studied by C, P. Drauii & Company of Albambra, Calif, 

One study visualizes an “installation sub-system,’^ con- 
sisting of a bottom weight, the power plant and a buoyant 
element, all to be lowered from a center well of a ship 
or barge which contains the hoisting apparatus. The buoy- 
ancy element is calculated to be 36 feet high and 26 feet 
in diameter. It is to be made from a foam, 

In an alteimate system, a doughnut -shaped sxibmersible, 
with the axis of tlie toroid in the hoinzontal plane, is 
employed. This submersible design would permit rapid 
transit in the vertical direction which is important for 
the work objective, 

The experiments to measure heat plumes, heat-transfer 
co-efficients and fouling effects in water as deep as 6,000 
feet will be completed in December 1966, Measurement 
of heat transfer coefficients and fouling in shallow water, 
the first experimental step, was begun at San Diego. 

In order to make this work meaningful to those who 
must design or build in the ocean, we have undertaken 
the preparation of an engineering manual for undex’water 
construction. This is based on existing knowledge and will 
bo updated as significant advances in technology occur. 

NCEL’s future plans appear in the report of the Under- 
sea Technology Panel — Project Seabed. These plans con- 
tinue to be aimed at developing the technology required to 
build structures on the sea floor. 

NCEL Port Hueneme recognizes an urgent need for the 
pei'fection of in situ soil evaluation, new design methods 
involving settlement predictions, understanding of ma- 
terials behavioi' in the deep ocean environment and devel- 
opment anchox'Uge and foundation systems. 

Munitions Export Control 

(Continued from Page 6) 

on March 1, 1966, the Defense Industrial Security Clear- 
ance Office (DISCO) has made considerable changes to 
better accommodate the needs of industry for more ex- 
peditious personnel clearance actions related to contractor 
visits overseas in connection with export sales, Pei^aon- 
nel of that office have worked with us most cooperatively 
and will further review the requirements of contractor 
representatives here and abroad in addition to visiting 
the Military Assistance Advisory Groups and military 
attaches overseas to obtain a better picture of what is 
needed in this area. 

We hope the foregoing has provided industry with an 
indication of our joint responsibility in these tasks which 
require specific additional study and interest on the part 
of U, S, Goveimment agencies and individual corporations 
if the problems they pi*esent are to be solved to our 
mutual advantage, 

From a military security standpoint, we must remember 
that the advantage to a foreign government, whose in- 
terest might be inimical to the United States, is not 
confined to a knowledge of political trends and policy on 
militai’y strategic plans and tactics but also to gathering 
the industrial “know-how” to produce the superior 
weapon. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of $l,0l)0>000 aiul over awarded diirlnir Month of September 
1961): 

DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

3 — Metropolitan Pclrolcnm Co., New Yorb City, $2,310,600. 240,000 
bands of Navy special fuel oil and 850,000 bands of #6 bunker 
fuel oil. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 

7^niefrcl Textile Corp., New York City. $2,846,506. 4,826,880 yards 
of cot toll He teen cloth. Trion and Scott dale, Ga., and Enorce S.C. 
DefonHO Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

— Nantex Riviera Corp.i New York City, $2,182,158. Men's cotton 
shorts. Greenwood, S.C, Defense Personnel Support Center, Phil- 

8— CaHnwny Mills, La Grange, Gn. $2,800,466. 1,600,000 yards of bal- 
listic nylon cloth. La Grange. Defense Personnel Support Con tor, 
Philadelphia. ^ 

—Putnam Mills, New York City. $1,898,710. 8^^000 y«nls of baUisbtc 
nylon cloth. Laurens, S.C.; Wlnnsboro, S.C.; Rhodhlss, N.C. : 
Shawmut, Ala. and Rockville, Conn. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadclplda. ^ ^ , * 

— J. P, Stevens & Co., New York City. $4,104,466. 4,210,000 yards of 
cotton twill cloth. Great Falls and Wallace. S.C. Defense Persoii- 
nol Support Center, Philadelphia. „ „ 

—Burlington Industries, New York City, $2,309,405. 2,276,000 yards 
of cotton twill cloth. Cramerton, N.C. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia. 

0— Valley Metallurgical Processing Co., Essex, Conn. $1,392,038. 
11,381 drums of magnesium powder. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va, , , 

—The Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, has iBsucd 
the following contracts to firms In New York City for cotton 
sateen cloth! Rlegcl Textile Corp,, $3,736,083. 7,657,000 yds,; C. 
M, London Co., $2, 169, 706. 4,166,000 yds.; Prestex, hic., $1,884,958, 

3.460.000 yds,; H. G. Colton, $1,003,030. 1,923,600 yds.; J. P. 

Stevens & Co., $3,439,026. 6,601,000 yds. 

13 — United States Steel, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,640,934. 226,200 spools 
of barbed wire, Pittsburg, Cnlif, : Joliet, 111.; Duluth, Minn,; 
Fairfield, Ala. : and Donora, Pa, Defense Construcllon Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

14 — ^The Defense Personnel Support Center, Philadelphia, hiis issued 
the following contracts for wool blankets: Burlington Industries, 
Cleveland, Tcnn. $2,369,009. 300.000 binnkots : Fieldcrcst Mills, Now 
York City. $1,186,500. 160,000 blanketn; J. P. Stevens and Co,. 
New York City. $1,203,594. 17,3,620 blankets. 

15— Prc.stox, Inc., New York City. $1,319,250. 760,000 yards of wlnd- 
resiRtiinl, water-repellent, cotton oxford cloth. Westerly. R.T., and 
Lewiston, Maine. Defense Person nol Support Center, Philiulelphiu, 

— U.S, Rubber Co., Providence, R.I. $1,729,600. 2,300 flvo-bundred- 
gallon collapsible fabric drums. Defense General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. 

16“Pcttihonc-MuIllkcn Corp.. Chicago. $1,644,340. 84 diesel powered 
fork lift trucks. Defense fienoi-al Snpjily Center, Richmond, Va, 

17— ^Vanda Petroleum Co., Houston, Tex. $1,685,861, 19,000,000 gallons 
of JP-4 jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 

20 — Richfield OT Corp., Los Angeles, $1,182,126. 612,600 barrels of 
fuel oil. Defense Fnol Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. 

21 — Wnterbury nutton Co., Waterbury, Conn. $1,161,602. Gold plate 
finish metal buttons for uniforms. Defense Porsonnol Support 
Center, Philadelphia. 

22— Ilyster Co,. Portland, Ore. $1,631,446, 141 gasolino fork lift trucks. 
Defense General Supply Center, Richmond, Va, 

—Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga, $1,124,214. 1,173 pnlletlzed 
cargo trailers, Defonso General Supply Center, Richmond, Va, 

— Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. $1,603,000. 300,000 gallons of 
herbicide. Defense Gonoral Supply Center. RIehmond, Va. 

23— Coastal States Petrochemical Co,» Houston, Tex, $2,934,030, 34,- 

600.000 gallons of jet fuel. Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria. Va. 

24 — Phalo Corp., Shrewsbury, Muss. $2,078,617. 47,689 reels of tele- 
phone cable. Defense Industrial Supply Center, Philadelphia. 

— J. P, Stevens & Co,, Inc,, Now York City. $3,802,200. 1,060,000 
yards of wool serge cloth, Defonso Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia 

29— Kings Point Industries, New York City, $1,060,084. 370,600 pairs 
of men's cotton uniform twill trousers. Defense Personnel Support 
Center, Philadelphia. 

—Putnam Mills Corp., New York City. $2,979»18B, 9.747,298 linear 
yards of nylon cloth netting. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia. 

—West Poiiit-Pcppcrcll, Inc., Now York City. $1,116,600. 1.250,000 
yards of cotton duck cloth. Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Phllndcliihin. 

80— Republic Steel Corp., Chicago $2,405,630, Eighty-rod spools of 
barbed wire. Alabama City, Ala, Defense Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio, 


ARMY 

1 — Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, Gnllf. $6,837,378. Gonlimialion cl 
research and development on tlie TOW (a heavy anti-tank nssnull 
weapon) system, Tucson, Arlz. and Culver City. Los Angetej 
Procurement District, Pasadena, Calif, 

—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. $2,044,271. 

trucks, Gadsden, Ala. Army Tank Automotive Center (AIilC), 
Warren, Mlclu .... 

— Baldwlii-Lima-Hnmllton Corp,, Phlludelphin. $3,601,961, Design, 
manufacture and delivery of three hydraulic turbines to tha CordcU 
Hull Dam and Reservoir Project, Carthago, Tenn. Eddyatone, P*. 
EiiKlnoer District, Nushvlllo, Tcnn, 

G. L. Tarlton Contracting Co. and W. L. Hiloy & Co„ St Louii. 

$6,399,737. Work on St. Louis Flood Protection Project. Englnoi-r 

- Hcrciilcs Engine ^blv. of Ilupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $1,430,871. 
MiiUl-fuel engine asHomblies and containers for 2V(i and 6«ton 
tactical tn>cks. Canton. Army Tank Automotive Centov (AMO. 
Warren, Mich. 

2— Franklm Contracting Co., Wllllamstown, N.J. $1,080,146, Work on 
Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Project. St. George, Del. Englnccf 
District, Philadelphia. 

3— Phil CO Corp., Phllndolphln. $6,564,000. Engineering and pmomicl 
ficrviccs related to an Integrated communlcntlouB Bystem in an 
over sens area. Electronics Command (AMC), Phlladolpbln. 

—Page Communications Engineers, Inc., Washington, D.C. $B,T60,- 
000. Engineering and personnel services related to an In tCH rated 
communications system In an overseas urea. Electronics Com- 
mand (AMO), Fort Monmouth, N.J. 

— Halil wlu-Lima-IIaaUlton Corp., Philadelphia. $11,557,380. DoBign. 
mainifacturo and delivery of nlno hydraulic turbines (tlirco for 
the Lower Granlto Lock and Dnm, Wnshington, Project; ami sis 
for the John Day Lock and Dnm. Oregon, Project). Eddystoue, Pa, 
Enislneer District, Walla Walla, Wash. 

—Otis Elevator Co,, Brooklyn. N.Y. $1,401,452. Evaluation of tccti- 
nlcfil data nnd production of Ml 6 ballistic computer for the MfiO 
tank. Frnnkford Ar.sonnl, Philadelphia. 

—Chris Berg. Du- Seattle. Wash. $3,347.0(10. Constrnctlpn of * 
single story hospilul with associated kitchen and laundry Caoitltica, 
Valdez, Alaska. Alaska Engineer District, Anchorage, Alaskn. 

Creighton, Ernst and Wallace, Nnshvillc, Tenn. $7,367,090. Re- 

linbllitatlon of facilities at the Volunteer Army Ammunition Pbint, 
Cluittnnooga. Tenn, Engineer District, Mobile, Ala. 

nnd Unbcr-Klef, .Seattle, Wash. $1,364,020, Canal rue I bn 
of an aircraft hangar and nssoclutod facilities at Fort Richardson, 
Alivskn. Alaska Engincr Dlstriet, Anchorage, Alaska, 

a— H. Earl Parker, Inc,, Marysville, Calif. $1,112,235. Woi’k on Saerfl* 
mento River Hank Project. Marysville. Engineer Dislrlct, SaoT«* 
men to, Calif. 

—General Electric, Burlington, Vt. $2,103,663. Design and develop- 
rrient of an armament Hubsystom for the 30mm automiRlc gun 
to bo used on UH-IB helicopters. Springfield Armory, Spiing field. 
Maas. 

9 — General Motors, Indianapolis, Ind. $4,428,768. Engines for llBhfc 
obsorvntion hcHcopters. Army Aviation Materiel Command (A MCI, 
St, Louis, 

10 — Goodyear Tiro & Rubber Co,, Akron, Ohio. $2,082,600, Triick 
tiros. Gadsden, Ala. Army Tank Automollvo Center fA>IC>, 
Warren, Mleb. 

— Mason & Hanger, Lexington, Ky. $0,141,274. Ordnance Ucpip. 
Ammunition ProeuremciTt and Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, IB. 

—Hell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth. Tex, $60,000,000. UIL-j IHO- 
bUOia helicopters. Hurst, Tex, Army Aviation Command CAMC). 
St. Louis. 

13 — Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, $4i4fll.113. Track 
asHomblics for MfiO tanks. NobloRvillo, Ind. Army Tank Aulomo- 
tlvo Center (AMC), Warren, Mich. 

— Park Construction Co., Minneapolis, Minn. $1,290,827. Work on 
Winona, Minn,, Local Flood Protection Project. Enginoor Dlslrict. 
St. Paul. Minn. 

— ^R.C.A., Burlington. Mass. $7,763,452. Design, documenlatlnn. fsbrj- 
catlon nnd testing of multi-system test equipment for the SiriTJiE- 
LAGH, LANCE and TOW mlssllo aystoma, Army Mlsallo Command 
(AMC), Huntsville, Ala, 

— Cadillac Gage Co,, Warron, Mich. $3,250,000, 190 armored cera- 
vnando cars. Army Tank Automotive Center (AMC), Warren, Mhh, 

— -Goodyoar Tire & Ruhlicr Co., Akron, Ohio, $6,850,265, TrseV 
asBombles for MfiO tanks. Mnnclc, Ind. Army Tank Automotivg 
Center (AMC), Warren, Mleh. 

14— Collins Radio Co*, Richardson, Tox. $1,290,000. Radio tormbsl 
Bets, Army Tank Automotive Center (AMO), Warron, Midi. 

— Alien Campbell Co*, Tyler, Tox. $2,110,200. Construction of a 
composlto medic.il facility at Holloman AFB, N,M, Engineer Dia- 
trict, Albnnnorque, N.M, 

— General Electric, Syracuse, N.Y, $1,142,000. Acquisition of radar 
for NIKE HERCULES. Army Missile Command (AMO). KunU- 
villo, Ala. 

— Genornl Electric, Oklahoma City, Okla. $2,070,381. Design, mana- 
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I'’ It' id I’ll", I'ln iUiiul 

f ihim l4"^t nt'Uvrl'y l>l inn aiiu m'rirr»ntirir:i nil 

fatiuu . LIU It* (i*iiittr, (.ml l.t*\vri’ (h unllr mid (liiin 

Iw.ll'w M..»Vl... II..I. I'I..I.I,I. \V..II,. Wi.lK., W....I., 

i> llndiill Mi-lliimiMr, Ilrvrlniiliiriil iind 

’ I hl-lrullim of imli'lllio riimmidihnll.m Ivnnlnitlji (AN, TiiC M) 

f ” HiiU'lldo <%imimiiih'ii(iim Ajtrnry, Aimy 1 nulni Cum 

Z" 

VimKu/hio. Annv W(t,i,Mmii (AMCI. Kuok 

niilvll' hiHlnimt'itl (Jmd.'h (div. N,Y. $1 J, i'iwv (mrin. 

Tlnn'y 1> itmnml I .nlirnnho y, Whri|ilm;l mi. I>,r. AniriumtlUm 1*11(01. 
Now HrUtldoii. Minn. Armmmhimi I’rorm vimmi uml Mmiiily Ammry 

n«n Hi>llcoi>ti'r l'’orr. Wmih, ’I'o^. f (<miuimiyhl)i 

mill npid'o P'lid-' f<‘> • hrlli'itiilrnt. Army Avlnllmi Motnlrl 

f'oTYimiimi (AM(’I. HI. I -milt'. 

Kcdoriil I'UrlililKt’ MliinropnHit. Mlmi. Muiiilr, 

Imm-o nml l an vli cn. 'rwlii (•liirn Army Ainmiitih Ino 

oijirii Now Hi'l(?l»1‘0>, Mliiii. AmmimllliMi Ti ♦nurrmi'iil iiinl }lii|*i>ly 
Anmvy (AM(t). Jollrt. 111. 

Ymli, Vu. 32,(i:i7.Mil. H-Inrli Imwll/i'iM 
fMlHl) ihul I'oyovoiy vrlilrlrn iMli'/Kl. Armv 'I'miK Aiiinmnllvii 
(UnitiT (AMfM. Wunon. Mlrli. 

• S. H. ^^nlll'1h lih’** llriiHlr, \V((il(. WnrK III! John lUiy 

liiiok* lirii! ilimi Idojort, Uriitmi (tniinty, Wtinh, l'!m?hirri Mlnlilrl, 

Will 111 Wullih Will'll. 

-Climnhrilain (Un iOi Hcninlmi, I’o. !M, |if 1 |{t!«tini( jnojn’dh u. 

Scninlmi. AmrimtiUlon Pninurnmnl timl {luimly Am’Oi'y lAM(h, 

•AiiiSili’Uii Mat’ll I 111' Hi It)’ t'a., UninUlyn, N.Y, SHj’flKirai, 

i'lniil oi|iiiimH»il anil io'iiiImi’Hhii nf mJiitiiirn j|«'ii)<i, AtninnnIMmi 
ri'ticmcMii'iii ami llaidny Aitriiry lAMNl, Jollul. III. 

Hell lliillcopli'i' I'^d'l Will 111 * ' 1*0 \. ^1*'//iH.7rj and 
Ull I iii’lli'iiplor «'i>tii(Miimii1 ti (ilrlvr iihafi mi<u>iii1i)lrri ami hlinlr 
uiiKi-iulilloal. Army Avlnllmi Miihrli’l I'mniiuuiil lAMTl. ML l.miln. 
Oliu Mnliilvnoii (ihoiulortl t*in |i** Now Ym h I'Hy. 1,(11 :(, Main . 

tonam’U iiorvin’M |il llailiToi' Y\rmv Ahiimialdim PImil. Murahoo* 
Will. AiriTniiiiiliim rrmiiri’imml iiml Ntimily Ay.imry (AMiM, JnUrl, 
III. 

llulCHVlllo Mftf, ('ll*, liali’Hvllla, Arli. $1 . iri7.n:il>. Ilnlnaui'r llomn. 

ililli'iivllia. AniiTimihlmi I'lui’miiiiriil ami Mniiiily Aifmirv (AM(*l, 

•ulIrvlH Viii’i).* (iiijiiiilmi* C.allf. ? ! . Ifrl.ami. (lidminrr Itoimi. Wmih-' 
InKloti, linl- Aiiiimialll'm I'lm iii riiiriil ami Muii|ily Airi ni'y (AMiM, 
.TalU'l, III. 

WfHlai'u VJyrhli' Cia, Now Vm h I'lfy. f.l'.l, lao, t(i}i, NIKI** \ in n. 
(Imdiari raKliu’riliiit anil nioilmilmi iihiaaimr. Marllin'ton. N.(', 
mill Allnnliiwa* I’a. NIKI’* X Pmlnl (JIIIp'O, llnhitonr, Alu, 


'rl8 II oolt well 'Hliuni aril <'im|i., Iirh<il(, Mhh. Sl*f«n;,,:t(ij», 'I'ninniatDtJmi 
aiiiii'inhili'i' far t rm’I'ii. I lolihanU. Win, Ai iny 'I’aali Anlm 

mallvi! (ii’iirn* (A Ml 'I, Wanni* MIrli. 

• (icncnil Motiii'n, ItanIa Munloa, (^alir. $l*<ill.inin, rmiriirni Han nf 
a vr'4'nh',V Mindy |■l'laT1ata, Aiiiiv Mhnplla I'amianml (AMIM. Kautn- 
villi', AlJi. 

' AV(^(I (Nil'll*, Mh’nlfm'il. (Nmn, H! Jli!'i*niiii. (InmlaatHmi lima' an- 
Kcmhlii'M far Tl’iJ t>nnlm''i far HH I iili'i'rafl. lUralfmil. Armv 
Avlallan ('iinnnaml (AM(H, H(. HhiiIm, Ma, 

■ CmilliieiitMl Maliira, Mmihoimii* d:^(l^lr•*ln'■{l. llmrinr ai'oiihJilloi 

nail rininorUnn 1 rantimlniJmi fnr MUnAt taii1i«, Aiiav Tmil Anta- 
nmllva (N'Mlar lAMlH, Wnnmi* Mhli. 


2-1 WcHtoiii ICItU'lrh', Now Ymli I'liv, S7.’.!H!l,[(nl, NIKM X irnraicU 
aad ili'valaiiiiiaal farllllli M. llni llaiilnn ami WiinJmi llalrm. N.(!, 
ami Allaiilawri, I'li. NIICM X Piniri’l CMIlra* UiMlnima*. Ala, 

• llri'viiU'M INiwacr (’n., Wilmlanlmi, Url. MJHf'.JiM, Malalmnni'r 
firifl ininpoi'l uarvIcoM, Nmillnwrc Ariay Annimnltlmi Plant, I, aw. 
rnhi’i', Kan. 

lloi'luK (Nn, Mialmi. Pa, ?;!.lHin,n:iil. (iiiim>aU hollmiilor rniniianont'* 
ami aiifiomlilli'ii. Ariiiy AvlaHmi (rmnmaml (AMI'l. Ml, !innlr», Mn. 

• Ilvll Uelk'oiik'i’ (Nf., Kmi Wmih, W ami Ml 

Illmlo aarti'mldli'ii far I HI- 1 lalh niilmn, Army AvIiiHmi (’aniiiminl 
(AMH). Ml. t.aniM. Mn. 

• Ikll Utillfoiiti-i' (Ni., Fart Wmlh, Tr^., Wipili ami lorv- 

l(!CH noccf'ntu’v la iirnvlila alri'rafi rmi(|<arirntn iiinl aiiMinnhlio". lar. 

jirfHliirllan iijaaalnir ami Innllnn tn (anlnt lla- l^♦*IU'^’rv irnulir- 
laoal ami I'l’hi'ilnla far HIMK tii'il<'nid»'i a. Annv Avlntlmi Ma^ 
lartol PiiiiimuiMl lAMlH. Ml. I.aain, Mn. 

' HrovlU MfKi Cm, Wnliilaiiy, (Nmii l-l J»ii7./iH|. Hnliiaai'a IIomim. 
Animaiiiilnii PinianiJinanl uml flni'iJv (%’nlm' (AMHI, JiJIal. 111. 

■ Aociiralo Dio (liiHliihc Ca,, (!|*»yrtaml, (thin, Sl,nit7,'/ii'.!. Ihilnanri' 
jtomii. AmmnnliUni Piai'iirmatnl ami Mnnidy Am'nry (AM(H, JiiUrl* 

(Parlor (larlmrolar Dlv. nf Ai’C* lihliiHtrlon* Ml. I.imln, fiil.mm.- 
MM. Oi'ilaanro Ui-mn, Olivolto. Mn. AmmnnlHnn Prni in'ramni ami 
Hiinply AifOiiry lAMH), Jnllnl. III. 

27- Ollii Mnlhlcmiii (lu'iiilral Carii., MiimI Allan, Ml, ?n.Utl DriN 

anaro lliinin ami iiialnlrimtira ami lainiiml fa-rvli'cn. (‘naia"a 
lawn* Iinl. Aminnn Ilian PuHrnunm'nt ami Hu|ii').v Aiioni'V 

(AMO), Jnllol. Ill, 

• Hiiireno Imlu' & Ca,, (Ntlniithla, til. ll.nmi.lM. Warh an I’.iad 
fll. liouln ami Vtrlniiy, III,, I, oral Khmil Omit ml Prajyrt. Ml. 
Olalr Oimiily* 111. KihTlnarr I) hi riot, Ml. l.nnhi. 

28 -Wenlcrn Klcolrlc. Now Ym1< Oily, i|;H,fiHn,.l(M. Dmitnii ntal ili'vrlaM’' 
monl nf llm NIKN y.NlIM MMll-mh'iHi’ iniiniila. Wlilwany, N.,!* 
and Hnnin Maiika, Oalif. NIKK X I'laloat Hillin'. Moihlaaa. Ala. 

20H«xlcr CoiiKlnictlan Om, T*^* |l .2UI,'.l7l. Oaimhiallan 

Alimmnharlr Kn antiy Mattnlala ami Mtrm‘lnir>t VI vain a- 
lon VarllUy at iha Maniimt Hinii’iirraft Onnlar, Olaavwnltr, Tex. 
l^niMmor Dhtrlcl, V'nil Wnrili, 'INx. 
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Hlaliwuy PrinhictH Inc., Kent, Ohio. $1.706, 2;U* Aluminum lioatH 
IV I 1V[ ^ tn i’cilaii i»f hrIilrjoH. Clovolaml, Ohio. Army 

MaUmiy l.nulinuoaL Oijattu' (AMO). ML Lmim. 

'S\j‘Hli>ru Mlvrirh, Nmy YaiU Oily. $1,140,051). Operation of ilia, 
rrnaliuilinn nalin- ami lunfel trark radar. White Sumh Mh»llo 
1 a liar. N.M. NIKK X Proima OlUi-e, HiiritHvlIli*. Ala. 
wi'HUirn l'.U><!lric, Nrw Ym*k Oily. $4, 11(17, 640, OontlniiouH rtfneuveh 
ami ilevalopimml In roiumetloii with the NIKK X OpUen Pru- 
nrain. Kverrtl, Muhm. and Kwujaloiri Inland. NIKV) X Project 
Oilier, nnntnvillr, Ala. 

Hlunfoid lluivoiHlty, Palo Ali«, (Jallf. $1,520,201). lleHenrcli nf 
ailvaaer lafnnimtlmi in'oceimiim. Hlaiifard Uaivondty. Ueforme 
Supply Service, WiudilnKlon, 1>,C. 


llayrima Aninml, lnc„ Akron. Ohio. $2,550,425, MiiJatonanco 
amt imppart nervlreji muha’ iitaadhy eondltimiH, Kavelina, Ohio. 
Ammuaitloa Piarnri’meat & Supply Ammcy (AMC), Jnilel, 111. 
Sperry-Kand. New York Olty. $fl.!iaH.144. OlaHHilkil aimminllieii. 

. . .I'"’ Ammunition Prnimrenieat uml Suiiply Agency 

(AMID, Joliet. Ill, 

-'riilnUid Cliemlrnl Carp,, Hihilol, Pa. S2,!i8!i,645. IllnmiiiatlnK 
idii’llii. MarMhnll, 'I’ex. AinmunlUoii Procuremeat & SupiJy AKoauy 
(AMOK Jnilel, Ml. 

MaHon & llniijfrr On,, lo'xiiiKloa, Ky. $K,;iH7,0l0. Ammimltlon. 
Uiii'linj'toa, Iowa, Anniinnllloa Priu'iirenienl & Smiply AKoncy 
(AM('L Joliet, III 

AIIuh Cliemiral liidtmlrloK, Valley Forms Pa. $4,281,100, lUs 

ni'dvallon oi lln< Vtilunlrer Army AmmnalUon Plant ami miuui*. 
find lire of 'I'N’r. ClmltaiiooKn, 'I'eaa. Ammualliim Proiuiremonl 
ami Supply Ammry (AMO), Jollel, III. 

Day Hi /Im me cm an, hus, Philadelphia. $10,420,527. OluHHifiod 
luninualHon. Texarkuna, Tex. Ainmnnllion Proouremeni & 
Supidy Apeiii'V (AMO), ilolh't, III, 

WcHleni MIccirIr On., Now York City. $1,2!1H,2M. FY 00 treh- 
nleal piihlii’allonu for uao wllli the NlKK IIVKIOULKS ayHlom. 
Ilurllaaloa, N.O. Army Mlindln Ommnarut, lIuiUHviihs Ain. 
Catiu Matilrr lindy, Ine., /tone Oily, Mleh. $11,202,510. Walertnnk 
irallmiS Uene Oily and Sloektoii, Oalif. Army Tank AulamoUvo 
(Nmt«'r (AMAI, WarriHi, Mich. 

Oetiernl Mlrrlrlr, HurHiurltm. Vt, $r>,H2;h644. AlrcrafL mmihltio 
auuK. alrta'afl armuTiieiil pndti and am'lllary hardware. Ai'iny 
Weutniria (Ninmiaad (AMO), Koek hlaml. 111, 

(icnoral IlynamlrH, Ha a Dlefio, Oalif. $2,108,50(1, DoHlKti, fur- 
ainhliiK ami laidallidlmt nf an api'ratimmi TV Hyalein for Lauiicli 
Ouinplex 111*. Kmiai'dy Spaite (Nmh^r, Merritt Tidaad, Flu, Oariaveral 
Dial riel. Oorpji of MaKlmmra, Men'ltt htlaml, Fla. 
lllahway Prndm'tfi, Ims, Kmil, Ohio. $1,7117.004. Almnlnum lioalM 
(n hr miid for the (■re<‘tlim of hrlilact. Olovelaad, Ohio, Army 
MnhllHy I'kjiiiiirmmt OenUu’ (AMO), Kt. TiOuIn, 

MartiM'Mai lotta, (Ir)amlo, '^'la. $2,1117,1)1(1. Oontlnued laatallatiaoa 
of lutidiflral lea kltii In iiiippori of llio PFUSIIINO weapiimi nyHlom. 
Army Mhedle Oomniaml, iriialiivllle, Ala. 


(irhend Pi rr hi Inn, !»«'♦, IJtlh' Falla, N.J. $2,0111,000, Uydranllc 
aelutdlon ayidein for llin PF.USHINll nihmlli? aytiletu. Ollfloa, N.J, 
Army MlM^tlle Oommimd, Umilnvllle, Ala. 

Hr mi lx Ceni., Trlerhoro, N.J. $1,852,2(18. FY 50 eiufitu'erhu? norv- 
h'ea tuv jfuhlaiu'e and ennlnd for the POUHHINO inlHnlle nyaUfin. 
Army Mii"ti)r Oiimmaml, Hnahivilie, Ain. 

Stanford UrHcarrli InKtlliilo, Menlo Park, Oalif. $1,(102,110. Stmllea 
for (he aad-nilnulla mlMMlle aytdein. NIKFi Project Ollleo, llimtn* 
vllUs Ala. 


lleiilroM Hawaii, Ltd,, llotioliiln. $11,8511,247, NIICK X raaKo iiuii- 
purl. Kwajaleln. NIKK X Project omee. Hnnhiville, Ala. 
AVON (’nrp., Illeliinoitil, lad. $1.1175,101. Ihnnh parU. Ammnni- 
lina i'i'iirnr<'nu'al & Sn(»ply Aip'ney (AMO I, Jeihd, 111, 
(lali'riilltar Traci nr On,, Peorlo, 111. $4,505,1120. Tracdorn. Decatur, 
111, Army Mohlllty I'hpdpniont Oealer (AMO), St. Lonlii. 

Phllro (’nrp.. Newport Hrm'li, Oalif. $2,000,1100. 81111,1,01, Amt 
inhoiile ayalmn leal, (ninlinnent. Iioii Anitnlon Procuroment Dintrlcl, 
Piouahuia, Oalif. 

Hriilon Oni'p*. Troy, Midi, $1,110,100. Mnilldeallori Itlla fui; tlm 
ilAWK ioiuli'v traaniMn'tin'. Troy and DetroU, Mleh, Army lank 
Aidonmtlvi’ Oenler (AMO), Warren, Midi. 

Sperry -Hand Onip„ Salt Lnko 01 ty. $4.(104,804. Piodiitl and 
pruihiellon eanliieerinK nervlcea for HKIUIVIANT jnhnillo Hyideni. 
Sun Framiiini Pi'orni'einml DhL, Oakland, Oalif. 
Marlln-MarleHa, OHaadn, Fla. $17,420,057. Oontlmicil emTinoerlan 

port for the PKUSIIINd weapoim (iyatem. Army Mliaille Com- 

iiiaiid, lterhdoi,e Ariieiial, Ala. 


Fhhcr Olu'iulcal On., New York Oily. $1,021,740. Olioni leal aifont 
OH I, n riot coatrul iiKonl. (I rout MemlowH, N.J. ImUp/woiuI 
Aruetuil, Kditi'wonil, Md, 

OlHcn nr<ri*, IiU'., lIo))oken. N.J. $1.2(17,1188. ProJ<)elilo annembly 
pa rill. 1,0' 1 1, N.J. New York Proenroment DIhL New York City. 
VhiNlern Tool and MfK. On*. Hellovlllo, N,J, $1,005,057 Projectile 
aniMinhly piirlii. New York Proimrement Dint., New York IJty. 
Htmoral Mnlora. DoU'tili. Mkh. $1,582,485. PhaHo HI 
for two innntha of the (hfidna nml development of tl'o 
FUN Main Hnlllo Tunic, MHwankee, Win, Army lank Anto- 
mollve Collier (AMCl, Warren, Mich. 

Hell HcUrnpkr Cm, Fart Worlli, Tex. $2,552,(100. MncUtno toolB 
III laiiiport of the Nil 1 Ildlroptor imiKram. Amy Avialhm 
Muieriel Command (AMO, St. Lanin. 

HuH Hellrnpicr Cn., Fart F(*rth. Tex, $0,831.08(1, TraimmlH^B I on 
aNiienihlleit for Ull I luJlcoiderH. Army Aviation MalorkI Com- 
iniuid lAMC), Ht, Lmdn, 

■KftlKer J«ep CoiPm Toledo, Ohit*. $4(1,045,847, Z>/j-lon tracks 
Smith Ihmd, Iiid, Army Mobility Command (AMC). Warren, 
Mich. 
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— Continental Motors, Muskegon, Mich. $14,939,440. Multi-fuel on- 
filnea. Army Mobility Command (AMO). Warren, Mich. 
—Chrysler Corp-, Rock Island. lU. $29,691,812. M60A1 tanks with 
concurrent rernir parts. Centerline, Mich, Eynon, Pa and 
Dayton, Ohio. Army Weapons Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111. 
—Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. $26,016,920, Vt-ton truckn. 
Highland Park, Mich. Army Mobility Command (AMC), Warren. 
Mich. 

E. I. DuPont DeNcmoiirs. Inc,, Wllmliiffton, Del. $2,182,867. 

Trinitrotoluene (TNT). Barksdale, Win. Ammunition Supply & 
Procurement Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 

—Emerson Electric, St. Louis. $2,771,600. Armament aub -systems 
for helicopters and Inspection and teat equipment. Army Wea- 
pons Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111. 

—Standard Container, Inc. Montclair, N. J. $1,780,672. Ammuni- 
tion boxes, Homeravlllo, Ga. Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia. 

— R. G. LeTourneau, Long View, Tox, $0,129,696. Production equip- 
ment to be inatalled in the LeTourncan Plant, Long^ View, Tex. 
Ammunition Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, III. 
— Martin-Marietta, Orlando, Fla. $1,702,092. Ordnnnco comiionentn. 
Ammunitions Procurement & Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 111. 


NAVY 

1 — ZcIIdf Corp., Deftlance, Ohio. $1,001,036. MK 12 projcctllen. 
$3,032,526. MK 13 projectiles. Doftance. Navy Shipa Parts Con- 
trol Center, Meehanicaburg, Pa. 

— United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Dlv., E. Hartford, Comi. 
$1,433,767. Spars parts for J-62 jot engines. Nnvy Aviation 
Supply OfiUce, Philadelphia. 

—United Aircraft, Sikorsky Aircraft Div., Stratford, Conn. 
$37,643,400. CH-*S3A helicopters. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Flschback & Moore, Inc,, F.M. System Co. dlv., DnllnB, Tex, 
$1,898,748. Central command and control systems, and data trans- 
mission and communication systeniB for use in the Navy Tac- 
tical Dnla System. Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C, 

2— General Electric, Cincinnati. $1,630,970, Spare parts to support 
the jet engines used on RA-6 and F4B aircraft. Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philadelphia, 

— Lansdownc Steel and Iron Co., Morion, Pa. $1,831,833. 6-lnch 
projectiles. Navy Ships Paris Control Center, Mechanicsburg, Pn. 

8 — Aerojet General Corp., Downey, Calif, $2,269,848. Design and 
development work on a classified project. Navy Purchasing Offlco, 
Los Angeles. 

7— Sperry Rand Corp.* UNIVAC Dlv., St, Paul, Minn. $1,942,336, 
AntLsubmarIne warfare ship command and control systein 
jmalysis, design and computer programing, and asHoclatcd teeh- 
nlcal data and technical report. San Diego, Calif., St. Paul, 
Minn., and aboard various naval ships. Bureau of Ships. 

8 — Emerson Electric, St. Louis, $3,316,600. Radar receiving units 
(AN /APR-1 9) for F-4B aircraft. Navy Purchasing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 

— Cameron Iron Works, Houston, Tex, $1,016,020. Guided mlBslIe 
booster s, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Collins Radio Co., Dallas, Tex. $6,027,681, Communications 
equipment. Richardson, Tox. and Cedar Rapids, Town. Marino 
Corps. 

9— May Aluminum, Inc,, El Campo, Tox. $2,260,000. Aluminum air- 
field mntting. Naval Air Engineering Center, Philadelphia, 

— Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Sales, Oakland, Calif. $1,390,800. 
Airfield matting. Hnlethorpe, Md, Naval Air Engineering 
Center, Philadelphia. 

— United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $40,097,808. JB2-P-8A en- 
gines. $70,093,200. TF30'P-6 engines, Bureau of Naval Weaponn. 

10 — Laboratory for Electronics, Boston, Mass, $3,838,912, Electronic 
altlmoters for TA-4E. A-6 and C-’2 aircraft. Danvora, Masa. 
Navy Purchasing Office, Washington, D.C. 

18 — Washington Aluminum Co., Baltimore. $2,785,028. Pallet and mat 
assemblies for use with Short Airfield Tactical System (SATS), 
Enterprise, Ala, Naval Aviation Engincoring Center, 

Philadelphia. 

—United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn, $3,708,048. TF8S-P-11A en- 
gines for Air Force aircraft. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— U.S. Steel, Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,286,200. Acquisition and Installa- 
tion of equipment for production of ordnance Itema at McKoob- 
port. Pa. Bureau of Nava! Weapons. 

-Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co„ Akron, Ohio, $1,350,673. Tires for 
F-4 aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply Office, Pli 11 add phi a. 

—Whittaker Corp,, Denver, Colo, $1,642,608, Bnlterles for the 
MIC 37 torpedo. Nnvy Purchasing Office, Wash. P.O. 

16 — Guy F, Atkinson Co,, Long Beach. Cnllf. $1,098,000, Conatruction 
of berthing fnclUtIcs at tho Naval Electronics Laboratory, 
San Diego, Calif, Southwest Div,, Bureau of Yards and Dockfl. 

— Anthony Co,, Streator, lU. $1,428,336. Diesel cranes, Marino 
Corps. 

16— Dyson & Co„ Pcnancola. Fla. $1,854,882, Constrtictlon of an 
avionics repair shop at Pensacola Naval Alv Station. Director, 
Southeast Dlv., Bureau of Yards & Docks, 

17 — RCA, Camden, N.J, $2,412,862. Airborne radio receiving sots and 
related equipment, Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—WestlnghnuBc Electric, Landsdowne, Md. $14,702,000. Mr<48 tor- 
pedoes, Baltimore. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—Boeing Co,, Morton, Pa. $10,740,000, UH/CH-46A hoUcoptora. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

20— Baificld Industries, Lob Angeles. $17,088,130, Bomb fins. Shvovo- 
port, Ln. Naval Ordnance Plant, Louisville, Ky, 

— Stepfer & Sons, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y, $9,670,769, Bomb fine. Naval 
rdnance Plant, LoulsviUe, Ky. 


21 — Paacoe Steel Corp., Pomona, Calif, $1,073,679. Pontoons and 
necessary acccssorica and fittings for construction of ramps and 
barges at Point Hueneme, Calif. Pomona. Navy Purchasing 
Office. Los Angeles. 

— Mclpar, Inc., Falls Church, Va. $4,662,600. ClasBiflod electronic 
enuipment. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Iluyck Corp., Huntington Station, N.Y, $1,466,460. Computer dli- 
play sets. Navy Purchasing Office, Wash., D.C, 

23— ITT Gilfillan, Inc., Los Angelos. $6,083,054. Radar equipment 
for installation aboard various naval ships. Bureau of Ships. 

— Stewnrt-Warncr Corp., Chicago. $1,199,958. Components of radar 
Beta (AN/APG 63A) for TA4E aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia. 

24 — Sperry-Raitd Corp., Long Island, N.Y, $1,068,838, Shipboard gun 
fire control system components and related equipment. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, 

27 — General Precision, Inc., Little Falls, N.J. $1,043,760, Spare parts 
for the AN/ASN-41 nnvigation system used on A-4E aircraft 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

— Lockheed Missiles & Space Co., Sunnyvale, Calif, $1,839,909 and 
$1,308,672. Tool i*etontlon program and POLARIS surface sup- 
port equipment, Sunnyvale. Special Projects Office. 

28 — Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, Oalif, $35,256,030. ProdiicUo-n 
of TA-4E aii’craft. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

— Burrmann Construction Co,, Chula Vista, Cnllf. $1,066,280. Cen- 
atruction of a submarine pier facility at tho Public Works Center, 
Naval Submarine Support Facility, Ballast Point, Calif. 3an 
Dlogo. Director, Southwest Dlv., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

29— Aluminum Company of Aiuerlcn, Pittsburgh, Pa. $1,632,000. Alumi- 
num mat extrusions for airfield matting, Navy Air Engineering 
Center, Philadelphia, 

30— General DynamicB, Pomona, Cnllf. $2,065,208, Retrofit change.^ 
for TERRIER and TARTAR missiles. Bureau of Naval Weapon?. 


AIR FORCE 


1 — Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Ga, $0,600,000. Production of HC-180 
nnd EC-130 aircraft and related equipment. Marietta. AevonauUcal 
Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wright-P alter son AFB, Ohio, 

— Bcndlx Corp,, Teterhoro, N,J. $1,312,380, Gyroscopes, nmplfilicr^a 
and related ground equipment for T-88 aircraft. Aeronautical 
Systems Dlv, (AFSC), Wrlght-Pattorson AFB, Ohio. 

— Gonerni Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $27,000,000. ProcUiclIon of J-79 
engines. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wrlghl- 
Pattoraon AFB, Ohio, 

— McDonnell Aircraft, St. Louis. $4,000,000. Work on an cnglaeeT- 
ing study for the GEMINI portion of tho Manned Orbiting Lab- 
oratory Program, St. Loula. Space Systems Dlv, (APSC), Los 
Angeles. 

—General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,076,000. Engine development 
for C-6A aircraft. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), 
Wrlght-Pattorson AFB, Ohio, 

—United Aircraft, B. Hartford. Conn. $8,000,000. Development work 
on propulaion sy stoma applicable to a hlgh-Bpeed advanced: manned 
atratcglc aircraft. E. Hartford. Aoronnutlcal Systems Div, (AFSCL 
Wrlght-Pattetrson AFB, Ohio. 

—Spar (on Electronics, Jackson, Mich. $1,078,262. Aircraft NnviRntlon 
Equipment, Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wrlght-P alter son 
AFD, Ohio, 

— Schenuit Rubber Co., Baltimore, $1,022,250. Production of 
B-B2 aircraft tiros. Baltimore, Ogdon Air Materiel Area (APLC), 


Hill AFB, Utah. 

— AVCO Corp., Wilmington, Mass. $1,000,000, Work on rc-onlry 
Byatcma. Wilmington. Ballistic Systems Dlv, (APSC), Norton 
AFD, Calif, 

2_-nii^hc8 Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif. $4,391,950, Mod! fie at Ion of 
MINUTEMAN mtaaUo teat equipment. Culver City. MIdcllelown 
Air Materiel Area (AFLG), Olmstoad AFB. Pn, 

8— Stanley Aviation Corp., Denver, Colo. $1,060,760. ProducUon of 
aircraft escape system kits, Sacramento Air Materiel Area (ArLCp, 
McClellan AFB, Calif, 


— System Development Corp,, Santa Monica, Calif, $14,203,400. Up- 
grading of the Air DefouBo Command and Control System, Santa 
Monica, Electronic Systems Dlv. (APSC), L. G, HanBCom Field, 


Maas, 


7— American Air Filter Co., St, Louis. $2,669,000. Manufacture and 
installation of an environmental control syatem for MINUTEMAN 
Squadron 20. St, Louis and Great Falls, Mont, Bnllistic Syatems 
Div. (AFSC). Norton AFB, Calif. 

8 — Glaitxrlni Controls Corp., Fairfield, N.J, $1,881,133. Plight data 
recording systems. Aeronautical Sy sterna Dlv, (AFSC), Wrlgnt- 
Pattoraon AFB, Ohio. 


—Bcndlx Corp., Teterboro, N.J. $1,531,196. F-4 aircraft armament 
aystems. Aeronautical Systems Dlv. (AFSC), Wrlght-Pattersorn 
AFB, Ohio, 

— American Electric, Inc,, Paramount, Cnllf, $3, 068, 000. Oriinjinc* 
items. El Cajon and Paramount, Calif, Ogdon Air Materiel Area 
(AFLC), Hin AFB, Utah. 

0 — Booing Co., Wichita, Kan. $8,080,000, Modification kUs for B-SS 
aircraft, Oklnhoinn City Ah’ Materiel Area (AFLO), Tinker AFB, 
Okln, 


10 — Stromborg-Carlson Corp., Rochostor, N.Y, $1,468,927, A 2000-liirLe, 
a 2600-!lno and throe lOOfl-llne tolepbono central offices. Acra>- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrlght-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Alvcy-Fcrgusion Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,680,000. Fnbi’Jcntlon, In- 
atallntlon and teat of air terminal automatic cargo handling 
equipment, Aeronautical Systems Dlv, (AFSC), WrSght-Patterion 
AFB, Ohio, 
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— Locifliccti Aircraft, Mai'lettn^ Ga. $4,400,000, Proi-uromeat of 
C-130K aircraft. Aeroniuitical Syatems Div. (AFSC), Wright- 
rattci'Boa AFB, Ohio* 

— Ryan Aeronautical Co.t San Diego, Calif. $2. 3^0, 000. Target (Iroaen 
and related enuipmont, San Diego. Aeronautical SyBtemB Div, 
(AFSCj, Wright- PnttefBon AFB. Ohio. 

— (Jeiieral Dynamics, San Diego, Calif. $4,100,000. Procurement of 
ATLAS/AGKNA space booster b. Aeronmitleal Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wriglit-Patteiflon AFB. Ohio. 

13 — North American Aviation, Anaheim, Calif. $1,B3[>,H41. Repair, 
maintenance and overhaul of airborne guidance and control sys- 
tems nnd groLiiul support equipment for the MINUTEMAN 
weapon system. Ogden Air Material Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, 
Utah. 

— Sylvania Electric Products, Mountain View, Calif, $3,000,000. 
Preciiromeni of security subsyBtema for MINUTEMAN wings 11 
and III. Bnllistic Syatemfl Div. (AFSC), Norton AFD, Calif. 

— General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,075,000. Development worh 
on GDiRlncB far C-BA aircraft, Arconnuticul Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wrighl-Pattcrson AFB, Ohio. 

14 — Tclcdyiic, Inc., Cardona, Calif. $1,084,920 Hydraulic test stands. 
Aevoiinulicnl Syslcms Div. (AFSC), Wright^Pattersoa AFB, Ohio, 

15— Inloriiationnl Harvester, San Diego, Calif. $1,224,000, Auxiliary 
gas turbine power units for (^H-nlrcraft. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div, (AFSC)), Wright-P utter son AFIi, Ohio. 

— Hercules Powder Co,, Wilmington, Del, $1,000,000, DoUvery of 
flight con figuration motors for the second stage of the ATHENA. 
BacchUH, UUih, lialllBtic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 
Calif. 


16 — Northrop Corp., Hawtiiorno, Cnllf. $1,749,060. Spare parts for 
F-6 aircraft. San Antonio Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Kelly 
AFB, Tex. 

— IloGlng Co., Seattle, Wash, $2,328,240. Engine component improve- 
ment for Nnvy helicopters. Aeronautical Systems Dtv, (AFSC), 
Wrlght-PatlorHon AFB, Ohio, 


L7— Gfiucrnl Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,975,000. Development worlt 
on engines for C-BA aircraft. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wiiglit-PatLorson AFB, Ohio. 


2.0 — Halt Brnliicrs, Stockton, Calif. $1,110,914, Generator sots and 
related spare parts, Stockton. Sacramento Air Materiel Aron 
(AFLC). McClellan AFB, Cnilf, 

— Gcnornl Motors, IndianapoliH, Ind, $8,500,000. Development of 
advanced T"60 aircraft engines. Aei-onautlcal Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

—Mitre Corp., Bedford, Maas. $8,150,000. Research nnd development 
for system ongl neoring and technical direction In the field of 
command and control systema. Arlington, Va. and Bedford. Elec- 
tron In Systems Div, (AFSC), L. Q. Hanscom Field, Mass, 


21 — Genorn! Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio, $9,751,108. Suppu3‘t of B-T’O 
flight lest program, Aoi'onnutical Systems Div. (AFSC). Wrlght- 
PntterKon AFB, Ohio. 

—Northrop Corp«» Hawthorne, Onlif. $11,600,000 nnd $1,360,00(1, 
Production of T-30 aircraft nnd production of F-5 aircraft com- 
ponents. Aoronniitlcal Systems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pnlterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

— Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del, $18,975,000. Production 
of stage ni MINUTEMAN mlasllo motors. Magna. Utah. Ballistic 
Systems Div. (AFSC). Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Cyro-aonIcB, Inc., Torrance, Calif, $1,017,654. Modification of li- 
quid oxygon /nitrogen mobile generating plants. Snn Antonio Aii* 
Materiel Aren (AFLC), Kelly AFB, Tex. 


23 — Boeing Co., WlchlU. Kim. $1,000,000. Modification of D"ri2 bomb 
bays, Oklahoma City Air Materiel Ai’ca (AFLC), Tinker AFB, 
Okln. 


24— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,920,479. Production of MARK 
11-A re-entry vehicles, Stratfoixl, Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC). 
Norton AFB, Cnilf. 


27--niirrough8 Corp., Paoll, Pa. $1,175,000. Maintenance and supply 
»in>]>ort for a radar course directing system. Radma*, Pa. Elec- 
tronic SysiomH Div. (AFSC), L. G, Hnnscom Field, Mass, 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Marietta, Ga. $2,000,000. Production of C-130 
aircraft and related equipment. Aei’onautical Syatoms Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Pnttorson AFB, Ohio, 

— Phllco Corp., Pnlo AUo, Calif., $3,000,000. Work on a Batolllte 
network Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los Angelos. 


28 — Gootlyetir Aerospace Corp,, Litchfield Park, Ariz, $3,406,330. Pro- 
duction of rndfif mapping equipment, Aei’onautlcal Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB. Ohio. 

— I.n.M., Washington, D.C, $1,303,180. Electronic data processing 
eomiioneats. Poughkeepsie, N.Y, 2760th Air Bnso Wing Headquar- 
tors (AFLC), Wrlglit-Pnttorson AFB, Ohio. 


20— Thlokol Chemicnl Corp., Huntsville, Ala. $1,662,000. Work on a 
solid fuel roeket program. Air Force Flight Testing Center, Ed- 
wards AFB. Cftllf. ...v , , 

— Lockheed Aircraft, Ontario, Cftllf. $2,186,814. Modification, in- 
Hpccllon and repair of P-lOl aircraft. Lake Charles, La,, On- 
tario and lUirbiink, Calif. Ogden Air Mntoviol Aren (AFLC), Hill 
AFD. Utah, , ... 

— Bcndlx C)orp.» Tetovboro, K.J, $2,107,200. Production of electronic 
cqulpmcnl for C-d41 aircraft. Tetorboi-o, N.J. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div, (AFSC), Wrigbt-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 


— ■Atlantic Rcacni’ch Corp«, Duarte, Calif, $4,073,000. Development 
of special tost vehicles for re-entry vehicle systems. BnlUstics 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Norton, AFB, Calif. 

—Hoeing Co., Wichita, Kan, $12,000,000. Fatigue testing program 
for D-52 aircraft, Oklahoma City Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Okla. 

•““Sylvania Electric Products, Waltham, Mass. $5,076,600. Fabrica- 
tion of the medium frequency antenna subsystem for the sixth 
MINUTEMAN wing. Waltham and Needham. Mass, and Buffalo, 
N.y. BalUalic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB, Calif. 


AFSC Establishes Long 
Line System Program Office 

A Long Lilies Communications System Program Office 
(SPO) has been formed within the Eleetromc Systems 
Division, of the Air Force Systems Coiiimanci^ located 
at L. G. Hanacom Field, Bedford, Mass. Lieutenant 
Colonel Garland B. Hilton has been named Long Lines 
Systems Program Director (SPD). 

The Long Lines SPO ties together the following wide- 
band systems being implemented to meet the Defense 
Communications Agency’s requirements: 484N Pacific Area 
Communications, 486L MediteiTanean Communications, 
489L Northern Area Communications and 49 OL Autovon 
Switches. 

Six divisi( 3 ns within the SPO will be headed by the 
following: Lieutenant Colonel Ernst E. Jahnke, Program 
Control; Mr. Robert R. Foley, Configuration Management; 
Lieutenant Colonel A, A. Masters, Engineering; Major 
Herbert J. Marker, Procurement and Production; Mr. 
Louis A, Robert, Support Management; and Lieutenant 
Colonel Veiiion M. Smith, Test and Deployment. Mr. 
(George W. Moulton is the Technical Director for the SPO. 

Also involved, for engineering consultations when re- 
quired is the Systems Command's Rome Air Development 
Center, GrUTiss AFB, N, Y. 

Under the direction of the Long Lines SPO are more 
than one quarter billion dollars in contracts for communi- 
cations that will link more than 400 bases in the Pacific, 
Atlantic and European areas, The Mediterranean System 
alone will stretch more than 2,800 miles. 


MSTS to Charter 

New Roll-on/Roll-off Cargo Ships 

The Military Sen Transportation Service (MSTS) plans 
to charter a new design roll-on/roll-ofF cargo ship to 
be financed and constructed by commercial maritime 
interests. 

Both the consti*uction and the chaHer result from an 
MSTS authorization to engage a commercial operator 
willing to construct a gas-turbine roll- on/r oil -oiT cargo 
ship in exchange for an initial seven-year charter. A 
second stipulation to the authorization was that the 
charter cost of such a ship be no more than comparable 
service from conventional ships. 

The best offer meeting these conditions, made in re- 
sponse to an invitation to submit offers extended through- 
out the maritime industry by MSTS, was submitted by 
American Export Isbrandsten Lines, New York, in a 
joint venture with Sun Shipbuilding and Drydock Co,, 
Chester, Pa. 

The ship to be used by MSTS foi* point-to-point trans- 
portation of vehicular cargo will be powered by two 
“off-the-shelf” aircraft type turbojet engines and is de- 
signed for speeds of more than 26 knots. Propulsion ^vill 
be accomplished by converting thmst from the tubojets 
to shaft power by means of an intermediate “free" tur- 
bine stage connected to the propeller shaft. 

The ship will be the first of its kind to be designed 
and constructed by a commercial owner for use in off- 
shore trade under United States flag. It will have a 
length of 672 feet, a beam of 91 feet and a displacement 
of 24,500 tons. Completion is scheduled for late 1967. Sun 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company will construct the 
ship at an estimated cost of $20,000,000. 

MSTS cuirently operates three other roll-on /roll-off 
ships, the USNS COMET, the USNS TAURUS and the 
MOTS-chartered SS TRANSGLOBE, all conventionally 
powered. A fourth roll-on/roll-off ship, the USNS SEA 
LIFT, also conventionally powered, is now under con- 
struction and ia expected to enter MSTS sei’vice in 1966. 
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Labor Surplus Awards 
Steady Despite Area Decline 


Ogden AMA 
Assumes Management 
of Minuteman I 


Department of Defense prime contract awards to labor surplus 
area firms during FY 1965 amounted to $3.8 billion, or approxi- 
mately 16 per cent of total awards of $24.3 billion. 

During this period, the number of major labor market ai’eas 
which were classified by the Secretary of Labor as having* a "sub- 
stantial labor surplus” declined considerably. These are the areas 
with the highest potential for Defense contract aAvards, At the 
beginning of the fiscal year, 35 major labor market areas and 14 
large cities were so classified, compared with a year-end total of 
21 major areas and five large cities. Considering this drop of 14 
major areas and the single addition among large cities, the awards 
to firms in labor surplus areas remained remarkably steady. They 
decreased only fractionally from 16.3 per cent in FY 1964. The 
16 per cent proportion of awards compares favorably with the 
15.3 per cent in 1963, when the number of major areas was higher, 
ranging between 48 and 39 during the year. 

This drop in major labor surplus areas having substantial labor 
surplus continues the favorable downward trend dating from March 
1961, when a high of 101 major areas were classified as either “per- 
sistent and substantial” or “substantial” labor surplus areas. 

The improvement in the major areas is paralleled by the situa- 
tion for the “small” and “very small” areas designated by the 
Department of Labor which, together, form the entire labor sur- 
plus area group. During FY 1966, the number of small areas 
declined from 147 to 96 and the number of very small areas was 
reduced from 630 to 428. 

The fact that awards to firms in labor surplus ai*eas have re- 
mained consistent speaks well of the ability of such firms to 
compete for and win, awards when they submit bids or proposals 
to make necessary items to support our military forces. They have 
utilized the services made available to them through the six 
programs of the Directorate for Small Business and Economic 
Utilization Policy, in the Ofiice of the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Installation & Logistics), and the specialists assigned to the 
Military Departments in the field. 


The Ogden Air Mnlerid 
Area (AMA) of the Air Force 
Logistics Command has assume! 
complete logistics management 
responsibilities for the Minute- 
man I missile force. 

Ogdon AMA has handled log- 
istic support, consisting of 
transportation, supply ani 
maintenance, of Mimitenmu I 
since the first unit wa.s tunioi 
over to SAC as an opovaiion'i! 
weapon in October 19(12. 

The new responsibilitio.s in- 
clude solving hardware iirobloms 
by Odgon AMA engineers, pro- 
curement of all supplic.s an'i 
services needed for .support ci 
the Minuteman I force, invc.-ili- 
gation of safety problems, vr 
cording and scheduling the in- 
stallation of hardware inl^llrov^ 
ments and budgeting and iJirc- 
gramming for support of Ik 
weapon throughout the re- 
mainder of its operational life. 

The Air Force System Com- 
mand’s Ballistic Systems Divi- 
sion at Norton AFB, Cidif., 
previously had these responsi- 
bilities and will retain them for 
the Minuteman 11 program imiil 
it is completed. i 

The Minuteman I force newj 
encompasses 800 missiles located \ 
in five wings operated by tlie. 
Strategic Air Command. 
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It's a Helicopter War 






Unclassified 1966 Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry Scheduled by DOD 

Deputy Secretary of Defense Cyrus R. Vance has announced 
that DOD will conduct a new series of unclassified I’egional Ad- 
vanced Planning Briefings for Indush’y in 1966. These briefings, 
sponsored jointly by DOD and the National Security Industrial 
Association, will be held in the following metropolitan ai'eas on the 
dates indicated: 

Boston March 3-4 Atlanta March 9-10 

St Louis March 16-17 San Francisco April 12—13 

Washington, D.C April 27-28 

Similar in purpose and scope to the briefings conducted in March 
and April of this year, the briefings will be designed to provide 
management and labor with an up-to-date DOD-wide picture of 
long range development needs, and to assist industry in planning 
for and seeking Defense conti’acts. 

Defense contractors are again being invited to display their man- 
agement improvement ideas and achievements. The exhibit of 
efficiencies instituted by defense industry was a highlight of the 
first series of briefings. Additionally, the DOD procurement coun- 
seling service will be offered in an area adjacent to the presenta- 
tions during each of the two-day sessions. 

Invitations to the briefings and local arrangements in the cities 
to be visited will be handled by NSIA Washington headquarters, 
its city chapters and sponsoring industries. 
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Facts on SEALAB 1 1 

SEALAB II, the longest deep-diving experiment ever performed, 
was completed Oct. 12. During the test 28 men, divided into three 
teams, lived at a depth of 206 feet for a total of 45 days. 

The experiment utilized a new technique called saturation diving, 
which means that the divers’ bodies became saturated with high 
pressure gas enabling them to live on the ocean floor for long 
periods of time. The pressure inside the diver's bodies matched 
the pressure of the water through which they traveled. The satura- 
tion diving technique also included a long and precisely controlled 
rate of return to the surface. 

SEALAB II demonstrated new ways in which the Continental 
Shelves can be explored and exploited. The shelves are shallow 
underwater extensions of the continent which hold great potential 
in terms of food, minerals and ocean by-products. 

In addition to proving the central thesis of the experiment, i.e., 
that men can live and work on the ocean bottom, SEALAB II 
operations: 

• Demonstrated new salvage techniques. 

• Demonstrated the ability of sea animals to be companions and 
assistants to man’s underwater endeavors. 

• Obtained, for the first time, numerical data on human per- 
foi'mance while working in cold, dark water under operational 
conditions. 

• Proved to oceanographers and biologists the value of under- 
water living. A large amount of data on marine life and ocean 

weather were obtained. 

• Demonstrated that small gi’oups of men can live together under 
hazardous conditions for long periods of time without friction if 
they are carefully selected on the basis of ability and job per- 
formance. 
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The Chon ging Army 

by 

Maj* Gen. Michael S. Davison, USA 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Force Development 
Department of the Army 


Any Army which stands still cannot 
survive. Unless a constant stream of 
new ideas coupled with technological 
progress meshes into the Army, obso- 
lescjsnco sets in. It is especially vital 
during these days of constant tu inn oil 
and crisis that we continue to develop 
modern and up-to-date doctrine and 
systems. 

This year we have introduced a 
new Army Concept Program, Par- 
sighted concepts that look 20 years 
into the future assure a foundation 
for effective materiel development. 
The Army of the near future is large- 
ly determined by weapons and sys- 
tems under development. Neverthe- 
less, there are future goals sought by 
the Army that are not constrained 
by current and near-term equipment. 
The Army Concept Program is de- 
signed as a management instrument 
to assure the orderly, coordinated 
achievement of those goals. 

But how do we deal with the imme- 
diate situation at hand such as the 
struggle in Vietnam? We have, in 
that country, a team with the appro- 
priate name ACTIV which stands 
for *'Army Concept Team in Viet- 
nam. This team is stationed there 
as an element of the Joint Research 
and Test Activity. ACTIV evaluates 
Army concepts, doctrine and materiel 
and recommends improvements to in- 
crease the combat effectiveness of 
both United States and Vietnamese 
forces. 

ACTIV reports are not based upon 
dreams <and assumptions from ivory 
towers » but upon x'eliable data ob- 
tained by direct observation of com- 
bat operations. These data are ana- 
lyzed and evaluated and are then 
HI " reported, with appropriate recom- 
S mondations, to the Army and De- 
partment of Defense decision makers. 
^ In addition, ACTIV formal reports 
are sent to the Defense Documenta- 
tion Center, Cameron Station, Va., 
whore they are available to other 
Government agencies and to civilian 
organizations who have the proper 
security clearance and can establish 
a neod-to-know. 

t The early ACTIV reports were in- 
strumental in proving the operational 
effectiveness of helicopters in Viet- 
nam. Some significant early findings, 
verified by experience, were that 
suppressive fires from escoiiis signifi- 
cantly reduced the number of hits on 
escorted helicopters and that armed 
escort helicopters can operate effec- 
tively in a counterinsurgency environ- 
ment like that prevailing in Vietnam, 


Other ACTIV findings are that the 
Caribou airplane proved well suited 
for the Army^s forward area support 
needs. Its short takeoff and landing 
capability permits regular use of 
short, rough, unimproved airfields, 
the only fields available to many units 
in Vietnam. 

ACTIV has also shown that the 
Mohawk aircraft can provide timely, 
high quality target information of 
significant value, 

The large buildup of Army air- 
craft occurring now in Vietnam is, in 
part, a tribute to the pioneer work 
done by ACTIV in Vietnam over two 
years ago. 

In the area of ground operations, 
ACTIV evaluation of the M-113 
troop carrier established that it could 
be effectively employed in the diffi- 
cult terrain of Vietnam. 

Other facets of the Vietnamese 
operation, including logistics, are un- 
der continuous scrutiny by ACTIV. 

We try to react rapidly to requests 
for materiel from Vietnam by a pro- 
cedure permitting Army component 
commanders to place requirements for 
non-standard materiel direct to Aimy 
headquarters. 

We then take action in coordination 
with the Army staff to get the mate- 
riel into the hands of the troops in 
the shortest possible time. In some 



Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Force Development Major General 
Michael S. Davison is responsible to 
the Army Chief of Staff for develop- 
ment of doctrine, systems and units 
required to maintain a flexible, 
trained force structure in the Army. 
General Davison is a former Chief of 
Staff of the V U, S. Corps in Ger- 
many and Commandant of Cadets at 
the U« S. Military Academy. 


cases, years have been chopped off the 
routine procurement time. Some ex- 
amples of equipment sent to Vietnam 
in quantity under these direct action 
procedures are: crew protection kits 
for AiTuy aircraft, body armor for 
combat troops, weapons of several 
types, cargo and fuel handling equip- 
ment and radios for Army aircraft. 

Ambush from the cover of heavy 
vegetation along roads, power lines 
and canals in Vietnam has been a 
favorite and effective Viet Cong tac- 
tic, which at one time took a heavy 
toll of casualties. The use of chemical 
defoliants to open up many areas has 
resulted in a marked decrease in these 
ambushes. 

Chemical defoliation of jungle areas 
at first presented difficulties. This was 
a new problem, and some of the ini- 
tial efforts were not too effective. 
However, needed equipment, such as 
special sprayers, was rapidly devel- 
oped along with the acquisition of 
better knowledge of the type and 
amounts of chemicals needed and the 
best time of the year to use them. 
Spraying is now accomplished effec- 
tively and rapidly both from the air 
and on the ground. 

Use of the defoliants has resulted 
in additional unexpected success, 
which so often happens with military 
developments. Vietnamese farmers are 
now harvesting the defoliated trees 
and using the wood for fuel. Pre- 
viously, they were afraid to enter the 
jungle because of the Viet Cong. Also, 
the land can be cultivated after the 
wood has been cut, 

Riot control agents, such as tear 
gas, have promising prospects for the 
clearing of tunnels and fiushiTig Viet 
Cong from other hiding places. The 
Viet Cong’s ruthless use of women 
and children as shields gives them an 
advantage on which they capitalize to 
the limit. In these cases, harmless 
tear gases are far preferable to bul- 
lets and grenades. 

The major responsibility of the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Force Development (ACSFOR) is 
providing General Westmoreland the 
Army forces he needs in Vietnam, 
This has been accomplished quite 
successfully. 

On Juy 14, Defense Secretary Mc- 
Namara went on a five-day fact-find- 
ing trip to Vietnam. On July 28, the 
President addressed the nation and 
announced U.S. forces would be in- 
creased in Vietnam by 125,000 men. 
The next day, the First Brigade of 
the 101st Airborne Division arrived 
in Vietnam. On Sept. 14 the First 
Cavalry Division was in the country 
and, in early October, the rest of the 
First Infantry Division arrived. One 
brigade of this division arrived in 
Vietnam in mid-July. These are ma- 
jor units. When we consider the 
entire spectrum of units ranging from 
divisions to small detachments, wo 
have sent over 400 units to Vietnam. 
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On the surface, this is merely a 
matter of issuing orders to trained 
units and monitoring their execution. 
However, a substantial number of the 
smaller units and detachments had to 
be newly activated to meet require- 
ments peculiar to operations in Viet- 
nam. The big job, of course, was 
being done by Continental Army 
Command and the subordinate com- 
mands. Meeting demands placed on 
our personnel resources and logistics 
have challenged planners and opera- 
tors at all levels. Deployable person- 
nel have been somewhat of a probein 
— substantial replacements being re- 
quired in a given unit prior to deploy- 
ment in many eases. Nevertheless, 
units have deployed on or close to 
schedule. 

While meeting low intensity war- 
fare requirements in Southeast Asia, 
we must retain our capability to re- 
inforce worldwide deployments and 
to meet other contingencies. To retain 
this flexibility the Army was author- 
ized a 235,000-man increase. 

This brings up another responsibil- 
ity of AGSFOR: in coordination with 
other Army staff agencies, provide 
direction and guidance to the Conti- 
nental Army Command for this force 
buildup. In terms of major units, this 
increased manpower adds to our cur- 
rent force structure an infantry 
division and three infantry brigades. 
This increase almost doubles the un- 
trained input into the active Army 
during the fiscal year. 

No potential enemy should mis- 
takenly conclude that our increased 
support to the Republic of Vietnam 
weakens our ability to come to the 
aid of other free peoples, 

Since World War II our global com- 
mitments have required that our 
soldiers be trained to fight any^vhere 
from Polar regions to jungle and 
deserts. 


For individual soldiers and combat 
units destined for Vietnam we have 
increased our use of the counter- 
insurgency and jungle operations 
training facilities in Hawaii and else- 
where. We are currently examining 
the need for fux'ther increases in the 
use of these training facilities.^ As an 
example of the increase in this type 
of preparatory training for duty in 
Vietnam, 260 selected officer and NCO 
unit instructors from the First Cav- 
alry Division (Airmobile) and the 
First Infantry Division were given 
special courses of instruction in coun- 
texunsurgency and jungle operations 
immediately following notification of 
alex’t for deployment. As a minimum, 
all soldiers deploying to Vietnam 
undex'go a mandatory training pro- 
gram ranging in scope from lectures 
on the nature of communist-inspired 
insui'gency and the organization and 
method of opei’ation of the Viet Cong 
to field training in the techniques of 
ambush and counter-ambusli. 

We have reorganized our officer 
training for advisors being assigned 
to the Military Assistance Command 
in Vietnam. Beginning in October, 
officer specialists will attend a special 
six-week course oriented towai’d 
Vietnam in either civil affairs, psycho- 
logical operations, or intelligence. 
Those officers scheduled as advisors 
to Republic of Vietnam divisions and 
corps and at sector and subsector 
level will receive special six- week 
military assistance training advisor 
courses. About 60 per cent of the ad- 
visors will be given additional Viet- 
namese language training for 12 
weeks at the Defense Language Insti- 
tute. This progi'am will provide 
optimum training in the United States 
with a reduction in pipeline time. 

Finally, a few words on the many 
ideas the Army receives from the 
public. About 360 of these arrive each 
month, mostly covering aspects of the 


Vietnam situation. Many ideas are 
already in practice or have already 
been considered. Some are humorous 
while others are really new and of 
interest. All ideas are carefully con- 
sidered and some ax'e sent to Vietnam 
for on-the-spot review. 

Every suggestor receives a reply 
from either a top official of the Gov- 
ernment or a general officer. Use of 
sentry dogs has caught the fancy of 
many. The Army is indeed using dogs 
in Vietnam, especially on foot pa- 
trols. However, we wish we had a clog 
that could spot Viet Cong among 
other Vietnamese. 

Two young students fi’om Roches- 
ter University came to Washington 
recently at their own expense witli 
a carefully prepared idea. They pre- 
sented a technical analysis contain- 
ing a radar application for detecting 
armed Viet Cong. Their concept war- 
rants and is getting a prompt, hard 
look at the Army^s limited war lab- 
oratory, Aberdeen, Md. 

While many individual, interesting 
and novel suggestions are submitted 
to the Army, it is to the defense in- 
dustry that the Army looks for its 
hardware. It has been gratifying to 
see the response that industry has 
made to the Army's requirements for 
now equipment to bo planned, con- 
structed, tested and produced in a 
limited peidod of time to meet tlie 
current demands of Vietnam. 

This is a brief over- view of things 
being done to develop and maintain 
a modern, balanced, ready Army, par- 
ticularly in support of the conflict in 
Vietnam. Every effoi^t is being made 
to meet the operatioxml demands of 
today's world while, at the same time, 
we try to chart the course for the 
Army of the future, Our success in 
the first task is subject to finite meas- 
uromentj for the second we must 
await the judgment of time. 




Industry and the Navy’s 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Systems Profect 


Anti-Submarine Warfare — or 
^^ASW” in Navy talk — was a crucial 
problem during- World War II. The 
problem of countering the submarine 
IS as yet only partially solved and 
remains one of the Navy^s most 
serious challenges today, 

There arc two primary differences 
between the ASW problems of 1945 
and 1965, First, our possible an- 
tagonists have more submarines and, 
second, the individual submarine is 
incomparably more formidable. Not 
counting a moderate number of 
liussian-built submarines in the hands 
of communist block nations, the free 
world could be faced with a drive for 
control of the sea by more than 400 
submarines of the Soviet fleet. Most 
of the modern Soviet submarines are 
post-World War 11 snorkel boats of 
the ^‘W” Class. Others, such as the 
“Z** Class, are relatively new, highly 
efficient undersea weapons, In addi- 
tion, an unknown and relatively 
small — but growing — number of So- 
viet submarines are nuclear powered. 

Just as the capabilities of subma- 
rines have increased in recent years, 
so has the Navy's ability to develop 
and deploy improved anti-submarine 
weapons systems. The central ele- 
ment in the Navy's drive for technical 
superiority over the undersea threat 
is the Navy's Anti-Submarine Weap- 
ons Systems fASWS) Project, headed 
by Rear Admiral C. A. Karaberis and 
chartered in July 1964. The goal of 
the ASWS project office is to provide 
for the ASWS technical effort; 

• Immediate executive authority to 
accomplish the Navy's ASW goals in 
the most effective manner. 

• A fast-acting decision mechanism, 

• A quick recognition and correc- 
tion of problems. 

• A single focal point to which in- 
dustry can come for ASW. 

« A concentration of resources and 
talent. 

• A singleness of pu^ose. 

To do this, the ASWS project office 
provides centralized technical direc- 
tion and management control to all 
ASW systems, whether they ai’e 
mounted on aircraft, ships, subma- 
rines, or fixed installations. This cen- 
tralized direction and control extends 
fi'om the developmental stage of the 
technical ASW system, through the 
production phase and into the logis- 
tical support of the system after it is 
installed and operating. 

The direction and control which the 
ASWS project manager are charged 
with exercising are of two types; di- 
rect management and project direc- 
tion. 


by 

Captain V. P. Hcaly, USN 
Director, Plans and Programs Group 
Anti-Submarine Warfare Systems Project 
Office of Chief of Navy Material 

The ASWS project office exercises 
direct management of most on-going 
ASW work. This effort was formerly 
carried out within the Bureau of 
Ships (BUSH IPS) and the Bureau of 
Naval Weapons (BUWEPS) but has 
now been physically relocated to the 
ASWS project office. The aim of this 
arrangement is to forge strong bonds 
where otherwise there could be inter- 
faces or planes of weakness at iiroject 
or office boundaries. . 

The other type of control exercised 
by the ASWS project manager is 
project direction. This takes the form 
of technical direction and financial 
control over other efforts related to 
ASW which remain within BUSH IPS 
and BUWEPS. 

In capsule form, then, the mission 
of the Navy's ASWS project, is to 
conti‘ol technical effort related to 
ASW. How is this done? 

To explain how the ASWS project 
office carries out its duties, it is 
necessary to explain how the office is 
organized, The olfice is now staffed by 
366 people, up from a 10-man nucleus 
when the project was chartered 16 
months ago. These carefully selected 
specialists form three groups: the 
Plans and Programs Group, the Tech- 
nical Group and the Systems Analysis 
Staff, 

The Plans and Programs Group, as 
its name implies, looks at the future, 
assigns resources, prepares and justi- 
fies the budget and evaluates prog- 
ress. As part of its look at the future, 
it prepares “time-quantity" plans 



Capt. Vincent P^ Healey, USN, is 
Director of Plans and Programs for 
the Manager, Anti-Submarine War- 
fare Systems Project. Prior to this 
assignment, he commanded Destroyer 
Squadron THREE operating in the 
South China Sea in support of opera- 
tions in Vietnam, 


against which development, produc- 
tion, test, installation and all other 
aspects of ASW technical progress 
will be measured. 

The Technical Group, largest of the 
three with about 260 personnel (75 
per cent of which are engineers), ex- 
ercises the direct managemmt and 
project directio7i previously described. 

The Systems Analysis Staff has the 
responsibility for analyzing ASW 
systems for effectiveness — both for 
their technical effectiveness and their 
cost effectiveness. It also conducts 
operations research studies. 

Reviews to date have revealed a 
number of action-demanding prob- 
lems — problems which form recurring 
patterns as system after system re- 
veals similar strengths and weak- 
nesses. Eventually, under Admiral 
Karaberis’ direction, all major Navy 
ASW systems will be subject to com- 
plete technical scrutiny. 

The ASWS project will concentrate 
management attention on: 

• Improving the reliability of ASW 
systems, both existing systems and 
new ones. 

• Improving the niaintainability of 
these systems. 

• Emphasizing quality control. 

• Minimizing configuration changes, 

• Integrating equipment and ve- 
hicle design more carefully. 

• Increasing the liai.son between 
engineering and production organiza- 
tions. 

Responsibility for good management 
of ASW projects rests squarely on 
the shoulders of Admiral Karaberis 
and upon those to whom subsidiary 
responsibility has been assigned. For- 
merly, before the ASWS project 
office was established, this responsi- 
bility was frapnented, Now, it is 
specifically assigned to the project 
manager and specifically accepted by 
project personnel. The spirit and out- 
look of the ASWS project office is 
marked by full acceptance of the chal- 
lenge to provide better management to 
the Navy’s didve for improved tech- 
nical efficiency in ASW. 

A similar responsibility also de- 
volves upon industry* If the ASWS 
project's efforts to analyze systems 
nave revealed anything, they have re- 
vealed this: there is a gap between 
the ability of ASW systems to per- 
form in the fleet and the level of 
effectiveness proved to be possible dur- 
ing the developmental process. The 
actual performance of delivered sys- 
tems has at times been less than 
designers had predicted and at times 
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A NATO Commoii 
Defense Market 

by 

Henry J. Kuas, Ji% 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(International Logistics Negotiations) 


Three major subjects have hit the 
newspapers of this country in the 
last six months which relate to the 
subject of this article — Common 
Defense Market.” 

First, Secretary of Defense 
McNamara on several occasions an- 
nounced the extensive orders, com- 
mitments and options which had been 
taken by the Defense Department 
and U. S. industry in the last four 
years for the supply of military prod- 
ucts of our allies. The latest of 
those, in August, noted that since the 
end of FY 1961: 

• The United States has received 
orders, commitments and options for 
over $9 billion of military equipment. 

• These orders have brought over 
1,200,000 man years of employment, 
spread through all 60 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

• The cash receipts alone from 
these orders would amount to almost 
$6 billion during this period, offsetting 
approximately 40 per cent of the 
dollar costs of the U. S. Aniied 
Forces abroad. 

This shows we have already a type 
of allied common market for defense 
products. If we had not been able to 
compete, and if our Allies had not 
been willing to eliminate some of the 
obstacles of international trade, we 
would not have had anything like this 
size of program, 

The second major point to remem- 
ber in the last year is that on May 
30 Secretary McNamara was reported 
in the press of the world to have 
proposed the creation of a ^common 
market” for defense products within 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The New York Times quoted 
Secretary McNamara as saying that 
he would be discussing with various 
ministers the joint development and 
joint production of arms and a move- 
ment towards what, in effect, would 
be a NATO common market for de- 
fense production. In general, most of 
the pi'ess responded favorably to this 
idea. For example, the Washington 
Post stated that, whether or not the 
remark was on the spur of the mo- 
ment, it had great appeal, and noted 
that for too long now the NATO 
nations had been stating the desir- 
ability of standardizing military 
weapons within the alliance and pool- 
ing production facilities — and yet 
only getting around to this in very 
Limited fields. 


There were, of course, some nega- 
tive comments as well. Some people 
indicated that it was all well and 
good to make such grandiose state- 
ments but that they were sure that 
the industrial lobbies of America 
would never allow a two-way street 
approach on any terms. Thus, the 
groundwork was laid for a series of 
discussions and new initiatives on 
common defense production in 
NATO — in effect a NATO common 
defense market. 

A few months later the press car- 
ried stories concerning the third 
major subject related to such com- 
mon market activity. The Department 
of Defense initiated discussions with 
the United Kingdom leading to the 
competition by the British shipbuild- 
ing industry on four classes of ships 
in direct connection with the large 
UK orders or options for U. S. air- 
craft. It is true that this ship pro- 
curement was only a small proportion 
of the UK aircraft orders but it is 
starting the two-way street process 
in the highly competitive manner 
characteristic of a common market 
style operation. 

Thus, in the space of the last six 
months, we have all become increas- 


ingly aware, in industry and Govern- 
ment, of a tremendous flow of goods 
from the U, S. to our allies as a 
result of their own competitive buy- 
ing practices. At the same time wc 
have recognized the need to consider 
a two-way street for such nctivitms 
\vhere allied industries were sufn- 
ciently competitive, 

1 believe we are dealing with a pro- 
gram which should be clearly recog- 
nized by industry as motivated by 
our self-interest, and a program 
which motivates the self-interest of 
our allies throughout NATO, for 
both coat reduction as well as indus- 
trial reasons. It is my intention to 
describe my personal views on this 
living program — to talk about its 
basic premise, to describe the char- 
acteristics of a common market ap- 
proach as I sec it and to describe the 
kind of activities 1 foresee over the 
long range future in implementing 
this idea. These are my personal 
views at the moment since in the 
final analysis the actual program will 
be developed by give and take con- 
sideration within the agencies of our 
Government, between our Government 
and industry and between ourselves 
and those allies who purchaso large 
quantities of material from us and 
who have the industries capable of 
contributing on a competitive basis to 
the defense posture of NATO. 

Basic Premise. 

Turning first to our basic premise, 
let me first say that I have been 
seeking the advice and counsel of 26 
members of industry on the Export 
Committee of the Defense Industry 
Advisory Council with respect to the 
basic principles of operation and im- 
plementation of any new initiatives 
foi' a defense common market. 
Through these rep resent at ivea we 
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have also established a liaison with 
the International Committees of the 
National Security Industrial Associa- 
tion, Electronic Industries Association 
and Aerospace Industries Association. 
Thus, you can see what I meant when 
I spoke of give and take between 
Government and industry. 

In these considerations, Mr, Mans- 
field Sprague, a Vice President of the 
American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany and a former Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for International Se- 
curity Affairs, attempted to describe, 
in one piece of paper, the broad prem- 
ises of a common market program. 
His paper provides me with a quite 
understandable and statesmanlike 
basis for viewing U, S, export actions 
in the world today. It bears repeating 
here and I quote: 

*^The years since World War II 
have thrust on the United States the 
lonely responsibility for the major 
defense effort in the free \yorld and 
the unsought task of exercising pri- 
maiy leadership in the struggle for 
both prosperity and survival, 

"The economics of free world de- 
fense have required above all flexibil- 
ity and a willingness to alter coiu^se 
with changing circumstances. In 
18 years we have run the gamut 
from outright grant aid to off- 
shore procurement, to military as- 
sistance loans, to infrastructure, to 
joint production, to outright sale and 
export of United States produced 
military hardware. The vapid growth 
of such sales to our allies in recent 
years is illustrated by the $9 billion 
of purchase orders and options re- 
ceived from foreign sources for 
domestic produced military equip- 
ment, It is expected that this level 
of exports, approximately $2 billion a 
year, can be maintained over the 
next 10 years, However, this vital ex- 
port program has triggered a sexnous 
question. How long will this trend be 
allowed by^ foreign governments to 
continue without some compensating 
inducement to them to sell less ex- 
pensive but essential equipment to 
us? 

"A meaningful answer is provided 
by the common market defense pi'o- 
curement concept initiated by Sec- 
re taxy McNamara, the implementa- 
tion of which is now being hammered 
out jointly by Government and in- 
dustry, 

"The basic premise underlying this 
challenging project is grounded in 
these essential facts: 

"1. NATO and the loosely organ- 
ized Atlantic Community ax'e indis- 
pensable to world peace, to prosperity 
within the commxnxity and to finding a 
cooperative solution to the enormous 
struggle of the free developing na- 
tions for economic progress and free- 
dom, 

"2, Common defense absolutely re- 
uires a shaiing of the economic bur- 
ens which it imposes. 

"3, The vast military production 
potential of this country developed 
at our own expense for our own and 


the fi'ee world's auiwival makes it 
possible for our allies to purchase 
United States produced hardware and 
systems for substantially less than if 
they were separately or even jointly 
to develop home-grown comparable 
products, 

"4, For i*easons of national pi'es- 
tige and economic policy our allies 
will insist on developing and produc- 
ing some equipment which can be 
done competitively and with accept- 
able quality. 

"6. The defense export program of 
the United States at current levels 
is essential both to the United States 
and to our allies: 

"a. To provide them with the 
most up-to-date effective harchvai*e at 
the lowest cost. 

"b. To increase commonality of 
weaponry. 

“c, To mitigate our balance of 
payments problem which is generally 
recognized by our allies as having 
been caused and continued by the 
commitments we have made to them 
for worldwide defense through troop 
concentrations ovei'seas, grant mili- 
tary and defense support assistance 
on the periphery of the communist 
bloc countries and the provision of 
vast economic aid to countries whose 
stability is threatened by poverty and 
ignorance, 

"6, To maximize this vital export 
program and to make it politically 
and economically more attractive to 
overseas allies, It is appropriate that 
we consider launching and suppoi'ting 
a program designed: 

"a. To pui'chase on a competi- 
tive basis defense selective items pro- 
duced in allied countries for the 
United States defense establishment. 

"b. To assist allied countries to 
maintain a defense pi'oduction capa- 


bility sufficient to induce defense 
budgets at a level constituting their 
fair share in each case of the fi’ee 
world defense burden, and which 
capability is primarily in items which 
are compatible with the fx^ee world 
competitive situation for defense pro- 
ducts. 

“c. To foster increasing mili- 
tary, political and economic planning 
and integration in these areas with 
the United States and Canada. 

"d, To achieve the greatest, 
most cost-effective free world defense 
production for the common defense, 

"No policy to be considered by the 
United States will have domestic sup- 
port or foi’eign credence unless it is 
rooted in our own self-interest. But 
self-interest does not require only 
that it is solely profitable to this 
country and is a one-way sti'eet. In 
fact, our very successful defense ex- 
port programs will be increasingly 
counter productive without the ac- 
ceptance of the same concept of free 
fiow of trade which dominates inter- 
national common markets. The com- 
mon defense market idea is simply 
a recognition of this fact and pro- 
poses an enlightened method for its 
implementation," 

Characteristics of a Comm on Defense 
Market. 

So much for our premise. Let us 
turn our attention to the characteris- 
tics of a common defense market and 
the kind of steps which might ho 
taken towards achieving the benefits 
of such a market. 

A common market in its purest 
form probably does not exist any- 
where in the world and may never 
exist in its purest form. A common 
market in its theoretical form would 
eliminate all barriers to the free flow 
of trade, technology and capital. Thus, 

{ContimiQd on page 24) 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., is the new 
Dir. of Defense Research & Engineer- 
ing'. He succeeds Dr, Harold Brown 
who is the new Secretary of the Air 
Force. 

Maj, Geih Frank T. McCoy, 
USAFR, has been appointed to a three- 
year term as a member of the Re- 
serve Forces Policy Board succeeding 
Brig. Gen. Joseph T. Benedict, USAFR, 
whose term has expired. 

RAclm, Elton W. Sntherling, USN, 
has been amed Dep, Commander for 
Operations of the Military Traffic 
Management and Terminal Service. 

Capt. Walter W. Tolson, USN, has 
been appointed Dir., Detriot Defense 
Contract Administration Services Re- 
gion, a field activity of the Defense 
Supply Agency. He succeeds Col. 
Warren E. Bcssc, USA, who is retiring. 

Capt. Joseph S. Burkle, USN, has 
relieved Capt. Charles G. Bratenahl, 
USN, as Dep, Dir. of the Armed 
Forces Radiobiology Research Insti- 
tute, Bethesda, Md, Capt, Bratenahl 
has been reassigned as Executive 
Officer, National Naval Medical 
School, Bethesda. 

Col. Fred E. Hnyes, Jr.. USMC, 
has replaced Brig. Gen. Eugene L, 
Strickland, USAF, as Dir,, Near East 
and South Asia Region, Office of As- 
sistant Sectary of Defense (Inter- 
national Security Affairs), 

Edgar B. Hamilton, Jr., has been 
named Chief of the Public Informa- 
tion Div., Military Traffic Manage- 
ment & Terminal Service. Mr, Hamil- 
ton was formerly an information 
officer for Military Air Transport 
Service. 

Col. Samuel F, Miller, USAF, has 
been assigned Asst. Dir. for Contract 
Administration Sexwices, Office of 
Asst. Secretary of Defense (Installa- 
tions & Logistics). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Dr. Robert A. Brooks, has been 
designated as Asst. Secretary of the 
Army (Installations & Logistics). 
Secretary Brooks was formerly with 
a Boston, Mass,, management con- 
sultant firm. 

Lt. Gen, Thomas W. Dunn has been 
named to succeed retiring Lt. Gen, 
Robert W. Colglazier, Jr., as Com- 
manding General, Fourth U.S. Army. 
Lt. Gen. William F. Train, now serv- 
ing as Commanding Generah Second 
Army, will replace Gen. Dunn as 
Commanding General, First Ai*my. 
The Second Army will be consolidated 
with the First Army under General 
Trainee command, 

The Army^s Nike-X Project Office 
at Redstone Arsenal, Ala., has an- 
nounced the assignment of Dr. Os- 
wald H. Lange as Chief Scientist and 
Charles E, Richardson as Chief En- 



gineer, Dr. Lange was formerly with 
the NASA Marshall Space Flight 
Center. Mr, Richardson was the 
former Chief, Nike X Project's Test 
and Range Operations Div. 

John M. Bialo has been selected 
to serve as the Army Test & Evalu- 
ation Commandos top technical ad- 
visor on electi’onics, Aberdeen Prov- 
ing Ground, Md. 

Six Army Materiel Command gen- 
eral officers have been promoted to 
the rank of major general. They are: 
Maj, Gen. William C, Gribblc, Jr., 
Dir,, Research & Development; Maj, 
Gen. Henry A Miley, Jr., Dir., Pro- 
curement & Pj'oduction; Maj. Gen. 
Charles W. Eiflcr, Dep, Commanding 
General, Land Combat Systems, Army 
Missile Command, Huntsville, Ala,, 
Maj, Gen. Woodrow W. Vaughan, 
Commanding General, Army Natick 
Laboratories, Mass.; Maj. Gen.. Wil- 
liam B, Latta, Commanding General, 
Army Electronics Command, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J.; and Maj. Gen. Ken- 
neth H. Bayer, Dep, Dir,, Research & 
Development. 

Col. Rodger E. Lawless replaced 
Col. James H, Schofield, Jr., as Proj- 
ect Manager of the Army Materiel 
Commandos Selected Tactical Radios 
Activity 

Col. Morton M. Jones, Jr., has been 
named Project Manager for General 
Purpose Vehicles, AMC. 

Col. Mitchel Goldenthal has been 
designated Acting Project Manager 
for the U.S. Sattellite (SATCOM) 
Agency. He is located at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. 

Col. Erling J, Foss has been named 
Project Manager for the Euro- 
pean Tropospheric-Scatter Communi 
cations Systems-Army (BT-A). The 
project office is located at Port Mon- 
mouth, N. J. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

The Surgeon General of the Navy 
Robert B. Brown has been promoted 
to the three- star rank of vice admiral. 

Capt. Robert J. Wooding, CEC, 
formerly Dir., Southeast Div., Bureau 
of Yai‘ds & Docks (Budocks), Charles- 
ton, S, C., has been promoted to the 
rank of rear admii‘al and assigned 
as Officer in Charge of Construction, 
Budocks Contracts, Republic of Viet- 
naim Saigon. Capt. John G. Dillon, 
CEC, has replaced him as Dir., South- 
east Div., Budocks, 

Capt, R. A, Hubbard has been as- 
signed to the Office of Chief of Naval 


Operations as Assistant for Programs 
and Financial Management. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Dr. Robert G. Loewy, of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N.Y., is the new 
Chief Scientist of the Air Force suc- 
ceeding Dr. Winston R. Markey who 
has returned to M.LT. 

Jackson R. Stalder has been named 
Chief Scientist of the AF Flight 
Dynamics Laboratory, Wright-Patter- 
son AFBj Ohio. He is the first to hold 
the position since August 19 G3, when 
the laboratory was organized under 
the Research Technology Div., APSC. 

Brig, Gen. Henry B, Kucheman, 
Jr., recently promoted to his present 
rank, has been reassigned as Dep., 
Limited War, Aeronautical Systems 
Div., AFSC, Wright-Pat terson AFB, 
Ohio. 

Brig. Gen. William H, Brandon has 
been reassigned as Commander, Air 
Base Wing 1606, MATS, and Com- 
mander U.S. Forces, Azores. Brig. 
Gen, Roy W. Nelson, Jr., replaced 
Gen. Brandon as Vice Commander, 
Westem Air Force, MATS, Travis 
AFB, Calif. Col, Russel K. Pierce, Jr., 
has been assigned to replace Gen. 
Nelson as Commander, Air Weather 
Service, MATS, Scott APB, III,, from 
duty as Commander Third Weather 
Wing, MATS, Offutt, AFB, Neb. 

Col. Paul G. Galen tine, Jr., replaces 
Col, Gustav E. Lundquist as Dep. En- 
gineering & Technology, Electronics 
Systems Div., APSG, L, G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass, Col, Lundquist will be- 
come Dep, Commander, Rome (N.Y.) 
Air Development Center. 

Col. Frederick C. Krug has been 
named Chief, Structures Div., AP 
Plight I^namics Lab, Wright-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio. 

The new AF Rocket Propulsion 
Laboratory director at Edwards AFB, 
Calif,, is Col. Elwood M. Doiithett. He 
replaces Col, Joseph M, Silk, who has 
retired. 

Col. P. H. Foerster, Jr,, has suc- 
ceeded Col, George E, Harrington as 
Commander, Rome Air Materiel Area, 
01*111188 AFB, N.Y, Col. Harrington 
has been reassigned to Hq., Air Force 
Logistics Command, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

Co!. Guy Mi, Townsend has been 
named G-6A System Program Dir, 
with station at APSO^s Aeronautical 
Systems Div,, Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio. He relieves Col, Warner F. 
Rankin, Jr,, who will remain with the 
System Program Office as Asst. Dir. 

Air Force Logistics Command 
(APLC) has designated Col, Harold 
Walker C-6A System Support Man- 
ager assigned at the San Antonio Air 
Materiel Area, Kelly AFB, Tex. Lt. 
Col, George Grubic will represent 
the C-6A System Support manager 
at APLC headquarters, Wright-Pat- 
teraon AFB, Ohio. 
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Dec. 1^-3: National Assn, of Mfg. 
Meeting, New York City. 

Dec. it Aviation Demonstration, Fort 
Sill, Okla. 

Dec. 5-9 : American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers Meeting, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dec. 6-8: Chemical Specialties Mfg. 
Assn. Meeting, Washington, D.C. 

Dec. 8-9: National Security Industrial 
Assn, and Air Force Systems Com- 
mand Conference on “The Applica- 
tions of Microelectronics Technol- 
ogy “ at Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dec. 13-15: American Institute of 
Aeronautics & Astronautics Spe- 
cialist Meeting, New York City. 

Dec. 17: 62nd Anniversary of Pow- 
ered Flight, 

Dec. 26-31: American Assn, for Ad- 
vancement of Science Meeting, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 10-14: Society of Automotive 
Engineers Convention, Detroit, Mich. 


Jan. 11-12: Man^s Extension Into the 
Sea, Tentative Industrial Informa- 
tion Program, Washington, D.C. 

Jan. 13: 18th Pacific Coast Regional 
National Security Industrial Assn. 
Dinner, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 24-27: American Meteorological 
Society Meeting, Denver, Colo. 

Jan. 24-27; American Society of 
Heating, Refrigerating & Air Con- 
ditioning Engineers Meeting, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Jan. 30“Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil & Structural Engineers Meet- 
ing, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil Engineers Meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fla- 

Feb. 28-March 2; 8th Joint National 
Security Industrial Assn. Industry- 
Military-Government Packaging & 
Materials Handling Symposium, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 


Engineering Research, Inc., 

A Small Business That Gets Contracts 


Small industrial concerns which 
avoid seeking Government contracts 
because of tight competition or other 
reasons can be encouraged by the 
success of a small company in Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

The record of this business concern 
demonstrates how efficiently operated 
small business manufacturing firms 
have the potential to become sources 
capable of delivering quality products 
at prices lower than previously paid 
in open competition and still make a 
satisfactory profit. 

In 1963, Engineering Research, Inc., 
of Indianapolis, Ind., was incorpo- 
rated. The company had never sub- 
mitted a bid to the U.S, Navy 
Aviation Supply Office (ASO) until 
1964 when it was introduced into the 
ASO Procurement Plan by the Small 
Business Specialist. Thereafter, fre- 
quent bids were submitted and E. R, 
Inc., was awarded nine ASO contracts 
within a period of nine months. This 
company continued to bid successfully 
during the 18-month period since 
filing a Bidders Mailing List Applica- 
tion, By June 80, 1966, the company 
had received 22 contracts totaling 
$252,896 in value. These contracts 
were awarded for various items, some 
of which had already been procured 
under open competition and others 
which, had been procured from Sole 
Source. Items included special bolts, 


lock assemblies, military standard 
adapters and fittings, housing assem- 
blies, nozzles, pin assemblies, swivol 
assemblies and cylinder assemblies. 
Break-out of the Sole Source items 
by ASO and the successful competi- 
tion by E, R. Inc., saved the XJ.S. 
Navy a total of $66,142.56 in com- 
parison with previous Sole Source 
prices and prices bid by previously 
successful competitive bidders. 

Eight hundred and seventy-four 
Invitations For Bids were issued to 
prospective bidders for the 22 con- 
tracts. Two hundred and thirty three 
bids were submitted. E. R, Inc., was 
the lowest bidder for each contract 
and established a peace-time record 
at ASO for the number of competitive 
contracts awarded, within both the 
short period of nine months and the 
18-month period, to a single small 
business manufacturer. 

E. R. Inc,, received subcontracts 
from such prime contractors ns 
General Motors Allison Division and 
Magnovox Corp. Duo to the increased 
volume of business being I’eceived and 
the extended recognition of this com- 
pany by other Government procure- 
ment agencies and, in anticipation of 
continued success in bidding compe- 
titively at these agencies, this com- 
pany constructed a new and larger 
plant and installed the latest type 
of machines and equipment. 


Indiana Industrial 
Procurement Conference 
Scheduled for December 

The Indiana Industrial Procure- 
ment Conference is scheduled to bo 
held on December 16, 1966, at the 
Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis, Ind. 

The conference will be sponsored by 
the Indiana Manufacturers^ Associa- 
tion in cooperation with the Governor 
of the State and the Indiana Con- 
gressional delegation. 

Federal Government agencies that 
will jiarticipate include the Defense 
Supply Agency, Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Atomic Energy Commission, 
National Aei'onautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, General Supply Agency, 
Small Business Administration and 
the Department of Commerce. 

Information on the conference may 
be obtained from A. C. Condo, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Indiana 
Manufacturers^ Association, 832 Indi- 
ana Building, 120 East Market Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind., or from the DOD 
Coordinator, C. F. Cinquograna, De- 
fense Supply Agency, Cameron Sta- 
tion, Alexandria, Va. 


Dallas-Fort Worth 
Small Business 
Council Formed 

Representatives of nine major 
Texas prime contractors in the Dal- 
laa-Fort Worth area have set up a 
Council for Small Business and Labor 
Surplus Area Opportunities. 

The purpose of the council is to 
improve communications through an 
exchange of ideas on the requirements 
of small business laws and regula- 
tions, study problem areas and instill 
a deeper spirit behind the Small 
Business Act hy aiding and encourag- 
ing small business concerns when- 
ever and wherever possible. 

The initial meeting, hold in Octo- 
ber, was attended by representatives 
of Collins Radio, Ling-Temco-Vought, 
Bell Helicopter, EMTEX, Interconti- 
nental Manufacturing Co„ General 
Dynamics, Menasco, Geotechnical and 
Texas Instruments, During the first 
session details of the organization 
wei*e worked out and plans formulat- 
ed to meet quarterly. 
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AF Cites 17 Defense 
Contractors for ZD Efforts 


Seventeen defense contractors have 
been selected to receive the first semi- 
annual Achievement Awards approved 
in the Air Force's Zero Defects (ZD) 
Proj?ram. 

The selections are a result of an 
Air Force awards program designed 
to recognize significant contractor 
Zero Defects accomplishments. Its 
goal is to improve quality by devel- 
oping pride of workmanship, personal 
responsibility and integrity in each 
individual and gx'oup that contributes 
to the production of Air Force equip- 
ment, 

Participation by contractors in the 
Air Force program is voluntary. The 
Industrial Zero Defects Program, 
adopted by the Defense Department, 
is an outgrowth of the employee moti- 
vation concept that has gained in- 
creasing favor in American industi'y 
during the lOGO's, 

Under the Air Force award pro- 
gram, prime contractors are eligible 
for three types of recognition : 

• The Participation Award — De- 
signed to recognize employees who 
participate in a contractor-sponsored 
ZD type program considered to be 
■within parameters established by the 
Air Force. Minimum contractor re- 
quirements include provisions to 
measure accomplishments and partici- 
pation by 10 per cent of hi a plant 
personnel for 90 days or longer, 

• The Achievement Award — To 
honor employees who have demon- 
strated significant achievement and/ 
or improvements against contractor 
established program goals on a semi- 
annual basis. 

• The Annual Craftsmanship 
Award — Demands a combination 
of sustained performance and out- 
standing achievements in cost i‘e- 
diiction/avoidanee, production reliahil- 
ity, safety, reduction in workman- 
ship errors/scrap/rework and other 
ureas which can be attributed direct- 
ly to the Zero Defects Program. To 
qualify for the Craftsmanship Award 
employees of a contractor must have 
I’eceived two achievements awards 
during a 12-month period, 

The winners of the awards were 
approved by the Air Force Systems 
Command's seven-man Industrial Zero 
Defects Council which includes rep- 
resentatives from the Electronics, 
Aeronautical and Ballistic Systems 
Divisions. 

The firms selected for Achieve- 
ment Awards are: 

General Electric Co., West Lynn, 
Maas. 

Hercules Powder Co., Kenvil, N, J. 


General Electric Co., Evendale, 
Ohio 

Kaiser Aerospace & Electric Corp., 
San Leandro, Calif, 

Martin - Marietta Corp., Middle 
River, Md. 

Lockheed Missile & Space Co., 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 

Martin - Marietta Corp., Denver, 
Colo. 

Hercules Powder Co., Magna, Utah 

RCA Communications Systems Div., 
Camden, N. J. 

Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, 
Calif. 

RCA Missile & Surface Radar Div., 
Moorestown, N, J. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Missiles & 
Space Systems Div., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 

Aerojet- General Corp., Sacramento, 
Calif. 

Borg- Warner Corp., Pesco Products 
Div., Bedford, Ohio 

Elano Corp., Zenia, Ohio 

North American Aviation, 
Autoiietics Div., Fullerton, Calif. 

RCA Astro-Electronics Div., Prince- 
ton, N. J. 



Maj. Gen. Beu I. Punk, Commander 
of the Air Force Systems Commandos 
Space Systems Division in Los Ange- 
les, Calif., presents Los Angeles 
Dodgers pitching ace, Sandy Koufax, 
a Zero Defects certificate for his per- 
fect game against Chicago on Sept. 
9, 1965. 

In presenting the award, General 
Fuuk told the Dodger star that 
**The Air Force tries for a ‘perfect 
game* every time we launch a space 
vehicle.** 


Phase-Ouf Continues at 
Mobile AMA 

Phase II plans of the phase-out 
of logistics operations at Mobile Air 
Materiel Area (AMA), Brookley Air 
Force Base, Ala., have been an- 
nounced by the Air Force Logistics 
Command. This action is a further 
implementation of the Secretary of 
Defense's directive of Nov. 19, 1964, 
closing Mobile AMA. 

The plans for Mobile included in 
Phase II cover the specific logistics 
responsibilities and supporting per- 
sonnel changes to take place from 
January 1966 through June 1967. 
Transfers will be made as follows: 

To Sacramento AMA, McClellan 
APB, Calif.! 

• Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 11,000 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to: P-84, 
F-^6, F-lOO, F-104, F-lOB, F-lll, 
T-.33, T-.39, 41CL (AC&W), 474L 
(BMEWS), 496L Spacetrack, Atlas 
boosters and rocket engines. 

• Maintenance of F-105 aircraft 
including the Military Support Unit. 

To San Antonio AMA, Kelly AFB, 
Tex.: 

• Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 12,500 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to; B-68, 
F-102, F-106, F-B, T-38, C-1 31, air- 
craft engines (jet and reciprocating), 
electrical and electi’onic test equip- 
ment, and aerospace ground equip- 
ment. 

• Maintenance of engine acces- 
sories (FSC 2996), miscellaneous 
engine components (FSC 2886), air- 
conditioning and refrigeration equip- 
ment (FSG 41), pipe and tube (FSC 
4730), aircraf'b maintenance equip- 
ment (FSG 4920), aircraft alarm 
systems (FSC 6340), valves (FSC 
4810/20) and area support for air- 
craft and support equipment. 

To Odgen AMA, Hill AFB, Utah: 

• Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 7,000 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to: LGM- 
26 Titan, LGM-30 Minuteman, Aero- 
jet engines, F-4, F-101, B-*26 air- 
craft, CIM-10 Bom arc, photographic 
equipment, training devices and land- 
ing gear systems. 

• Maintenance and supply through 
reprogi’amming of resources in sup- 
port of F4C aircraft. 

To Oklahoma City AMA, Tinker 
AFB, Okla.; 

• Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 12,000 materiel manage- 
ment coded items peculiar to: B-B2, 
C-97, C/KC-135 aircraft, ADM-20 

{Continued on paffe 20) 
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NOT ES F OR E P I TO RS 


Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
further infonnation on any of 
these topics is desired, please 
write to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch. Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary or Defense (Public Affairs), 
Washington, D. C. 20301. 


MAP OPERATING 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

The Department of Defense Mili- 
tary Assistance Program (MAP) is 
supporting and encouraging civic ac- 
tion px’ojects in more than 26 coun- 
tries throughout the world. Civic 
action projects are those in which 
the military forces of a nation under- 
take activities which contribute to 
the economic and social development 
and strengthen the ties between the 
military and civilian communities. 

Since inception of the program in 
1961, activities have included pro- 
viding construction material and 
equipment for troops building 147 
kilometers of highway in Brazil; 
building 21 health centers and dis- 
pensaries in remote areas of Colom- 
bia; repairing and constmeting roads 
in Guatemala and Paraguay; building 
hundreds of classrooms and aiding in 
the constiTietion of kitchens, sewer 
systems and hospitals in Korea; dis- 
tributing and holding language 
classes in addition to the primary 
duties of airfield, dam and road con- 
struction in Thailand; and drilling 
wells and increasing agricultural pro- 
duction in Vietnam. 


ARMY EXPANDING 
TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT 

An expansion of the Army train- 
ing system began last month to pro- 
vide for an input of 408,000 active 
Army trainees during Fiscal Year 
1966, an increase of 213,000 over Fis- 
cal Year 1966, The expansion will 
provide the necessary soldiers for the 
planned increase of 236,000 in the ac- 
tive Aimy as well as replacement of 
normal attrition. 

The program includes the establish- 
ment of new reception and training 
centers at Fort Benning, Ga., and 
Fort Bliss, Tex., and increased ca- 
pacities at present Army training 
centers and Army service schools. 
The expansion ■ will include training 
of over three times as many officer 
candidates and broadening of the 
programs leading to a commission. 


ARMY VERSION 
OF SIDEWINDER 
FIRED SUCCESSFULLY 

Chaparral, an Army air defense 
weapon system currently under de- 
velopment, has undergone success- 
fully guided firings at the Naval 
Ordnance Test Center, China Lake, 
Calif, 

The Chaparral is designed to pro- 
tect forward area Army forces 
against low altitude air attack. The 
system utilizes a modified Army 
self-propelled vehicle as a mount for 
launching the Navy-developed Side- 
winder 1-C missile, using an infrared 
guidance system and slightly modified 
for the surface-to-air application. By 
maximum use of existing missiles 
and “off-the-shelf^' suirport equipment, 
the Army is minimizing costs and 
development time, 

OXYGEN-HELIUM 
ATMOSPHERE BEING TESTED 

Four XJ. S. Air Force Hying officers 
began a 68-day test of an oxygen- 
helium combination as a possible 
space vehicle atmosphere on Oct. 4 


when they entered a space cabin 
simulator at the USAF School Aero- 
space Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex. 
The experiment, the longest such 
test to date, is being conducted in 
cooperation with the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration and 
information gained will be used in 
connection with future manned space 
pi’Ograms. 

For the first eight days the test 
crew was at ground level altitude 
bi'eathing a normal ground level at- 
mosphere of oxygen and nitrogen. 
On October 13 they went to a sim- 
ulated altitude of 27,000 feet for the 
duration of the test, 

The simulator in which the test 
crow is working is a cylindrical, 
double-walled, low pressure altitude 
chamber 80 leet long and nine feet 
in diameter. The cabin is divided in- 
to two sections, the main test cell 
and the air lock. The space between 
the double walls is maintained at a 
lower pressure than the main test cell 
to insure that any leakage from the 
test environment is outward. Condi- 
tions within the simulator are mon- 
itored at an outside master control 
console. 

The test is the first of four groups 
of experiments scheduled to run 
through August 1966. 



An artist's conception of the manned space cabin simulator which four 
Air Force aircrew officers entered on Oct. 4 for a 68-day atmospheric test of 
70 per cent OK:^gen and 30 per cent helium at the U, S. Air Force School of 
Aerospace Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex, Information gained from the test will 
be used in connection with future manned space flight. (See last item, Notes 
for Editors.) 
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New Batt-le Dress for AF Planes 


Reduction in 
Subscription Rate 
Military Specs and 
Standards 

The Navy Department has an- 
nounced that, effective January 1, 
1966, new and renewal subsci-iptions 
for Militaiy Specifications and Stand- 
ards, which are listed in the Depart- 
ment of Defense Index of Specifica- 
tions and Standards (DODISS) will 
be available to subscribers at the 
reduced rate of $4,60 per Federal 
Supply Class for each subscription, 
in lieu of the present rate of $6.00 
per subscription, Refunds will not be 
made on subscriptions received prior 
to January 1. 

Subscriptions provide for the auto- 
matic distribution to the subscriber 
of all new or revised Military Speci- 
fications and Standards in each class 
for which a subscription has been 
placed. They will continue to be ac- 
cepted on a Federal Supply Classi- 
fication basis and may cover a single 
class or as many individual classes 
as the subscriber chooses. 

Requests may be fowarded to the 
Director, Navy Publications and 
Printing Seiwice Office, Building 4, 
Section D, 700 Robbins Avenue, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa,, and must be accom- 
panied by a certified check or postal 
money order made payable to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in 
an amount sufficient to cover each 
subscription computed at $4.60 for 
each class desired. The subscriber 
should identify the individual classes 
covered in each subscription by the 
class number and title listed in the 
DOD Cataloging Handbook H2-1, 
"Federal Supply Groups and Classes.” 


Navy Establishes 
Pollution Control Office 

The Navy has responded to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request that all land 
under Government control be cleared 
of }jollutant-causing factors by estab- 
lishing a new office to study pollution 
problems and develop projects to 
control air and water pollution on 
the Navy’s five million acres of land. 

In charge of the new unit, known 
as the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
Pollution Control Office, is Com- 
mander James D. Day, Jr., who 
directs the Facilities Projects Divi- 
sion at the Bureau. 

Commander Day said the Bureau 
has ah’eady developed a $14 million 
program for 1967 to construct facil- 
ities which will correct some of the 
known pollution violations. 

In addition, air and waste water 
diachArges at all naval shore estab- 
lishments will be regularly checked 
for pollution. 


For the first time since World War 
II, tactical aircraft of the U,S, Ait- 
Force are being painted in. multi- 
colored camouflage patterns designed 
to reduce enemy visual detection. 

The camouflage patterns are being 
applied to operational strike and sup- 
poi’t aircraft of the Tactical Air 
Force including combat planes now 
operating in Vietnam. 

Among aircraft receiving the new 
battle dress are the McDonnell F-4C 
Phantom II, the North American 
F-lOO Super Sabre, the Lockheed 
F--104 Star fighter, the Republic P-105 
Thunderchief and the Lockheed C-130 
Hercules. 

The Air Force-wide program is 
under the supervision of the Air 
Force Logistics Command (AFLC). 
Mobile Air Materiel Area is monitor- 
ing the project including development 
of pa items. 

To date, the camouflage paint pro- 
gram has been limited to tactical and 





theater suppoH aircraft. However, 
studies are under way to detennine 
application to other Air Force air- 
craft. 

Most of the painting takes place 
as aircraft return to their logistics 
homes — AFLC air materiel areas — 
throughout the United States for 
routine periodic overhaul. 

Camouflage painting, arranged in 
pattems of brown, two shades of 
green and light gray, gives aircraft 
at modest altitudes the facility to 
blend into landscapes below them. 
This reduces the possibility of their 
being spotted by enemy interceptors 
at higjher altitudes. A light gray 
underside helps planes at high al- 
titudes blend into the sky, making 
ground detection difficult. 

The use of camouflaged paint to 
break up the form or outline of 
aircraft was widely practiced in 
World War I and II. 



A USAP P-100 fighter bomber wears a coat of new camouflage paint. The 
new look, designed to reduce enemy visual detection, is being applied to opera- 
tional strike and support aircraft of the tactical air forces. 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 

TO SMALL BUSINESS 

(Amounts in Thousands) 



July-Aug, 1966 

July-Aug, 1964 

Procurement from All Firms 

4,867.6 

4,008.4 

Procurement from Small 

Business Firms 

972,8 

806.6 

Per Cent Small Business 

20.0 

19.7 
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SPEAKERS CALENDAR 


JANUARY 1966 i: 



OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Dr. Charles M. Hevzfeld, Dir., Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, at 
American Astronautical Society Meet- 
ing, Miami, Fla., Nov. 26. 


ARMY 

Lt. Gen. William F, Cassidy, Chief 
of Engineers, at Commonwealth Club 
Meeting, San Francisco, Calif,, Nov. 
26. 

Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr,, Com- 
manding General, U. S. Army Mate- 
riel Command, at Twin Cities As- 
sociation of the U, S. Army Meeting, 
Minneapolis, Minn., Dec, 8. 


NAVY 

RAdm. 0, D. Waters, Jr., Oceano- 
grapher of the Navy, at Bureau of 


Commercial Fisheries and University 
of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., Nov. 20, 

RAdm, Eugene P. Wilkinson, Dir., 
Submarine Warfare Div., Office, Chief 
of Naval Operations, at 23rd U. S. 
Navy Symposium on Underwater 
Acoustics, Washington, D. C., Nov. 30. 

VAdm, L J Galantiii, Chief of 
Naval Material, at Anniversary of 
Naval Material Support Establish- 
ment, Washington, D. C., Dec. 2; at 
Ship Maintenance Conference, Naval 
Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, 
Calif., Dec, 16. 

VAdm. C. B. Martell, Dir, Anti- 
Submarine Programs, Office, Chief of 
Naval Operations, at Joint Meeting 
of Chamber of Commerce and Re- 
serve OfTicers Assn., South Bend, Ind., 
Dec, 2. 

RAdm. Roy S. Benson. Asst, Dep. 
Chief of Naval Operations/Dir, of 
Naval Administration, at Canton 
Traffic Club Meeting, Canton, Ohio, 
Dec. 7. 


AIR FORCE 

Lt. Gen. T. P. Gerrity, Dep. Chief 
of Staff, Systems & Logistics, at 
Martin Co., Orlando, Fla., Dec. 1. 

Maj. Gen, I. L, Branch, Com- 
mander, Air Force Flight Test 
Center, at Rotai’y Club Meeting, 
Inglewood, Calif,, Dec. 3. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of 
Staff, at Economic Club. Detroit, 
Mich., Dec. 6; at National Security 
Industrial Assn. Meeting, Los 
Angeles, Calif., Jan. 13. 

Maj. Gen. B. I. Funk, Commander, 
Space Systems Div., Air Force Sys- 
tems Command, at Kappa Sigma 
Meeting, Dallas, Tex., Dec, 6. 

Gen. B. A, Schriever, Commander, 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
National Secuidty Industrial Assn, 
Meeting, Washington, D. C., Dec, 8. 

Maj. Gen. M. C. Dernier, Com- 
mander, Research & Technology Div., 
Air Force Systems Command, at 
Technology Symposium, Miami Beach, 
Pla., Dec. 14-16. 


DSA ConducHng Study to 
Improve Contractor Inventory Utilization 


The Defense Supply Agency, as- 
listed by the three Military Depart- 
ments, is studying ways and means 
to improve the utilization of con- 
tractor invent 017 by the Services and 
the utilization by contractors of mil- 
itary releasable assets, This study, 
which covers materiel in all com- 
modity areas other than industrial 
lant equipment, is being conducted 
y the Contractor Inventory Utili- 
zation Group (CIUG), a DOD 
chartered, joint service group. 

A test is^ in progress to determine 
the feasibility of using existing cen- 
tralized electronic data processing 
capabilities for mechanically screen- 
ing and identi^ing both assets and 
requirements. The immediate objec- 
tives toward inci’easing property 
utilization are (1) improved item 
identifications and (2) a more rapid 
interchange of data by and between 
the Military Services and Defense 
contractors. 

Initially the test was limited to the 
participation of five contractors 
selected by the Military Depart- 
ments; North American Aviation, 


Inc., Columbus Ohio; Lockheed Mis- 
sile and Space Company, Sunnyvale, 
Calif.; Martin Company, Baltimore, 
Md.; Hughes Aircraft Company, 
Palo Alto, Calif.; and Western Elec- 
tric Company, Winston-Salem^ N, G. 
In order to broaden and diversify 
the input of contractor inventory, the 
CIUG expanded contractor partici- 
pation to include all those under the 
cognizance of the Inspector of Naval 
Material, Los Angeles, Calif.; the 
Air Force Contract Management 
District, Los Angeles; and elements 
of three Araiy commands, the Missile, 
Aviation and Electronics Commands, 
One electronic data processing 
technique being employed for item 
identification of contractor inventory 
is provisioning screening. This is a 
process for screening manufactux’ers^ 
part numbers (P/N’^ and/or Federal 
Stock Numbers (FSN*s) against a 
central catalog file to either obtain 
or validate an existing PSN. Prom 
January through June 1966 more 
than 100 per cent increase in iden- 
tifying contractor inventory items 
I'esulted from the use of this tech- 
nique. 


Another technique in current use is 
the centralized screening of assets 
against requirements — utilizing the 
FSN’s developed from provisioning 
screening. The data input to the 
ceiitral file containing assets and re- 
quirements is maintained on a DOD- 
wide basis. In addition to indicating 
exact matches, it also provides the 
capability for matching other than 
the preferred item, thus enabling the 
potential user to consider interchange- 
able items when the prefeiTed item 
is not available, 

Although some specific benefits to 
both contractors and the Military 
Departments have been identified 
with mechanized screening, the test 
results to date are not conclusive 
enough to determine that the mechan- 
ical screening of contractor inventoiy 
items is more beneficial than the 
method of manual screening. How- 
ever, it is contemplated that these 
benefits will increase as a result of 
the expanded contractor participation 
and the greater volume and diversi- 
fication of contractor inventory as- 
sets and requirements, 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 



DECEMBER 1965 


Fourteenth Annual Wire and Cable 
Symposium, Dec. 1-3, at the Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, NJ, 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Command. 
Contact: Milton Tenzer, Symposium 
Chairman, Electronics Parts and Ma- 
terials Div., Army Electronics Labor- 
atory, Port Monmouth, N.J., telephone 
(Area Code 201) 536-1834, 

* 

International Symposium on Differ- 
ential Equations and Theory of Sys- 
tems, Dec. 27-30, at the University 
of Puerto Rico, Sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Brown 
University and the University of 
Puerto Rico, Contact: Maj. B. R. 
Agins (SRMA), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St, 
and Independence Ave., S,W,, Wash- 
ington, D,C,, telephone (Area Code 
202) Oxford 6-1302, 


JANUARY 1966 


Unguided Rocket Ballistics, Jan, 11- 
13, at Texas Western College, El Paso, 
Tex, Sponsor: Army Electronics Re- 
search and Development Agency, Con- 
tact: Vertis C, Cochran, Army Elec- 
tronics Research and Development 
Agency, White Sands Missile Range, 
N.M, 

Research Effectiveness ns Related 
to Vehicles, Jan, 28-29, at Detroit, 
Mich. Sponsor: U,S. Army. Contact: 
Paul D, Denn, Chief, Research Div., 
Army Mobility Command, Warren, 
Mich,, telephone (Area Code 313) 
766-1000. 

International Symposium on Infor- 
mation Theory, Jan, 31-Feb. 2, at the 
University of California at Los 
Angeles, Calif. Co-sponsors: Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research and In- 
formation Theory Group of the In- 
stitute of Electrical and Electronics 
Engineers. Contact; Prof, J, Carlyle, 
UCLA, Los Angeles, Calif., telephone 
(Area Code 213) 478-9711, ext. 7181. 


FEBRUARY 1966 


Eighth Joint Industry-Military-Gov- 
ernment Packaging and Materials 
Handling Symposium, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C,, Feb. 28- 
March 2. Sponsors; National Security 
Industrial Assn,, Office of Secretary 
of Defense, Military Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, NASA, GSA and 


AEG. Contact; W, J. Monaghan, 
NSIA^ Suite 800, 1030 16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


MARCH 1966 


Conference on Functional Analysis, 
March 28-April 1^ at the University 
of California, Irvine, Calif. Co-spon- 
sors: Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research and the University of Cali- 
fornia. Contact: R. G. Pohrer 
(SRMM), Air Force Office of Scienti- 
fic Research, Tempo D, 4th St, and 
Independence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) Ox- 
ford 6-6248. 

Second International Symposium on 
Aerobiology, March 29-30, at Chicago, 
III, Sponsors; U.S. Army and Illinois 
Institute of Technology Research In- 
stitute. Contact; Elwood K. Wolfe, 
Director of Technical Services, Fort 
Detrick, Frederick, Md., telephone 
(Area Code 301) 663-4111, ext. 2214. 

Bionics Symposium 1966, dates un- 
determined, at Sheraton Hotel, Day- 
ton, Ohio. Sponsors: Aerospace Medi- 
cal Research Laboratory, Aerospace 
Medical Div. and Avionics Laboratory, 
Research and Technology Div,, all of 
which are elements of the Air Force 
Systems Command. Contact: Dr. H. L. 
Oeistreicher (MRBAM), Aerospace 
Medical Research Laboratory, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, telephone (Area 
Code 613) 253-7111, ext 3-6108. 


APRIL 1966 


Second Symposium on Marine Bio- 
Acoustics, April 6-8, at American 
Museum of Natural History, Central 
Park West at 79th St., New York 
City and Naval Training Device Cen- 
ter, Port Washington, N.Y, Sponsor; 
Naval Training Device Center, Con- 
tact: F. E. Wolf, Jr,, Research Pro- 
gram Manager, Naval Training Device 
Center, Port Washington, K.Y., tele- 
phone (Area Code 616), PO 7-9100, 
ext. 550. 

Symposium on Generalized Net- 
works, 14th in a series of international 
symposia organized by the Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn. Microwave Re- 
search Institute, April 12-14, at New 
York City, Sponsors: Air Force Office 
of Scientific Research, Office of Naval 
Research and the Airniy Research 
Office, Society for Industrial and Ap- 
plied Mathematics and the Institute 
for Electrical and Electronics Engi- 


neers. Contact: Lt. Col. E. P. Gaines, 
Jr., (SREE), Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. 
and Independence Ave., S.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., telephone (Area Code 
202) Oxford 6-3671. 

Twentieth Annual Frequency Con- 
trol Symposium, April 19-21, at the 
Shelbunie Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Sponsor: Army Electronics Labora- 
tories. Contact: M. P. Timm, Solid 
State & Freijuency Control Div., 
Army Electronics Laboratories, Fort 
Monmouth, N.J., telephone (Area 
Code 201) 536-1728. 


SPRING 1966 


Second International Symposium on 
Airborne Infection, dates undeter- 
mined, at Baltimore, Md. Sponsors: 
Department of the Army and The 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine. 
Contact; El wood K, Wolfe, Director 
of Technical Seiwices, Port Detrick, 
Frederick, Md., telephone (Area Code 
801) 663-4111, ext, 2214. (Resched- 
uled from October 20-21, 1966.) 


Air Force, AEG to 
Sponsor Radioisotope 
Symposium in Ohio 

A symposium on ^'Radioisotope 
Applications in Aerospace,” co-spon- 
sored by the Air Force Systems 
Command and the Atomic Energy 
Commission, will be held at the 
Sheraton -Dayton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio, 
Feb. 22-24. 

The symposium will bo directed by 
AFSC^s Flight Dynamics Laboratory 
at Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
where the classified sessions will be 
held, 

Colonel George T. Buck, Director of 
the Plight Dynamics Laboratory and 
E, E. Fowler, Director of AEC*s Divi- 
sion of Isotope Development, are co- 
chairmen of the symposium. 

The symposium is being held to 
exchange information, promote the 
use of radioisotopes and acquaint 
military and industrial managers with 
their potential. 

More than 600 specialists in the 
use of radioisotopes are expected to 
attend the three-day meeting. 
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Research & Development Achieved by Unique 
Partnership at AF Flight Test Center 

by 

MaJ» Gen. Irving L, Branch 
Gonimander, Air Force Flight Test Center 


Take 301,000 isolated acres on the western edge of 
southern Californians IS^BOO-square mile Mojave Desert. 

Sprinkle with several hundred million dollars worth of 
necessary buildings and complex equiijment. Garnish with 
billions of dollars worth of unusual aircraft, 

Spice with about 10,000 men and women — ^nearly all 
highly skilled and engrossed in their endeavors — about 
half of whose male members wear Air Force, Army or 
Navy uniform. 

Mix judiciously and what have you got? A unique 
national defense partnership formally known as the Air 
Force, Flight Test Center (AFPTC) at Edwards Air Force 
Base. ’ 

This proving ground for tomorrow's military aerospace 
craft daily demonstrates the results of and need for 
effective teamwork, 

AFFTC is among 11 far-flung yet kindred centers and 
divisions doing specialized experimental work under the 
Air Force Systems Command (AFSC), headquartered at 
Andrews Air Force Base near Washington, D. C, Their 
united effoit is essential in carrying out AFSC's mission — 
research and development of the nation's aerospace wea- 
pons systems (aircraft, missile, electronic and space) — 
from drawing board to operational readiness. 

AFFTC teamwork with its AFSC brotliers and Air 
Force cousins recently won a Pentagon salute — ^the Air 
Force Outstanding Unit Award to the center's 600- 
member military and civilian tri-conimand (Systems, 
Strategic Air and Air Defense) SIt-71/YF-12A Test 
Force. The award was for ^^exceptional professional com- 
petence. initiative and devotion to duty in developing and 
testing'* the Air Force's most advanced reconnaissance 
and interceptor aircraft from last January 1 to May 2. 
Both still are undergoing development testing. Also cited 
was the team effort in proving the 2,000 m.p.h. YP-12A 
interceptor the world's fastest with four new speed and 
altitude record flights May 1. 

Illustrative of AFPTC-Air Porce-Federal-civilian-indus- 
try partnership was the completion — a month ahead of 
time— of 11 months of the Air Force's most intensive 
functional and reliability testing of an airplane ever. 
The test' involved Lockheed Georgia Company's C~141 
Starlifter global jet transport, an increasing number of 
which are becoming operational for the Military Air 
Transport Service, 

The 160-ton fan jet freighter — one of three at Edwards 
and five undergoing tests elsewhem at the time — com- 
pleted its 2,BOOth and final hour of test flig[ht last May 14. 
Averaging seven-and-a-half hours in the air, seven days a 
week, the craft pile up nearly twice the combined flying 
time of the other seven air freighters and six times as 
much as any one of them, The C-141 test program was 
the first in which Air Force. Federal Aviation Agency 
and contractor personnel worked together to qualify an 
aircraft both as a military and commercial cargo carrier. 

AFPTC'a readiness to work in double and triple harness 
with Federal agencies and private Industry extends to its 
fellow Services— Army and Navy, Close cooperation with 
the Navy has been what might be called *Moin' what comes 
naturally” in a i4-year association with the Naval Air 
Facility at El Centro, Calif. That's how long AFPTC's 
6611th Test Group (Parachute) has been established there 
as a Navy partner in what evolved as the Defense De- 
partment Joint Parachute Test Facility, 


The 6Bllth, which includes civilian personnel, tests and 
evaluates newly developed and experimental parachutes 
for troop jumps, supply drops, pilot escape systems and 
missile and capsule recovery programs. Every parachute 
designed for human use is put through at least 200 test 
dummy drops and 600 jump tests by parachutists, 

It was at El Centro that AFFTC staked a notable co- 
operative claim to fame in air dropping what is believed 
a world record of 70,196 pounds of simulated cargo from 
a C-141. Seven large pallets — platforms nine feet wide 
and eight feet long, loaded with iron and steel bars— 
each weighing some 10,000 pounds, were shoved out the 
tail section as the craft flew 170 mph at an altitude of 
6,000 feet. All seven landed undamaged within a half-mile 
area, wafted to earth by three 100 -foot diameter para- 
chutes on each pallet, 

The record drop climaxed a continuing series of heavy 
cargo drop tests at El Centro involving Lockheed pilots 
and engineers, Army and Air Force loadmastevs, Air Force 
parachutes and riggers, data acquisition equipment, instru- 
mented parachute ranges and Navy photographic support. 
Meanwhile, a similar joint venture covering the whole 
gamut of C-141 cargo equipment and troop drops has been 
going on since mid-May at Fort Bragg, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Working together there are AFFTC and Lockheed test 
pilots and engineers, MATS maintenance crews and Army 
logistics experts and paratroops. 

But let's get back to Edwards and more evidence in 
inter-service partnership. Illustrative is last July's start 
of some 18 months of extensive testing of the biggest 
and newest of a new kind of military transpoH, Center- 
piece of this concerted concern is the tilt- wing XG-142 
short take-off and landing (V/STOL) craft designed for 
Air Force, Army and Navy use, AFFTC's XCr-142 trl- 
servlce test force of 200 includes test pilots, engineering 
and technical experts from the Marine Corps as well as 
from the three Seiwices. The unique four-engine, propeller- 
driven craft is intended for rapid movement of troops and 
supplies into unprepared areas under all weather con- 
ditions. It is among the first of flve slated to undergo 



Flight line at the Air Force Flight Test Center, Ed- 
wards AFB, Calif., where all new U. S. Air Force air- 
craft have been tested since 1948 * 
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evaluation and performance tests at Edwards under rug- 
ged field conditions comparable to those it might encounter 
m combat. 

At the same time, AFFTC works closely with the Army 
Aviation Test Activity, which conducts and monitors a 
variety of projects, including the XV-BA fanjet V/STOL 
built for the Army by Ryan Aeronautical and General 
Electric Companies, Extensive AFFTC support in the XV- 
5 A program includes vital chase and pace planes and 
pilots, documentary and engineering photography and mis- 
cellaneous services. This goes, not only for the Army but 
the contractors as well. 

An even closer working partnership developed in testing 
the CH~47A Chinook helicopter — the Army’s biggest. It 
involves AFFTC and Army test pilots and cross training 
of both. 

A striking example of close AFFTC cooperation with 
private industry is the XB-70 test program. Air Force 
and contractor pilots have shared the controls on nearly 
all of the 19 test flights thus far in the huge research jet 
built by North American Aviation, Inc. Perhaps by the 
time you read this, the six-engine delta wing jet will have 
proved its design capability of ci'uising at 2,000 mph 
(three times as fast as sound) at 70,000 feet. The first 
of the two 225-ton research craft built for the Air Force 
neared that goal last June 30 by reaching 1,870 mph 
(Mach 2.85) at 68,000 feet on its i4th test hop. It was 
first flown Sept. 21, 1964. All four pilots — two Air Force 
and two North American — have been checked out in the 
first four flights of the newer and second XB-70 at 
Edwards. Its maiden flight was made last July 17, 

No discussion of AFFTC joint endeavor could be com- 
plete without mention of the X-16 rocket research pro- 
gram. Former Air Force Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert 
called it “unquestionably one of the most successful part- 
nerships ever” during an Edwards visit two years ago. He 
stressed the close Air Force-National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration (NASA) cooperation in which “de- 
sign altitude and speed have been surpassed by wide 
margins.” 

More than 140 research flights have been made in the 
world’s fastest and highest flying winged aircraft since 
the start of the joint space-probing program more than 
six years ago. Three of the North American Aviation- built 
Air Force X-16’s have since been used as flying labora- 
tories. Much knowledge and data have been gained in 
studies of aerodynamic, structural and physiological prob- 
lems of re-entry. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert M. White flew the X-16 to 
an official world record height of 314,750 feet (59.6 miles) 
on July 17, 1962, making him the Air Force’s first winged 
astronaut Major Robert A. Rushworth and Captain Joe 
H. Engle have joined him in that distinctive military rat- 
ing with research flights more than 50 miles high. NASA’s 



The X-15 manned, research rocket plane being pre- 
pared for an extreme altitude mission at the Air Force 
Plight Test Center 


Joseph A. Walker set separate unofficial speed and alti- 
tude records of 4,104 mph and 354,200 feet (67 miles) 
on June 27, 1962, and Aug. 22, 1963, respectively. Extra 
fuel tanks and other modifications of one of the X-15’s 
is expected to enable it to fly at 5,400 in.p.h., eight times 
the speed of sound. 

Nearly every kind of aii‘plane used by the Air Force 
sice 1946 has been flight tested at Edwards. Improved 
versions of models already in use (operational) as well 
as entirely new and experimental (research) ones are put 
through their aerial paces to determine whether they 
meet exacting Air Force needs. The complexities of flight 
testing become apparent with an understanding of the Air 
Force functional approach to its weapons systems — 
manned and unmanned. Aircraft are generally regarded 
as one of two kinds of systems, depending on function. 
Combat planes (fighters, bombers, interceptors) are 
weapons systems. Non-combat (trainers, transports, re- 
connaissance, weather) types are support systems. Vari- 
ous sections of the aircraft (tail assembly, landing gear, 
engine, fuselage, heating), called subsystems, are complex 
systems themselves. They first undergo rigorous individ- 
ual ground and air testing before installation in the air- 
craft for which they are designed. Later the process is 
repeated when the prototype aircraft is ready for testing 
ns a complete system. 

Tests to deteimiine the independent and collective per- 
formance, stability and reliability of systems, subsystems 
and components are designed to cover many vital opera- 
tional requirements. Among them are compatibility of 
components; capabilities and limitations under varied ac- 
tual or simulated climatic conditions; durability and ac- 
ceptability of maintenance qualities; parts use rate; sup- 
port facility needs; personnel and training demands. 

Meanwhile, reams of data — electronically and otherwise 
gathered — are sifted and studied for the all important 
continual evaluation necessary through every stage of 
research and development. 

Obviously very little of this is a one-man job. Team- 
work is the key that unlocks the door to progressive re- 
search, particularly at the Air Force Flight Test Center. 

Our efforts were most aptly summed up by General 
John P. McConnell, Air Force Chief of Stair, in marking 
the Air Force’s ISth Anniversary as an independent 
service. 

“Keeping pace with the dramatic advances in tech- 
nology, the Air Force has served ns the nation’s foremost 
deterrent to aggression and as a versatile tool in helping 
to protect our national interests wherever they were 
threatened. 

“This outstanding record was achieved not because of 
the advanced weapons systems in our inventory but mainly 
because of the dedication and professionalism of our 
people.” 



Parachutes blossom high over Southern California’s El 
Centro Naval Air Facility as a USAF C-141 transport 
aircraft drops a record 70,195 pounds. 
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Hon. Cyrus R. Vance 


AddrcsH by Honorable Cyrus R, 
Vance, Deputy Secretary of Defense 
fit the Annual Dinner of the Na- 
tional Security Industrial Associatnm, 
Washington, D. C.> Oct. 7, 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity 
to speak before a group so concerned 
as you are with the security of our 
country, and so directly involved with 
the preservation of its strength and 
freedom, 

Exactly five weeks ago tonight — in 
a distant country — a political docu- 
ment appeared. 

It was written by the Defense 
Minister of the most populous na- 
tion on earth, 

It was written by Lin Piao, the 
Vice Chair man of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Chinese Communist 
Party — Vice Premier of Red China 
and the Minister of National Defense, 

Ostensibly, it is an article com- 
memorating the 20th anniversary of 
the defeat of Japan in World War 
II, But that was merely a convenient 
occasion for its publication. For it is 
no ordinary commemorative article, 

1 want to talk to you about that 
document tonight, For it tells us not 
only what Peking’s intentions are in 
Asia — not only what Peking’s inten- 
tions are in Vietnam — not only what 
Peking’s intentions are toward the 
United States — but what Peking's 
plans are for the whole expansion of 
world communism, 

The document begins with a lengthy 
analysis of the communist revolution 
in China. Lin Piao states bluntly: 

“It was on the basis of the lessons 
derived from the people’s wars in 


China that Comrade Mao Tsc-tung, 
using the simplest and most vivid 
language, advanced the famous thesis 
that 'political power grows out of 
the barrel of a gun.’ He clearly 
points out: The seizure of power by 
armed force, the settlement of the 
issue by war is the central task and 
liighcst form of revolution. This 
Marxist-Leninist principle of revolu- 
tion holds good universally, for China 
and for all other countries,’’ 

Lin Piao then goes on to note that 
the Chinese communist revolution dif- 
fered from the Russian revolution in 
one essential respect. The Russian 
revolution, he says, “began with 
armed uprisings in the cities, and 
then spread to the countryside; while 
the Chinese revolution won nation- 
wide victory through the encirclement 
of the cities from the rural areas, 
and the final capture of the cities.” 

Now, he comes to his central ]ioint. 
The "rural areas of the world” to- 
day, ho assorts, are Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, Tina “cities of the 
world” arc North America and 
Europe, 

Just as communism in Cliina, says 
Lin Piao, succeeded by capturing the 
countryside and then encircling and 
defeating the cities, so the global 
communist movement will ultimately 
succeed first by capturing Asia, 
Africa and Latin America — thereby 
encircling North America and West- 
ern Europe — and then by finally and 
decisively defeating the United States 
and its western allies, 

Win Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica through “wars of national libera- 
tion,” says Lin Piao, and the United 
States and its western allies will be 
surrounded, will be encircled, will be 
overwhelmed.” 

And where is all this to begin? he 
asks. 

It has already begun, he replies. 
And the place in which it has begun 
is Vietnam. 

Vietnam, says Lin Piao, is now the 
“focus” of the revolutionary move- 
ment against the United States. No 
matter what action America may take 
in Vietnam, ho adds, the Communist 
Chinese determination is “unshakable” 
to drive the United States out. 

But it is not Peking that is fight- 
ing in Vietnam; it is Hanoi. Mao is 
not risking his own troops to achieve 
his ends. Rather, Hanoi is being used 
to attempt to prove the validity of 
his thesis. 

For the whole point of Mao’s doc- 
trine is that Hanoi and the Viet 
Cong should fight on; that they 
should reject any offers of reasonable 


settlement or negotiation; that they 
should be ]] repared to wage a pro- 
longed and dirty war — whatever its 
cost in North Vietnamese blood, 
whatever its cost in North Vietnamese 
well-being. 

Hanoi might well ponder whether 
its future is best secured by fully 
submerging its own separate inter- 
est to Peking. The North Vietnamese 
people deserve a better future than 
that. 

Meanwhile, the leaders in Hanoi — 
mucli to Peking’s pleasure — continue 
to make a reasonable settlement im- 
possible. They continue their aggres- 
sion in the south. They continue to 
infiltrate soldiers, equipment and sup- 
plies across the border. Tiiey continue 
to employ the twhi pressures of temp- 
tation and terrorism — tempting the 
peasants to renounce their loyalty to 
their village leaders in return for 
hollow promises, and terrorizing them 
if they refuse. 

There could he no clearer justifica- 
tion of why we are .standing firm in 
our resolve to hel]) defend the 14 
million people of South Vietnam 
against communist aggression and 
subversion from the north. 

What is the United States policy 
there? 

Our policy Is simple and straight- 
forward. It is not com)) Heated by any 
doctrinate theories of world domina- 
tion. 

First, we are detennijiod to keep 
our commitment to tlio people of 
South Vietnam. We are going to con- 
tinue to assist the South Vietnamoso 
to resist aggre.s.sion. We arc going 
io continue to make it clear to Hanoi 
and to Peking that terrorism, murder, 
subversion and infiltration from the 
nor til cannot — and will not — succeed. 

As President Johnson has pointed 
out: 

“We are , . , there to strengthen 
world order, Around the globe from 
Berlin to Thailand are people whose 
well being rests in part on the belief 
that they can count on us if they are 
attacked, To leave Vietnam to its fate 
would shake the confidence of ail these 
people in the value of an American 
commitment and in the value of 
America’s word. The result would be 
increased unrest and instability, and 
even wider war,” 

Second, we are committed to help 
create a better life for the people of 
South Vietnam. Wo are engaged in 
a major program of economic and 
social development there, and we want 
to see it extended to the whole South 
Asia region, including North Vietnam, 

Everything that we do in Vietnam 
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is governed by those simple reasons 
for being there. 

Our goal is a peaceful settlement. 
We are ready — now — to go to the ne- 
gotiating table. We lay down no pre- 
conditions for such discussions. We 
seek a cessation of aggression by 
North Vietnam. We seek a just peace 
— and we have made that offer clear 
on many occasions. We seek the with- 
drawal of nil foreign forces — includ- 
nig our own — from South Vietnam 
once peace has been restored. And we 
seek a peace that guarantees freedom 
of choice for the South Vietnamese 
people. 

Our purpose is firm ; our patience is 
long; and our perseverance is un- 
shakable. 

But, as both Hanoi and Peking 
have pointed out, the issue is larger 
than merely Vietnam. 

General Giap, the North Vietna- 
mese strategist who defeated the 
French at Dion Bien Phu, has put 
the matter candidly; **South Vietnam 
is the model of the national libera- 
tion movement of our time. , , , If 
the special warfare that the U. S. 
imperialists are testing in South Viet- 
nam is overcome, then it can be de- 
feated anywhere in the world. 

And — as we have seen — Lin Piao 
describes the struggle in Vietnam as 
mox'cly the curtain-raiser in the whole 
global drama of communist expan- 
sionism. 

The issue, then, in Vietnam, im- 
portant as it is, is not the only task 
facing the United States and its part- 
ners in freedom around the world. 

It is an essential task. But is not 
the total task. 

The total task of free men on this 
planet is to preserve and nurtux'e 
freedom everywhere that it is grow- 
ing. 

Lin Piao sees a major crisis in hu- 
man society in the second half of 
the 20th Century; he sees it taking 
place on the perimeter of the indus- 
trialized world — in Asia, in A fide a 
and in Latin America. 

I think we can agree with him on 
that. 

Let us examine why. 

We can begin by reminding our- 
selves that the communist mind is a 
curious combination of ideological 
rigidity — and tactical suppleness. 

The communist mind is^ at one and 
the same time, philosophically closed 
— and pragmatically open. 

In the past half century we have 
witnessed an imaginative display of 
aggressive communist tactics, 

The goal has always been the same; 
political domination. But the path to 
that goal has often switched direc- 
tion. 

In our own lifetime, communist tac- 
tics have ranged through a broad 
and brutal spectrum ; everything 
from outright occupation by the Bed 
Army in Eastern Eui'Oije — through 
conventional aggression in Korea — 


to the guerrilla operations in Greece, 
Malaya, the Philippines and now in 
Vietnam. 

Communist tactics have sometimes 
formented revolutions and at other 
times have captured those initiated 
by othei's. 

Communist tactics have learned to 
be as much at home with legal means 
as with illegal means; with sophisti- 
cated societies as with primitive ones; 
witli rightist dictators as with leftist 
demagogues. 

Thus, if one surveys the total com- 
munist movement of the past half- 
century, one cannot fail to be struck 
with a profound bit of irony: that 
the communists in their ultimate view 
of history are almost insufferably 
dogmatic and doctrinaire. But in their 
efforts to manipulate that history, 
they are almost incredibly pi’agmatic 
and practical. 

What, then, is ovr answer to the 
communist manifesto of Mao Tse- 
tung, as written by Lin Piao? 

First, our answer is that we agree 
that the **focus** of the challenge 
lies at the moment in Vietnam, 

But the government of Vietnam and 
the United States will not be defeated 
by communist aggression from the 
north, We will continue our support 
of the^ people of South Vietnam un- 
til a just and reasonable settlement 
is reached — whether by agreement at 
a conference table or by a ce.ssation of 
the aggression, as in Malaysia, the 
Philippines and Greece. 

Secondly, we agree with Mao that 
the lands arching across the southern 
half of the^ globe — Asia, Africa and 
Latin America — are to play a decisive 
role in the future of Ixumanity, 

But we disagi'ee that their role is 
to be the hapless victims of commu- 
nist externally dii'ccted, so-called 
‘*wars of national liberation.” On the 
contrary, we believe that these na- 
tions desire to remain fully and free- 
ly themselves — uncoorced by subver- 
sion stage-managed and supplied from 
without. We believe that these na- 
tions desii’e, with wisdom and dignity, 
to seek their own national pi*ogi*ess 
in their own national way. And we 
stand ready to assist them to do 
pi'ecisely that. 

Thirdly, we agree that Mao's clear 
intent is that his brand of communism 
should eventually suvi’ound, encircle 
and finally cut off and defeat Western 
Eux’ope and the United States. 

But we disagree that that is going 
to happen, Our defenses are strong, 
and we i^emain alert and ready for 
whatevex' the future may bxdng. But 
more important is the fact that the 
free nations of the woidd offer a bet- 
ter future for the individual and a 
peaceful path to that futui*e. 

Finally, we agree with Mao that 
just as there are cities and country- 
side within nations, so the woidd at 
large — ^in its curi’ent uneven i*ate of 
technological advance — can be viewed 
as a seines of industidalized centers, 


sui'rounded by a less-developed coun- 
tryside. 

But we disagree that the historical 
process suggests that the global coun- 
tryside will storm these centers and 
put them to the torch of communist 
insui-gency. 

On the contrary, we believe that the 
historical px*ocess will be precisely the 
reverse; that the industrialized cen- 
ters — the fortunate nations of the 
woidd — will increasingly seek to bring 
to the countryside — to the poorer na- 
tions of the world — the very assist- 
ance and skill that will help these 
nations to close the poverty gap. And 
the rich nations will do this by meas- 
ui’es that will share talents and re- 
soui'ces — by measures that will 
increase the self-confidence and self- 
reliance of the poorer nations to 
achieve their own self-sustaining 
political and economic growth. 

In the United States we issue no 
global manifestos. 

But we do indulge in one dream. 
We do entertain one grand vision. 
We do look to one great goal, 

We are dedicated to continuing the 
dialogue with the rest of the world 
that began in an obscure hall in 
Philadelphia on July 4, 1776. 

The men in that hall were revolu- 
tionaries. 

The men in that hall did not believe 
that true political power can gi’ow 
out of the barrel of a gun, They 
believed that true political power can 
ffrow only out of the people them- 
selves — for that is precisely where it 
is: Within each individual human 
being. 

Those men did not rant about class 
sti*uggle. They said bluntly that all 
men are created equal. 

Those men did not theoi'ize about 
a dictatorship of the proletariat. They 
proposed something far more explo- 
sive than that. They declared that 
all men had an malienablc right to 
life, liberty mtd the pursuit of hap- 
piness. 

Those men in 1776 fused, primed 
and set off a political explosion that 
has had more ultimate effect on soci- 
ety than all the dictatox’s of history 
rolled into one. 

The fires of that revolution still 
burn in this country; and the spai'ks 
of that revoution still fly, igniting 
the tinder of human aspiration all 
over this globe. 

One of the greatest challenges to 
this genei’-ation of Ameidcans is to 
refine the formulas 

— for creating the driving spai'ks, 
— for cxiltivating the leadership 
talent, 

— ^for unleashing and organizing the 
earth's bountiful natural resources, 

— for breaking down the out-of-date 
barriers to progress tlii’oughout the 
world. We have an enormous chal- 
lenge to perfect the formulas to do 
all of these things to permit what 
Lin Piao calls '‘the countryside" to 
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find theli way up the rocky path. 

We must meet that challenge. 

We must offer the more durable 
stuff of true, creative revolution. 

Lin Piao’s statement of Communist 
China^s goals for the world is 18,000 
words long. 

President Johnson has summed up 
our goals for the world in three sim- 
ple sentences; 

^^Our own freedom and growth have 
never been the final goal of the Amer- 
ican dream. We were never meant 
to be an oasis of libei'ty and abun- 
dance in a world- wide desert of dis- 
appointed dreams. Our nation was 
created to help strike away the chains 
of ignorance and misery and tyimnny 
wherever they keep man less than 
God means him to be.” 

It is for you and me — and all of 
us on this small, whirling planets— to 
ensure that this forecast will prevail. 



Mr. A» Tyler Port 


Excerpts from address by A, 
Tyler Port, Dep. AasU Socretary 
of the Army ilnatallaticns & 
Logistics), at Association of the 
U, Army Annual Meeting, 
Washington, D* G*, Oot, 27, 1965. 

t 4i 4c 

The Army/industry relationship 
must be a dynamic one, changing as 
newly developed strategic concepts 
dictate it must change; possessing the 
ability to produce the prosaic military 
hardware needed in the early 1960^aj 
gearing up to fabricate the sophisti- 
cated designs of the poat-Sputnik 
days; or accelerating today to pro- 
duce the emergency requirements of 
a Southeast Asia contingency. . . « 
A natural consequence of this 
growth has been the ability of many 
defense industries to operate without 
the infusion of large amounts of Gov- 
ernment capital and to reach out and 
seek to better their positions competi- 
tively. Competition is the very essence 
of our free enterprise system and the 
life blood upon which American in- 
dustry has always operated. 

It has been in this area — the en- 
hancement of competition among re- 


sponsible defense contractors— that 
both you in industry and we in the 
Army still have a way to go before 
we can claim to have achieved an 
altogether ideal Army/industry rela- 
tionship. I think there can be little 
question but that many hundreds of 
millions of dollars can yet be saved 
every year through more intelligent 
use of competitive procurement. And 
I think we must move in this direction 
if we are to realize our fundamental 
objective, of building a better Army. 

How can this be done? I would like 
to suggest that there is one major 
area in which we have failed to reach 
a mutually satisfactory solution de- 
spite all the effort already devoted 
toward studies, conferences, symposia 
and the like that have been designed 
to cope with the problem, I refei^ to 
the matter of transmitting useable 
advance planning information on 
Army procurement to interested and 
potentially interested users. 

The national interest is not served 
when Government castigates industry 
for failing to see the broad view of 
national interest if little or no effort 
is made to communicate that broad 
view. A climate of mutual trust, un- 
derstanding and common purpose 
must develop if we are to achieve the 
military strength this aiation requires, 
To be fiilly meaningful, the creation 
of such an atmosphere must be predi- 
cated upon a longer range planning 
base than is normally communicated 
to industry through the pro foxTna re- 
lease of standard Invitations For Bid 
or Requests For Proposal. Moreover, 
if real competition is to prevail in or- 
der to effect improvements which we 
need within the available dollar re- 
sources, industry must be provided 
with the tools by which decision affect- 
ing future courses of action can be 
made with greater confidence, The 
environment in which competition 
grows best is one in which industry 
has a more reliable basis for planning 
ahead. 

I realize that even though we un- 
dertake this task we may never ob- 
tain the ideal competition of the mar- 
ket place eloquently described by 
many economists whex^e supply and 
demand dictate not only the price but 
also the number of supixliers in any 
given field, However, it is our objec- 
tive in the Military to strive toward 
this goal and to broaden the competi- 
tive base of defense industi'y to the 
maximum extent possible. To this end 
a cx’itical review has been undertaken 
to determine what self-improvement 
measures are indicated, how these 
measures can be Implemented and 
how this might, in turn, impx'oye our 
Defense/industry relationship. 

As a result of this review it be- 
came evident that the Army was per- 
haps using too narrow a definition of 
competition — ^limiting it oftentimes to 
the act of bidding itself and neglect- 
ing to concentrate real efforts on the 
development of multiple sources. As I 
have already indicated, it became ap- 
parent that true competition must be- 
gin with the accumulation of informa- 
tion on future plans and then must 


be fostered by the distribution of that 
information to interested contractors 
of the defense industry. Thus, if the 
Army is to expect spirited competition 
between several responsible contrac- 
toi’s in the 1967-1974 time frame, it 
must begin disseminating the best 
procurement planning information 
available in 1966, 

This concept, if canned out, really 
changes the audience to which the 
Army must speak. It is no longer 
sufficient to rely on trade journals, 
Department of Commerce publications 
and the disseminating of information 
at the contracting ofiieer level. Pro- 
curement planning information must 
be made available to pei'sonnel at the 
corporate management level charged 
with evaluating that infoinnation, 
along with other market projections 
and indices, normally used in reach- 
ing major management decisions. The 
Army must attempt to reach this top 
management structure of American 
industry and develop within it a real 
desii'e to enter the competition for 
more items than would normally be 
the case. 

As realists in the every day world 
of commerce, we recognize that our 
ability to influence corporate manage- 
ment is directly proportional to the 
character and veracity of the procure- 
ment information disseminated by us. 
Broad general statements of intent 
are clearly insufficient as a basis for 
industry decisions involving the com- 
mitment of corporate funds, the ex- 
pansion of manufacturing facilities 
and the employment of a larger work 
foixG. Risks such as these by indus- 
try .can only be justified on highly 
detailed, specific small items of hard 
intelligence which represent the Army 
pi’ocurement program in the foresee- 
able future. In other words, a new 
meaning must bo given to the phrase 
“Defense/indiistry team^^ and the 
Military must adopt more business- 
like infonnation procedures in the 
procurement area which insures that 
the industrial side of this team has 
available, to the maximum extent 
practicable, the same information the 
Defense member is using for its own 
planning piii'poses. 

Competitive procurement then Is a 
way of the future requiring a more 
dedicated effort by all of us to insure 
such procurement is capable of pro- 
viding our objective) — the acquisition 
of quality products at the lowest at- 
tainable sound price. 

If we were to furnish the defense 
industrialist advance planning pro- 
curement information which would 
perniit you to compete on a broad 
scale, then the Army would, in turn, 
require the development of a mech- 
anism whereby such infonnation could 
be quickly, easily and economically 
transmitt^ to industry and, at tho 
same time, protect the national se- 
curity and avoid providing any com- 
petitive advantage to any one poten- 
tial contractor or group of contrac- 
tors, 

/Having outlined the dilemma, what 
have we done to overcome it? 
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First, during the past two years 
Advance Planning: Briefingrs for In- 
dustry have been aimed at the long 
range planners of both procurement 
and research and development. As you 
l{now, we teamed with other Military 
Departments and DOD to have five 
briefings this year and will have five 
additional next year. 

Also, we have had classified Ad- 
vance Planning Briefings covering 
missiles, firepower, electronic war- 
fare, communications, weapons and 
materiel s with others such as data 
processing, combat surveillance and 
air defense scheduled to follow. 

However, it is in the area of docu- 
mentation containing advance plan- 
ning information that the R&D effort 
has been attacked with more regular- 
ity than has the logistics. In fact, this 
R&D industry information activity led 
to the belief that similar programs 
might be possible for logistics. Let 
me elaborate. 

Based on top level guidance, the 
Army develops a family of interre- 
lated strategic plans and forecasts: 
the Basic Army Strategic Estimate, 
the Army Strategic Plan, the Aimiy 
Force Development Plan, the Army 
Long-Range Technological Forecast, 
the Army Research Plan — which re- 
sult in the delineation of the critical 
Qualitative Materiel Development ob- 
jectives toward which the Army must 
advance if it is to develop the materiel 
needed to accomplis its global mission. 

The Qualitative Materiel Require- 
ments which form the hard core of 
the information px*ovided under the 
Qualitative Development Require- 
ments Information (QDRI) program 
are specific breakouts from the broad 
objectives established by all these 
planning documents. The QDRI pro- 
gram, in turn, is a compilation of 
Army R&D needs in areas in which 
the Army has beeen unable to achieve 
significant breakthroughs and which, 
If capable of being properly solved by 
industry, would be welcomed and 
funded by the Army with enthusiasm. 

This new program, therefore, in- 
vites of industry unsolicited proposals 
about our Army of the future, as you 
see it. QDRI pamphlets are prepared 
by the Army in an unclassified for- 
mat whenever possible to permit wide 
distribution and use by registered in- 
dustries and represent one more at- 
tempt to keep you, the Army contrac- 
tor, as up-to-date as possible on in- 
ternal Army developments and trends. 

Now, what have we been thinking 
of doing on the logistics side of the 
house to enhance the flow of informal 
tion so necessary foi’' the orderly de- 
velopment of the competitive base we 
seek? 

In June of last year it became ap- 
parent that a new approach to this 
age old problem — the advanced dis- 
semination of procurement infonna- 
tion— was required if we were to pro- 
vide industry something more than 
the broad generalization of prior 


years. This information was obvious- 
ly available within the Army — spe- 
cifically in the detailed Army Materiel 
Plans (AMP), however,^ it was not 
available in a format which would 
permit the rapid and extensive dis- 
tribution we sought. 

The AMP is the medium through 
which the Army can project its mid- 
range program. It integrates those 
elements of logistics which directly 
affect Army materiel, research and 
development, procurement, deliveries, 
supply and distribution, production, 
facilities and engineering repair, 
overhaul and maintenance, losses and 
disposals, as well as sales under the 
Military Assistance Program. 

An AMP is developed for every 
major item having a planned pro- 
curement value of $600,000 or more 
in any one of the eight fiscal years 
covered by the plan* 

Of all the specific information con- 
tained in the AMP, we are most in- 
terested in those items dealing with 
the scheduled production of the item, 
administrative and production lead 
time, identity of producers and meth- 
od of procurement. 

It might be helpful, perhaps, if you 
think of the AMP as a matrix. 

Into it is fed logistic guidance from 
the DOD which shapes the magnitude 
of the requirements by establishing 
computational parameters and by de- 
fining authorized force levels. Based 
upon this guidance, the number of 
major force units to be equipped is 
expressed in the Army Force Develop- 
mnt Plan and Ainny procurements are 
computed on this authorized force. 

This is the type of information we 
knew would be useful to industry. In 
a very practical sense It represented 
the marketing information needed by 
corporate management in making 
basic decisions involving capital ex- 
penditures. The problem simply stat- 
ed becomes a question of how this in- 
formation could be extracted and 
made available to industry without 
compromising a host of broader con- 
siderations. 

In June of last year the initial sug- 
gestion for such a plan was put to 
General Besson, the Commanding 
General of the U., S. Army Materiel 
Command. General Besson established 
the facts that such information was 
readily available and concurred in 
the desirability of releasing such in- 
formation to industry. However, he 
recommended that a pilot test be exe- 
cuted to evaluate the feasibility of 
providing such information to indus- 
try on a continuing basis. A concept 
was developed whereby pertinent pro- 
curement information of interest to 
industry could be extracted from 
Army source documents in a format 
which would permit distribution to 

industry. 

A program was initiated to place 
this vital information on an Advance 
Planning Procurement Information 
(APPI) form which was to be pre- 
pared on each end item to be pro- 


cured by the expenditure of PEMA 
(Procurement Equipment and Mis- 
siles, Army) funds in the annual 
budget. This APPI data included per- 
tinent historical and descriptive facts 
about the end item — the current fis- 
cal year procurement action — and 
the Army^s planned procurement 
through the following six years. This 
form also included statistics pertain- 
ing to quantities, monthly production 
rates and anticipated methods of pro- 
curement to be employed. As I am 
sure you can appreciate, what the 
Army intended to furnish on this 
APPI form was the best and most de- 
tailed planning information available. 
By the same token, however, such in- 
formation was not to be something 
which could be construed as a com- 
mitment by the Government to buy 
the item described. This new test was 
a real effort on our part to insure 
we did everything possible to place 
you in a better competitive position 
and, of course, glean for ourselves the 
benefits of increased competition. 

Faced with the problem of rapid 
distribution of the data collected un- 
der the new concept, the Commanding 
General, Army Materiel Command, es- 
tablished Army/Industry Materiel In- 
formation Liaison Officers in each 
commodity command and in the San 
Francisco and Los Angeles Procure- 
ment Districts. He designated the 
Deputy Commanding General, D. S. 
Army Materiel Command for Western 
Operations, as Project Commander, 
From March 2 through July 16 of this 
year these offices handled APPI's on 
a total of 176 items selected for treat- 
ment by the commodity commands, 
A total of 9,396 copies of these 
APPI ^8 were transferred to industry 
either through bidder's lists or in 
re spoil se to requests for them from 
industry. Thus, interested industries 
were enabled under this test program 
to initiate action at any one of nine 
separate geographic locations which 
would permit them to receive ad- 
vanced planning procurement infor- 
mation. 

Our pilot test has been completed 
and our analysis reveals that the 
Army/Industry Materiel Information 
Program (AIMIP) filled a definite 
need and promised to return valu- 
able benefits to both parties, Both 
the commodity commands and indus- 
try urged the continuance of AIMIP 
with increased scope. There is no 
question in my mind but that the 
program as conceived and tested pro- 
vided better information for indus- 
try's use in reaching bid/no-bid deci- 
sions. I do not pretend that this pro- 
gram is a panacea which will solve 
all difficulties which face the Army/ 
industry team in attempting to de- 
velop an expanding competitive base 
from which to operate, However, it is 
a start; it is a new approach for those 
of us concerned with logistics and we 
are already working on ways to im- 
prove its usefulness. . , . 

In conclusion, let me emphasize 
that, with these two new Army/indus- 
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try information programs, we in the 
Army are attempting to close the in- 
formation gap between the Army and 
all industry — whether the action takes 
place in the research and development 
area or in the procurement- produc- 
tion phase of the life cycle 

In pursuing both programs the 
Army is acknowledging once again 
that the money it spends is public 
money and the public has a right to 
know what that money buys within 
the constraints only of national se- 
curity. 

The Army is also reaffirming, dra- 
matically, its suppoid; of the competi- 
tive philosophy that underlies Amer- 
ica's uniquely successful system of 
private enterprise. 

The Army is doing so for selfish 
reasons — good business reasons, if 
you will. The Army is convinced that 
only through the broadest kind of 
competition can it attract the very 
best in brains and products at the 
lowest sound price. In return for that 
benefit, the Army hopes to be able to 
establish a permanent program that 
will offer you the infonnation you 
must have to compete better and to 
produce more. 

Competition then con be all encom- 
passing, providing the broad base of 
auppliera we seek while ensuring the 
production of acceptable products at 
a price which is manifestly fair to 
both the buyer and the seller. It is our 
fervent hope that the new program 
we ho))e to institute during the com- 
ing year will go a long way toward 
tlie attainment of this type of com- 
petition, permitting us to build u bet- 
ter Army while concurrently strength- 
ening our defense industrial base. 

It is in the realization of this goal 
that we in the Avmy are soliciting 
your active participation and support. 


Out Continues at Mobifo AMA 

(Conihmed fro7n page 9) 

Quail, AGM-28 Hound Dog, hydrau- 
lic systems, General Electric. Allison 
and Pratt & Whitney turbofan-SO 
engines and selected electronic sys- 
tems. 

To Warner Robins AMA, Robins 
AFB, Ga.; 

• Management and supply of ap- 
proximately 8,000 materiel manage- 
ment codecl items peculiar to: Air- 
to-air missiles (AIM/AGM), C-46, 
C-47, C-54, C-118, C-119, C-123, 
C-124, C-133, C-14i, B--6C, HU-16, 
B-57, utility series and helicopter 
aircraft, armament and guns, corro- 
sion control function, B-20 program, 
maintenance evaluation program and 
procurement support for Eastern 
GEEIA headquarters region, 

• Maintenance of heating equip- 
ment (FSC 4620) and compressors 

I and pumps (FSC 4310/20), 

I To Wright- Patterson APB, Ohio; 

■ I ■ • Management of central point 

r cataloging and standardization pro- 

i: gram and Air Force packaging and 

I i evalution program^ 


iii ■ 
ii[ • 
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Committee of College Deans to Assist in 
Managing DOD Logistics Training Program 


The Department of Defense ^ has 
established a four-man committee 
consisting of business school deans 
at the University of Alabama, the 
University of Minnesota, Dartmouth 
College and the University of Miami, 
Fla,, to assist in managing the De- 
fense Logistics Management Training 
Program. 

The committee will advise Paul 
R, Ignatius, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
on training policies and problem 
areas and on the extent^ to which 
Defense and Service logistics schools 
meet training needs. 

Members of the committee are S. 
Paul Garner, Dean of the School of 
Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, University of Alabama; Paul V. 
Granibsch, Dean of the School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Minnesota; Karl A. Hill, Doan of 
the Amos Tuck School of Biiaiiiess 
Administration, Dartmouth College; 


and Clark E. Myers, Dean of the 
School of Business Administration, 
University of Miami, 

Dr. Nathan Brodsky of Mr. Ig- 
natius' office will serve as chairman 
of the advisory committee. 

An intensive joint program was 
launched by the Department of De- 
fense in 1963 to provide common 
training in logistics management for 
the Army, Navy, Air Force and De- 
fense Supply Agency. 

Studies of higher education for 
civilian business showed many prob- 
lem areas similar to those encoun- 
tered in training for Defense logis- 
tics management. 

The selection of deans with 
responsibilities for managing busi- 
ness schools will provide the Depart- 
ment of Defense with professional 
assistance to improve further the 
quality of logistics management 
training. 


Rawco Instruments, Inc., 

Small Business Success in Space Program 


Scientific cooperation between a 
small Texas electronics business firm 
and a large aerospace corporation may 
have resulted in discovery of a meth- 
od of detecting and measuring the 
electrostatic environment in rockets 
and missiles ascending through and 
beyond the earth's atmosphere. 

Electrostatic discliarges have been 
blamed for malfunctions which have 
occurred during the launch phase of 
various space vehicles. In support of 
a NASA requirement, the Astronau- 
tics Division of the IjTV Aerospace 
Corporation called on engineers from 
Rawco Instruments, Inc,, a 14-man 
small business in Port Worth, Tex, to 
assist in the design and to fabricate 
electrostatic and transient sensors to 
detect static charges of low and high 
intensity. 

Four of these sensors, two to meas- 
ure static charge on the rocket's skin 
and two to detect electrical potentials 
created during separation of rocket 
stages, were installed on a new and 
more powerful Scout research rocket. 
The ScoTTt was launched August 10 
from NASA's Wallops Island, Va.* 
facility. The flight was successful and 
the sensors sent back data, now being 
analyzed, via telemetry during initial 
phases of the launch, 

LTV took the measurement problem 
to Rawco and asked it to build sensors 
whicli could be installed in the Scout's 
electrical system. These sensors 
weiglied about a pound each and were 
only five inches long, but construction 
was a meticulous task. 

It was not known what electrical 
range had to be measured, if indeed 
any existed, so the electrostatic 
sensors were designed to report volt- 
ages over a ranpe of 10 to 30,000 
volts. The transient sensors, which 


measured anj; electrical potentials 
during separation of the rocket stages, 
were designed to record anything 
from 60 to 60,000 volts. All were 
Field-Mill type (generating voltme- 
ter) sensors modified for special ap- 
plication. 

Close cooperation between LTV and 
Rawco resulted in speedy design and 
fabrication of three sets of the sen- 
sors. Two of each were installed in 
the second and third stages of the 
72-foot Scout rocket and electrostatic 
readings were secured during the 
launch. 


Navy Guide for 
Technical Development 
Plans Available 

The Office of the Chief of Naval 
Material has announced that copies 
of the latest edition of the Guide 
for the Preparation of Technical 
Development Plans (NAVMAT P- 
3910)" are available for purchase 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U, S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

Tlie new guide supersedes ad- 
vanced copies of the ^Tlandbook for 
the Preparation of Technical Devel- 
opment Plans" distributed in Decem- 
ber 1964. 

The purpose of the publication is 
to assist principal development ac- 
tivities within the Naval Material 
Support Establishment by providing 
guidelines for the preparation of 
technical development plans. The 
guide is organized into 14 sections 
which parallel the Technical Develoi)- 
ment Plan format required by exist- 
ing Navy directives, 
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Navy RDT&E Managemenf 
Guide Available fo Industry 

by 

S. Taylor 

Director of Industrial Management 
V. S, Naval Propellant Plant 


Are you involved in Research, De- 
velopment, Teat and Evaluation 
(RDT&E) contracts with the Navy? 
Would you like to get a broad over- 
view of the DOD Programming Sys- 
tem ? Do you wade through stacks 
of documents on the Navy RDT&E 
process looking for an answer to a 
vital qiiestion- 

If the answer to any of these ques- 
tions is *‘yes,” a new publication, '‘De- 
partment of the Navy RDT&E Man- 
agement Guide/^ may help you. 

Although the original purpose of 
the guide was to meet an interna) 
Navy requirement, its application 
expands beyond. For this reason, it 
has been made available to industry 
through the Government Printing 
Ofnce. 

The need for such a guide was 
fir::t highlighted in the recent Review 
of Management in the Department of 
the Navy. Its recommendations on 
RDT&E included the following state- 
ment ; 

. . as soon as practicable the 
Chief of Naval Research, Chief of 
Naval Material, and Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Develop- 
ment) will . . .prepare a Manage- 
ment Guide that will describe 
planning, budgeting, execution, and 
appraisal of the RDT&E process," 
The official beginning of the guide 
was a memorandum issued by the 
A'^sistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Research and Development on June 
4, 1903, to implement the recommen- 
d'^tions of Review of Management. 

The purpose of the guide, as stated 
' V Dv. Robert N. Mor-e, Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (R&D), is to: 
"(1) Facilitate orientation of mili- 
tary and civilian personnel newly 
assigned RDT&E responsibilities 
by providing a summary overview 
of Department of the Navy RDT&E 
management 'machinery,^ 

"(2) Provide a handy source of 
general information concerning 
RDT&E organization and pro- 
cedures and references to official 
sources for specific details." 

The Assistant Secretary of the 
Npvy (R&D) exercised overall super- 
vi'^ion of the project which produced 
a preliminary edition of the RDT&E 
Guide published on July 1, 1964. 
Preparation of the guide was a con- 
solidated effort of many contributors 
including personnel from the follow- 
ing offices: Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations (Development), Chief of 
Naval Development, Deputy Chief of 
Naval Material (Development), Of- 
fice of Naval Research, Bureau of 
Ships and Bureau of Naval Weapons. 
Several Naval Reserve officers who 
served their two -week active duty on 


the project augmented the available 
manpower and contributed the bene- 
fits of their Naval and professional 
experience. 

Within Navy, reception of the pre- 
liminary edition exceeded expecta- 
tions, Requests for copies were im- 
mediate and numerous. The task of 
“smoothing" the preliminary copy 
and preparing the formal edition was 
begun immediately by a group of 
Naval Resei've officers under the 
management of Bureau of Naval 
Weapons Training Unit WEPTU~664. 

Volume L 

The guide is published in two 
volumes. Volume I provides an over- 
view of RDT&E and describes pro- 
cedure-^^ for planning, programming, 
budgeting, appraisal and procure- 
ment. It an integrated account, to 
be read from cover to cover as a 
complete story. However, the com- 
prehensive Index is an excellent ref- 
e re ire source for information on 
specific topics. The seven chapters 
of Volume I cover the following 
topics: 

Chap lor I — Organization for RDT&E. 

A broad overview of organization 
for RDT&E ii provided with em- 
phasis on responsibilities of major 
officials and working relationships be- 
tween them. Detailed information on 
the orcranization of activities involved 
in RDT&E management can be found 
in Appendix E. 

Chapter 0 — Planning, 

The Navy Planning System is 
bnefly outlined and procedures and 
resnons'bilities in planning of 
RDT&E effort are covered in greater 
detail, The evolution of RDT&E plans 
U traced from their genesis in the 
interaction of scientific and techno- 
logical possibilities, with long-range 
mfiitary capability needs, to their 
d'^finitive expression through formal 
Project Definition Phase, Mai'ine 
Corps planning for RDT&E is also 
covered. 

Chapter III— Department of Defense 
Programming System, 

The Department of Defense Pro- 
gramming System and its implemen- 
tation in the Department of the Navy 
ai’e covered. In addition to the inech- 
"nisms of the Five-Yeax'-Forco Struc- 
t’^re and Financial Program (FYFS& 
FP) and Program Change Control 
System, theoretical aspects of the 
‘lystem are also discussed. 

Chapter IV — Preparation and 
Justification of the Budget. 

The 18-month process of the de- 
velopment, presentation and justifi- 
cation of the RDT&E budget, from 
the development of the Program Ob- 


jectives to passage of the Appropria- 
tion Act by the Congress, is pre- 
sented. The objectives and mecha- 
nisms of the budgetary process and 
responsibilities or organizations and 
officials in the process are covered. 
Chapter V — Execution of the Budget. 

The execution of the RDT&E pro- 
gram is described from the budgetary 
standpoint Subjects covered include 
apportionment and allocation of 
funds, reprogramming, the operation 
of the Secretary of Defense Einer- 
geiiey Fund and aiudits and reviexv. 
Chapter VI — Appraisal of RDT&E 
Effort. 

The execution of the RDT&E pro- 
gram is discussed from the viewpoint 
of the appraisal of on-going effort 
which provides the occasion for man- 
agement action. Focus is on organ- 
ization, procedures and practices at 
the suprabureau level. The theory 
of management by exception and the 
place of planning, reporting and ap- 
praisal in its implementation are 
discussed. Tlxe chapter also covei's 
Office of the Director, Defense Re- 
search & Enginerhig continuing re- 
view of on-going projects and the 
physical evaluation of equipment and 
weapons systems by the operating 
forces. 

Chapter VII — Procurement of 
IIDT&E Effort. 

The clmpter deuKs with the process 
of arranging for the implementation 
of RDT&E effort, whether performed 
by in-house laboratoi y or under con- 
ti^act by a non-profit institution or 
private industry. RDT&E procure- 
ment polieieg and contracting pro- 
cedures for each major category of 
RDT&E effort are discussed as well 
as the more technical aspects of con- 
tracting proceduroa and requirements. 
Volume II, 

Volume II is a collection of official 
information, broupjht together for 
reference. It consists of nine ap- 
pendices on the following subjects; 
Appendix A — Glossary. 

The glossary is a collection of def- 
initions of terms used in RDT&E 
management. Even though definitions 
were culled from official directives and 
manuals, few have been prescribed 
for general use. The source of each 
term is identified. A reference list 
of sources and other glossaries is 
provided. 

Appendix B — The Navy Directives 
vSystem. 

The organization of the Navy di- 
rectives system is explained along 
with Information on available aids 
for identifying directives applicable 
to particular subjects. 

Appendix C — Classification Systems. 

Several classification systems em- 
ployed in RDT&E management are 
presented, The relationship between 
programming and appropriation clas- 
sification in the RDT&E area is 
explained and illustrated. 

Appendix D — ^The Nature of RDT&E 
Effort. 

The categories of RDT&E effort 
into Research, Exploratory Develop- 
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ment, Advanced Development, Engi- 
neering Development and Operational 
Systems Development is explained 
and definitions of these categories are 
provided. 

Appendix E — Organizations. 

This appendix comprises approxi- 
mately half of Volume II. It repre- 
sents an attempt to provide relatively 
detailed information on all major 
organizations, except laboratories, 
which are involved in the manage- 
ment of Department of the Navy 
liDT&E effort. In addition to the 
organization of the elements of the 
Department of the Navy, the organi- 
zation of the Office of the Director, De- 
fense Research & Engineering, the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
the Weapons Systems Evaluation 
Group, joint agencies and other Gov- 
ernment agencies involved in RDT&E 
are covered. The chapter also includes 
information on major RDT&E boards 
and advisory groups and test organi- 
zations. 

Appendix F — Laboratories. 

Background information on the 
function of the Navy's in-house lab- 
oratories is provided along with briefs 
on each institution, These briefs in- 
clude a statement of laboratory loca- 
tion and mission, 

Apendix G — Policies, 

Some major statements of policy 
applicable to management of the 
Department of the Navy RDT&E 
effort are provided. These include 
basic defense policies, basic RDT&E 
policies and policies on contracting 
for the guide, 

Appendix H— Promoting Effectiveness 
and Economy, 

Information on management con- 
cepts, techniques and programs cur- 
rently in use by the Deijartment of 
Defense and tho Navy to improve tho 
utilization of funds and effectiveness 
and economy of operations is provided, 
The appendix also provides informa- 
tion on obtaining advice and assist- 
ance for improving the cost effective- 
ness of operations. 

Appendix I — ^Charts, 

This section contains both charts 
collected from official Government 
sources and original charts developed 
for the guide. 

The guide is designed to be a *Uiv- 
ing document" — constantly responding 
to changes in RDT&E management 
and structure and processes, and 
constantly improving in content and 
presentation. The Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy (R&D) continues to ex- 
ercise direct and personal supervision 
of this complete and up-to-date infor- 
mation on Navy RDT&E, 

The Department of the Navy 
RDT&E Management Guide (NAVSO 
P-2457) may Be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Offle^ Washington, 
D* C,, 20402. Volume I and Volume 
II are now available at a purchase 
pi’icG of $.60 and $1.60 per copy, 
respectively, 


Raytheon Company's field engi- 
neer Joseph J. Jelinek was cited by 
the Air Force’s Air Defense Com- 
mand for his contributions to the 
command’s electron tube life im- 
provement program which resulted in 
a cojt avoidance of more than .$26 
million over a three-^^ear period . . . 
"Small Business is Big Business and 
Good Business,” according to McDon- 
ncU Aircraft Corporation. Of 4,460 
suppliers, 79.4 per cent are small 
business firms, 

Lockheed-California Company, un- 
der AriiriY contract to determine the 
capability of a rigid-rotor aircraft 
to act as a flying weapons platform, 
has completed special aiming ac- 
curacy tests. Aiming accuracy was 
tested from hover to speeds of 160 
mph and at ranges up to 10,000 feet 
. . . Rocketdyne topped by six per 
cent its established cost reduction 
goal diudng Fiscal Year 1965, The 
1966 goal was increased by 66 per 
cent over the previous year. 

During the recent Association of 
the U, S, Army Annual Meeting in 
Washington, D. C,, Ling-Temco- 
Vought published a daily tabloid, 
Sahite, to keep attendees current on 
meeting activities , , , The Navy com- 
mended Vitro Laboratories' Willie W. 
Murray and Travis L. Curry for their 
work on the Polaris program. 

SyWania Electronic Systems has 
i*eported a saving of $9.6 million dur- 
ing the first half of 1966 in support 
of the Defense Department's cost 
reduction program . , , Seven Air 
Force officers just back fi’om combat 
in Vietnam, visited McDonnell Air- 
craft Corporation for an induitrial 
briefing on their experiences with tho 
company-produced F-4C , . , Tiio 
fir^t major supplier to receive Gen- 
eral Electric Company's Zero Defects 
citation was TRW Valve Division. 

Goodyear Aerospace Corporation 
is working on the development of 
an operational float system to elimi- 
nate the rock ‘n roll from ocean- 
based aircraft, The concept will bo 
tested on the Navy's P-6 A seaplane 
, . , Fnirgoers at the Los Angele.s 
County Fair's "Science USA" were 
fnicinated by the General Dynamics 
Corporation-px'oduced Redeye, They 
had the opportunity to aim and fire 
a simulated missile system . , . 
Thomas V. Jones, Chairman and Pres- 
ident of Northrop Corporation, re- 
ported a savings of more than $19 
million in Northrop's support of the 
Defense Department's cost reduction 
program. 


Martin Company is modifying a 
number of B-67 twin- jet bombers for 
the Air Force. The B and C models 
are being modified to a tactical con- 
figuration . . . The completion of over 
five years work was marked by West- 
in ghou sc Electric Corporation's De- 
fense and Space Center when the 
SPG-69 radar and weapon' direction 
equipment wai delivered to the Navy 
. . . TIuokol Chemical Corporation's 
Elkton Division conducted its 30,000th 
rocket firing. The test was of a 
rocket motor designed to ride atop 
tho Apollo spacecraft in the early 
part of its trip to the moon. 

One of the sidelights of Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of Defense 
George E. Foiich’s visit to Sperry 
Gyroscope Company was the wit- 
nessing of employees signing pledge 
cards at the start of the company 3 
Zero Defects program . . , Doug- 
las Aircraft Company, Inc., is equip- 
ping a number of C-136 aircraft 
to provide communications with the 
Apollo space capsule. The aircraft 
will also provide broad, general test 
range support to defense programs 
. . . "The Research Explosion," by 
Assistant Secretary of tho Air Force 
for Research and Development Alex- 
ander II. Flax was tho lead article 
in the last issue of Cornell Aero- 
nautical Laboratory's magazine, Per- 
Hpcciive, 

The Bunker- Ra mo Corporation re- 
ceived an "exceptional" rating from 
the Air Force's Los Angeles Contract 
Management District for its small 
business subcontracting procurement 
program. The firm issued purchase 
ardors totaling $7 million in one year 
to firms qualifying as small busi- 
ness, , , , The Navy's 8,000th man to 
qualify as a helicopter pilot was 
Marine Corps First Lieutenant C. W. 
Glaser in a Sikorsky Aircraft UH-24 
. , . Forty students and faculty 
members of the Brazilian National 
War College toured the Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, They represented a party 
of 80 men who were on a two-week 
tour of the United States as part of 
their War College training . , . Doug- 
las Aircraft Company's Missile and 
Space Systems Division plans to build 
a prototype device for detection and 
measurement of several spacecraft 
cabin atmosphere contaminants. The 
measurement probe will bo designed 
to detect such cabin contaminants 
as ammonia, carbon dioxide and other 
gases originating from man and 
spacecraft equipment. 
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DOD Instructt07i 5200,21, **CerUfi- 
cation /or Acceas to Scientific and 
Tcc}mical Inforination,** Sept, 1, 1965, 
Establishes a certification procedure 
whereby U. B, Govemment or U. S, 
Government-sponsored research and 
development activities can be regis- 
tered for access to scientific and tech- 
nical information under cognizance 
of the DOD, 

DOD Instruction 7720,10, 
tractor-Originated Value EngineeHng 
Change Proposala — Reporting Re- 
quirements/* Sept, 10, 1965, Provides 
uniform procedures and formats for 
reporting Value Engineering Change 
Proposals submitted by contractors 
to the Departments of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force and the Defense 
Supply Agency as part of the DOD 
Value Engineering Program. 

DOD Directive 5H1J, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Systems Anal- 
ysis)/* Sept, 17, 1966, Prescribes the 
responsibilities, functions and author- 
ities of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Systems Analysis). 


DOD directives and instructions 
may be obtained from: 
Publications Distribution Branch 
Office of the Secretary of 
Defense 

Room 8B 200, The Pentagon 
Washington, D. C. 20801 


Order AD 617 77911 Investigation 
of Various Activator Rofonotory Sub- 
strate Combinations, General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N, Y. for the Air 
Force, June 196C, 62 pp, $3. 

Order AD 618 469N Nondestructive 
Reliability Scr^eening of Electronic 
Parts Using RF Noise Meastirements, 
Aeronautical Div. of Honeywell, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn., for the Air 
Force, June 1966, 176 pp, $5. 

Order AD 617 608N An Examina- 
tion of the Feasibility of Modular 
Design for Audiovisual Autoinstriic- 
tional Equipment, Air Force Beha- 
vioral Sciences Lab, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, May 1966, 36 pp, $2. 

Order AD 017 60 ON Design Con- 
fiidcrcUions Influencing the Size and 
Cost of Optical Components in Audio- 
Instructional Devices, Air Force Be- 
havioral Sciences Lab, Wright-Patter- 
son AFB, Ohio, May 1966, 41 pp, $2. 

Order AD 619 283N Review of Ma- 
rine Bio-Acou&tica, American Museum 
of Natural History, New York City, 


for the Navy, Feb. 1965, 100 pp, $4. 

Order AD 619 67J^N Reveiw of Con- 
cepts and Status of Procedures for 
Fracture-Safe Desig^i of Complex 
Welded Structures Involving Metals 
of Low to Ultra-High Strength Levels, 
Metallurgy Div., U.S, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C., June 
1966, 91 pp, $3. 

AD 618 06 5N C7*yogenic8 Materials 
Data Handbook, Supplement 2, Martin 
Co., Denver Div.. for Air Force Ma- 
terials Lab, Wrigbt-Patterson APB, 
Ohio, July 1966, 266 pp, $6. 

Order AD 619 OSSN Study of High 
Teinperature Thermocouples, Hoskins 
Mfg. Co,, Detroit, for the Air Force, 
March 1966, 79 pp, .$3. 

Order AD 618 ^ lOSN Re 8 ea 7 xh 
Studies in Proportional Fhdd State 
Control Co7nponGnt8 (Part 2). Gian- 
nini Controls Corp,, Malvern, Pa., for 
the Army. March 1966, 67 pp, $3. 

Order AD 618 057N Fluid AmijHfi- 
cation, 1^, Paramets Affecting the 
Noise m No-Moving-Parts Fluid De- 
vices, Army^s Harry Diamond Labora- 
tories, Washington, D.C., April 1965, 
92 pp, $3. 

Order AD 019 S6GN Fluid Amplifi- 
cation, 15, ExpeHmenial Fluidic Ana- 
loff Computation, Army's Harry 
Diamond Laboratories, Washington, 
D.C., June 1965, 64 pp, $3. 

Ordc^* AD 613 71 IN Instr^imenta- 
tion. Army's Harry Diamond Labora- 
tories, Washington, D.C., 1966, 23 pp, 
$ 1 . 

Order 619 81 SN Soviet Infrared 
Sensors, Libi'ary of Congress for the 
Air Force, July 1966, 37 pp, $2. 

Order AD 619 O/tON Explorations 
in the Automation of Senso7imotor 
Skill TiHiining. Stanford Research 
Institute, Menlo Park, Calif,, for the 
Navy, May 1966, 81 pp, ,$3. 

0?’dcr AD 619 529N Adaptations of 
Scie7itists in Five Organizatio7iH: A 
Comparative Analysis, Stanford Re- 
search Institute, Menlo Park, Calif., 
for the Air Force, May 1964, 128 
pp, $4. 

07*der AD 619 266 Radiative Prop- 
erties of Gases, Volume I, General 
Discussions, Rocketdyne Div., of 
North American Aviation, Canoga 
Park, Calif,, for the Navy, August 
1965, 218 pp, $6. 

Order AD 617 958 Reliable Dielec- 
tric Films for Microcircuits, Stanford 
Research Institute, Menlo Park, 
Calif., for the Army, May 1966, 66 
pp, $3. 

Order AD 620 938 Application of 
Ultra-High Pressure to a Study of 
Orpamc Seiniconductoi's, New York 
University's School of Engineering 
and Science for the Air Force, June 
1965, 78 pp, $3. 





Order AD 619 279 Research in 
Purification and Single Crystal 
Growth of II-VI Compounds, Eagle- 
Picher Research Laboratories, Miami, 
Okla., for the Air Force, May 1966, 
131 pp, $4. 

Order AD 620 297 Research on II- 
VI Compound Semico7iducto7*3, Clevite 
Corp., Cleveland, for the Air Force, 
May 1966, 216 pp, $6, 

Order AD 619 717 Investigation 
of the ElecMcal and Optical Prop- 
erties of Junctions in Vapor-Deposited 
Compound Semiconduoto7*a, Spen-y 
Rand Research Center, Sudbury, 
Mass., for the Air Force, June 1966, 
38 pp, ?2. 

Order AD 619 989N Hole-Drilling 
St7^ain-Gage Method of MeasuHng 
Residual Stresses, Naval Research 
Laboratory, Washington, D.C,, July 

1966, 27 pp, $2. 

Order AD 618 OSIN Pulse Laser 
hi8t7m7)ieniation. Air Force Weapons 
Laboratory, Kirtland AFB, N.M., 
June 1965, 67 pp, $3. 

Order AD 618 7HN 7«/rared 
T7'ana^ntittance of Optical Matenals 
at Low Te^nperatures, Navy Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, Calif., 
June 1966, 17 pp, $1. 

Order AD 620 29 5N Co77vp7iter Pro- 
gram for the Analysis of Visible 
opectromeUio Data: Chromaticiiy, 
Naval Ammunition Depot, Crane, Ind,, 
August 1966, 46 pp, $2, 

Order AD 619 992N Deposition of 
Silicon on Insiilating Siibstratea, Wes- 
tinghouse Research Labs, Pittsburgh 
for the Air Force, July 1966, 100 pp, 
$3. 

Order AD 619 462N Solid State 
Switch Study, Westinghouse, York- 
ville, N.Y., for the Air Force, June 
1966, 160 pp, $4. 

Order AI) 618 736N Research amd 
Developmeyit for Semiconductor Sur- 
face Control a7id Stabilization, Mo- 
torola Inc,, Phoenix, Ariz., for the 
Air Force, March 1965, 113 pp, $4. 

Order AD 618 909N A Functional 
Study of Epitaxy by Flash Evapora- 
tion, Phllco Applied Research Lab, 
Blue Bell, Pa., for the Air Force, 
April 1966, 76 pp, 

Order AD 617 73 SN Evaluation of 
RMSRP T^ingsten Sheet. So\sir Div., 
of International Harvester, San Di- 
ego, fox' the Navy, July 1966, 190 

pp, $6. 

Order AD 618 925N The Use of 
Sprain Softening to Improve the Prop- 
erties of Refractory Metals, Materials 
Research Lab., Richton Park, 111., for 
the Navy, Max'ch 1966, 46 pp, $2, 

(Continued on page 26) 
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A NATO Common Defanso Market 

{Ccntimied from pciffo 6) 

when we speak of a common market 
in practical living form, we speak 
of the organizations that we know of 
as common markets today which 
never quite achieve, but at least 
strive to increase, the flow of tech- 
nology, capital, labor and products 
across bo refers with the ininimum of 
interference for the specific puiq^ose 
of improving the product returned 
for the effort expended. The goal is 
relatively simple. It is the process 
that is complex. Attempts are being 
made in almost every regional area 
of the world to group the buying 
powers of an entire region in order 
to bring the economy of scale to the 
production planning for the region. 

Common markets in their purest 
sense are designed to support the 
most efRcient producers and not to 
support all of the independently aub- 
sitfized producers in the separate 
states. It will not be surprising, 
therefore, to see some allied indus- 
tries barely maintaining themselves 
on a highly subsidized basis opposed 
to the idea of a common defense 
market. I do not think these people 
are to be criticized for we too from 
time to time, as this matter develops, 
will have to consider carefully the 
necessary position of our owm nidus- 
tries. 

Also, it is my opinion, derived 
through extensive discussions with 
U. S. manufacturers, that on balance 
the highly competitive approach that 
has been taken here in the U. S., par- 
ticularly as a result of Secretary Mc- 
Namara's cost reduction programs, 
places U. S. industries in fit condition 
for competition throughout the world. 
The large buying by our allies in the 
U. S. of defense production has 
proved this point. For in spite of what 
one may hear from time to time, this 
buying has been the result — not of 
supersalesmen — hut of an increasing 
number of super-buyers throughout 
the world. Governments have increas- 
ingly insisted on purchasing non- 
productive defense materials at the 
lowest possible cost and, thereby, 
saving literally billions of dollars for 
their taxpayers. Therefore, in this 
respect we are already in a sort of a 
common defense market because most 
of the major governments of NATO 
have already accepted the principle of 
buying selectively on the basis of 
technology and cost effectiveness in 
production and use. 

We will undoubtedly be moving- 
forward in the future in the develop- 
ment of international relationships 
between ourselves and certainly those 
nations which have placed such exten- 
sive dependence on American indus- 
try to maintain and develop a system 
based on these principles: 

• The development of an efilcient, 
lowest possible cost, highest possible 
quality defense industry. 

• Minimum barriers to the free 
fiow of capital, technology skills and 


products for the defense industries 
within the NATO alliance. 

• development of an effective spe- 
cialization with the result that the 
defense producers in eacjr country ap- 
ply themselves to those areas of fab- 
rication in which they have the great- 
est capable efficiency. 

• Exploitation of the ^'economy of 
scale” — first on a selective basis and 
then in broader ways. 

• Development of a network of 
industry-to-industry relationships of 
technical associations. 

I believe the job of the Government 
is to try to maintain the proper policy 
environment for such competition by 
industry; to move ahead in specific 
selective projects with industry in the 
next few years to test out the oper- 
ating principles. 

Joint Production and Development 
Activities, 

Having discussed the nature of a 
common market we^ can now turn to 
the even moi’e practical world of deal- 
ing- with specific movements towards 
joint arms production and other ac- 
tivities which will have the efTcct of 
creating a common defense market 
for NATO, 

The record of the U. S. is tremen- 
dous ill this regard, I doubt that any 
other nation in history has ever done 
more to stimulate international pro- 
duction and development projects. 
There has been more said about our 
exports in the past four years than 
has been said about those other pro- 
jects and, therefore, I think it is 
oisential to review with everybody 
the base from which the U. S, initi- 
ates any movement towards a NATO 
common market. Let me review some 
of the major programs that have 
been prompted, coddled, stimulated 
and supported with hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars of technology and 
even large amounts of hard cash by 
the U. S. in recent years. 

First, there arc a series of pro- 
duction programs for which the U. S. 
provided over $200 million in research 
and development technology to bring 
hundreds of European companies into 
the production of modern weapons 
systems. 

• There was the F-104 production 
program, valued at $1,500 million, into 
which the U. S, contributed $140 mil- 
lion in cash. 

• There was the NATO Hawk pro- 
duction program, valued at $6(50 
million, into which the U. S. contrib- 
uted $134 million in cash. 

• There was the NATO Sidewinder 
production program, valued at about 
$40 million, into which the U, S. con- 
tributed $J) million in cash. 

• There was the NATO Bullpup 
production program, valued at $30 
million, into which the U, S. contrib- 
uted $8 million in cash. 

• There was the NATO Mark 44 
Torpedo production program, valued 
at about $20 million, into which the 
U. S, contributed $2 million in cash. 

And, of courae, the U, S. programs 


do not end there. In the 'last four 
years there have been numerous pro- 
grams of research and development 
on a bilateral and multilateral basis 
with our allies. Over $132 million was 
expended by the U. S. directly 
with its allies during these last four 
years on allied research programs of 
the following types: 

• Army — Anti-tank missiles, mines, 
mortars, and fuses; surface-to-air 
missiles, radar defense against chemi- 
cal agents, personnel and cargo car- 
riers and rocket-assisted ammunition. 

• Navy — Maritime patrol aircraft, 
radar jammers, small submarines, 
surface-to-surface missiles^ small air- 
craft, oceanography, anti-submarine 
warfare rocket systems and sonar 
equipment. 

• Air Force — Air-to-air and air- 
to-ground missiles, supersonic turbo- 
jet engines, lightweight strike air- 
craft, lift-thrust engines, line scan 
reconnaissance and airborne elec- 
tronics. 

• Basic research areas of the bio- 
sciencGS, chemical sciences, electronics, 
geophysics and propulsion. 

• Aircraft such as the P-1127 ver- 
tical short take-off and landing air- 
craft. 

Through cooperative research and 
development projects in the most 
recent past, work has begun on the 
main battle tank for the future, a 
heavy equipment transporter, plasma 
research, inertial navigation, heryl- 
liimi aircraft engines, lightweight 
V/STOL fighter and associated 
engines, lift-thrust engines and the 
joint testing and evaluation of a wide 
range of aircraft. 

It is hard to estimate the amount 
of technology flowing to Europe in 
these projects over and above the 
amount of actual cash going into the 
allied development work. It is even 
harder to estimate the hundreds of 
millions of dollars of technology that 
have been going to our allies under 
the Data Exchange Program. Over 
500 agreements on data exchange 
with most of the information going 
one way, fi’om the U. S. to our allies, 
have been active in the last four 
years. 

• On the ground — Field radio 
communications, rifle and hand gre- 
nades, mortar and artillery sheila, 
armored vehicles, protection against 
chemical agents, night vision devices, 
anti-tank missiles, air defense mis- 
siles, reconnaissance drones, dehy- 
dration and irradiation of food, 
armament for helicopters, optical 
fire control devices, boosted rocket 
artillery and multifuel engines, 

• On the sea — ^Sonar and radar, 
communications navigation, countei’- 
measuros, tactical missiles, mines and 
toi^pedoes, tactical data systems, ship 
machinery, optics, hydrodynamics, 
ship and aircraft construction ana 
oceanography, 

• In the air — ^Aircraft structure, 
aircraft engines, range instrumenta- 
tion, electronic componentry, geo- 
physics, airborne computers, pressure 
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suit design, celestial tracking, tactical 
missiles, aerial photography, vertical 
take-off and landing, ejection seats, 
airborne navigation, aircraft arrest- 
ing devices and three-dimensional 
radar. 

And some people say it hasn't been 
a two-way street. 

Looking to the Future. 

This brings us up to the pi'osent 
and the need to consider the future 
nature of actions which will be in- 
dicative of a “movement towards 
what in effect would be a NATO 
common market for defense produc- 
tion.’^ First, the question of procure- 
ment policy — some nations have com- 
plained about the action of the U. S. 
to place a 60 per cent price differen- 
tial requirement on the consideration 
of purchases abroad. This has been 
somewhat amusing to me because in 
my own personal 18 years of experi- 
ence with NATO supply activities 
almost every European nation has 
applied a rule of thumb such as this 
at some time in the past when its 
own balance of payments situation 
required it — some of them con- 
tinue to do it today and, not only 
apply It as a rule of thumb, but 
actually force tlieir military services 
to pay as much as a 25 per cent 
tariff out of their current budget on 
items procured abroad. 

Our first consideration in thinking 
of futher overseas procurement policy 
has i)een in direct relation with our 
own export program and a self- 
interest recognition, on our own part, 
that some of the obstacles to a two- 
way street must be removed where 
large purchases from the U. S. are 
being undertaken by our allies. There- 
fore, recontlY in the case of Great 
Britain, we indicated that we could 
not guarantee purchases but we would 
be willing in selected cases to allow 
British industry to compete with 
American industry on equal terms. 
This, in effect, meant on our part 
that not only would we remove the 
60 per cent rule from those items 
selected, but that we would also make 
application to the Treasury Depart- 
ment to remove any tariffs on items 
imported for the use of our own mili- 
tary forces. 

Taking such action on a selective 
basis will begin to establish the en- 
vironment in which a common market 
type industry can seek out the best 
ways and means of industrial coopera- 
tion in the armaments field. Whether 
or not this ever ends up in the re- 
moval of all barriers to the free move- 
ment of capital, materials and indus- 
try within the NATO market will 
depend on many considerations, Just 
as in the European Economic Com- 
munity the entire pi’ocedure was 
scheduled to take over 12-16 years 
and. even then, did not cover the 
field of defense' production, so most 
of these things must be considered in 
any application of a common market 
principle to defense, 


We contemplate selective projects 
over the next few years in three 
major areas: 

• First, WD are already developing 
plans for some new NATO coopera- 
tive production proposals for the 
1965-1970 time frame similar to those 
that I mentioned before on the 
F-104G, the Hawk, Sidewinder, etc. 
We arc considering systems that meet 
a wide range of needs throughout 
Europe, such as the Redeye, the Mark 
12 IFF equipment, Sparrow air de- 
fense system for the P-104, tanks, 
and even aircraft. It would be our 
objective to implement such coopera- 
tive production programs with an in- 
creasing degi’ee of competition be- 
tween the using nations and, thereby, 
gi'adually develop the concepts of 
free trade within these projects. 

• Secondly, we are looking for ex- 
pansion of cooperation in research, 
development and technology exchange 
which will take off from the massive 
base of U. S. and allied exchanges in 
technology that exist today in broad 
general fields and apply it to the 
attainment of specific armaments de- 
signs for practical application to the 
armed forces of NATO in the post- 
1970 time frame. 

• By far the most intcre.sting area 
has been a practical examination of 
component and subsystems buying 
which has been going on in connection 
with the F-4 Phantom production for 
the Britisli governmeTit. We have 
been pressing this approach because, 
when we examined only 17 of our 
leading export items, we found that 
the economical eiVect of producing 
these 17 items was nothing like one 
would expect in dealing with only 17 
plus prime manufacturers. We found 
that over 40,000 suppliers in all 50 
states of the Union in over 1,700 
cities and towns were involved in the 

reduction of these 17 systems. This 

ad been the result of essentially 
common market competition between 
the states of the United States 
where barriers to such competition 
had been completely eliminated. It 
was clear that, if aucli barriers had 
existed, production would have pretty 
well been confined to five or six major 
states. 

Thus, we concluded that the arma- 
ments industry was not really us 
narrow as some suspected. To the 
contrary there was room for many 
suppliers to participate in a single 
weapon system program. We also 
concluded, however, that this type 
of competition was so complex that 
it was not the kind of procurement 
planning that could be done solely 
by Government, It would require the 
development of a new breed of engi- 
neer-diplomat to work ou the thou- 
sands of details necessary— for the 
qualification of foreign companies and 
the exercise of industrial competition 
between these foreign and American 
companies. 

As a test, the McDonnell Aircraft 
Corporation has worked out these 


thousands of details on almost 200 
components or subsystems of the F-4 
Phantom and has qualified, in coop- 
eration with British government and 
industry, over 100 British companies 
to compete with American companies 
on components and subsystems for 
the F-4 aircraft being produced for 
Great Britain. Depending on how 
this competition comes out, there ^ is 
a chance that well over §150 million 
of business will go to these British 
companies and will, thereby, save 
that much foreign exchange for the 
British government. 

Coming to tlie conclusion, I would 
like to translate all of these gen- 
eralities into some of my own per- 
sonal predictions for the future — so 
that we might all under.stand the 
context in which any common defense 
market consideration will proceed in 
the next 10 years. 

• First, in the next 10 years I 
expect that our allies may purchase 
a minimum of $10 to $16 billion o^f 
their requirements from the U. S. 
by sheer virtue of the fact that 
most of these items will be a mini- 
mum of 30 to 40 per cent cheaper 
and will be highly competitive from 
a tecliiiical point of view — reflecting 
the coiitimiing large research and 
development expenditures for U. S, 
military prodticts. 

• Secondly, I expect in the next 

10 years that some billion 

of combined U. S. and allied require- 
ments may be handled through inter- 
national production and development 
programs — the largest amount of 
common production and development 
that has ever occurred in the history 
of the world. 

♦ In the same 10 years an addi- 
tional $60-$r>0 billion will be spent 
by our allies in their own countries 
with their own industry because it 
will be cheaper to do so than to war- 
rant transportation, etc., because it 
will reflect continuing protection of 
certain clef ease industries. 

♦That proceeding in those practical 
ways to resolve our problems we and 
our allies will place in position for 
fne 1975-85 period ii new breed of 
industries, engineer-diplciinatsi capi- 
tal and labor practiced in the tasks 
of using the common market approach 
to bring the economy of scale to an 
’•n creasing number of production pro- 
grams. 

* Finally, in the period of the next 
10-20 years Ave will sec a harmon- 
ization in allied military require- 
ments and products to an extent not 
ever seen before in the field of ve- 
hicles, armor, aircraft, missiles and 
electronics. 

I trust that I have been able to give 
you something to think about in your 
own company planning and that you 
will find many more ways and means 
than I have described to participate 
ill the scheme of things to come, 
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New Analysis System 
of Used Aircraft Oil 
Saves LiveSr Dollars 

Navy technicians at tlie Pensacola 
Naval Air Station Overhaul and Re^ 
pair Laboratory have developed a 
new and reliable method for detecting 
potential aircraft engine trouble by 
analysis of an aircraft’s used oil. 

The new system, which is now un- 
der development throughout the Serv- 
ices, is saving the lives of pilots, 
passengers and millions of dollars 
worth of equipment. 

Some have compared the system to 
the blood analyses used by physicians 
because it gives an indication of what 
is happening inside without actually 
observing the interior of the mecha- 
nism. 

The process is based on the fact 
that engine parts are constructed of a 
variety of materials and that fric- 
tion wear on the moving parts of an 
engine produce metal particles that 
are carried away by lubricating oil 
and remain in permanent suspension 
as a collodial solution, 

Under normal operating conditions, 
the metal contaminants exist only in 
trace amounts so small that it has 
been nearly impossible to determine 
either concentration or identification 
by traditional wet chemical methods. 

The current availability of sophis- 
ticated optical and electronic instru- 
ments, however, has made possible 
the achievement of a rapid and exact 
detenni nation of oil contaminants in 
concentrations of fractions of parts 
per million. Coupled with this instru- 
mental development has been the more 
important one of correlating the test 
results obtained with wear rates of 
lubricated metal components. By 
studying the oil’s content, analysts 
are able to identify those parts which 
are wearing out faster than normal. 

Although most planes are equipped 
with emergency trouble detectors, 
such as oil screens and chip detec- 
tor devices which automatically light 
a warning signal in the cockpit, only 
oil analysis can uncover trouble before 
it becomes an emergency and a threat 
to the safety of a plane in flight, 

The tests are performed by taking 
periodic samples of used oil from 
aircraft engines and sending them to 
laboratory facilities equipped with 
spectrometers designed to indicate 
what types of metal are present and 
in what amounts. 

If a higher than normal concentra- 
tion of any metal is found, the com- 
mand which submitted the sample is 
notified and trouble shooting meas- 
ures are initiated on the aircraft to 
determine the cause. After mainte- 
nance has been completed a second 
sample is submitted to see if excess 
metal ^ is still present, If there is, 
a major engine overhaul is recom- 
mended. 

The system produces substantial 
economic advantages because parts 


can be replaced when needed, instead 
of waiti hg for complete engine over- 
hauls. Thus, fewer overhauls are 
necessary. 

In the meantime, however, there 
remain certain obstacles which must 
be overcome. Major among them is 
the limited number of spectro-chemi- 
eal laboratory facilities available to 
the Military Services. With this fac- 
tor particularly in mind, all three 
Services are currently evaluating 
various instruments suitable for field 
use which are relatively portable and 
which do not require the rigid en- 
vironmental control necessaiT for the 
massive instruments used at the basic 
laboratories. 

Still further in the future is the 
development of a predicting instru- 
ment located in the aircraft itself. 
This would be an in-flight instrument 
coupled with a computer which would 
be capable of monitoiing increase in 
rate of metal concentration and of 
relating this infoimiation to remain- 
ing safe flight time. 

Whatever the type of field instru- 
ment which eventually emerges, it will 
still possess only the capacity of 
measuring the rate of wear of lubi'i- 
cated parts. A lipe field for future 
research will be the development of 
an instrument which will detect im- 
pending catastrophic failures caused 
by abnormalities not related to wear. 
These include fatigue failures which, 
to date, have continued to defy scien- 
tific solution. 


Army Testing Foam 
Insulated Containers 

The feasibility of using polyure- 
thane foam and aluminum foil to help 
control the humidity in large metal 
shipping containers is being investi- 
gated by the U.S, Army Materiel 
Command Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Port Bel- 
voir, Va. 

Tests and evaluation of the foam 
and foil as a baiTier for moisture- 
vapor proofing are being made on the 
Type 2 Conox Container, which is a 
G" by 8' container made of corrugated 
steel and weighing approximately 
1,600 pounds. 

Controlled Humidity Conex Con- 
tainers now being used have welded 
steel liners and sealed double doors 
to obtain a moiature-vajpor proof seal. 
A free-breathing tube containing 
desiccant controls the relative humid- 
ity within the container, Extremes 
of temperature cause extremes of 
thermal expansion and contraction in 
steel lined containers. The use of 
polyurethane foam and foil as a liner 
should provide better control of tem- 

& 6rature extremes with more desira- 
le thermal conditions and less 
moisture load on the desiccant. 

Testing of the conversion kit and 
converted container is being conducted 
at Fort Lee, Va,, and is expected to 
be completed in the summer of 1966, 


Hill AF Base Gets 
National Glass Bank 

A national glass ‘‘bank” contain- 
ing more than 2,500 pieces of optical- 
quality glass has been transferred to 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah, from Olm- 
sted Air Force Base, Pa. 

The Air Force Logistics Command 
(AFLC) directed movement of the 
collection of glass to the Utah in- 
stallation and designated Ogden Air 
Materiel Area (AMA) as custodian 
of the bank. Ogden AMA will be re- 
sponsible for storing the glass and 
controlling its issue. 

Glass items in the collection are 
unfinished blanks in various sizes 
which can be manufactured into 
lenses or mirrors by grinding and 
polishing. The pieces range in size 
from 6.2 inches to 28,75 inches in 
diameter and from % inch to G 
inches in thickness. The complete 
collection weighs more than 80,0 DO 
pounds and occupies 4,160 cubic feet 
of storage space, 

The glass bank began as a collec- 
tion of German optical -quality glass 
for which the National Bureau of 
Standards was given the responsibil- 
ity for control after World War II. 
NBS catalogued the glass and, to 
make the collection more complete, 
contracted with an American glass 
manufacturer to supply blanks that 
would fill the gaps in the German 
glass sizes and types. 

In 1962 responsibility for main- 
taining the glass bank was trans- 
ferred from the National Bureau of 
Standards to the Air Force Ix^gistica 
Command, 
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Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at pnee indi- 
cated from ; 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22161 
Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 
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ContrnciH of $1,000,0(10 and ovor 
awnrdi'd during month of 

()cto)>t;r lOOfi; 

defense supply agency 

1 — n. W (looilricli (’«.♦ Aluiwi, (Olio. 

500. IROO frOii'hi ftM'l ilinmti. 

DofiJiiiio (ii'urnil HtU'lily IUoli> 

5 -KnUcr ^ 1*01 <Jorp.. Oitldittul, tJnllf. 

025. 4i45H.l!lH nu»inl /I'lU’o Dt^fttnih* 

(JiniiilruclHni Muui>ly rnutnr, 

--i:oiainfliil»l oil <-«•• IVk.. «l,05a.- 

70n. 200,000 bjil’i'iilu of Otno'l amrlni* fool 
oil. IiuUo Ohio'lon, Lh. Mofiouio I'uol Moi'olv 
(Joutor, Aloxnmlrlfi, Va. 

7- Houtiu'rn Atliintic (U»., KiiokvIIIo, tonn. 

^2,«0!1,500. 1107,250 muloil nylon iwlll 

jitnu'InMn MafoniH) JN'iwunuiol Huoport tlon- 
tar, i’lii)a0i>l|ilHn. 

H .TIkj llofuima HupiOy Cantor, Aioxiui- 

Jrin, Vn., linn honntil tlio following roii- 
ti'itoLii (tw foiO i»il ninl ttninOliMt for nna ni 
lallilio'y innliilliil loiiii In Iho i»«Mtt'rn llnlta<l 
Hlnlrns (*«lf (Ml llmiHlnti, Tax. ♦2,<. 

050,700; Hocnny Mohll (Ml Cn., Now Yarn 
(JIty, $2,UH1.7U); Humhla (Ml Ai IlaflnlnK 
Co,, HniiHtnii, Ton. $1.070, 01 4; iMnl Honn 
O il ^ ClioinIrAl Cartli AinlMiy, N. J. 

$1,550,121. 

U Wnlletl I'niU A Vwn\ (taro-, Ihwtnn. 
$1,100,0011, U2,r.M itnnini'j of row ik'iiy- 
Jrntitil aiirlinn. Pafanrin 1‘i'r'jionihil Muiiimrl 
Cciilur, rhllnilrUOiln. 

* NarOmcxUrh Hlarl A Wlr« C«.. MlorUnw, 
111. $1,055,051. 1117, YOU rolln nf 

Inulunl wlrtt (50 f*ml \wv roll), jli'fanhn 
Cninilrunllnn Hnuiily Cuittrr, (inlntnlnm, 

lU -ONfftr Mftyrr A (k»„ Mmllmpn, Win. II.-MIU.m 
7UH, 2.050,020 iMininln of rnniunl frank- 
htrlrrii. Drfainin IVrrnnim'l {Ui|i|io)i (Uinlar. 
HtllmiNtonrn Hridniinl Uainkinaviartt, ('nl- 
caun. 

IK ‘Allen Overidl <ki., Mnnippfi, N, N., $1,1)47,** 
lOj. 514,400 inrin'M rnll»»ti ininlln rniilM. 
nefannu ITrnnnnnl Mpiin»orl (Uihlrr, IMillit- 
tloliihla. . .... 

* JoeeiMi IMfkarO'a Hoiu Ca,, ClMlinlrUpIMa. 
lO.lDOJHO. OH, (10(1 IniinllrH <pf Hlarl hunlin^ 
innlJi. Dafmnh! C<»nr(lrin'Up>n Hninply Cainar* 
ColurniitiM, Olilip. 

-* Hyro Htee! Co„ lllraip!, (Mitn. $H. 142.020, 
04,004 kniMlIrrt i»f IrnnMnwf nmln. PafppnHr 
Cninitnirlhin Hnin»ly Cniirr, (jnlnnniiirt, 

10 KAHininit KaOftk Ca., Unrhrater. N,Y. Il,** 
11K5.0HII. 10,000 rnllM ut luillal jOnilpPHrmililp 
Him. UofriiHM (lanrral Mnuply (knitar, IHrU- 
tnainl, Vn, 

20 'MoupihiiIo (JhendrnI Co., Ht. I.nnln. $1,040,- 
ODD. 050,000 HiMlpJim nf hrrItiPlOa, MpitihkiiIu, 
III, Dafrnria Nanantl Hniiiily Caiitrr, Ukh- 
man (I, Vk. 

21' Oscar Mayer A (kn, Maillnijii. Wkn $l.0K7,.^ 
1)20. 1,254,024 nuin at |mrk siniwaKa llnku. 
DafiniHa TermnuiPl Hniitpnrt Center, Vhlla- 
Oehilda. . . . 

* "•Hryan liras, I’srklnir Ca., Wc«i rnini, 

MIStt. $I.450,00H, 1,404. 50(1 vnm at oark 
sAiisitka iinko. nafanwa Carsannrl Hnuoan 
(Jenler, IMkllaikpliJliln. 

22 IMainonrl Fr«U (irawers, llntnl Uivar. Ora. 
$1,005,000. 145,000 rnsrn <•( rannaA nears, 
ilrfonsa Parsininal Htiii|inri (^eiUar, I'mIIm- 
Oalphlii, 

‘ Hliell (Ml Ca,. New Yp»rk City, $2,705,000. 
1,500.000 liarralit nf furl nil. llefeiiHa Fnrl 
Hiioiny CtfiMar, Alasninlrla, Va. 

2C FreO WIMUker Ca., l'IMIiiflal|pUi», $1,500,* 
250, 1,240,000 naiiinlrt nf srnnrad anti ear* 
lioniKctI wtinl, ilrfansa IT'isnniial Hniontrl 
CarMer, IMillatlttMtlMn. 

' Nnrtli Amerlran MBcklnu ttarp., Mtmttm. 
$1,520,552. 275, HKO itlx.'tmnnO rniiM t)f 

roratio beef. Ilefenwa Versnnne! Knttnnrl 
Center, IMMlAtleltilMa. ^ ^ 

— Internatlannl Mlioe Co„ HI, lenils, ICOfO.* 
H2K. l54.H5fl imlrw nf men's lilack leailntr 
ttxfttril Ortnttt wlntea. PefensM rersannel Hnin 
VorL (k>nler, SMMInOelithla. 

4, Ft MeKIwAin Co,, NitHlum, N,H. $1,552,- 

500. 250,000 |iAlr« nf man'H black leather 
nxfnrd Oritflfl ahnea, Defense Persantiel Hnp* 
l)ort Cdnier, FhllailelpUlA. 


Men unco, luc., Nanhvllle. Teiin. $1,205,200. 
20 U, ()()(» luilrij nf ineii'ii black leiillici* uxfanl 
thvnii iiluics. nafoUHii I'uvHoniial ManiJurL 
Center, Fhllinlcliibin. 

Council Mfg, Corn., Ftnt Hinltb, Ark. 
$1,150,054. 215 Frofabricalt!il nanel^lyiKt 
refrlKernttU'ii. Defeuiio Cenorul Hniinly (Jon- 
ter, Ittebininul, Va. 

27 United Hlntcn Htocl (Jnrp„ Clnclminll, Ohio. 
$1,5 14, 04 5. 1 OH, 500 iiiMJtiln af bur bed wire. 
JnUel, 111. nefniiiin Cnmanicllnn Sturdy 
(?«*nler, CtduniUim, Oldn. 

vInHeiih IMckard's HcmM (?o,, Vbllinlelpliilu, 
$H, 005,542. ilK,llHn bnrnlleii nf alcul lundliiK 
nnilii. Unfmiiu* Cnninruetina Hu|i|tly (Jenler, 
Ctihiinbiia, Oliln. 

■ Hyro HtccI Co,, (ilrard, Ohio. $8,142,220, 
54,554 bn ml] CO nf at eel lamUtut matti. I)c- 
fenoe Ctnmtnicllon Hnindy Center, (Joluin- 
Inin, (Miln. 

28 (loldeii Kaide Mellnliiir Co*, bon AokoIcm, 
$1,015,520. 510,000 bnrretii of No, 0 fuel 
nil. Ibtfeniie l‘’iitd Hunidy Center, Aloxau- 
dria, Va. 

Anaconda Wire A (Odile (J»., Now York 
City. $1,010,718. 278,500 feel of telephnuo 
ruble. Defense Induatrlnl Huindy Center, 
IMtiiadelidllu. 

Tbernio Kina (kirp., MluneaiioHs. $1,50H,- 
000. 1.050 refriaerutlon unllu. Defense 

fleneral Hnnidy Center, Ulehrnnml, Vu. 

20 Htinntard (Ml (knnpany af Cnllforiila, Han 
KranriHra. $2,051,000* 1,050,000 Imrrohi af 
Htt. 0 fin!l nil. Defeiuie )*'nel Hupidy Center, 
Alexandria, Va. 

IMlIan (Ml Camimny of (Jallfarnia, Inm An- 
ueb*j». $1,158,000. 000,0(10 liarrebi af N«t* 0 
fuel oil. Defense Fuel Hupply (Jenter, Alex- 
nuilrlu, Va. 


ARMY 


1 Kuitone Inilir A Co,, and MaNaman (Jon- 
slriictlan Co,, Calnrnbua, III. $1,045,000. 
(Jniiatnndlan work nn the Ohta and Mbn 
Mtnirl U I Vera Nuvlwnlbm I'rajeet. KiiKlncer 
Dlalrlct, m. Iambi. 

4 William McWllllaina Industries, New Or- 
leans. $I,754,5U2. Wnrk cm the Atclmfalaya 
FIntid Canlrnl Drajeet, Kinrlneer District, 
New Orleana. 

5 AlllS'tniAlmers Mfjf. Co,, Yark, Fa* $H,- 
OOLH45. Manufaelnro and delivery af live 
hydrant le ttirblneH far (be Ov.ark liock and 
Dam imwerlunnie, Dr, ark. Ark* Ytirk. Knid- 
near DlHlrlet, blltle Unck, Ark, 


(Juller-lfatnmer, Inc., Deer Dark, N.Y. $1,*' 
008,150. Duo “nitniype and four as r vice 
lent nuidels itf (i Heareh and Inlorceid An- 
senibly with teebnleal reimrt and ftnclllnry 
Itmns. Army FdeetrntdcH Cninmand (AMC), 
Flirt Mttnnnmlb, N.4. 

Ford Mater Ca., Dearbnrn, Midi. $1,444,- 
000, 'A '■ton tililliy IrnckH. Hiobland FarU, 
Midi. Army MtddlHy Cammand (AMO), 
Warren, Midi. 

Calllns Hadlu Co., Dalian, Tex. $1,200,000. 
AIrMn-urmind eammnnleaUnn Hotn (AN/ 
AKC 54), Army Klcclnmlort Cammaml 
(AMD). Fart Mannnmlh. N,J. 

UiUihrs Aircraft C»m (;«ljf* 

$4,178,555. UeHeardi an nse (if lOW (lube 
laundied Oidirally Tracked Wire Kulded 
mliislld) weaiinn nn hellcnidera. 'jiicson, 
Arl«, and Culver City, hm Aimdes Fro- 
curemeni DIstrlet. Fasadona, (mill. 
(Iiamlisrlalii Carp,, Bernntan, Fa, $5,558,- 
«ri0. nr.inm Iimjectlles. Horanlan. Ammn- 
nlltnn Fraenreinent and HnpFiy Aifoncy 
(AMCl, Jnltel. 111. 

National Cash Ucsrlster Co., Dayton. Dhla, 
$1,141,545. Oliisalrtod eledrnnlca eriulpment. 

/'..Miiiiiitid /AM(D. Fori Mon- 


month, N.J. ^ 

Harvey Aluminum Hales, Torruiico, Calif, 
$24,802,508, Ammunition. Milan, lanm 
Amnninlltan Fracnremenl and flujndy 
Awanoy, (AMO) Jdlet, III. 
basker-Coldman Corn., N/jw York City* 
110,774,215. Canalnicllan af addUbnmJ bar- 
rncits and madornlxiillon af exlatlijif facHI- 

Vt»rk Kn#lii««r DUtrUil, New York Oily. 


— Koinlinrtan Arms Co„ Dddgoport;" Oonn; 
$28,470,117. Urdnaucc ItomH. Indcpondoncc, 
Mo, Ammviiiitlun Frocuromont nnd Supply 
Affoncy (AMO), Joliet, 111. 

— TIdokol Chemical Corp., llriaLol, Pa. $1,- 
515,410* Annminlllon. Mnruhnih Tox. Am- 
munition Froourcmoiit und Supply Agency 
(AMC), Joliet. III. 

— -Holston Defense Corp,, KlngHiwrt, Toiui. 
$17,000,105. Froducthm of various typew of 
prapellunta and oxphmivco. Kingsport, Am- 
inunltinn Proeuromcnl nnd Supply Agency 
(AMO), Jollot, 111, 

14 — A, 0, Smith Corn,, Milwaukee, WIh. $7,- 
202,782. Awpiisltlan or fabrication of 
equlpincnl for proiluclion of. ordiinnco 
itomii. Waco, Tox. Ammunition Procuro- 
mont nnd Supply Agency (AMC), Joliet, 

— Fetor Klowit Sons' (Jo,, Vancouver, Wash. 
$4,050,711. Fxcavntlun and grading work 
on Joiiii Day Lack nnd Dam Project* Tho 
Dnllcn, Ore. lOnKhiGcr District, WuHn 
Walla, Wash* 

-DccUran Flcctronica (Jorp,, Hrooklyn, N.Y. 
$2,404,800. Iludin min (AN/CUO-IO). Army 
I'UoctronlcH Command (AMO), Pldladel- 
tdiia, Pn. 

Uaytlican (Jo., Lexington, Mass. $1,452*228. 

Ordnniico Itenia. Ilrlslol, Tonn. Ainmunl- 
tlcin Frocuremenl and Supply Agency, 
(AMO), Joliet, 111. 

15 '(lulllor CanHtructlon Co„ Lon Angelos, 
$2,020,000. Conatruetion of nn onllstcd 
menu Imrracka complex ut Fort Irwin, 
Calif. Knglnucr District, Luh Angclea. 

"-Hupp Carp., Canton, ()nlo. $4,407,811. In- 
dtlH trial type enginea. Army Mobility 
I'kiutpinent Center (AMC), St* Louis* 

— Chryaler Corn,, Highland Park, MIoh. $D,- 
251,820* Combat engineer vehicles and re- 
pair iturta. Center Line, Mich.; Fynon, 
Fa.: and Dayton, Ohio. Army Weapons 
Command (AMC), Rock Island, 111. 

"-Hell Helicopter Co., Fort Worth, Tex. $4,- 
04(1,224. bask Instrument holicoptcr train- 
ers* Army Aviation Command (AMC), 8t. 
Lou la* 

1«‘ -UCA, Moorestown, N.J, $1,806,287* Contin- 
ued roaearcU and development on a com- 
ponent vorincutluii program for the SAM- 
D (Surface to Air Mlnullo-Devolopmcnt). 
Army Missile Command, nunUvIllo, Ala* 

• (Ircat Lakes Dredge nnd Dock Co,. Cleve- 
land, Ohio* $8,244,600, Work on the Con- 
neaut Harbor Froject, (Jonnoaut, Oldo* 
Engineer Dbilriot, lJuffalo, N,Y, 

15 Ashhneh (Jenstructlou Co„ Bl. Faul, Minn* 

$4,800,186. Work on the St. Fnul and 
South St. Paul Local Flood Protection 
Projeet. Dngtneor Diatrlct, Ht. Paul, Minn* 

--HercnIeN Powder Ci),. Wilmington, Del, 
$1C,212„524* IteaoLlvallon of the Sunflower 
Army AmmunUton Plant, Lawrence, Kan, 
and for production of propellant powder 
for 2.76 Inch roekols* Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Supply Agency (AMC), 
JolloL Ml 

— >TL fl, LoTourneau, Longview, Tex* $1,102.- 
()40. Ammunition comnoncnlH. Ammunl- 
llnn Procurement and Supply Agency 
(AMO), Joliet. III. 

20 ‘Marement Corp,, Saco, Maine, $1,482,148. 
MOO macidne guna with bipod asaombllea. 
Saco. Army Weapons Coinmmul (AMO), 
Itoek Inland, 111. 

2b -AVCO Corp*, Stratford, Conn. $11,650,200, 
Design, devehunnenl, fabrication ami lest 
of ga« lurhlne engines* Army Tank Auto- 
motive Center (AMO), Warren, Mich* 

“'>-Vnrlan AssoclalcH, Falo Alto, Oallf. $1," 
069,845. Klystron tubes for Iho HAWK 
mlBslto ayslom, Army Missile Command 
(AMO), TliintsvlUo, Ala. 

82 ■“Ua*o!i 48: Clark, Inc., Spokane, Wash. $1,- 
554,100, Lower Monumental Look and Dam 
Project, Fnsco, Waah, Engineer District, 
Seattle, Waiih* 

• -Martin-Mar loUa, Dalllmore. $2,251 ,840. 
Farts nnd asBomhly of mine field launch- 
ing skids with demolition cli urges. Am- 
munition Frocurement A Supply Agcney 
(AMO), Joliet, HI* 

-‘-Wealherhead Co„ Cleveland, Ohio, $1,01 L- 
082, AmmunUIon compononls* Amunition 
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Procurement & Supply Aecncy (AMC>, 
Joliet, 111, 

25 — Iluehea Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Oallf. 51,- 
249,287. Research and development on 
SAM-D {Surface to Air Missile Develor-- 
ment) project, Los Angelos Procurement 
District, Pasadena, Calif. 

26— International Mapping Corp., Los An- 
geles, $1,248,000. Work on horizontal con- 
trol system used to compile topographic 
maps. Army Map Service, Waahingtoii, 
D.C. 

— Lockheed Electronics Co., Clark, N.J. $1,- 
658,070. Research and development services 
on range instrumentation equipment. 
White Sands Missile Range, N.M. 

— Raifield industries, Carrolton, Tex. $2,072,* 
664. Bomb dlspenflers. Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Supply Agency, Joliet. III. 

— Phllco Corp., Willow Grove, Pa. $1,897,300. 
Nine central ofRcc telephone switchboard, 
including training centers. Army Electron- 
ics Command, Philadelphia, 

— Wentherhead Co,, Cleveland, Ohio. $2,029,* 
290. Ordnance items. Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

27 — Remington Arms Co,, Bridgeport, Conn, 
$1,727,211, 22 caliber cartridges, Frank- 
ford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 

— Magnavox Co„ Fort Wayne, Ind. $2,971,889. 
Vehicular radio sets. Army Electronics 
Command, Phlladelphln, 

— Kennedy Van Saum Corp,, Danville, Pa. 
$1,734,018. 105mm projectiles. Danville. 

Ammunition^ Procurement and Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

— Flare Northern Division of Atlantic Re- 
search Corp,, West Hanover, Mass. $1,247,- 
331, Ordnance items. Ammunition Pro- 
curement and Sup])ly Agency, Joliet, III, 
— Amron Corp., Waukesha, Wia, $6,161,902. 
20mm brass cartridge cases, Frank ford Ar- 
senal, Philadelphia, 

28— Sperry Rand Corp,, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
$1,264,914. Electronic asaemblica for the 
SERGEANT missile Army MlBsilc Com- 
mand, Huntsville, Ala, 

— Federal Laboratories, Tnc., Snltsburg, Pn. 
$1,621,746. Chemicals, Snltsburg, Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md, 

— Gnlion Anco, Inc,, Gallon, Ohio, $1,052,038. 
Ordnance items, Frnnkford Arsenni, Phlla- 
dolphia, 

29— Chamberlain Corp., Scranton, Pa. $4,640,- 
814, 176mm projectiles. Scranton. Ammu- 
nition Procurement and Supply Agency, 
Joliet, Til, 

— Rolm and Haas Ca„ Philadelphia. $2,- 

900,000. Continuation of research and de- 
velopment! of solid and hybrid rocket pro- 
pellants and propulsion. Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala. Army Missile Command, Huntsville, 
Ala. 

— Continental Motors Corp,, Muskegon, Mich, 
$12,666,670, Multi-fviel engines for 6-ton 
triieka, Army Mobility Command, Warren, 
Mich. 

— FMC Corp., San Jose, Calif, $18,774,664. 
$10,625,614. Cargo, mortar, personnel and 
armored personnel carriers. Charleston, W. 
Vn, Army Tank Antomotivc Center, War- 
ren, Mich. 

— Finchbaugh Producta, Inc., Red Lion, Pn. 
$1,380,488. 90mm target practice tracer 
shells. Ammunition Procurement and Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, 111. 

— Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio. $5,863,636. Two 
and four cylinder, gnaoline driven engines. 
Army Mobility Equipment Center, St. 
Louis. 

— K&iser Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio. $1,317,- 
643. \{‘ton utility trucks. Army Tank 
Automotive Center, Warren, Mich. 

— General Dynamics Corp,, Pomona, Calif. 
$41,071,861. FY 66 procurement of RED- 
EYE. Los Angeles Procurement District* 
Pasadena, Calif. 

— Ashbach Construction Co.. St, Paul, Minn. 
$1,842,736. Work on Buffalo Bayou Pro- 
ject. Houston, Tex, Engineer District, Gal- 
veston, Tex. 

— Akers ond Akers Contractors, Dana, Ky. 
$1,640,148. Construction of Millard High 
School. Near Plkevllle, Ky, Engineer Dis- 
trict, Huntington, W, Va. 

— General Motors, Indianapolis. $3,763,640. 
Tranamissiona for the Main Battle Tnnk. 
Army Tank Automotive Center* Wnrron, 
Mich. 

— Astrodata, Inc., Anaheim, Calif. $1,116,740. 
Advanced range tcating, report and con- 
trol. White Sands Missile Range, N.M, 

— Kennedy Van Saum Corp,, Danvillei Pn. 
$1,061,262. 106mm tracer projectiles. Dnn- 
vllla, Ammunition Procurement and Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III, 

— Kttiaer Jeep Corp., Toledo, Ohio, $58,823,- 
287. 6-ton trucks, South Bend, Ind, Army 
Mobility Command, Warren, Mich. 


NAVY 

1 — Grumman Aircraft* Bethpage, N.Y, $11,- 
442,600. Long lead time effort to support 
FY G6 procurement of AfiA weapons sys- 
tems. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Weatinghouse Electric, Baltimore, $31,620,- 
743. Airborne radar seta. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— United Aircraft, E, Hartford, Conn, $6,- 
069,648. TF33 engines for the Air Force, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

4— Elliott Co., Washington, D.C. $1,207,918. 
Two steam booster compressor plants for 
aircraft catapults, related technical data 
and services and installation of plants on 
an aircraft carrier, Jeannette, Pn. Bureau 
of Ships. 

— Interstate Electronics Corp., Anaheim, 
Calif. $1,869,676, POLARIS test instru- 
mentation equipment. Special Projects 
OfflCQ, 

— General Electric, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
$3,403,460. Development and implementa- 
tion of a management system for the 
evaluation of material readiness of the 
Fleet Ballistic Missile Submarine Force, 
Special Projects OiBco, 

6 — Columbia University, New York City. $2,- 
923,900. Continuation of research In under- 
water sound and relnted subjects to im- 
prove submarino detection. Dobbs Perry, 
N.Y. Onicc of Naval Research. 

6 — General Dynamics, San Diego, Calif, $1,- 
221,400. Continuation of research in ocean 
data processing. San Diego and Point 
Mugii, Calif., south of Puerto Rico and off 
the Straits of Florida, Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

7— Curtias-Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,044,062. Spare parts for A-1, P-2 and 
C“121 aircraft engines. Navy Aviation 
Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

— Untied Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $62,- 
092,108, TF33 engines for the Air Force, 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Airtemp Division, Chrysler Corp,, Dayton, 
Ohio. $1,154,788. Shipboard air-condition- 
ing enuipment, Bureau of Ships. 

— General Electric, W. Lynn, Mass. $4,191,- 
436, Spare parts for CH-63A helicopter 
engines. Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia. 

8— Sierra Research Co., Buffalo, N.Y. $1,146,- 
810, Shipboard operational telemetry sys- 
tems and related equipment for QH-60C 
DASH helicopters. Buffalo. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

11 — United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $8,- 

800,000. Design and development of the 
TF30 engine for the Air Force, Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. 

— McDonald Aircraft. St, Louis. $2,260,300. 
Hook assemblies used in carrier arresting 
systems for RF'-4B ah’craft, Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

— Goncrol Electric, Pittsfield, Mass. $2,464,- 
837, Operational support studies for the 
POLARIS MK84 Are contract systems and 
MK412 test sets. Special Projects Office. 

12 — ITT Gilffllan, Inc,, Los Angeles. $1,830,970. 
Air traffic control radar sots for installa- 
tion aboard aircraft carriers, Bureau of 
Ships. 

13 — North American Aviation, Anaheim. Calif, 
$1,840,000, Gyroscopes. Bureau of Ships. 

— Bendix Corp., Teterboro, N.J. $3,800,108. 
Auto-pilot system components. Navy Avia- 
tion S^ipply Office, Philadelphia. 

14 — Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp., 
Bethpage, N.Y, $22,000,000. FY 60 pro- 
curement of A-OB aircraft. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, 

16 — Johns Hopkins University, Applied Physics 
Laboratory, Sliver Spring, Md. $4,903,166. 
Conit mied research and development work 
on guided missile syatems. Bureau of Nav- 
al Weapons. 

— Hughes Aircraft, Culver City, CoHf. $14,- 
000,0 OO.Phoen lx mlBBlIc systoma. Bureau of 
Naval Weapons, 

18 — Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, $1,- 
102,698. AN/ARC-62 radio components. 
Navy Aviation Supply Oflloe, Philadelphia. 

— Aluminum Company of America, Lafa- 
yette, Ind, $1,874,118. Aluminum extru- 
sions for airfield matting. Navy Air Engi- 
neering Center, Philadelphia. 

19 — ^University of California* Berkeley, Oallf, 
$2,27C,048, Research in marine physics. 
San Diego* Calif, Office of Naval Research, 

— Admiral Corp., Chicago. $1,610,603. Radar 
test sets and modification kits. Bureau of 
Ships, 


— Docing Co., Morion, Pa, $11,460,000. CH- 
46A helicopters. Bureau of Nnval Weapons. 

20 — United Aircraft, E. Hartford, Conn. $7,- 
010,686. Jet engine spare parts. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Phllndeiphla. 

— Litton Systems, Inc., Van Nuys, Calif, $3,- 
000,000, Spare parts for Digital Real-Time 
Computers used in E-2A aircraft. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Philndolphia, 

21 — Technical Material Corp., Mamaroneck, 
N.Y, $1,804,100, Radio transmltlera for use 
at shore based radio stations. West Nyack, 
N.Y. Navy Purelmaing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 

26 — United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn. $10,400,- 
000. Material and tooling to support FY C6 
procurement of CH-63A helicopters. Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons. 

— Johns Hopkins University, Applied Fliyslca 
Lab, Silver Spring, Md. $4,886,912. Con- 
tinued Research and dovolopmout on guided 
missile systems. Bureau of Nnval Weapons. 

— Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co.* Chester, 
Pu. $3,220,000. Construction of the Deep 
Submergence Reo.snrch Complex, Gh amber 
at Annapolis, Md, Director, Cheaa- 
penke Div., Bureau of Ynrds and Docks, 

26 — Westlnghoiiso Electric Corp., Baltimore. 
$13,461,061. Modlffcntlon for airborne 
radar sets. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

— Ling-Tomco-Voiight, Inc., Dallas, Tex. $1,- 

466,000. Adapter kit pylons foi; F-8B Cru- 
sader aircraft, Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philadelphia. 

27 — Avondale Shipyards, Tnc., Avondnlc, La. 
$3,426,416. Activation and modern izntlon 
of fleet tanker USS TAPPAIIANNOGK 
(AO~48), Industrial Manager, Eighth 
Naval District. 

28 — ^'rcchnicnl Material Corp,, Mamaroneck, 
N.Y. $1,817,750. Radio truTiKmittor acta, 
Navy Purchasing Ofllce, Washington, D.C. 

— Curtiss Wright Corp., Wood-Ridge, N.J. 
$1,187,233. Aircraft engine S])nrc i)arts. 
Navy Aviation Supply OlHco, Philadelphta. 

— AiRescarch Mfg, Co., Phoenix, Aria. $1,- 
203,160. Speed drive units for AOA and 
EA-6A aircraft. Navy Aviation Supply 
Office, Philndolphia. 

— Sun Electric Corp,, Chicago. $2,724,786. 
Mobile electric power plnnta for use on 
aircraft carriers to start aii<l service Jet 
aircraft. Navy Purchasing Offlco* Wnah- 
ington, D.C. 

— General Motors, Indiannpnlis. $1,542,011. 
Aircraft Engine spare parts. Navy Avia- 
tion Supply Office, Philndelphln. 

— Joseph Pickard's Sons Co,, Philndolphia, 
$1,888,266. Fabrication of iiintting for 
SATS (Short AIrfleld 'rnctlcal Support) 
construction. Naval Air Engineering 
Center, Philadelphia, 

29<— Canadian ('ommcrcial Corp., Montreal, 
Canada. $2,415,878. Transjiort aircraft en- 
gine spare parts. Navy Aviation Supply 
OillcOj Philndolpliia. 

— General Dynamics, Rochester, N.Y. $3,892,- 
912. Radio roceivovs for imo on naval 
ships. Bureau of Shl]>s. 


AIR FORCE 

1— Doclns Co., Wlohitn, Knn. $l.»72,88-l, I)-S2 
wing pylons, Oklahoma City Air Materiel 
Area <APLO), Tinker AFB, Okla. 

4 — Docing Co., Seattle, Wash. $1,034,300, As- 
sembly, Installation and checkout of 
MINUTEMAN missiles. Grand Forks, 
AFB, N.D, Balliatlfi Systems DIv, (AFSO), 
Norton AFB, Calif. 

— Garrett Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. $1,730,740, 
Engine starters for F~4 aircraft. Phoenix, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AI''’SO), 
Wright-Patlerson AFB, Ohio. 

r> — Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monica, Calif. 
$2,866,468, Procurement of THOR space 
boosters. Space Systems Div., (AFSC), 
Los Angeles. 

— Douglas Aircraft, Santa Monicn, Calif. 
$2,267,740. Production of GENIE rockets 
for training, Santa Monica nnd Newport 
Beach, Calif, Ogden Air Materiel Area 
{AFLG), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— General Motors, Indianapolis. $6,277,481, 
T'-66 aircraft engines. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSO), Wright-Pntterson AFB, 
Ohio, 

— General Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,126,- 
000. Development work on onginea for tho 
C-6A aircraft, Aeronautical Syalema Div, 
(AFSO) Wright-Patteraon AFB, Ohio. 

— Republic Aviation Corp,, Farmlngdalo, 
N,y, $2,612,020, Engineering sorvicca for 
F-106 aircraft, Mobile Air Materinl Aren 
(AFLO), Brookloy, AFB, Ala. 

6 — Electro-Optical Systems, Pnsnclenn* Calif. 
$1,680,200. Development of an tonizotlon 
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lljiMtilt'r f<n' (tpiH'i'i’i’nfL flyiifi'iim 

IriK KiNu'nirft tiiul 'I'li'linolnjn' JMv. 

***>'***’• Al'H, 

Simi’C I'liftii for 'V iiJri'infl oiiitinoti. 
Okidliuiiui <’liy Air Mulorliil Aron (Al'HM, 
1' Ink or A I'll. i i • 

7 (Niiilliirntnl Avlntlnn nml l^nulllOl<rlrl|f 

*l'i*lo*lo, if <i Hijhltfi , tl ilii oil' 

irjui'it for iJii'K't ilioiir nlmafL Aoiio 
niiiHirnl l-tyMii'iiiii IMv, tAi'ili'i* WrlKlit- 
PnMorniui AI‘'H, Olilo, 

Inlonmtlounl 'rrloiihimo Toloifrtipli 

(loriJn N,.1. $ 1 ,(lH7♦:?ll I , iloinioilrr 

Morvlri'ti ntnl proKnunmliuf ftir ilio HAI' 
roiiiri)) ttynlorn. (hnnliit, Noh. l■',l^(>trollll' 1 t 
Hyiili'iuii Hlv, (Al'\‘li!l. I,, ii. IhuiMi'iiMi 

Miitm. 

Nurlli AiiH'rlran Avlntlim, lin^i Anuolon, 
11(1 H, It II II. rrodiirt loll oml iioii nlhilltiti of 
♦Iliri-Hnllou winir liMilut. {lio'rmiO’hfo Air 
Mnti'rlnl Aron (AMAIj, MoDoltnu Al'H, 
lljillf. 

I'llilcd riilhuli'loUlii. Air- 

iiran ritiiirol luitl wnnilnu dvulom. riilln- 
ilolplilu. ( lUliiiioriiu <llly Air Mniorlrl A ion 
(Al‘'iit'l, 'riiikor AMI. (iKIit. 

H Arrnilox, hir.i Minoil. t'lii. if I .'.Ifi 1 .411). 
Ovorikiiiil of H lilir»ll itirrriifl i»iiKlnrM. Mi 
innl. Man Aiilmilo Air Mniorii'l Arm 
I AMAH Kolly AMI. Tos. 

• (InrtiMH Wrliriii C'nrii., Wotnl-UUiiro, N,,l. 
Sll.lPlH.Hrill. rroiMiriniioiif of l( iMltll nlrt'rnft 
onwIliOJi. WooiIHUiIko, Ai’roimiiltml .Mynti'mii 
l)lv. lAl-'MiHi Wi Ijtlil-rntionnm A)*‘M, 
Ohio, 

II Kt'inihlii' AvhUloik, l''nriiiliiiTtlHlo, N,V. 
Illl.HriM, I'roiliii'Hon of t'ni'lu'l mlii|iii]t)t for 
nlrmifl i>Jri'lloii iM'iitfi, Mnorntnonlo Air 
Mnlorlrl Ar»‘n |AI’'IAH, Mrlllotlan Al'M, 
Oalif. 

I'MO Oai'p,, Now Vorh Mlv. 3I.H7‘.hMin. 
rroiliM'lloii of rot'kor cMniiio fnol. IliilU^ 
nuiro. Mlilillnlown Air Malorlol Avon 
(AKOOp, OIhoiIihI AI-’M, Ihi, 

Hunh<*Hiii Klrririihlm. (An I l.ttmlonlnlo. 
h'ln, $I|liliK.4l)-l. rroilnolloti of aliornft 
IllKiii iiialriinu'iita, l>'orl Iiamlonlalo. Aoko 
tiaiirloa) Myaioina Mlv. |AI*“M(H. WrlKhr- 
raOoraoh AMI. Ohio. 

01 IlnnKlaN Alrornfi. 'riilnu, oMa, $;',V,!lltil,lliU. 
Mnillhi'al Inn of O lllh alrornfl in hn|»|i<Pi'l 
of Mio NAMA Al'(ll»l,n proMO'inn. I'.loo- 
Ironlr Mynionnt Oiv. lAl'Mil). I., 0. Man- 
lU'otit Fit'lil, Mntm. 

Llltnii HyntainA. Inr., Wooiilnto) IIIIIm, 
ilallf. If M .r>ri[l,illlli, I'l oiliiot Ion of inorfini 
naviKalion riyaloiitii for )' I nlirrnft. Aoro^ 
nuuHrnI Mviiloiiifi IMv. lAh'MlH. Wrli^hl' 

radornon Al'Ml. Uiiio, 

Marlhk Mariana. Oonvor, iloto. ?HAinfi.l»iili, 
'rrrAN ll nihoillo,) nrol rohiti'A oipilpinonl, 
IilMloioh, ilnlip. Ilnilinllr nvnlonoi Olv. 
lAMiO). Norion AM). Oallf. 

I'alrrhliil Millar Oni’ji.. Mr. Annoftihot. Mn, 
$'.l,>l#i'/,rtti I. Inniioi'Moii nioi ropalt' of (' llhi 
alrorafl. .Mi, ISiiorahni'ir, l‘‘la, Wanior Iloh 
Inn Air Malorlol Avon lAt'I.Or, Kohlini 
A»‘f|, On. 

lloaInK On., WIrhItn, Kan. $:h4llliAl<lia 
Moiiiilmlloa of II fo! hornh haya, IllMahonia 
Oily Air Mati»rlol Arm cAMA'r, 'riiihor 
Al'H. Okla. 

M l.Uloii MynlartiM. Wooillanil l{llin, Oitlif. 
$ I ,ii1i',hll4V. I'rornrontoiil of npiiri» parla for 
navJirallon ayataro naoil on (■ l airrrafi, 
Mhliltolown Air Mafrrial Avon lAM.i'. i, 
Olrnatoil AMf. I*a. 

OriUKlaN Alrt'raflf Mania Monlm, Onlif, 
$)'l.oifa,iHhr, rroihioiiiMi of apnirtt hooriN>r^i. 
Mania Monlm. Minioo Hyalonia Mlv. <AI'')ilH 
l.rm Anrt(*|o)i . 

III Hylvanlik IKrrtrlf I'nnltirU. Wnltliam, 
Marti*, $l,iiun,frfnr, OoinnnlmlhMOi oimlp 
inoni for Mlnnloiuan Wlim I al Malm 
airoMi AMI. Mom. hiilTaln. N V. mol Wal^ 
Oiain. llallhiOr Hyatnina IHv, lAl'MiH. 
Norlon AMI. Oalif, 

Oarralt irorm. roiraiiro, Oallf. «l,77U.'.hi:i, 
Jol oiihIiio nna1vy.orfo Ai'rmmuOral Mva- 
larna THv. iAI-’MiO, Wrluhl I'aiioifMin Al‘'ll, 
Ohio. 

IH }an'kli(&t:rl MIxallrN A Hitara (‘o-, Mnmivvalo. 
Oallf, I'.ljilMir.JinH, nmnlnnthu: foohiiolniry 
almllort for mhialli* alloa, liaMlatlo Myairm'* 
niv. (ArMlH, Norlon AMi. ihUlf. 
AvroiiK*Ot*iiai‘al I'nrii., Mai*rmtionio, I'nllf. 

'IMTAN H nro. 

imlnlon nyaloniM. tlallhiOa Myalvnia Mlv, 
lAl'MOp, Norlon Al’M, (hilif, 
l.orkh«ail Alrrmfl Carp., Marh*tla. On, 
$ll>,lhH).ilfHh i^nahirllon of I" Mill nh'rrafl. 
A/'i'^nnuillml MyMionia IMv. (AhMOi. 
WrlwfhOl'iiUanaiM AMI, Ohio. 

Ill -l‘>fj«rftl Kkrirlr Oarp,, l*Arainnn^ N,*!. i|l,~ 
ihltl,0/lK, droihii’f Ifiit tif roinmnml ainl run" 
trol conimuulrallona <M|ti{phkanl. Klrrlmnli* 


I 


Dlv. iA|.'Hi;|, I,. <i. Itmmcmn 
I'lrhl, Maim. 

(jrni'ral MiilnrH, 1 nilliumpoKfi, ^(l.im.OOl). 
I rnrnrrrnmt of HU mKhun an<) rrluloil 
mnlimiciu. Aoronanllrnl Myiilrmri Div. 
(ArMlH WilKhl-Palloraoa AKIi. Ohio. 

( ran nil Aircraft Cn., Wirhila, Kini. $1.- 
Uin.nna, T :i7 aiivnift, aiiaro iiartri ami 
nriinml i‘<inljiinon1 . AmoiimiUrul Kyalomn 
Mv. lAl'MOj, WrUihl-l'iiUrriion AMI. 
Ohiii, 

0 an era I Mi'clrir, i'lillailrinhia. $l.71U.tUlO 
ami $ Id, non, (Hill, tlcjUan. klavrlopmcnl, fah- 
rli'ulloii, Mlirlil h'lil luul (lain analyiiiii of 
iv oiiiry mhlrloji for Die NIKK 7,KUM pro- 
Krniii : nml riniiMirrli anil <h-vr)opiniml of llu> 
Mark \V. rc-o'alry pruKiara. Ilalliiillr Myn-. 
Iimia Ok, lAIASO), Norton AMI. Oalif. 

1 hlokol riivmiml Onrp., lirhanl, I'n. s:i(',.. 
Ok;:,l lH. rroihii:! Ion of Miaao I MlnuU>nina 
molora. nriahuni Ihly. Ulah. HnlUmlr 
My«nrmn |»lv, lAFMOl. Norton A Mi, Oalif 
Wt'fiilmihmiM' Klrrlrlr Corp,. 1 la HI more.' 

1 ,4 Ul.lM/i. Proilnrl Ion of low fri’(|nrtii‘y 

iialn. Oklahoma Oily All- 

Mat rrlrl Aron <AFI,0), Tliikor AFH, Okla. 
rliliro Oiirn., Nowporl lirarh, Oallf, ifl,- 
;!iiil.(il)d, fin*, ilia uml nrinliiK iortUi ami avtil- 
nallon of ro-orilry vohtohNi. ttnllhitlr Sva- 
lohiM niv. lAFMO), Norlon AMI, Okla.' 
rhlh'o Oorp., Ni'wporr lloaoh. thiUf, 
l!(il.VV:i. Moiihrii, ilovolopinctil. fahrlrntion. 
IHphl lout nml iliiln amilyala of rto<*nli'y 
Mii-tomroMiohl vohirlon, Nowporl. Itoiirli. 
tiutihitir Myaloina Ulv, lAFMlHi Norlmi 
A Ml, Onllf. 

InlonuititMial llarvoMlrr, Man Dlavro. Oalif, 
ij I ,t! ^14.1)1111, Auxiliary ifua ini-hiiio powin- 
on III! for on 47 nlri’rafl, Man IHopo. Aoro* 
iiamioal Myalomn IMv. lAI-’MlH, Wi-IkIiI- 
Fatloraon Al‘'ll, Oliio, 

Aorajot-licmrrat <k»rp., Marrainonlo, Oalif. 
?;M;1II,II(III, Ih-oilnrUon of MUiko U tral 
inoloia for Minnlomaii tnhia1]<-a. liallliitio 
Mvalmm IHv. lAFMtM. Ni»rHm AFII, Oalif. 
(•tmrral FrrriHlon. hn*., T.HtIo Falla, N.J, 
!^1,hlMl,rikri, Mparo parht for malntoiituiri* 
amt ovorlianl of imvhtallon oiinlpnuait on 
O 141 alu-rafi, Man klarroK. ikillf. Mhlillo- 
town Ah' Mnlrrii*! Arm (AI-'KIH, Olrnatoil 
Al ll. Fa, 

11. I‘*. Ittniilrlrh, Alt ran, Olilo, 

Froilnotiim of llrrii for iHtiitor airorafl. 
Omii’ti Air Malorlol Aroa (AM,0), Hill 
AFII. nmli. 

Onmirrar On,, AkraM. Ohio. <tl!,lflH,t74. Fno 
line Mini of main whooh* ami hrakra Mn- 
I* 4 nlri’rafi. Aoroimiillml Myrtloni:i l)lv, 
(AI‘\H0|. WrittlH-Fallin-iion A Fit, (>hln, 
Manjnarilt Oorp., Van Nnya, (!allf. M,- 
NVlhEllir*, Work on ll olatiiilllrt) pmaram. 
Aoronaitilral MyaUmit* l)|v, iAl-'MOM 
Wrhrlit • Infill ornon Ak'H, Ohio. 

Ilomllx I'arp., ToiorhorN, N.,t. Sl,7ilMim. 
Mparo olorh'onir ooinpoiionhi for 0 141 riir'> 
rrafl. MhUllolown Ah Mniorii'l Aroa 
t«\M*Oi. Oliniiini AI''H, Ihi. 

V In nr II Carp., l,oii AiikoIoii, 1, 11011,1)11 V. 
Mainlonanro nml onorallon iiorvlooa al 
Folm 1 la now Air l-’nroo On nip, A lank a, 
Alnokan Air Ooinatnml. 

Arrojrkfhmrrai Oorn,. Marrainonln, Oalif, 
$:i4.K;i!t/M*ri. FioiliU'llmi of Mlairo II Mhi* 
iiloinan inolora. ItallhiMr Mviiloina IHv. 
lAFMO), Norlon AFlI. Oalif. 

Iilllan MyiiloaiM. Itir., Woodlaml nilln, 
Onllf, $*h?n, 711)1. Mparo coinponantii for 
iimlnlonnnao of llio hiorltal navlKation 
avniom on F 40 nlrarafl, Mlihllolown Air 
Mati-rlol Ah (A 1*7,01. Olmalnl A Fit. Fa, 
|{ailiallan Itir., Molhonriir, Ma. $i.i)44.F^n. 
Moilllli'iition of aiitoniallr Irai'kinn ti'lom* 
1 'li‘v anii-nnat'ii nnt'd In aiiari' IracliInK, 
Fnhn Mav, l*’la, Afr l-’orro Faatarn 'rrat 
llhupi*. Falrlrk AFII. Ma, 

Onlllmi Itadla On., iholar Uaphlrt, lowm 
91,(i:iK.444, Froilnrlloi) of romponantn fnv 
hIpJi fmiinniry ronunnnirailon aaln. Aar<i« 
iianOml Myalrnni I>lv, lAIAMOl. Wrljthl* 
Fnlloii'Oii AFF. Ohio. 

Mlirrrj Itninl Onrin, Oiviil Nmk, N,Y. $1,* 
;>H7.M;m, Froiiticllofi of rntntinTnmlii for 
railar imln for O |41 ami 110 lliO rilrcraft. 
Ai'tonantlml Mynlamu IMv. (AFHO) 
Wriaht-FaMaraon A 1*71. Ohio. 

Mnmmmtii Flrrtrlr Otn, Nopluno, N.J. $1,' 
llllU.olk. Ooinmnnlmllon cipiipniont. Okla» 
liorim (7ty Air Malarii'l Arm (AFLOl, 
Tinkrr AFH. Okla. 


11 (If Inn Oih, Mmltk', Waah. $ 117 ,U!ifi. (Kill. 
Moih'riilKiilInn of MINIITHMAN. Whik 
man AFH, Ktmh Noahr, Mo. UatHalli* 
Hyalrnin Oiv. (AI-'HOt, Norlon AFH, Oalif. 
IfrmiU Oarp,. ’i'i>h*rhoro, N,.f. 

FUmIit hirtlrninonln for F 111 nirarafl. 
Ai'rominllral Myaioiiia 1)1 v. (AFMOi, 
Wripiit Ihiltimoii AFH. Ohio. 


. — Kollrtman InHlriimoni Corp., Flmhiirnt, 

N. Y. $lj,r>Grt.7()l. Frocm-omonl. of aiiarc 
parlH for nnu)]ilnK ami mirvi'y byntomH, 
Wanioi’-Uohimi Air Mataricl Area (AFLCJ), 
Uohina A 1*71, Oa. 

•HyateniB Duvclopmcnl Corp., Manta Mon- 
ica, Oalif, $ii,?IPi,l4!l, Difahjn and tlovclop- 
nimt of I'k'ctronio information ami coni- 
immimtion i;t|ulpnu*nl for all- Uofoiiso Hya- 
hnnri. I'lksrlronk: SyiitainH Div. lAFSC), 

O. 0. HaiiHi-om Fluid, MaiiH. 

- Sperry Itaiid Carp., WashiiiKtoti, D.O. $11,- 
tll7,J{7(), Fliictronlr data pronurtHlnK nya- 
luniH. I’lilkuUilphla, ii?nOl)i Air liiiHO WlnK, 
WrlKlU-Falturaon AFH, Olilo. 
Falrcliltd-lllilcr (kirp,, Iknroratown, Md, 
$l,i)Hri,7;Hl. Froduclion of uparu jiarts for 
F lUfi aircraft. Miun-amimlo Air Mat or ltd 
Arm (AF1,C). McClellan Al*7l. Calif, 
mi (iencral Matora, ImHauapoUa. $4,2rill,000. 
T 5d aircrafl unpineH. Aeronmillcnl Sya- 
Ictnn Div. (AFSC), Wrlfflit-FatlurHoa AF, 
(Hilo . 

F, tk HtlkiH Conlrarthiff (-a., Crnnd IlnpklH, 
Midi. $!(!,Hr»7,4 Hi. ManitfacLuro of twooilovy 
rolocntiildu family honniiiK uiiH.h. 27fi0th 
Air liaiu! Winn, WrlKlit-Fallej-Him AFH, 
Ohio. 

• -Ainprican Kloplrlc, Fararmnmt, Calif, 
$(l,4(li),H45. ih'oducllon of ortlriuiicc. laniK 
Heaeli. (hilif. Ojplun Air Mnlorle) Area 
lAMiC) Hill AFH. ninh. 

(kirrctl Corp., lioa AnKoIcH, $2,10H,141. 
Siniri* partii to anpport the control air data 
computer <m F 4 aircraft, OKdcii Air 
Materiel Aron (AFI.C), Ilil) AFH, Utah. 
•Mfirtln-Mnrlottn, Deuvur. $1,200,000. Kn- 
vh-omnetital ctmlrol c<|uiptnnnt for the 
*r)TAN 11 inkmile. Idttieton, Colo, lialllatk' 
SyiilemH Div. iAFSC), Norlon AFH. Calif. 
lloeinK i-*h, Wlchilii. $2,114,01)0. H 02 diitht 
hint proKrnrn. OUlahomn City Air Materiel 
Ania iAI*7jC), 'Pinker AFil, Okla. 


Three Army Missiles 
to be Mairitained by 
Anniston Army Depot 

MainUtimnoo dupot niisHioiih foi* 
lIirtM! Army misHilo systoma have 
liaim (iH(jul)lialu‘(i at Anniaton, Ala., 
Army DtHiot. 

Tlu! miHSilFH, all maiuiKtitl l>y proj- 
act onircH at tlio Army MiBKile 
f'ommaml, UtxlHtono ArHcnal, arc tlie 
[dtneo, fililllcliiKh and TOW, They 
will ho Hhlp^)C(l from production 
nIaiitH to Anmaton, whoro they will 
nc Htorod, maintained and isBUod to 
unitH. 

Dodisioi] to plact' thcHti mlRaionH at 
Anniaton Orilnaiu'c Depot was buHcd 
on the opportunity to expand and 
fully utili/e cxiatinijr facilities and 
trained peraonncl at a minimum coat 
to the Army, 

lianee ia the Army’s noweat battle - 
llehl Imlliatie miaaile ami the Aral to 
uae nre-paekaaed atorahlo liquid 
propellani. It will com])lement tube 
artillery and will extend the divi- 
aion eommumler'a capability for nu- 
(dear and non-mielear HUiiportiniT Are, 
It is now underKoiiMv ilevelopmental 
Aia'bt teatinK at White Handa MiaHile 
Haime, N.M. 

The SlilllelaKh is an ai'ciuate, 
direct Are Ruided miaaile which ia 
launched from a combination Run- 
laiinelier. It liaa been aelecteil a a 
armament for the (i<‘neral Sheridan 
reconnaiaaance vehicle and the MHO 
lank. It will be eiVeetlvo aRuinat 
tanka, troopa and Aeld fortlAcationa, 

TOW ia beiiiR developed for uae Viy 
infantrymen uRainat heavily armored 
tankn. The tulie laiincbod miaaile may 
be earried by troo])a or in a variety 
of liRht vehicles. 
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New Test Facility 

Operational at Wright Patterson AFB 

A new "electronic shooting gallery” Is in operation at Wright- 
Patteraon Air Force Base, Ohio, to give researchers one of the 
nation’s most versatile test grounds for airborne reconnaissance 
devices. 

The teat range is able to furnish detailed performance data of 
photographic, electro-optical, infrared and radar detection instru- 
ments. 

Project director Robei't E. Wallace, Jr., of the Air Force 
Avionics Laboratory’s Reconnaissance Division, envisions future 
additions to the range to test various new reconnaissance sensors 
now in the research, phase. 

Major elements of the range are located along the east-west 
runway at Wright Field. They include five concrete photo pads 
2,000 feet apart and painted with white photo-resolution stripes. 
The stripes are graded in length from 28 feet down to nearly six 
inches. Two asphalt slab targets, each 10 by 10 feet, are painted 
in various shades of gray. 

Elsewhere on the base are L-shaped patterns of electrically 
heated target pads, for infrared resolution, spaced at intervals of 
21/^ feet to 60 feet apart. Another asphalt pad, 61 by 87 feet, con- 
tains eight heat-controlled targets for infrared thermal sensitivity 
tests. 

Two hundred trihedral reflectors have been placed on the field 
to test radar detection apparatus for purposes of resolution and 
geometric fidelity measurements. 

Called a Recon Multisensor Target Range, the installa.tion is 
capable of handling simultaneous comparative tests of airborne 
reconnaissance devices. Most aircraft "shoot” from altitudes of 
2,000 to 10,000 feet in checking the performance characteristics of 
their detection instruments. 

One key feature is that the new range is instrumented to furnish 
detailed ground measurements concurrent with the airborne tests. 
During test flights, ground technicians will record meteorological 
data at the site such as haze, relative humidity and temperature, 
etc., as well as other readings pertinent to the target itself. This 
information is then used in interpreting the performance of the 
airborne apparatus, 

Researchers at the Avionics Laboratory, a unit of the Air Force 
Systems Command’s Research and Technology Division, say the 
range also is available to Army, Navy and other Air Force units 
for both operational and research support. 
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U.S.-U.K. Agreement 
Signed for Joint Lift 
Engine Development 

The Minister of Aviation of 
the United Kingdom and the 
Secretary of Defense have 
signed a memorandum of under- 
standing approving a joint 
project for development of an 
advanced . lift jet engine. The 
work will be performed by Rolls 
Royce, Ltd,, and an American 
contractor yet to be chosen. 

Engines of this kind are used 
for V/STOL aircraft. The de- 
velopment could have wide ap- 
plication to transport as well as 
tactical aircraft should it result 
in a significant advance in light- 
weight engine technology. 

By collaborating in this proj- 
ect, the U.S. and U.K. hope to 
achieve substantial savings in 
development costs in addition to 
getting an engine incorporating 
the best of each contractor’s 
technology. As a further gain, 
it is hoped that the experience 
accumulated by the two govern- 
ments in negotiating this agree- 
ment and supervising the proj- 
ect, can simplify the problems 
of and encourage further collab- 
oration in defense research and 
development. 

The U.S, contractor for the 
joint project, which is scheduled 
to begin early next year, will bo 
selected on a competitive basis. 




Navy Adopts New Coiitractin9 
Procedure for Ship Building 

The Secretary of Defense has approved plans for the trial appli- 
cation of a new contracting procedure in ship construction. This 
procedure will be comparable to the “total package” concept used 
in procurement of the Air Force C-5A heavy transport aircraft. 

The new Fast Deployment Logistics Ship (FDL) has been 
chosen as the prototype for testing the new concept. It is to be a 
large fast vessel^ equipped with lighters and on-board helicopteis 
for off-loading where there are no port facilities. Its pnmaiy 
mission is the rapid deployment of ground force equipment in an 
emergency. 

The ne\v construction plan involves a single contract for the 
design, construction and certain support functions of a number 
of ships of the same type. Substantial savings and increased effi- 
ciency are foreseen. 

Tlie Navy will select a design and production proposal for the 
FDL program on the basis of cost and performance, covering an 
appropriate portion of the total life cycle. Heretofore, contracts 
have covered ship construction only. ^ 

Qualified firms will submit design and production proposals 
against Navy performance and reliability standards. 

Thus, the Navy will place a premium on resourcefulness and in- 
genuity in engineering and design. There will be no specification 
by the Navy of detailed ship characteristics or of materials to be 
used. Instead, bidders will be required to include specific guaran- 
tees of overall cost and performance. 

Only those firms competing for the production contract will be 
permitted to compete for the design contract. This will insure 
that design proposals are technically feasible and that cost figures 
are responsible. 

Project Manager for the FDL is Rear Admiral Nathan Sonen- 
shein. 


Technical Thesaurus Planned 
by DOD to Broaden Information Exchange 

Compilation of a technical thesaurus for use in communication 
among Department of Defense activities has been started by Dr. 
John S. Poster, Jr., Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

Known as Project LEX, this task is a major phase of DOD’s 
current program to broaden effective exchange of technical infor- 
mation. Automation has emphasized the need for words and temtis 
that express concepts of units of information. Equall.y important 
is a guide to tliese terms. Project LEX seeks to fill this need with 
the thesaurus approach. 

Scientific and technical terms will be gathered from all phases 
of DOD activities. The compilers will also take into consideration 
technical terminology from related professional groups, other Gov- 
ernment activities, industry and educational institutions. 

The Office of Naval Research, which is responsible for prepara- 
tion of the thesaurus,has created a 14-man project task force to ac- 
complish the task. Represented on the task force are the three Mili- 
tary Departments, the Defense Documentation Center, the National 
Security Agency and the Defense Intelligence Agency, J. Heston 
Heald, of Dr. Foster's Office of Technical Information, is project 
director. 

A 16-month work schedule is planned and publication by the 
Government Printing Office is expected before the close of FY 
1967. 
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The Army’s Accent on Seeing 

by 

Lt. Gen. William W. Dick, Jr., USA 


It has been said that an Army 
travels on its stomach, but to be an 
effective force a military unit must 
also have p^ood eyes to carry out its 
mission, 

For this valuable asset, the U*S, 
Army relies heavily on American in- 
dustry. 

Heading: the list of the Army’s 
optical requirements is the very ob- 
vious field of fire control instruments 
without which most weapons would 
be ineffective. Still another area of 
need is that of combat surveillance 
and target acquisition. This covers a 
wide range of effort — from vastly im- 
proved photographic lenses to totally 
new types of night vision devices. 
And, with maturity of nuclear weap- 
ons, there is the future requirement 
for protective devices for the eyes of 
tomorrow's military man. 

Eye Glasses and the Combat Soldier, 

The basic asset of any army is the 
individual combat soldier. Today he 
must be prepared to operate effec- 
tively, on very short notice, in any 
climate from soggy, humid jungles, to 
deserts, to the snows and tundra of 
the Arctic. His ability to see is the 
sine QUO non of his ability to be an 
effective soldier. 

For example, take the present day 
situation in which U.S, troops are 
conducting search and clear opera- 
tions in Vietnam. Any impairment in 
the ability of these troops to see — 
no matter what the degree or the 
length of time — reduces their effec- 
tiveness. Consider this premise in the 
light of the fact that over one-third 
of the men in today^s active Army 
wear prescription eye glasses, and 
that of this number almost 40 per 
cent require annual replacement. 

Now, to carry the problem a bit 
further, Fort Hood, Tex., is the 
home of two of the Army's combat 
ready divisions — the First and Second 
Armored Divisions, The U.S. Army 
Hospital at Fort Hood, over a recent 
six-month period, was called on to 
repair or replace 800 sets of eye- 
glasses per month, This flgure re- 
flects a replacement and repair rate 
for units in training; however, under 
the greatly increased hazards of 
actual combat operations this rate ac- 
celerates greatly, What makes this so 
important to the Army is that in the 
past, and even today, soldiers who 
lose or break both pair of their 
glasses are actually evacuated from 
the combat area, and they are then 
de facto battle casualties until new 
sets can be fabricated by the medical 
optical shop. The time lost here is 
hard to compute, but it is estimated 
that with today's methods about three 
hours is required to pre-grind, pre- 
polish, cut, edge and insert spectacle 
lenses, to say nothing of the time 
required to remove the soldier to the 


rear, process him and return him to 
his unit. 

So, the Army has need for a de- 
vice or system which will provide a 
rapid automatic means for fabricat- 
ing eyeglasses. Not only is it im- 
portant to reduce the amount of time 
lost, but it is hoped that the entire 
process can he simplified, thereby re- 
ducing the training time of techni- 
cians as well as cutting down the 
logistical aspects by dispensing with 
the need for carrying about some 800 
pre-ground prescription lenses. Ulti- 
mately, what the Army would like to 
have is a unit capable of quickly fab- 
ricating — say in about 10 minutes — 
any desired lens from a single, non- 
segmented, non-foci source of optical 
material, Hopefully, this unit could 
be of a size and weight capable of 
being moved about in a V4**ton trailer 
or truck bed. 

Protection Against Flash Blindness. 

Today’s and tomorrow’s battlefleld 
poses a number of problems which 
never concerned the soldier of the 
past. The most obvious is the nuclear 
weapon, with its radiation, blast and 
thermal effects. A side factor, how- 
ever, and one sometimes overlooked, 
is that such weapons are also capable 
of putting out of action a soldier who 
has survived all the effects of the 
three major foi'ces of radiation, blast 
and heat. A soldier outside the effec- 
tive range of these forces may still 
become a casualty through flash blind- 
ness, The effects of flash blindness, 
though temporary, may last from less 
than a second to more than 30 min- 
utes. And, of course, there Is the per- 
manent type of retinal damage — cho- 
rioretinal burn, Therefore, a soldier 
who cannot see to carry out his mis- 
sion is just as much a casualty as one 
who has suffered serious burns, blast 
damage, or ionizing radiation. 



Lt. Gen. Williain W. Dick, Jr., is 
Chief of Research and Development, 
Department of the Army, In this posi- 
tion he is responsible for the Army’s 
entire research and development pro- 
gram. He held prior assignments in 
OCRD as Dep. Chief and as Dir, of 
Special Weapons. 


As a result, the Army — along with 
the other Services — is avidly seeking 
a solution to the problem of prevent- 
ing flash blindness and retinal burn. 
Our approach follows two basic 
courses. One entails the use of a 
protective system or device such as 
glasses or goggles to attenuate or re- 
flect oncoming energy. The second in- 
volves modifying the eye’s response — 
either by pharmacological means or 
by human engineering design of in- 
struments, so that visual impairment 
is either obviated or mitigated. In 
the first of these, for example, we 
would hope that a device or system 
can be developed which will be nor- 
mally optically transparent, but 
which, on activation by the first pulse 
of a nuclear detonation, will '’close" 
or darken to a transmittance of 0,01 
per cent or less in 50 microseconds. 
Then, when the pulse has ended, the 
device will open immediately so that 
normal vision is instantly restored, 

We have been working on this, as 
a matter of fact, for about five years 
now. Our first efforts were with re- 
versible organic photo tropic materials. 
Organic solution systems were de- 
veloped which achieved the required 
optical density in the desired amount 
of time, but they darkened under 
normal daylight. Still other ap- 
proaches were tried but were not 
found to be feasible. Recently, a num- 
ber of new phototropic dyes were 
synthesized by one of our contractors 
and their transmittance characteris- 
tics determined. Of these, 11 showed 
one or more strong absorbtion bands 
in the 400 to 800 millimicrons, Under 
tests it has been found that reaction 
in these polymethines is initiated in 
less than 40 nanoseconds and can pro- 
duce an optical density of 3.8 in 100 
microseconds, Wo have also been 
working on photo tropic thiazines 
hoping to come up with an eventual 
solution to this vexing problem. 

Visual Problems of the 
Helicopter Pilots. 

Moving to another new problem 
area, today’s Army has a greater 
need for rapid tactical mobility than 
over before. Two factors have brought 
this to pass; the incredible increase 
in modern weapon effectiveness, and 
the nature of today’s and tomorrow’s 
battlefteld. In the first case, a real 
threat of annihilation awaits a unit 
which stays long in one spot in the 
face of modern firepower; and, in the 
second case, because of the communist 
technique of what they call "wars of 
liberation" with primary reliance on 
guerrilla action such as we are seeing 
in Vietnam, speed in movement is es- 
sential in combatting this type foe. 

The Army is now meeting this de- 
mand for greatly increased tactical 
mobility to a great extent through 
aerial vehicles. Last June an air 
mobile division was activated at Fort 
Benning, Ga, This new and completely 
unique type organization to the Army 
will have over 430 aircraft assigned 
to it — mostly helicopters, Even in to- 
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day’s conventional infantry division 
there are approximately 100 aircraft. 
This is an example of chan^inpr tac- 
tics in the Army which are brinp^inff 
forward new problem areas, 

The case in point is that, while 
greater reliance is being placed on 
helicopters, it is suspected that heli- 
copter pilots may experience what 
scientists call ‘'extreme electroence- 
phlographic photic action.'' The ef- 
fects of this are dizziness, disorienta- 
tion and even nausea which can occur 
in a pilot from the rotating helicopter 
blades. The effect is similar to the 
flashing light of a stroboscope. The 
intermittent light flashes may produce 
a photic driving effect in a few sensi- 
tive individuals and this, in turn, 
evokes the dizziness and confusion, 
This subject is under study to deter- 
mine if it is a serious issue for heli- 
copter pilots in flight. 

In this same area, helicopter pilots 
in Vietnam have asked for assistance 
in solving a helmet shield problem 
they have experienced. Pilots use a 
dear plastic face shield to provide 
protection against flying fragments 
from small arms Are, This plas- 
tic shield develops numerous small 
scratches that obstruct the visual 
field, A more resistant plastic and a 
scratch -removing ijolish are requix’ed 
to solve this practical need. 

Because of an increasing demand 
for aviation personnel, the Army is 
also studying the possibility of re- 
vising its color vision testing methods 
as well as standards for acceptance, 

Normal color vision has histoiflcally 
been an intrinsic part of the physical 
standards maintained for military 
and civilian aviators and aircrew 
members. Until recently this require- 
ment has been accepted without chal- 
lenge due to the abundant number of 
applicants versus the number of posi- 
tions available. Today, this is no 
longer the case. 

So, when we looked at our rejection 
statistics, we found that about 60 per 
cent of those who are rejected are 
rejected because of visual defects. In 
view of the percentage of the male 
population known to be affected by 
imperfect color vision, this require- 
ment alone appears to contribute sig- 
nificantly to the number of applicants 
rejected. It becomes obvious, then, 
that an easement of this standard 
could result in a larger number of 
otherwise qualified men, particularly 
if it is found that an aviator's lack 
of color vision — in today's electronic 
era — does not impede flight safety and 
his ability to carry out his mission. 

Therefore, we believe that there is 
a need for a color vision standard and 
test methodology that is more closely 
related to flight safety and mission 
accomplishment, 

Eye Armor, 

Closely allied to the helicopter pilot 
problem is one involving the protec- 
tion of the combat soldier. It was 
found that during World War U al- 
most eight per cent of all aircrew 
casualties were caused by secondary 
fragments, Of these, plexiglass frag- 


ments were a major cause, particu- 
larly because of the vulnerability of 
the human eye to tiny fragments of 
this type. W’ith the large number of 
aircrewmeii foreseen for tomorrow's 
Army as well as the number of 
ground combat men who will be rid- 
ing in aerial vehicles, this threat 
takes on new urgency. 

It has been estimated by Army 
opthamalogists that over 60 per cent 
of Army eye injuries in battle could 
have been prevented by eye armor. To 
that end research was started in 1954 
on ballistic susceptibility of eyes and 
lenses to various types of small hijjh 
velocity missiles. The work is still 
continuing. We are attempting to 
learn precisely what happens to the 
eye when it is struck by such things, 
to test various types of protective ma- 
terials and to determine the results 
of the two in combination, It has been 
learned, for example, that the un- 
shielded eye in certain cases may pro- 
vide itself better protection against 
impact by missiles below the eye's 
ballistic limit than can be obtained 
from some lenses. However, the re- 
sults here may well be minor corneal 
contusions or internal structural dam- 
age. In effect, an Inexpensive simple 
form of eye armor for the soldier 
of the future is definitely being 
sought, 

Accuracy Through Fire Control 
Instrumentatiou. 

Up to this point concentration has 
been placed on the problems facing 
the Army in regard to the “seeing" 
capability of the individual. Let's as- 
sume these problems have been solved. 
We have a soldier with 20/20 vision 
whose eyes are protected from small 
missiles, flash blindness and retinal 
burn. Now, we hand him a highly 
lethal weapon with a range capability 
upwards of a mile. For some of the 
weapons he will receive, his regular, 
unmagnified vision will suffice, but 
for others he will require the assist- 
ance of fire control instruments if his 
weapon is to be effective. 


The growth of fire control instru- 
mentation and the concurrent growth 
of optical components is yet another 
area where the Army has mounting 
requirements. Whereas the total 
World War I purchase of military 
optical items amounted to something 
like $05 million, our World War II 
effort used about $100 million per 
year — five times as much in both raw 
glass and finished instruments. 

By the time of the Korean conflict, 
there was no real glass shortage and 
the manufacturing base proved ade- 
quate, Today we believe that we are 
far better prepared — in terms of hav- 
ing a ready base upon which to ex- 
pand, and better prepared in the 
sense that we will have instruments 
which will be technologically superior 
to those of any potential enemy. But 
the challenge is great. Accuracy has 
always been a high requirement for 
battle success, but the need to achieve 
accuracy on the future battlefield is 
even greater. Many targets will be 
moving at high rates of speed, they 
will be fired upon at greater ranges, 
and the high cost of the missile or 
projectile, coupled with the potentially 
disastrous results of a miss, require 
not only a first round hit but a first 
round kill. 

One of the Army's new anti-tank 
weapons currently under development 
is an example. Should the Army in 
the next decade become involved in 
ground combat operations in West- 
ern Europe, we will face an enemy 
which features largo armored forces. 
To offset this numerical superiority 
the U.S. will field greatly superior 
tanks of its own plus a now family 
of anti-tank weapons which will prove 
capable of defeating any known tank 
currently in operation or foreseen 
for the 1970 decade. One such weapon 
is the TOW (Tube launched, Opti- 
cally automatically tracked, and Wire 
guided). This weapon will employ a 
guided missile using an improved con- 
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Two-Step Formal 
Advertising in the Navy 

by 

RAdm. J* J. Appleby, SC, USN 


Naval power has long been associ- 
ated with the concept of flexibility, 
the characteristic that permits the 
United States to respond effectively 
to an infinite variety of critical sit- 
uations all over the world. 

But the flexibility of naval forces 
that is so important to our defense 
posture didn*t just happen. It is the 
product of the dynamic outlook of 
imaginative men — men who have 
taken new developments and discov- 
ered new ways to use them at sea. 

This dynamic attitude permeates 
the entire Naval Establishment and 
all phases of its operations and sup- 
port factions. 

In the concept of two-step formal 
advertising, Navy men have seen a 
new development that adds another 
measure of flexibility to the procure- 
ment process. And they have enthusi- 
astically applied this technique in a 
characteristic manner. 

Tho rules of formal advertising are 
wel! known among companies that do 
business with Uncle Sam. Basically 
they are simple; whenever we have 
sufRcient time and Arm specifications, 
the contract goes to tho competitor 
wlio offers the Government the best 
price and who has the know-how and 
capacity to produce what we need. 

Yet, most negotiation situations are 
fully as competitive as any formally 
advertised transaction. What is lack- 
ing are specifications firm enough to 
make an award primarily based on 
price, In a large number of cases the 
specifications, while not always as 
clear cut as reciuired for the one-shot 
formal advertising procedure, were 
not so vapue or complex as to preclude 
clarification by the simple expedient 
of discussions between the contracting 
officer and interested suppliers. 

It was to provide a means for such 
clarification, without prejudice to 
other bidders, that gave rise to this 
approach to procurement. In a sense, 
two-step formal advertising stands 
somewhere in between conventional 
formal advertising and negotiation. 
What it does, in effect, is to separate 
the question of what is being bought — 
i.c., whether an offerer demonstrates 
a satisfactory understanding of and 
a sound approach toward fulfilling 
the requirement — from the question 
of how much money is involved and 
tho capacity of a company to produce 
it. In short, step one determines the 
responsiveness of a bidder to the 
terms of the requirement, Is he tech- 
nically capable of making what Is re- 
quired? Are there some questions 
about the specifications that can be 
cleared up without prejudice to the 
others? Should he bid, considering the 
delivery and performance require- 
ments? 


These are the kinds of questions 
that are resolved in the first step, 
and not one word is uttered at this 
point about price, credit, or capacity. 
The idea is to get everybody lined up 
who actually has the technical know- 
how to do the job, to eliminate those 
who cannot and to be sure everybody 
understands what the Government 
wants. Aside from the benefits to all 
competitors, it gives the Government 
a chance to avert the '*buying-in’^ 
practice. We can be sure that whoever 
is low bidder is able to deliver the 
goods — from a technical standpoint. 

It is at the second step, then, that 
we play the game of “showdown." 
Only those players that have shown 
that they are technically able to pro- 
duce what is required are still in the 
game. The rules are that the price 
offered in step two must be based on 
the technical proposal accepted by the 
Government in step one. The respon- 
sible bidder with the lowest price is 
declared the winner. 

What you have just road is a good 
thumbnail sketch of this innovation 
in the purchasing process, But if you 
are interested in doing more business 
with the Government, read on, be- 
cause the use of two-step formal ad- 
vertising is increasing rapidly, As a 
matter of fact, its use in the Navy 
lias almost doubled in the past two 
years — from $46 million in T'Y 1964 
to $87 million in FY 196B, That seems 
to be a pretty good reason for taking 
a closer look at two-step! 

Before reaching into his bag of 
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terial (Material and Facilities) and Is 
a veteran of 27 years naval service. 
Prior to aasuming his present assign- 
ment on April 7, 1965, Adm, Appleby 
served as Executive Officer or the 
Aviation Supply Office, Philadelphia, 
from 1958-1960 and as Commanding 
Officer, Navy Ship’s Store Office, 
Brooklyn, N*Y., from 1960-1965, 


purchasing procedures, the Navy con- 
tracting officer considers the nature 
of the item required and the condi- 
tions of the market in which it will 
be purchased. If it looks like be could 
use conventional formal advertising 
except for a lack of definitive specifi- 
cations, two-step formal advertising 
may be the answer. But there are 
other preconditions to using this ap- 
proach. At this point he needs help 
from the technical side of the house. 

The contracting/technical team must 
establish that they have definite cri- 
teria or standards by which they can 
evaluate technical proposals. They 
take a look at the market and assure 
themselves, insofar as possible, that 
more than one technically qualified 
source is available. 

Finally, the contracting officer must 
determine that the date the material 
is required allows enough time for the 
use of two-step and that a firm fixed- 
price contract (with or without esca- 
lation) can be awarded. 

Given these conditions, the time has 
arrived for the i)reparation of the 
solicitation document — the most criti- 
cal phase of any buy. In two-step for- 
mal advertising, the solicitation docu- 
ment is called a “request for techni- 
cal proposal." 

Here is where the lines of buying 
influence from the technicians are 
particularly apparent. In two-step, the 
contracting officer calls on the tech- 
nician's specialisied knowledge for 
much of tlio substance of the request 
for technical proposal. 

This solicitation document provides 
the prospective bidder with the beat 
practicable description of what tbe 
Government wants. It tells him what 
tho Government needs in terms of 
drawings, data, presentations, etc, 

You won^t have to guess at how the 
Government will evaluate your tech- 
nical proposal — the criteria to be 
used in the evaluation of proposals is 
included in the solicitation document. 
Although delivery and performance 
requirements are not items for evalu- 
ation in step one, a forthcoming 
change to the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation will provide 
that information about them may be 
included in tho solicitation documents 
to help prospective bidders decide 
whether or not they want to submit 
a technical proposal. 

With the completion of the request 
for technical proposal, the Govern- 
ment is ready to enter tno market^ tho 
solicitation is mailed to qualified bid- 
ders and is synopzied in the Commerce 
Business Daily, 

The technical /contracting team is 
now back in session evaluating tech- 
nical projjosals received in resnonse to 
the solicitation. Which engineering 
approaches are feasible? Will the pro- 
posed special manufacturing processes 
produce what we need? Which special 
testing techniques will tell us what 
we want to know? What are the latest 
developments in the market ? 

The answers to these questions may 
(^Continued on Paffe 25) 
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AFSC Electronic Systems Division 
Command-Control-Communications 

by 

Maj. Gen. John W. O’Neill, USAF 
Commander, Electronic Systems Division 
Air Force Systems Command 


In the July issue of the Bulletirif 
Lieutenant General W. A. Davis, Vice 
Commander of the Air Force Systems 
Goinnmnd (AFSC), explained AFSC's 
mission and organization. Stating that 
the Electronic Systems Division 
(ESD) is one of the four AFSC pro- 
duct divisions in which contractors 
have their primary interest, General 
Davis succinctly defined our role as 
follows: 

^*The Electronic Systems Divi- 
sion is responsible for develop- 
ment, acquisition and delivery of 
electronic systems and equipment 
for command and control of aero- 
space forces. This includes 
ground-based warning, aerospace 
support systems, satellite track- 
ing and ground assessment of ob- 
jects ill space ” 

ESD is the major development and 
procurement agency for electronic in- 
formation and communications sys- 
tems for the Air Force and for such 
unified and specified commands as the 
North American Air Defense Com- 
mand (NOR AD), Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC) and U.S. Strike Com- 
mand (USSTRICOM), Space does not 
permit discussion of the 29 major pro- 
grams and scores of lesser but impor- 
tant projects which we are currently 
pursuing, Later, V\\ mention a few 
representative ones. 

As General Davis pointed out, one 
measure of the importance of our 
product is our budget of over $314 
million of FY 1966 alone. With more 
than 10,000 people in the Hanscom 
complex located neai’ Bedford, Mass: — 
4,300 in ESD itself — ^we are also a 
world- wide organization installing 
systems and equipment or providing 
support to improve global command- 
control-communications at over 900 
sites. Wo have established five detach- 
menis and many field offices in such 
places as Wiesbaden, London, Paris, 
Rome, Athens, Ankara, Tokyo, Manila 
and many other locations, With this 
world-wide organization ESD is work- 
ing hard to provide the kind of mili- 
tary command and control capability 
which the late President Kennedy 

envisaged in 1961 and which Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary McNa- 
mara continue to regard as vital to 
implement national policy. 

While ESD is naturally proud to be 
the primary organization for the de- 
velopment and acquisition of com- 
mand control systems for the Air 

Force and for several unified and 

specified commands, we do not estab- 
lish all such requirements for the en- 
tire Air Force, It would be presump- 
tuous for us to attempt to tell the 
commander of a major (unified or 
specified) command what he needs to 


know to be able to exercise his com- 
mand and control responsibilities ef- 
fectively. On the other hand, the com- 
mander cannot possibly keep up with 
the technology which might be applied 
to his problems. So, in practice, the 
using commands plan their own tenta- 
tive requirements based on such fac- 
tors as force structures, mission and 
operational concepts. We are called in 
during early planning stages for ana- 
lytical and technical inputs. Once a 
commander is satisfied that a plan will 
meet his foreseeable requirements, 
ESD takes over to develop the system. 

Experience has taught us that sys- 
tem growth should be evolutionary 
and that each system must be tailored 
to the usor^s particular needs. Accord- 
ingly, ESD has to maintain a continu- 
ing close relationship with the users. 
More and more we are finding it 
necessary to move people into the field 
so we can be truly responsive to a 
combat cominandeFs needs. For exam- 
ple, we have a technical group at 
Omaha with SAC on the Strategic 
Air Command Control System. In like 
manner we have ESD people stationed 
at Cheyenne Mountain with the 426L 
NORAD Operations Center and at 
U.S. Strike Command headquarters 
with the 492L USSTRICOM Com- 
mand and Control System. 


Recently we have been selecting 
people to work with users to identify 
systems before development begins. 
We have already done this for a com- 
mand and control system for the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service (MATS) 
and for an Advanced Tactical System. 

Before mentioning specifically what 
ESD does, it might be well to define 
our end product: an L (M or N) 
system is a composite of equipment, 
skills and techniques capable of sup- 
porting an operational role. A com- 
plete system includes related facilities, 
equipment, material, services and per- 
sonnel required for its operation to 
the degree that it may be considered 
a self-sufficient unit in its intended 
support environment. Because many 
persons find it difficult to categorize 
our projects, I believe it may help if 
I discuss some of them according to 
the ESD organizational arrangement. 
As I indicated earlier, space does not 
permit a detailed listing of all of our 
many projects. Neither shall I discuss 
every block of our organizational 
chart. 

Essentially we have three mission 
deputates under which virtually all 
of our hardware-oriented projects fall. 
These are the deputates with which 
industry is primarily concerned. In 
short, their business is to translate 
a firm requirement into an operational 
system. 

One of the most representative im- 
portant projects of the Deputy for 
Command Systems is the 473L Head- 
quarters Command and Control Sys- 
tem. Now being installed in the Penta- 
gon, this highly complex system will 
provide information on Air Force op- 
erations and resources to support de- 



Typical of the far-flung communications programs managed by the AFSC 
Electronic Systems Division is this tropospheric scatter site constructed In 
Spain. The modern functional steelwork of the ^^billboard” size antennas pro- 
vides a stark contrast to the ancient town in the background. 
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cision making in the face of rapidly 
developing contingencies of an opera- 
tional nature. While a version of the 
473L system is actually in operation 
at the Air Force Command Post, a 
new data processing subsystem will 
provide a step forward in speed and 
capability. Improved techniques and 
equipment are gradually ))eing phased 
into operation. 

On March 1 of this year we 
turned over to the Commander-in- 
chief of SAC the 466L Strategic Air 
Command Control System, Basically, 
this is a huge two-way system send- 
ing information into SAC headquar- 
ters and sending operational instruc- 
tions and commands outward to the 
SAC force. Now being tested opera- 
tionally by SAC, the 466L system 
should give the SAC Commander in 
Chief a more advanced, much faster 
method of managing weapons and 
equipment as well as the means to 
exert positive control, in even greater 
depth, over his command. 

IVe used these two systems to indi- 
cate the type of thing we do in this 
area. While the purposes of command 
systems are similar, each of the many 
systems \inder development py ESD 
varies considerably from all others 
both in terms of hardware and soft- 
ware. 

While industry is interested pri- 
marily in our hardware, I must add 
that a system does not become a sys- 
tem until the hardware is energized 
by software, We use this term to in- 
clude all of the information which a 
given system must process, plus the 
set of instructions (computer pro- 
gram) which mbst be given to the 
computer so it can handle the infor- 
mation accurately and promptly, And 
it must include the sot of instructions 
(methods and procedures) which the 
human operators of the system need 
to make the hardware and the com- 
puter program do what they are sup- 
i)oscd to do. Though I shall confine the 
remainder of this article to hard- 
ware, I want to make clear that we 
are equally concerned with software. 

Our Deputate for Suiweillance and 
Control Systems is perhaps best 
known for the development of the 
SAGE and BMEWS systems which 
have been well described in news 
media, Much newer than SAGE is the 
41 6M Backup Interceptor Control 
System (BUIC), BUIC facilities are 
high speed, computerized control cen- 
ters 'which will furnish air defense 
commanders with up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on any airborne threats. 
Each centex' is really a small direction 
center which, thanks to technical ad- 
vances. is capable of controlling all air 
operations in an air defense sector. 
Within each sector one or more BUIC 
centers will be located outside of prob- 
able target areas. The intent is to 
provide a survivable semi-automatic 
defense system by dispersing facilities 
widely. On September 1, 1965, we 
turned over to the Air Defense Com- 
mand the first operational BUIC facil- 
ity at North Truro, Mass, 


Because of the world situation, the 
ro\G of tactical airpower has become 
increasingly important, ESD has re- 
cently established an Office of Assist- 
ant for Limited War. Other ESD ele- 
ments have been reorganizing to 
respond to the Southeast Asian crisis. 
Typical of our efforts in this area is 
the 407L Tactical Air Control Sys- 
tem, Into one air transportable system 
we are packaging all mobile communi- 
cations and electronics systems needed 
for command and control of tactical 
aerospace operations. Phase I of this 
program, which began in FY 1965, 
concentrated on the procurement of 
equipment to meet the critical deficien- 
cies of tactical operations. This equip- 
ment was procured off the shelf or 
with minimum engineering. Today, in 
Phase 11 of this progi‘am, we are 
evolving a systems plan to provide an 
improved operational capability for 
tactical forces in the 1968 to 1970 
period. 

Even before we complete this proj- 
ect we are looking forward to ad- 
vanced tactical systems. Our planning 
efforts are directed to such questions 
as **How can we best detect low-flying 
aircraft?" and ^*How can we furnish 
real-time response to requii-ements for 
close air support?" These questions 
are also the basis for pi’oposed indus- 
trial planning study efforts of the 
next several months. 

During the two years since its es- 
tablishment, the Deputate for Com- 
munications Systems has acquired an 
extensive communications program 
whose products have been developed 
for the Defense Communications 
Agency, for the Air Force and for 
other elements of the Defense De- 
partment. Perhaps the most extensive 
of these is the 486L European-Medi- 
ten*anean Tropospheric Scatter Sys- 
tem which now includes some 100 sites 
located in five European countries 
stretching from Turkey to England. 

Industry is also concerned with two 
other ESD deputates which support 
the hardware-oriented ones Pve just 
discussed. The Deputy for Engineer- 
ing and Technology relates new 
theories and discoveries with our mili- 
tary command-control-communications 
requirements. By identifying and 
pushing the state of the art, this 
deputate provides engineering and 
technical support to other ESD mis- 
sion elements. 

With an eye always to the future, 
the Deputy for Advanced Planning 
devises or considers what form a sys- 
tem may take or what our require- 
ments might be from 10 to 20 years 
ahead. This responsibility requires 
conceptual, feasibility and cost studies 
of the next generation of systems, 

This has been only a brief sum- 
mary of some of ESD's projects. 
Ahead lie many challenges — chal- 
lenges for which industry can suggest 
new developmental and acquisition 
possibilities. Through a partnership 
of industry and ESD, new military 
capabilities can be provided to the 
combat foi'ces — capabilities vital to 
implement national policy. 


Minimum Wage Law Set 
for Service Contracts 

The Service Contract Act of 1965 
(McNamara-O'Hara Act), P.L. 80- 
286, will become effective on or about 
Jan, 22, 1966, and will be reflected 
in appropriate DOD service contracts 
thereafter. 

In essence the law provides for pay- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act rate or, when so determined by 
the Secretary of Labor, the prevailing 
rate (including fringe benefits), 
whichever is greater, to employees 
working on a Government contract 
for services. 

Contracts covered will be those in 
excess of $2,500, the principal purpose 
of which is to furnish services in the 
United States through the use of em- 
ployees such as guards, watchmen, 
and any person engaged in a recog- 
nized trade or craft, or other skilled 
mechanical craft, or in unskilled, 
semi-skilled, or skilled manual labor 
occupations. Although the act clearly 
includes contracts for laundry, custo- 
dial, guard, food and miscellaneous 
housekeeping services, other service 
contracts may also be subject to it. 

The overall scope of the act will 
be determined by regulations and in- 
terpretations of the Department of 
Labor which is charged with its ad- 
ministration and enforcement. 


NORAD To Occupy 
New Underground Ops 
Center Jan. 1, 1966 

The North American Air Defense 
Command (NOE AD) plans to cele- 
brate the new year by taking over 
its new combat operations center be- 
ing built inside a mountain near Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo, 

January 1 is the date set for initial 
operational capability of the under- 
ground aerospace defense command 
post and for NOE AD to take over 
from the builders and developers. 

The command’s present combat op- 
erations center, hub of a continental 
network of detection and warning de- 
vices backed by defensive interceptor 
fighters and missiles, is an above- 
ground block structure at Ent AFB, 
Colo. 

It will remain in operation at least 
until full otierational capability of 
the facility inside the mountain is 
achieved. 

In the caverns, 11 steel buildings, 
most of them three stories high, have 
been constructed, and all are mounted 
on huge springs to protect sensitive 
equipment against nuclear blasts. 

The buildings will house the equip- 
ment to receive, process and display 
information on the air and space 
traffic picture over North America, 
and the people who will evaluate the 
findings and sound the first warning 
in case of attack. 
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Top TOO Defense Contractors FY 1965 


The 100 companies Avluch together 
with their subsidiaries received the 
largest dollar voKune of military 
prime contracts of $10,000 or more 
in FY 1965 accounted for 68.9% of 
the United States total. This was 4.5 
percentage points below the 73.4% 
obtained by the top 100 companies in 
FY 1964. 

The FY 1965 decline in the 100 
company percentage resulted mainly 
from a decrease of $1.6 billion in 
missile and aircraft contracts which 
generally are awarded to very large 

1. Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 

2. General Dynamics Corp. 

S. McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

4. General Electric Co. 

5. North American Aviation, Inc. 

6. United Aircraft Corp. 

7. American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. 

8. The Boeing Co. 

9. Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corp. 

10. Sperry Rand Corp, 

11. Martin-Marietta Corp, 

12. Ford Motor Co. 

13. General Tire & Rubber Co. 

14. Raytheon Co. 

15. Hughes Aircraft Co. 

16. Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc, 

17. Weatinghonse Electric Corp. 

18. Northrop Corp- 

19. General Motors Corp, 

20. Bendix Corp. 

21. Avco Corp* 

22. General Telephone & Electronics 
Corp. 

23. Kaiser Industries Corp. 

24. Radio Corp, of America 

25. International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp, 

26. Todd Shipyards Corp. 

27. Textron, Inc. 

28. Litton Industries, Inc. 

29. 1.B.M. Corp. 

30. Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co. 

31. Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc, 

32. Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey) 

33. Pan American World Airways, 
Inc. 

34. Collins Radio Corp. 

35. Thiokol Chemical Corp. 

36. Texaco, Inc. 

37. P M C Corp. 

38. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 

39. Standard Oil Co, (California) 

40. Hercules Powder Co, 

41. General Precision Equipment 
Corp. 

42. Socony Mobil Oil Co. 

43. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

44. Honeywell, Inc. 

45. Ogden Corp. 

46. Chrysler Corp. 

47. T R W, Inc. 

48. Aerospace Corp, 

49. Continental Motors Corp. 


concerns, since they have the re- 
soui'ces and know-how to undertake 
complex large scale projects. ^ As a 
corollary of the reduction in aircraft 
and missile prime contracts, the per- 
centage of all prime contracts 
awarded to small business increased 
from 18% in FY 1964 to 20.3% in 
FY 1955. Small business firms also 
obtained about 40% of the to^l 
amount of subcontracts placed by 
large concerns. Over the past 10 years 
large companies have subcontracted 
out approximately one-half of their 
defense work, 

50. Du Pont (E. 1.) de Nemours & 
Co. 

61. Republic Aviation Corp. 

52. Signal Oil and Gas Co. 

53. Magnavox Co. 

54. Asiatic Petroleum Corp, 

55. Western Union Telegraph Co, 
66. Eastman Kodak Co. 

57. Lear-Seigler, Inc. ^ 

58. Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp* 
69, Curtiss- Wright Corp. 

60. System Development Corp. 

61. Johns Hopkins University 

62. Bath Iron Works Corp. 

63. Bethlehem Steel Corp, 

64. Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc, 

65. Morrison-Knudsen Co.. Inc. 

Utah Construction & Mining Co. 
Perini Corp* and C. H. Leavell & 
Co. 

66. Texas Instruments, Inc. 

67. Gyrodyne Co. of America, Inc. 

68. Continental Oil Co. 

69. Control Data Corp, 

70. Mitre Corp* 

71. Vitro Corp. of America 

72. International Harvester Co. 

73. Union Carbide Corp. 

74. Kaman Aircraft Corp. 

76. Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

76. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 

77. Norris- Thermador Corp, 

78. Hayos International Corp* 

79. Teledyne, Inc. 

80. Stanford Research Institute 

81. Burroughs Corp. 

82. Gulf Oil Corp. 

83. Cities Service Co, 

84. Flying Tiger Line, Inc. 

86. Richfield Oil Corp. 

80. Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

87. White Motor Corp. 

88. Ryan Aeronautical Co. 

89. Standard Kollsman Industidea, 
Inc, 

90. Atlantic Research Corp. 

91. Motorola, Inc, 

92. Condec Corp. 

93. Chamberlain Corp* 

94. Koppers Go., Inc, 

96, Union Oil Co, of California, 

96, Dynalectron Corp, 

97. Rich (F,D.) Co., Inc, 

98. Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc, 

99, Webb (Del E.) Corp. 

100, Day & Zimmerman, Inc, 


Army Announces 
Go-Ahead on New 
High Speed Helo 

The U.S. Army has announced the 
go-ahead on development of 10 ]>roto- 
type high speed helicopters designed 
to fire a variety of weapons. They will 
be the first helicopters conceived and 
designed exclusively as weapons ships. 

The Lockheed-California Company 
of Burbank, Calif., has been selected 
to develop the new vehicles. 

Called the Advanced Aerial Fire 
Suppoid: System (AAFSS), the vehi- 
cle will be a radically new compound 
helicopter capable of cruising at 
speeds of more than 200 knots, 50 
per cent faster than other operational 
Army helicopters. It will be twice as 
fast as armed helos now in action 
in South Vietnam. 

The AAFSS was designed as an 
integral system, combining the aerlat 
vehicle itself, avionics, weapons and 
ground support equipment. It will be 
powered by the new 3400 horsepower 
T-G4-S4A gas turbine engine devel- 
oped by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Lynn, Mass., under a Navy 
contract. 

Designed to replace tho Army’s 
present armed helicopters, which were 
adapted from troop carriers, the 
AAFSS will escort troop-carrying 
helicopters in air mobile operations 
and will provide suppressive fire in 
the landing zones. 

A feature of the AAFSS, is the use 
of Lockheed’s advanced rigid rotor 
system which offers a highly maneu- 
verable, as well as an extremely 
stable, platform at both high and low 
speeds and while hovering. The ad- 
vanced helicopter will incorporate a 
thrusting pusher prop, short stubby 
wings and an anti -torque rotor In 
addition to the main rotor blades. 

In battle, the AAFSS, with its two- 
man crew, will employ a variety of 
weapons including machine guns, gre- 
nade launchers, rockets and antitank 
missiles. 


DSA Issues 
Sampling Guide 

The Defense Supply Agency has 
published a handbook which provides 
basic information on sampling inspec- 
tion principles, methods ana proced- 
ures for personnel concerned with the 
utilization of an effective quality as- 
surance technique. 

The new guide, DOD Handbook K- 
63, ”Guide for Sampling Inspection/* 
June 80, 1966, supercedes Inspection 
Handbook H-105, ’'Administration of 
Sampling Procedures for Acceptance 
Inspection/’ April 27, 1964. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
Commanding Officer, Naval Supply 
Depot, 6801 Tabor Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19120. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 

Dr, Finn J. Larsen lias been selected 
for appointment as Principal Deputy 
Director of Defense Researcli & Engi- 
neering', He succeeds Dr. E. G, Fubini, 
who served as Asst. Secretaiy of De- 
fense (Deputy Director of Defense Re- 
search & Engineering) until last July. 
The position has since been redesig- 
nated Principal Deputy Director of 
Defense Research & Engineering. 

Mr, Jack Moskowitz» former coun- 
sel for the U.S. Senate Sub-committee 
on Anti-Trust and Monopoly, was 
sworn in Nov. 24 as Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Civil Rights and 
Industrial Relations in the Office of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Manpower). He succeeds Stephen N, 
Sh III man, now General Counsel for the 
Air Force. 

Drig. Gen, Robert H. Herman, 
USAF, Commander, Defense Con- 
struction Supply Center (DCSC), Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, will retire from active 
duty effective Jan, 31, 1966. 

Brig* Gen. Jefferson J* Irvin, USA, 
has been designated Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Reserve Af- 
fairs), Office of the Asst. Secretary of 
Defense (Manpower), succeeding Co!, 
James F, Hollingsworth, USA, who 
has volunteered for duty* in Vietnam, 

Mr* Walter N, Morse has been ap- 
pointed Counsel for the Defense Com- 
munications Agency. He succeeds John 
G. Gregg, Morse's appointment be- 
came effective Oct, 26. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

Brig. Gen, Charles W* Eifler, Dep- 
uty Commanding General, Land Com- 
bat Systems, U.S. Army .Missile Com- 
mand, Redstone Arsenal, Ala., will 
be promoted to the rank of major gen- 
eral and reassigned to duty in Viet- 
nam. Gen. Eider's replacement has 
not been named yet. 

Col. Robert E. Kimball has been 
appointed Director of Army Research 
and Col. Edward B. Kitchens, Jr., 
Ims been named Chief, Air Mobility 
Div., Directorate of Developments, 
both in the Office of the Chief of 
Research and Development, U.S, 
Army. 

Dr John C. Hayes has joined the 
staff of the U.S, Army Research Office, 
Arlington, Va., as Chief of the Pro- 
grams and Concepts Branch, Scientific 
and Technical Information Div. 

Appointment of Col. Joyce B, James 
as Director of Plans and Operations, 
Headquarters, Army Strategic Com- 
munications Command, Washington, 
D.C., has been announced. 

Col, Kenneth B. Cooper is the new 
Director of the Army Engineer Re- 
actors Group, Fort Bel voir. Va, He 
succeeds Col. Robert B, Burhn, select- 
ed for the National War College, 
Washington, D.C. 



DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 

RAdm. Alexander C, Husband has 
relieved RAdm. Peter Corradl as Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks 
and Chief of the Navy Civil Engineer 
Corps. Adm. Corradi, on being re- 
lieved, was retired from the service 
with 26 years active duty. 

RAdm. Naihaii Sonenshein has been 
assigned as Program Director, Fast 
Deployment Logistics Ship Project. 

RAdm. Arthur R. Grail a has been 
assigned to, the post of Deputy Chief 
of the Bureau of Weapons. He re- 
lieves RAdm. Earl R, East wold, who 
has been reassigned as Commander, 
Middle East Force. 

RAdm, Edward J. Pahy has been 
designated Chief of the Bureau of 
Ships; RAdm. John J. Pee is the new 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Ships, 

Marine Corps Brig. Gen. Arthur 
H. Adams, present Director of In- 
formation. Headquarters, U.S, Marine 
Corps, will be reassigned in March 
to the post of Commanding General, 
Marine Air Reseiwe Training Com- 
mand, Glenview, III. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE 

Maj. Geiu Richard L. Bohannon 
has been appointed as Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Air Force in the grade 
of lieutenant general, 

iMaj. Gen. John W, White, Com- 
mander, Air Force Special Weapons 
Center, Kirtland AFB, N.M., has 
announced plana to retire early in 
1966. Col, Ralph S. Garman, formerly 
Commander, Air Force Missile Devel- 
opment Center, Holloman AFB, N.M., 
will take his place as Center com- 
mander. 

Brig. Gen. William R* Yancey has 
been assigned as Vice Commander, 
Aeronautical Systems Div,, Air Force 
Systems Command, Wright- Patterson 
AFB, Ohio. 

Col, George W. Lutz has been as- 
signed to the Directorate of Opei’a- 
tions, Hq, USAF, as Chief of Test 
Operations AF Weapons Effectiveness 
Testing), 

Lt. Col. Allan D. Read, Director of 
Information, USAF Tactical Air War- 
fare Center, Eglin AFB, Fla.^ has an- 
nounced his decision to retire after 
25 years service. Named to replace 
him is Maj. Bartholomew F* Mc- 
Carthy. 

Lt. Col. M, R. Richards has been 
named to head the AFSC Flight 
Dynamics Laboratory's new V/STOL 
Technology Division at Wriglit-Pat- 
terson AFB, Ohio, 


Three Million Dollars in Residual 
Contract Property Distributed 


Three million dollars worth of ex- 
cess contract property no longer 
needed by Government contractors 
has been distributed by three Defense 
Contract Administration Services Re- 
gions (DCASR's) for reuse by the De- 
partment of Defense, Federal civil 
agencies and state institutions. 

Reutilization and disposal of this 
residual property was achieved by 
DCASR headquarters in Philadelphia, 
Detroit and Dallas during a three- 
month period. 

The excess property became avail- 
able as a result of contracts being 
tei'mlnated prior to completion for 
such reasons as new designs and 
changing requirements, through re- 
utilization possibilities of property 
which had served its purpose during 
performance of contract, and property 
left over at the end of a contract. 

Property included raw materials, 
such as metals, plastics and lumber; 
equipment and machinery, such as 
fork lift trucks, warehouse moving 
and production machinery; and work- 
in-process, which might comprise any- 
thing from a partially made uniform 
to a sled for hauling military equip- 
ment in Alaska, 


First priority for the materiel was 
given to the Department of Defense. 
Materiel left over after screening by 
DOD was offered to Federal civil 
agencies. The acquisition of inateriel 
made available to state institutions 
was handled through the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
and the General Services Administra- 
tion. Institutions benefiting from the 
reutilization program included hospi- 
tals, colleges and welfare and re- 
search agencies, 

The three DCASR's also sold a 
total of a quarter of a million dollars 
worth of usable property left over 
from the contracts to the public dur- 
ing the past fiscal quarter. This mat^ 
riel was sold after no one claimed it 
for reutilization within the Govern- 
ment, 

Contract property coming under 
the category of scrap and sal- 
vage brought an additional $168,000 
through sale to the public. This re- 
sulted in a total of about $400,000 
credited to contracts as a manage- 
ment effort in conserving appropria- 
tions. 
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ventional warliead. The TOW will ^<ive 
U.S* infantry units for the first time 
an automatic antitank system wherein 
the gunner has only to keej) his sight 
on the target and the missile will be 
automatically directed to the target. 
A significant key to the success of 
TOW will be in the greatly improved 
ojitical qualities of its sight, as well 
as the mechanical aspects of its 
mount. Due to these features, gunner 
training time as well as gunner selec- 
tion time can he vastly reduced. 

In this connection, one of our in- 
dustry partners has recently devel- 
oped an airborne sight for the TOW 
wliich will allow us to mount it on 
a helicopter. The airborne gunner can 
keep his cross-hair on his target 
while the helicopter undertakes ma- 
neuvering action, 

In this same area we are develop- 
ing a new main armament system for 
combat vehicles. It is called the Shil- 
lelagh, and incorporates guided mis- 
sile capability with a very high prob- 
ability of first shot hit and kill. Both 
the missile and the conventional round 
will be capable of being fired inter- 
changeably from the same 162mm 
gun -launcher. Again, one of the key 
factors to the success of the system 
is its sighting unit, As with the TOW, 
Shillelagh has an automatic correc- 
tion to target feature. 

The Shillelagh system is proving to 
be most successful, and one which we 
expect to be capable of defeating any 
other known armored vehicle in the 
world. 

As a follow-on to current guidance 
systems, we are working on systems 
which employ optics to sense reflected 
energy from the target area. What we 
would like to have is a system where- 
by natural contrasts are used as the 
key. Let's say we want to shoot at 
a tank, We are leaming how to pro- 
gram into our missile's guidance brain 
an electronic-type map of what a 
tank will look like in relationship to 
its background. We tell it, "go find 
something that matches this signal I” 

The missile speeds on its way to- 
ward the target — an onboard optical 
system scanning ahead. When it picks 
up the intended target a matching 
signal occurs and by electronic im- 
pulses the missile then guides itself 
to the mark. However, when the mis- 
sile veers off course and a corrective 
signal causes a control action to bring 
it back on course, high intemal in- 
ertial forces are set up. Therefore, 
light optics in the form of plastics 
are being considered, Such a guidance 
system as this has the big advantage 
over current wire-guided systems such 
as TOW of allowing the gunner to 
duck or to immediately engage a new 
target instead of remaining exposed 
and flying the missile all the way to 
the target. 

Another new weapon which fea- 
tures an improved optical sight fox 


hre control is the Kedeye, a bazooka- 
like weapon being developed for use by 
one man for forward area air dofonse. 
The Redeye uses a missile with an 
infrared heat-seeking guidance unit 
in the nose. Good test I'esults have 
been attained with Redeye against 
aerial targets at ranges in excess of 
two miles and at speeds in excess of 
400 knots or about 450 MPH, Since 
this will be a weapon handled, aimed 
and fired by one man using only 
muscle power, a light but highly ef- 
fective optical sight is crucial. The 
sight must allow the gunner to pick 
lip his target rap id! track it and 
eyeball in the estimated correct 
amount of lead. 

Til esc are all examples of tlie grow- 
ing sophistication of modern fire con- 
trol requirements. 

Target Acquisition Requirements. 

But all these advances and those 
wliich ai'e being sought in weaponry 
will be of little value if we can't 
answer these four questions: Is a tar- 
get there? (detection) What is it? 
(identi ft cation) Where is it? (loca- 
tion) How big is it? (description). 

Part of the answer to this problem 
area rests with better night vision 
capability, One of the great changes 
in warfare which came about in the 
20th century has been the growing 
use of night hours as a time for op- 
erations. One hundred years ago dur- 
ing the American Civil War major 
combat operations were confined to 
daylight hours; the periods of dark- 
ness were used for the most pai't as 
rest periods. But today there is an 
ever-increasing tendency, particularly 
among imder-armcLi and insurj^ent 
forces, to fight at night. The principal 
reason is obvious; the increasing ef- 
ficiency of modern weapons forces one 
to use darkness to neutralize or di- 
minish the effectiveness of modern 
firepower. Of course, there is the ad- 
ditional motive which seems to be 
characteristic of 20th century life — 


there aren't enough hours in the nor- 
mal day to do all we want to do, 
Modern war is no different. 

As a result the Army has an urgent 
need to develop better night vision 
equipment. Ultimately, we would like 
to be able to operate in the field with 
near daylight efficiency — or in any 
event, with a considerable advantage 
over the enemy. To that end, the 
Army has been pushing the develop- 
ment of such devices, particularly 
passive types or image intensifiers. 
The great advantage of this approach 
over the infrared systems of World 
War II and the Korean War is 
that the image intensifier does not 
emit any electronic signal which is 
subject to detection, thereby render- 
ing the user liable to positive counter- 
measures. These devices are capable 
of intensifying any available light 
many thousands of times. 

However, there arc many problems 
still to be overcome, not the least of 
which are weight, cost and durability. 
For example, the lens assembly alone 
for one type device weighs 14 pounds, 
a vast improvement over previous 
systems of similar performance with 
weight in excess of 60 pounds. In ad- 
dition, the development cost for each 
of these assemblies was over $10,000 
each, and in limited production quan- 
tities of ap])roximately 100 units the 
cost is still more then $7,000 per lens. 
Ways must be found to lighten the 
weight and reduce cost. 

Still other answers to the prob- 
lem of finding and identifying tar- 
gets rest with such sensory devices 
as acoustical, infrared imagery, ultra- 
violet, photography, radar, 'TV- typo 
scanners and perhaps some facet of 
laser-optics. Currently, we are ex- 
ploring means of improving the capa- 
bilities of all of these, since no oiio 
of them can do the job alone. Each 
has its strong points but each has its 
limitations as well, These limitations 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Equipment Readiness: 
an Achilles Heel 

by 

H. E. Witt, Deputy for Supply & Maintenance 
Office of Asst. Secretary of the Air Force 
(Installations & Logistics) 


Changing patterns in Defense man- 
agement is a theme that many indi- 
viduals — in both industry and the De- 
partment of Defense — have had fre- 
quent opportunities to reflect upon in 
recent months. That management pat- 
terns are changing and will continue 
to change must be accepted, although 
many of us are reluctant to accept 
such changes. One area that is chang- 
ing rapidly is defense readiness. This 
is significant because in our day-to- 
day operations we find that our ef- 
forts are channeled toward one basic 
ob j ect i ve — r eadin ess . 

Ileadiness is a part of everyone^s 
life, but in the military logistics field 
it is our life. Readiness is not always 
understood, probably because it is 
such a broad subject and because 
there are so many vital factoi's in- 
volved in achieving a state of readi- 
ness. One highly acceptable definition 
of readiness is swift responsiveness 
to planned military needs and being 
able to respond with relative ease, 
the latter being a most important ele- 
ment. 

There are several types of readi- 
ness that affect our military posture, 
industrial readiness, operational readi- 
ness, materiel readiness and equip- 
ment readiness. While the military 
establishment and defense industry 
are vitally concerned with all cate- 
gories, the area of equipment readi- 
ness is probably the most significant. 
Equipment readiness differs from the 
other types of readiness in that it is 
concerned with the condition of equip- 
ment, by type, on an inventory basis. 
This includes equipment in the hands 
of troops, so to speak, as well as 
the equipment in stock. Industrial 
readiness is concerned primarily with 
the production base, while materiel 
readiness is the availability of mate- 
riel required to equip and support our 
force levels for a specified time period 
in support of planned operations. Cov- 
ering all of these, we have opera- 
tional readiness, a composite overview, 
in a period in time, of the whole status 
or condition of combat forces. The 
measurement of this x'eadiness is con- 
cerned with many elements, such as 
personnel, training, supply, mainte- 
nance and many others. 

To set the stage, it is important to 
briefly recall the background of in- 
creased attention to equipment readi- 
ness. In the late 1980^s, our standing 
military force was in the order of 
200,000 to 300,000 men, The battleship 
was a most dreaded weapon. The top 
speed of our inventory of 1,000 air- 


craft was about 200 miles per hour. 
Great reliance was placed on our gen- 
eral philosophy of national security, 
which was that, if need be, we could 
mobilize people and industry within a 
year or two and meet any challenges. 

Thirty years and several wars 
later, we find that this philosophy has 
undergone a major change, a change 
that has brought with it a new world 
of problems to be solved. The stand- 
ing forces now number more than two 
and one-half millioiv people, with an 
arsenal of weapons and equipment 
valued at more than $100 billion. The 
top speed of our inventory of 30,000 
aircraft exceeds 2,000 miles per hour, 
while missiles, a new family of weap- 
ons, travel at speeds up to 18,000 
miles per hour. 

The safety historically afforded by 
the two oceans has now turned to a 
source of threat from submarine 
launched missiles. Mobilization time 
has been reduced from years or 
months to days and hours or, in ex- 
treme instances, perlmps only min- 
utes. 

The major factor influencing the 
change since World War II has been 
the development and application of 
new technology to evolve more power- 
ful and more accurate and longer 
range equipment for delivery of our 
payloads. The collapse of time to 
mobilize is the basis for the vital 
need of being in a continued state 
of mobilization, and requires that we 
achieve the capability for vapid re- 
sponse to maximizo our military ad- 
vantage. This, coupled with the grow- 
ing mechanization of forces and 
greater dependence on equipment to 
wage modern warfare, creates a situ- 
ation wherein military mission suc- 
cess, and perhaps national survival, 
depend heavily on continued equip- 
ment readiness. As a result, attention 
to readiness has become increasingly 
prevalent in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense and throughout the 
Military Departments, 

One illustration of the concern con- 
nected with equipment readiness can 
be provided through Secretary Mc- 
Namara's establishment of the posi- 
tion of Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Equipment Maintenance 
and Readiness). This action, which 
was effected several years ago, was 
followed by the formation of the De- 
fense Equipment Maintenance and 
Readiness Council. This council, 
chaired by the new Deputy Assistant 
Secretary, functions as an advisory 
body to the . top officials of the De- 
fense IDepartment. Membership con- 


sists of senior military and civilian 
representatives of the Military Seiw- 
ices, the JCS staff, the Defense Sup- 
ply Agency and the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. Maintenance and 
supply functions are both represented. 
The council has been an effective in- 
strument for improving communica- 
tions and exchanging ideas in dealing 
with Defens e-wide equipment support, 
policy and procedural matters. On a 
number of occasions, industry has 
been invited to participate in the 
council studies. One major task un- 
dertaken by til is group was the de- 
velopment of a uniform system of 
equiprnent readiness reporting. While 
the initial effort by the Services cov- 
ered only aircraft, revisions to this 
system have occurred which now en- 
compass other equipment besides air- 
craft, As this report is expanded in 
scope, an improvement in the quality 
of the information received has oc- 
curred. 

It is hard to dispute the fact that 
instant readiness is the key to mis- 
sion effectiveness — and maintenance 
is the key to equipment readiness. To 
go back to my definition of readiness 
—’Prompt response, speed in accom- 
plishment of the task and the ease 
in which it is accomplished — only 
through good maintenance can we be 
responsible and accomplish the task 
with reasonable speed. Unfortunately, 
in many cases, this is not easy. For 
our future systems, the key is going 
to be in designing maintainability 
into equipment. 

For years maintainability has been 
traded off for operational needs. To- 
day the i-equirement to actually de- 
sign ease of maintenance is coming 
to the forefront and tomorrow, with 
still more complexity built into our 
systems, further tradeoffs in favor of 
maintainability can be expected. The 
many instances where equipment must 
be torn down almost completely so 
that the maintenance man can per- 
form a relatively smaU job are com- 
mon knowledge. This cannot be af- 
forded in the future. 

Along with maintainability, there is 
a need for greater emphasis on qual- 
ity and reliability. Recognizing the 
growing importance of this aspect of 
the materiel field, the Department of 
Defense has clearly stated that the 
parameters of this subject will be 
closely examined. This will be ac- 
complished thru the media of an in- 
house conference of over 100 repre- 
sentatives from OSD, DSA and the 
Military Departments. The objectives 
of this conference are to analyze the 
principal quality and reliability prob- 
lems tnat confront the DOD, to assess 
pertinent current efforts and propose 
plans which are aimed at solving 
these problems. In addition, long 
range programs will be recommended 
to improve quality and reliabilit:^ as- 
surance efforts. In retrospect, it is 
more appropriate to say that the 
key to tomoxu'ow’s equipment readi- 
ness is design, quality and reliability. 

(Contimied 071 Page 1^) 
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Briefed below are some events 
and projects within the Depart- 
ment of Defense which may be of 
interest to writers and editors. If 
fnrther information on any of 
these topics is desired, please write 
to Chief, Magazine and Book 
Branch, Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Public Affairs), 
Washington, D,C, 20301 


AIR-INFLATED STRUCTURE 
SLATED TO HOUSE 
TEST FACILITY 

One of the largest air-inflated struc- 
tures in the world will be used ^ to 
house and provide weather protection 
for a unique test facility at the Army’s 
Fort Belvoir, Va. The pneumatic bub- 
ble, 210 feet in diameter and 105 feet 
high, comparable to a 10- story build- 
ing, will house a facility in which the 
electromat ic environment generated 
by nuclear explosions will bo simu- 
lated in order to determine effects 
on military equipment and systems. 

The hemispherical, air-supported 
structure, fabricated from vinyl - 
coated nylon, will have an inner liner 
for thermal insulation. Integral 
blowers and heaters will maintain 
positive pressure inside the structure 
and comfortable temperatures during 
the winter months. It will also have 
an automatic pressure-regulating con- 
trol system and emergency power 
generating equipment, Equipment will 
be taken in and out of the structure 
through a 24-foot long airlock having 
doors 10 feet wide and 12 feet high. 
For items larger than the airlock, 
the structure can be deflated ana 
opened to permit entrance or exit. 

The air-supported structure was 
chosen over a conventional building 
because it is relatively transparent 
to electromagnetic signals and will 
provide minimum reflection while pro- 
viding weather protection for person- 
nel and equipment, 

BATTLE TO SAVE 
GREEN SEA TURTLE 
IN FIFTH YEAR 

For the fifth consecutive year Navy 
turtle toters have transported newly 
hatched green sea turtles from the 
shores of Costa Rica to areas of the 
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Caribbean where they are no longer 
abundant. Operation Creen Turtle, a 
cooperative effort of the Navy, the 
Caribbean Conservation Corporation, 
the National Science Foundation and 
the University of Florida, is designed 
to replenish the Caribbean's supply 
of big turtles and to study their 
habits. 

When female green turtles reach 
maturity, between the ages of five 
and seven years, they return to their 
place of birth and lay eggs. They 
return to the same location every 
three years thereafter, laying three 
to five litters of about 100 eggs each. 
The turtle experts hope that the 
transplanted babies have bad mem- 
ories and will return to the areas 
where they were transplanted. 

The green sea turtle is nn excel- 
lent source of meat and for that 
reason was slaughtei-ed indiscrimi- 
nately by early settlors of America. 
Recent .sightings of the amphibians 
near Caribbean land areas where none 
have been seen for more than 100 
years indicate that the operation is 
making some progress. Near the 
mouth of Costa Rica’s Tortuguero 
River, green sea turtles have been 
coming ashore to lay eggs in increas- 
ing numbers each year. 


DARK, HEAT REFLECTING 
PAINT DEVELOPED 
FOR MISSILES 

The development of a dark, heat re- 
flecting paint by the Army's Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., could produce 
color changes in the home building and 
automotive industries of America. The 
breakthrough in what was long con- 
sidered ‘^a nearly impossible” search 
is the result of a year’s intensive 
research for a dark camouflage paint 
for Army missiles. The white paint 
now being used on Army missiles does 
reflect heat and helps protect the 
temperature-sensitive components in- 
side, but it also makes them easy to 
detect from the ground and air, 
Potential uses of the paint are not 
limited to missiles, Army instrument 
trailers and vans which require air 
conditioning would be easier to cool 
if coated with the new paint, tests 
indicate. Durability of the paint under 
heat and rapid temperature changes 
remains to be determined, 

Aberdeen scientists said that it 
shows a good degree of infrared re- 
flectance. They also said that the 
paint formula may be applicable to 
other colors as well as olive drab, the 
color used in the development. 



Five U*S, Air Force officers have set nine world speed and altitude records 
with the YF~12A supersonic interceptor and won Distinguished Flying 
Crosses. The jot class speed records included a world record of 1,643.041 miles 
per hour for the 500-kilometer closed course, 2070.101 miles per hour for a 
straight course speed record and 80,257.86 feet for an absolute sustained 
altitude record. 
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Managerial Skills Honed at Defense 
Weapon Systems Management Center 

by 

CoU John F, Harris, USAF 

Commandant, Defense Weapon Systems Management Center 


The establishment of a training 
center for system project manage- 
ment was formalized by the De- 
partment of Defense in DOD Di- 
rective r>160,56 signed by Deputy Sec- 
retary of Defense Cyrus R, Vance on 
October 26, 1966. The order provides 
for a centralized activity to train 
selected military and civilian person- 
nel of all DOD components in the 
effective management of programs 
concerned with the development, ac- 
ciuisition and integrated logistic sup- 
port of weapon and support systems. 

Responsibility for establishment 
and operation of the Defense Weapon 
Systems Management Center (DWS 
MC) is assigned to the Air Force, 
under the administrative and com- 
mand authority of the Air University 
and the Air Force Institute of Tech- 
nology, The center is located at 
Wright- Patterson Air Force Base, 
near Dayton, Ohio, and has been in 
oi)eration since September 1964. 

The primary mission of the center 
is to stress the identification and sol- 
ution of typical system/prolect man- 
ngeinent problems, and maintain a 
close relationship between actual 
problems and the curriculum. This 
training is intended to enhance the 
student's ability to understand the 
project specialists with whom he will 
interface; to recognize special inter- 
ests or biases of in-house or contrac- 
tor personnel when analyzing prob- 
lems; and to ascertain and assemble 
the facts necessary for making colo- 
red and timely decisions. In addition 
to its 11- week resident course, olTered 
each quarter, the center servos as a 
focal point for interchange of con- 
cepts, ideas and techniques among the 
throe Military Services, Office of the 
Secretary of Defense (OSD) and the 
def en se-i ndus try com pi ex . D W SMC 
objectives support an approach to 
commonality of systems management 
terms and project practices that will 
contribute significantly to facilitating 
industry's application of its respon- 
sibilities in national defense. Provid- 
ing continued research and identifica- 
tion of weapon systems management 
concepts, doctrine and techniques is 
a vital part of the program. 

The Defense Weapon Systems Man- 
agement Center traces its concept to 
the Department of Defense Confer- 
ence on Program Management held in 
April 1063, at New London, Conn. 
After reviewing the final report 
of the conference, Mr. Roswell Gil- 
patric, then Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, stated t ''One task which be- 
comes evident is the accumulation of 
a cadre of officer and civilian person- 


nel adequately trained to manage our 
major weapons programs. A central 
training establishment and a curric- 
ulum which covers the broad skills 
required should be planned and imple- 
mented at an early date. This con- 
ference convincingly demonstrated 
that the essential problems and skills 
are common to all weapons managers 
irrespective of Sei’vice.” 

Although operated by the Air 
Force, the center’s prime objective re- 
mains to maximize its service to all 
of the Military Departments. Faculty 
members arc commissioned officers of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force, and 
are selected for their academic back- 
ground and their managerial skills ac- 
quired from recent experience in sys- 
tems development and acquisition 
management. 

DWSMC is provided OSD policy 
guidance by the Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering (DDR&E), 
and maintains liaison with the De- 
fense Logistics Management Train- 
ing Board. A Joint Advisory Group, 
composed of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Materiel Command; the 
Chief of Naval Material ; and the 
Commander, Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, will review DWSMC operations 
and eflectiveness in terms of users' 
requirements. This group will also 
recommend and coordinate changes in 
policies and standards and will be re- 
sponsible for assuring continuing sup- 
port to the center in all matters of 
user interest. DWSMC, as paH of 
its evaluation process, invites OSD 
and Joint Advisory Group observers 
to all 1 of its resident classes. 

The resident academic program of 
the center utilizes lectures, semimirs, 
case studies and exercises. Subject 
matter is presented by resident fac- 
ulty members and by visiting lec- 
turers representing line and func- 
tional specialties involved in system/ 
project management. An important 
faculty conlrlbiition to the center is 
made by the Ohio State University 
Research Foundation. Heads of major 
military commands and high level 
DOD speakers contribute their time 
and thoughts in i)resentations and 
lectures on appropriate occasions. 

The DWSMC curriculum is divided 
into three basic time- oriented phases, 
preceded by a background or intro- 
ductory peiuod and followed by a sim- 
ulation exercise which brings into 
play all of the curriculum material. 
In the preparation of the curriculum, 
the life-cycle approach in the arrange- 
ment of the subject material was em- 
ployed. Chronologically relatinp the 
subject material and problems in the 


order in wiiich a system/ project man- 
ager would moat likely encounter 
them gives more realism to the course 
of instruction. 

The first three weeks of the course 
are devoted to background material 
and to providing the student a 
basic understanding of the tools and 
techniques required before starting 
consideration of the life- cycle of 
weapon system/project acquisition. 
Some of the topics are listed below: 
Why Project Management? 

Tim System Acquisition Process. 
OSD Organization and Mission. 
Project Management Philosophy 
— Army, Navy and Air Force. 
The Defense Industry Complex, 
The Budget Process. 

The Hitch Program Package. 

Cost Estimating and Cost Anal- 
ysis. 

Management Information Sys- 
tems. 

Management Uses of Computers, 
Reporting. 

Time and Cost Controls. 
PERT/Cost 

DOD Cost Reduction Program, 
Procurement of Technical Data. 
Contractor Performance Evalua- 
tion. 

The fourth week is used to treat ac- 
tivities which occur during Concept 
Formula ti on. Topics include: 

Requi rem cn ts — N ation al 
Resources. 

Requirements — ^JCS, 

Requirements — Service and User. 
Service Criteria for Project 
Establishment. 

Organizing for Project Manage- 
ment, 

Manpower and Stalling. 

Technical Development Plans, 
Prerequisites to Contract Defini- 
tion, 

Concept Formulation Case 
Studies. 

The fifth and sixth weeks are 
used to discuss the events and prob- 
lems which face the system/pro;jcGt 
niaiiager during Contract Definition, 
Topics covered in this period include: 
Contract Definition Activities. 
Contracting in Contract Defini- 
tion. 

Functional System Analysis. 
System Specifications. 

Multiple Incentives. 

PERT Exercise. 

Integrated Logistic Support, 
Support Planning, 

Source Selection. 
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Proposal and Price Evaluation. 

Negotiation. 

Contract Definition, A Case 
Study, 

DDR&E Manapfement of Re- 
search, Development, Test 
& Evaluation. 

The material presented up to this 
point pertains to those activities 
required prior to a final decision to 
proceed >vith Engineering Develop- 
nient or Operational Systems Develop- 
ment. This is commonly referred to as 
the Acquisition Phase and is covered 
in the next four weeks of the course. 
DWSMC Acquisition subjects include: 

Systems Engineering. 

Configuration Management. 

Reliability and Maintainability. 

Technical Problem Analysis, 

Test Program Management. 

System/P roject Management in 
Indust ryi A Case Study. 

Financial Management in a Proj- 
ect Office. 

Human Engineering, 

Training Requirements. 

Military Construction. 

Production Planning. 

Initial Weapon System Support. 

Logistics Cases, Math Models. 

Technical Publications. 

Provisioning. 

The Defense Supply Agency, 

Field Contract Administration. 

Quality Assurance. 

Impact of Changes. 

Production Contracting. 

Value Engineering. 

Production, Case Studies. 

The Total Package Concept, 

Logistics Support. 

Logistics Exercise. 

The final week of the course is used 
to present a computerized manage- 
ment game embodying all the princi- 
ples discussed during the entire 
course. Students are divided into 
teams which act as system/project 
offices. The object of the simulation is 
to field a weapon system to meet a 
Specific Operational Requirement, op- 
timizing cost, schedule and perform- 
ance. Sufficient background informa- 
tion is furnished to enable the teams 
to apply lessons learned during the 
course. Using a series of decision 
points, the exercise emphasizes the 
continuity of the manager*s analysis 
and decision role, and the impact of 
his decisions on the cost, performance 
and schedule of his project. The ex- 


ercise te I’m i nates with team presen- 
tations outlining the team approach, 
problems encountered, lessons learned 
and any other points of interest, 

DWSMC accepts students from all 
branches of the Military Services and 
other Government agencies, such as 
NASA, the National Security Agency, 
Defense Communications Agency, De- 
fense Supply Agency and the Federal 
Aviation Agency. Also, the DOD di- 
rective permits attendance by per- 
sonnel from the defense industries. 
The larger portion of the 60 stu- 
dent spaces is shared equally by the 
three Military Departments. Student 
rosters to date include individuals as- 
signed or en route to system/projects 
such as Saturn, Polaris, Gemini, 
Omega, Nike X, General Purpose Ve- 
hicles, Pershing, Miniitonian, ABRES, 
Hercules, AIMS, Sheridan, Tartar 
and many others. 

Criteria for nomination of students 
are the same for Government and in- 
dustry. Students must be currently 
assigned or have a forecasted assign- 
ment at the senior level in manage- 
ment of a major system/project. Stu- 
dents should have a baccaj aureate de- 
gree in scientific, administrative or 
industrial specialities. Student grjule 
levels are lieutenant colonel, com- 
mander, GS-14, or above. A security 
clearance of Secret is required,^ 

Nominations for industry participa- 
tion are handled by the Council of 
Defense and Space Industry Associa- 
tions (CODSIA), located at 1726 De- 
Sales Street, NW, Washington, D.C., 
20036. Member industries should for- 
ward their requests through the ap- 
propriate association to Mr. Franz H. 
Ohlson, Jr., Executive Secretary of 
CODSIA. Industry spaces are avail- 
able for Class 60- B, which will con- 
vene April 11, 1966. 

The eenter^s program to provide 
the Defense Department with spe- 
cially selected and equipped managers 
competent to handle the complex prob- 
lems of systems acquisition is well on 
its way. The products of past and 
future classes of the center will do 
much to provide managerial skills 
comparable to the importance of the 
weapon systems they are fielding. 
This highly trained corps of manage- 
ment experts will not only contribute 
to the DOD I’ole in national defense, 
but to the defense industry effort as 
well. 


The Army't Accent on Seeing 

(Continued from Paiye 8) 

may be occasioned by size and weight, 

range and by weather factors such as 

rain, fog, mist and cloud cover and 

resolution. 

Of the various sensory devices, op- 
tical components are a key part fn 
the infrared and photographic ap- 
])roaches, and the use of optical ra- 
dars is being explored. Tremendous 
advances have been made in recent 
years in developing new photographic 
optics. 

The Army is also undertaking re- 
search on lasers, which may find ap- 
plication in optical radars, in commu- 
nications links, in computers and In 
battlefield illumination. Special opti- 
cal problems are involved because of 
the extreme brightness and power of 
the laser as an optical source which 
tend to degrade the glass in optical 
components used with this source. 

In this connection, the Army is un- 
dertaking research in the fascinating 
field of fiber optics. Fiber optics are 
very high aperture light conduits 
that find useful application in trans- 
ferring images from one point to 
another over otherwise difficult opti- 
cal paths, For example, in surgical 
work as an inspection device. Another 
example is the use in transfering an 
image on a cathode ray tube to sub- 
sequent optical equipment without tlie 
size and length requirements of nor- 
mal optical devices. Unfortunately, 
end fibers currently become optically 
joined, with the result that in high 
resolution devices streaks appear 
along the length of the fiber. We arc 
hopeful we can eliminate this end 
fusing. 

Despite all these problems, the 
Army feels confident that today and 
tomorrow will see industry ready and 
able to meet and solve our demands. 


Equipmont Readinois 

(Continued from Page 0) 
Maintenance then follows to main- 
tain the quality and reliability of the 
system, All of these important fac- 
tors are interrelated and complement 
one another, leading toward greater 
ease in achieving equipment readiness. 

The Department of Defense believes 
in placing the emphasis on preventing 
ills rather than treating them. The 
end result will be quick responsive- 
ness with ease. Equipment readiness 
is more important today because mis- 
sion success and national survival de- 
pend on it; it^s difficult to maintain 
readiness in today^s complex systenis 
without first designing serviceability 
into the equipment. Greater emphasis 
on quality and reliability is a must 
if we are to improve overall readi- 
ness effort. Preparedness is one in- 
tegral part of the defense effort. 
Without conscientious action to ex- 
pand reliability and to assure con- 
tinued high standards of quality, 
equipment readiness could be our 
Achilles heel. 


DEFENSE PRIME CONTRACT AWARDS 

TO SMALL BUSINESS 


(Amounts in Thousands) 


July-Sept. 1966 

July-Sept. 1964 

Procurement from All Firms 7,496.4 

6,607.4 

Procurement from Small Business Firms^„ 1,474.3 

1,268.7 

Per Cent Small Business- „ „ 19.7 

19.6 
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OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

Mnj, Oeiu W. S. Steele, USAF, Dep, 
imiiiandaiit, Industrial College of the 
rnied Forces, at Armed Forces Man- 
:ement Assn. Jacksonville Chapter, 
cksonville Naval Air Station, Jack- 
nville, Fla., Feb. 17. 

ARMY 

Mnj, Gen. John J. Tolson, Command- 
5 General, Army Aviation Center, 
nt Rucker, Ala.; Brig. Gen. George 
Senoff, Jr,, Director of Army Avia- 
)n, OfTice of Assistant Chief of Staff 
r Force Development; Brig Gen. 
iward F. Schiltz, Commanding Gen- 
alj Army Aviation Material Com- 
ind, St. Louis, Mo,; and Brig, Gen. 
LUrstoii T. Paul, Assistant Deputy 
lief of Staff for Logistics (Materiel 
ladineaa) at the National Aerospace 
rvices Assn. Eighth Annual Aimy 
dation Contract Services Symposi- 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 
G,, Jan. 17. 


Lt. Geii Ben Harrell, Commanding 
General, Army Combat Developments 
Command, Fort Belvoir, Va., at AUSA 
Target ^ Acquisition <fe Surveillance 
Symposium, Fort Huachuca, Ariz., 
Jan. 26; at Armed Forces Communi- 
cations Electronics Assn. Meeting, 
Fort Monmouth, N,J,, April 6. 

Brig Gen. George B. Pickett, Jr., 
Chief of Staff, Army Combat Devel- 
opments Command, Fort Belvoir, Va., 
at Eighth Joint Industry- Military - 
Govei*nment Packaging, Materials 
Handling and Transportation Sym- 
posium, Washington, D.C., March 2, 

NAVY 

VAdin. Pitzhugli Lee, Commandant, 
National War College, at U.S. Power 
Boat Squadi*ons, Miami Beach, Fla., 
Jan. 21. 

Hon. Paul H. Nitzc, Secretary of the 
Navy, at Joint Meeting of Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces and Na- 


tional War College, Norfolk, Va., Jan. 
25. 

RAdm. Eugene P. Wilkinson, Dir., 
Submarine Warfare Div., Office of 
Chief of Naval Operations, at 19(5(1 
Winter Convention of the Institute 
of Electrical & Electronics Engineers, 
Los Angeles, Calif,, Feb. 2. 


AIR FORCE 

Hon, Harold Brown, Secretary of 
the Air Force,- at Joint Meeting of 
Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces and National War College, 
Washington, D.C., Jan. 12; at Air 
Force Assn. Convention, Dallas, Tex., 
March 24-26. 

Gen. J. P. McConnell, Chief of Staff, 
at National Security Industrial Assn. 
Meeting, Los Angeles, Calif., Jan. 18; 
at Joint Meeting of Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces and National 
War College, Washington, D.C,, Jam 
31; at Air Force Assn, Convention, 
Dallas, Texr, Marcli 24-26. 


Defense Contractors Will Exhibit at 
Advanced Planning Briefings 


Miniature Radio Gear 
To Be Tested by AF 

The Air Force is planning to test 
eromini atari zed radio equipment 
L’ possible application in communi- 
lions services. 

The equipment, in some cases one- 
II th the size of that now in use, is 
mpact, lightweight and portable, 
tcauso of its size, it has- a small 
rrcnt drain and can be battery 
wcred for a number of hours with- 
t outside electrical source. 

A short, 20-inile test shot will bo 
Kie along a point-to-point, line-of- 
fht link between the Air Force 
mmunlcations Service-operated sites 
D anil enf els and Bann near Ram- 
iin AFB in West Germany. 

A longer, 3G-mile test shot will also 
made between Dannenfels and 
ndsoy APB at Wiesbaden, Germany. 

Both links will be required to sup- 
rt 120 voice circuits while operating 
the 2,000 megacycle band. Channels 
11 be tested to detei'mine frequency 
iponso, distortion, idle channel 
iac, stability and other factors. 

The Air Force Communications 
rvice, headquartered at Scott AFB, 
., and the Ground Electronics Engi- 
srinfc and Installation Agency, of 
2 Air Force Logistics Command, 
11 conduct the six-month tests. 


Industry know-how in cutting De- 
fense costs will be illustrated in five 
cities at exhibits scheduled for March 
and Apiil 1966 in conjunction with 
five regional unclassified Advanced 
Planning Briefings for Industry. The 
exhibits and briefings are being 
jointly sponsoi*ed by tho Department 
of Defense and the National Security 
Industrial Association, 

The five locales are: Boston, March 
3-4; Atlanta, March 9-10; St. Louis, 
March 10-17; San Francisco, April 
12-13; and Washington, D.C, April 
27-28. 

The 70 exhibitors are major De-* 
fonse contractors who have pledged 
an organized, systematic, intensive ef- 
fort to institute efficiencies that will 
give the Defense Department in- 
creased value for its dollar. Three 
hundred and fifty examples of these 
efficiencies will he displayed at oncli 
exhibit. The exhibitors are all partici- 
pants in the Defense Contractor Cost 
Reduction Progi*am, which was estab- 
lished by the Department of Defense 
and industry in response to President 
Lyndon B, Johnson^s request of Dec, 
2, 1968, for affirmative program 
of coat reduction in the performance of 
Defense conti’acts.^^ Guidelines for the 
program were issued May 16, 1964, 


The guidelines apply to contractors 
having an annual volume of Defense 
sales in excess of $6,000,000 exclusive 
of firm, fixed-price contracts, Certain 
other contractors specifically designed 
by DOD also are included in the pro- 
gram. 

A contractor performance in reduc- 
ing cost under tliis program is evalu- 
ated by DOD. The evaluation is used 
by the Deimrtment when making 
soiu’ce selections and when determin- 
ing profit and fee rates on negotiating 
contracts wliere cost analyses are ob- 
tained. 

The exhibits are intended to pro- 
vide a cross-fertilization of cost re- 
duction ideas among contractors, to 
promote cost consciousness and to 
Htimulate additional contributions by 
personnel in Government and indus- 
try, 

A representative cross-section of 
the more than 1,000 ideas to be dis- 
played at all five exhibits will be se- 
lected by ti\e Department of Defense 
for use in cost reduction training aids. 

' Companies participating in the ex- 
hibits held during the series of Ad- 
advanced Planning Briefings for 
Industry conducted last spring re- 
ceived commendatory letters from 
President Johnson, 
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The Navy Resale System 


RAdm. Charles A 
Commanding Officer, TJ.S. 

The Navy Resale System is a worldwide, multi-million 
dollar merchandising business. The Navy Ship’s Store 
Office, Brooklyn, N.Y., which directs it as a field office of 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, is a dynamic, flexi- 
ble and responsive organization, alert to apply progressive 
management, merchandizing and financial principles and 
to respond to the needs of the Navy ashore and afloat. 

The system and the Navy Ship’s Store Office (NSSO) 
are relative newcomers to the Navy, having been estab- 
lished in 1946 after a thorough study of all Navy resale 
activities by a special committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 

The Navy Resale System comprises four separate pro- 
grams: Navy exchanges, commissary stores, ship’s 
stores afloat and Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS) exchanges. For FY 1966 it was a $684 million 
business. The 166 Navy exchanges had annual sales of 
$413,8 millions. The 89 commissaries produced sales of 
$217 million, Ship’s stores afloat with some 676 shipboard 
stores had annual sales of over $60 million, excluding sales 
of $6,6 million in clothing and small stores which are sold 
at cost. Rounding out the system are the Military Sea 
Transportation exchanges with $3.2 million annual sales. 

Two of these programs — Navy and MSTS exchanges — 
are operated with nonappropriated funds, i.e., funds which 
have been generated from exchange operations rather 
than having been appropriated by Congress. However, the 
Government does provide facilities to house these activi- 
ties and absorbs the payroll expense of military personnel 
assigned to exchanges. Government bottoms are also pro- 
vided for shipments overseas. 

Commissary stores and ship's stores afloat are oper- 
ated with appropriated funds. Commissary stores, unlike 
the other three programs, are not operated for profit. 
However, they are required to operate on a self- 
sustaining basis with respect to ; repaying the Government 
for the procurement cost of all merchandise sold; cost of 
all commercial transportation in the United States; main- 
tenance of operating equipment and supplies; cost of 
utilities fumished to stateside stores; and inventory short- 
ages due to shrinkage, spoilage and pilferage, There is 
also an assessment of 1% of sales for a reserve to defray 
the cost of new replacement equipment, refurbishments 
and capital improvements to commissary stores. Ship’s 
stores afloat profits are limited to 16% on cost and, for 
the past several years, have averaged 11 %* 

The overall purpose of the Navy Resale System is to 
provide authorized patrons — broadly speaking, service per- 
sonnel and their dependents — ^with quality merchandise 
and services at reasonable prices. By offering attractive, 
convenient, well-managed facilities, the Navy Resale Sys- 
tem contributes materially to the morale of the men and 
women in the naval service. It provides a central hub for 
station community life and access to those items which 
makes life pleasant for shipboard personnel. It promotes 
through its generated profits (except commissary stores) 
a Navy-wide recreation program. It makes service life 
more pleasant, more neighborly and greatly contributes 
to the overall welfare of naval personnel and their 
dependents. 


. BUck, SC, USN 
, Navy Ship’s Store Office 

The recreation program consists of athletic programs, 
hobby shops, libraries, bowling alleys, movies afloat and 
other recreational activities. The profits from these resale 
activities represent a saving for the American taxpayer 
since at one time taxes paid for the program of leisure 
time activities of military personnel. Without the profits 
from Navy resale operations it would be necessary to 
appropriate approximately $26 million a year in order to 
assure continuance of Navy Recreation Programs. 
Navy Exchanges. 

Navy exchanges have no exact commercial counterparts 
because they cover a broader range of activities than the 
typical vanety or depai^tment store. Exchanges not only 
sell candy, cigarettes, toiletries, clothing and other ac- 
cessories, they are also engaged in a wide variety of 
service-type operations. These include cafeterias and snack 
bars, gas stations, barber shops and beauty parlors, laun- 
dries and dry cleaning plants, enlisted men’s clubs and 
many other operations of a service nature. 

The commodities which the Navy exchanges in the con- 
tinental United States may sell are prescribed by the 
Armed Services Exchange Regulations. These regulations 
were originally issued in 1949 as a result of Congressional 
heai’ings on the subject of exchange sales and are appli- 
cable to all the Military Services. In addition to establiah- 
ing the categories of merchandise authorized for sale, 
numerous cost price limitations were also prescribed. In 
general, the authorized list consists of the basic essentials 
of toiletries, candy, tobacco, stationery, undeiwear, plus 
reasonably low-priced semi-luxury items. The needs of 
personnel at overseas stations are such as to nccessitatG 
an expanded range of commodities, and authorized stock at 
overseas exchanges includes major appliances, additional 
items of clothing and a limited range of foreign manu- 
factured goods. In addition, there are facilities for per- 
sonnel to specially order a wide range of many other 
products available from United States sources, and not 
generally carried in stock by exchanges. 

Experience has indicated that Resale System customers 



Navy commissary store at the U.S. Naval Training Center, 
Great Lakes, 111. 
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prefer merchandise which is nationally advertised and 
nationally distributed, However, exchanges may purchase 
and sell any authorized item from any source if the 
activity considers that the product represents good, com- 
petitive value, and that there would be sufficient patron 
demand to warrant investment in inventory. 

To provide exchanges with the most popular brands of 
merchandise in the best selection, and in adequate price 
range, negotiations are conducted with manufacturers for 
the supply of their products. In accordance with retailing 
practices, negotiations include regular discount terms, 
packaging, etc. Suppliers are required to stipulate that the 
prices quoted are as low as any offered other purchasers. 
Merchandise, other than uniforms and accessories, is not 
required to be manufactured to specification; it is the 
regular lines and brands sold to commercial retailers. 

Buyers and specialists at the Navy Ship’s Stores Ofllce 
continuously research markets and compare values seeking 
the best for customers. Their selections are further re- 
viewed by a Merchandise Council composed of senior per- 
sonnel in the ofhce. In addition to visiting the markets, 
these buyers and specialists are available on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday mornings to interview sales repre- 
sentatives and review their lines. Advance appointments 
are desirable and samples of products are required. In 
addition, the representative should be able to supply the 
following information: 

• Special features of items; advantages over similar 
items available. 

• Competitive price range. 

• Sales response in exchanges, 

• Minimum order and delivery time. 

• Price information and terms. 

• Standard packing and shipping specifications, 

Following acceptance by the Merchandise Council, Price 

Agreement Bulletins and Merchandise Voces are issued to 
exchanges for use and guidance in selecting and procur- 
ing merchandise. Basic staple year-round merchandise is 
listed on Price Agreement Bulletins. Seasonal merchandise, 
such as clothing, shoes, etc., is listed on Merchandise 
Voces. However, the absence of a listing does not preclude 
any exchange from buying and stocking acceptable values 
of quality merchandise. In the case of overseas exchanges, 
all seasonal style merchandise for men, women and chil- 
dren is purchased by NSSO buyers based on inventory and 
sales information provided by each exchange. 



Ship’s store aboard the attack aircraft carrier USS 
Shangri La (CVA-38). 


Exchange officers and their procurement personnel have 
been instructed to extend courteous, considerate and im- 
partial treatment to vendors and their I'epresentatives; 
however, appointments should be made in advance. Natur- 
ally, the answer to every salesman cannot be “yes.” Among 
the reasons for possible rejection are: budget for depart- 
ment presently obligated; no evidence of customer demand 
(exchanges have a Want Slip system) ; price and quality 
not deemed eq\iivalent to competitive products; item not 
authorized for resale; delivery period is excessive; and 
marketability has not been established, either commer- 
cially or in other excimnges. 

MSTS Exchanges, 

Each year, large numbers of military personnel are re- 
quired to cross the oceans as a result of changes in duty 
assignments. This relocation not only concerns the individ- 
ual directly in the Service, but often includes his depen- 
dents. The Military Sea Transportation Service is the 
single service manager for sea transportation and is re- 
sponsible for transporting passengers and cargo for all 
agencies of the Department of Defense. 

Sixty-odd MSTS vessels operate location exchanges 
aboard ship. Located at ports from which these vessels 
operate are the four “mother” shore-based exchanges — 
COMSTS Atlantic Area, COMSTS Gulf-Sub Area, 
COMSTS Pacific Area and COMSTS Far East Area. The 
shore-based exchanges located in Brooklyn, New Orleans, 
San Francisco and Yokohama, Japan, function as ware- 
houses. These exchanges procure, receive, mark, store and 
issue the stock items required by location exchanges but 
do not engage in any resale activity 

Included within the authorized retail merchandise are 
items such as tobacco products, candy, toileteries, chil- 
dren’s and infants’ apparel and basic items of women’s 
wear. Service activities may include barber shops, soda 
fountains and vending machines. The quantity and variety 
of stock taken aboard and services rendered are depen- 
dent upon the duration of the voyage and the number of 
people to be transported, giving due consideration to the 
composition of the embarked passengers and crew. 

The general merchandising policies and principles that 
apply to Navy exchanges are also used by MSTS ex- 
changes. They use the Price Agreement Bulletins and Mer- 
chandise Voces for sources and for guidance. Like Navy 
exchanges, they procure from other sources on the same 

{Contimicd on Page Itii) 




11*84 Marine Corps post exchange* 
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New Civil Works Aufhorizctf'ions 
Listed by U.S. Army Corps of Engmeers 


President Johnson has signed a iiew 
biU authorizing the participation of 
the tr.S. Army Corps of Engineers in 
160 civil works projects (luring 1965 
which will cost an estimated $1>985|- 
785,000. 

Called the Omnibus Rivers. Harbors 
and Flood Control Act, the biH calls 
for 91 flood control projects, 50 navi- 
gation projects a'ul nine beach eio- 
sion projects. The act also authorizes 
83 surveys for flood control and lo 
surveys in the interest of navigation 
and beach erosion control. 

Following is a list, by state, of au- 
thorized projects which will receive 
Federal contribution of funds. Initials 
before the projects indicate N 
gat ion) , F C ( flood c^^rol ) , BE 

(beach erosion control), MP (multiple 
purpose) and HFC (hurricane flood 
control) : 

(CODEt I. Location. 2. Description of prolcct, 
3. Dollar amount of Federal cost.) 

ALABAMA 

Bayou La Balre. (N) Channel tlcepeninfir & 

'^^PoveUdo ^Pass?^*<'N) Channel cleoiieniiii? & 
wiilenlnff. ?G25,000. 

AIUZONA 

Indian Bond Wash. (FC) Levees & duin- 
nel imnrovemonts. $7,250,000, 

I'hocnix. (FC) Dams, diversion channels & 
channel I miirovements. $58,810,000. 

SnntH Rosa Wash. (MP) Tat MomoUkot Rob- 
ei'voir. $G.430,€00. 

Winslow. (FC) Leveca & channel improve- 
ments. $2,T7B,000. 

ARKANSAS 

Lee Creek, (MP> Pine Wouiitftin Reservoir. 

$10,000,000. V r, I 1 » 

Little Rock Leveca. (FC) Pumping pinnta. 
$363,000. ^ 

St FnmciB DrninnKe Levee, plat, 7. (FC) 
Channel iniprovementa & gated wnter con- 
trol Bti'uctin'e. $1,372,00-0, 

CALIFORNIA 

Bodega liny. (N) Breakwater j small boat 
harbor. $863,000. 

Crescent City. (N) Deepen harbor basin? 
extend breakwater. $1,080,000. 

Port San Luia. (N) Break waters; small bout 
harbor, $6,360,000. ^ ^ 

Snn Franelsco Bay to Stockton. (N) Clin«> 
nol deepening & widening, $46,863,060. 

Eel River. (FC) Channel ImprovementH : 
wHtersvny easement | recreational facditloa, 
$13,732,000. . , 

Lytle & Warm Creeka. (FC) Ghnnnel Im- 
provements & lovces. $9,760,000. 

Nupn River. (FC) Chtinncl & re creation a) 
ImprovetncnU. $14,060,000, 

Siin Diego River. (FO) Channel improve- 
ments, $14,600,000. ^ , p 

ScottB Creek, (MP) Lakoport Reservoir & 
channel improvements. $0,360,000. 

Sonoma Creek. (FC) Channel improvemenls 
& ioveea. $9,400,000. 

Tahnultz Creek. (FC) Debris basin & chan- 
nel Improv omenta. $3,442,000. 

Yuba River, Bullavda Bar. (FC) Fedoral con- 
tribution for flood control, $8,970,000. 

COLORADO 

Arkansas River at Las Animas, (FC) Chan- 
nel improvements. $1,641,000. 

Trinidad Dam. (FC) Deletion of local cash 
contrlbu tion . $87 2,000. 

CONNECTICUT 

Housatonic River. (FC) Channel improvo- 
ments, levees, fleodwnll & pumping plant, 
$6,100,000. 

Stratford, (HFC) Levees, walla & pumping 
plant. $4,340,000. 


FLORIDA 

Diivnl Cnunty. (UE) Shore pi-etcetlon. $2.- 

"‘‘“own.-d Counly. (N & BE) Je«le». clmnijul 
imnvo.vemcnt & beach nuurlahment. $l,U9d,U(lli. 

East Pass Channel. <Nj Jetties & channel 
hnpi'ovementB. $1,161,001^ 

Fort Pierce. (BE) Beach rcatoratlon & 
nourishment. $220,00(), 

Jacksonville Harbor. (N) Chun nol deepening 
& widen in g. $8,484,000. it, .,o 

Ponce de Leon Inlet. (N) Chnnnel Improve- 
ments & Jetties. $1,104,000. k. 

IltHcayjio Bay. I HFC) Hurricane tidal bairiei . 

County central & Houthern Florida 
project. (FC) Flood control & drainage im- 
nrovements. $4,086,000, 

PhllUppI Creek. (FC) Chunael ImprovementH. 

^^So^uthwest Dade County central & KoutUern 
Flurldn project. (FC) Flood control & draln- 
iigc Improvements. $4,008,000. 

GEORGIA 

Suvnnnah Harbor. (N> Channel Impinve- 
incnts, tide gates, deposition chamber. $14,- 

^^FHnt’ River. (MP) Lazer Creek Rcaervolr. 

0*79 ana 

FHiit* River. (MP) Lower Aiichumpkee Ugh- 
ervoir. $48,275,000. 

HAWAII 

Constfl of Hawaiian Islands, 
bors for light-draft vesBolii. $4,737,000. 

Hnlelwa Beach, (BE) Groins, sand place- 
ment & breakwater. $672,000. 

Honoknhau Harbor. (N) Small boat harbor. 

^^Honolulu Harbor— Barbcra 

(N) Channel improvemonta, deep dinR hatbor 

& Bmnll beat harbor proje^H, , 

Kawftlliao Harbor. (N) Deep draft harboi , 
light dnift harbor. §2,21)1,000, 

Waikiki Beach. (BE) Groins & Beach roato- 
ralion, $2,400,000, 
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ILLINOIS 

Evanston. (BE) Beach fill & bulkheada. 
SS02 000. 

EnV St, Louis. (FC) l^^ood control & Inte- 
rior druinago Improvomeata. $Q,18(),(}00. 

Kasknskia River levees. (FC) deletion of 
cnali contribution. $3,408,000, 

Wood River Drainage & Levee Dlst. (FC) 
Pumping station, $171), 000. 


INDIANA 

UuniB Waterway. (N) Deep draft harbor. 

^^Inclian»rHarbor, (N) Channel deepening & 
widening. $06,000. , ^ , , /md* in 

Wabash River Uilerlm Report 1. (MP) La- 
fayette & Big Pine UeaorvolrH. J‘i4.800,0a0, 
Wabanh River Interim Report 2. (MP) Lin* 
coin, Cllfty Creek & Pataka ReHervolra. $72,- 
000 , 000 . 

IOWA 

Iowa & Cedar Rivers, (FC) Leveoa. flood- 
walla, channel ImprovoniejitB & uppurtoniuit 
works. $17,570,000. , 

Big Sioux River. (FC) Chaniiol Imiu-ovc- 
menis. $6,400,000. , , i 

Dea Moines. (FC) Chan go in local coopera- 
tion refiulrcmeata, $008,000, 

Skunk River. (MP) Amea Reservoir. $12,- 
803,000. 

KANSAS 

Big Ct-eek iii Hays, (FC) Channel bni«'Ove- 
ments, levees, detention reservoir. $2,702,000. 

John Redmond Dam, (FO) Acquisition of 
lands for national waterfowl refuge. $730,000, 
Walnut River, (MP) El Dorado, Tonnwanda 
and Douglas Reaevvolrs l and local protection, 
$66,036,000. ^ ^ 

Arkansas River at Great Bend. (FC) Levees, 
channel diversion and channel Improvement, 
$4,030,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Big Sandy River, (MP) YatesvlUe, Pnlnta- 
villo ond Panther Creek ReservoliBj and local 
pi'otectlon, $61,491,000, 

Martina Fork Reservoir, (MP) $4,860,000. 


LOUISIANA 

Mermcnlnu River. (N) lmi>rovenH“nt nf « 
low di'uft channel. $2,690,000. 

Ihiyou Bodcau. (FC) Levee & chanmJ 
1 > rovenien ta. $1,624,000. 

Caddo Dam. (FC) Replacement of dam. 

934.000. 

Grand Isle & vicinity. (HFC) Levee* 
provements. $6,500,000. 

Lnko Pontchartrain. (HFC) Hnrricam- 
rier, locks & levees, $66,235,000, 

Morgan City & vicinity. I HFC) Lev^j 
ilrainnge structures. $8,049,000. ^ 

Ouachita River at Monroe. (FC) Flood «>.! 
ImprovementH. $620,000. 

MAINE 

S;. John River, (MP) Dlekey-Lincoln S^ht;^* t 
Reservoir project for hydroelectric Dowe? 
$227,000,000. 

MARYLAND 

Tred Avon Ulvor, Talbot County. (N) Char- 
nel deepening & widening. $323,000. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Weymouth-Fore & Town Rivers, Boston Har- 
bor. (N) Channel deepening & widening. $1- - 

600.000. 

MICHIGAN 

Alpena Harbor. iN) Channel deepening fi 
widening, $806,000, 

Cedar River Harbor. (N) Chnnnel unprcAC- 
monts & rubble mound pier. $664,000, 

Frankfort Harbor, (N) Chnnnel deej^ening : 
maneuvering area & small boat jinchorago. 
$287,000. , , ^ 

Lexington Harbor, (N) Small boat hartr^' 
$670,000. 

Saginaw Harbor. (N) Channel deepen if./ 
$437,000. 

Grand River at Grandvllle, (FC) Levees & 
appurtenjmt works. $1,373,000, 

MINNESOTA 

Big Stono Lake. (FC) Dam on Mlnncsvi,) 
River & channel improvements. $3,885 .OUO. 

Roseau River. (FC) Channel improvements : 
levees & culvert works, $2,660,000. 

Ziimbro River. (FCj Chnnnel ImprovemButH , 
$976,000. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Misslsalppl River & tributaries. (FC) Exp;tn- 
sion o( MiB.slsftlppl River & trlbutnrlea projec:. 
$181,100,000. 

MISSOURI 

Charlton & Little Charlton Rivers. (MPi 
Long Branch Reservoir, channel improvt- 
menta. $9,167,000, „ . - i 

Fishing River. (MP) East Fork & Dry Fork 
ReBorvoirs. $7,260,000. ' 

Grand River. (MP) Pattonsburg, Trenteni. 
Mercer, Brookfield & Hraymer Reservoirs ; and 
local protection. $218,009,000. 

Platte River, (MP) Smith Held Dam; chan- 
nel Improvements. $26,889,000. 

MONTANA 

Sun ' Ulvor at Great Fulls, (FC) Deleti-ji: 
of local cash contributions. $31,000. 

NEBRASKA 

Little Nemjilm River, (FC) Levees & chun* 
nol work, $1,624,000. 

NEW JERSEY 

Perth Amboy. (BE) Bulkhead for shore rio- 
tection. $82,000. _ 

Shrewsbury River. (N) Channel improve- 
mentH & jetties, $4,090,000. 

Rahway River, (FC) Local protection al &> 
Orjingo, $1,514,000, 

Ellaubcth River, (HFC) Levee & channel im- 
provement, $9,760,000. 

NEW YORK 

Now York, New Jersey Channels. (N) Deep 
draft channel widening. $2,681,000. 

New York Harbor anchorages, (N) Enb ty- 
ing & deepening anchorage areas. $44,852.('<fi^ 
Rondout Harbor. (N) Channel improvemcfL 
$ 20 , 000 , 

East Uockaway Inlet & Jamaica Bay. (HFCi 
Hurricane barrier, beach fill & periodic aeur- 
Ishmont. $32,620,000. ^ . 

Staten Island. (HFC) Beach fill, Ieve«, 
groins ^ drainage fncllltleB. $6,230,000. 

Saw Mill River & tributaries. (FC) Channel 
Improvements, levees & flood walls. $1,924,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Gape Fear River, (N) Shallow draft channel 
Improvements, $1,610,000, 

(^Continued on Paffe 2S) 
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FROM THE SPEAKERS ROSTRUM 



VAdm. I. J. Galantin, USN 

Pyxcerpts from address by VAchn, I J, 
(jalantin, USNj Chief of Naval Mate- 
Hal, at the Electronics Industries As- 
sn. Systems Effectiveness Conference, 
Washington D.C., Oct, 19, 1905. 

Systems Effectiveness 

Ono of my primary functions as 
Chief of Naval Material is to allocate 
resources — men and talent, money and 
facilities, I have to synthesize and 
arbitrate conflictinR; demands for fi- 
nite resources. Almost every request 
for resources that I receive is phrased 
in.tcims such as: need more people 
and more money. If you will ^Ive 
them to me, I can deploy my system 
in leas time and at reduced overall 
cost’^ 

More than three hundred systems 
compete for Navy resources, and in- 
dustry has at least as many more 
proposed systems waiting in the 
wLn^s. Navy systems must, in turn, 
compete with the Army and Air Force 
systems within the resources available 
to the DOD. 

The diversity of Navy systems is 
diflicult to appreciate. They span the 
entire spectrum of warfare. In the 
naval sphere systems proposals ex- 
tend from equipment for undei’water 
swimmers to space vehicles, from 
plastique limpet mines to thermo- 
nuclear devices. Defense decision 
makei*s are called upon to appraise 
these diverse systems, relate them to 
defense needs and appropriately ap- 
portion resources to their support, 

But diversity among systems is not 
the only decision problem area. 
For any given mission objective a 
number or competing possible ap- 
proaches must be appraised. Each of 
these proposed systems may have a 


champion who is doing his persuasive 
best to ‘'seir’ his approach. Each 
champion has his own compelling 
argument. Each system excels in some 
particular : 

*‘A” is more reliable, 

“B** will be less expensive, 
uses fewer people. 

Fortunately we have a way of work- 
ing out the best overall solution. The 
systems effectiveness discipline pro- 
vides a framework for molding many 
alternatives into one optimum system. 

Other frameworks are useful for 
their purposes. Contract definition 
and formal source selection proced- 
ures are excellent tools. PERT, mile- 
stoning and similar management tech- 
niques are superior cost and schedul- 
ing mechanisms, But in themselves 
they do not substitute for a diseplino 
oriented toward mission accomplisli- 
nient, 

^ The methodology of systems effec- 
tiveness provides an excellent means 
of solving one important problem — 
the problem of expressing 'Mudg- 
ment*\ Managers are required to 
make judgment decisions. And too 
often in the past, judgment was 
equated with persuasive argument 
and the turning of phrases. Now it's 
not. 

The systems effectiveness discipline 
gives visibility to judgments, It an- 
alyzes and explicates judgments. , , , 

Systems effectiveness provides a 
structure in which figures, proved or 
estimated, measured or guessed at, 
can be prominently displayed, arrayc(l 
against competing figures and ana- 
lyzed under a spotlight, It gives 
formal visibility to the decision pro- 
cess as a whole. 

Here are some of the considerations 
which might go into a typical systems 
effectiveness analysis. , . , 

Within the management field, for 
example, systems effectiveness be- 
comes the goal of the comptroller, 
the project manager and the manage- 
ment analyst. 

On the military side, the systems 
effectiveness discipline combines the 
point of view of the strategist, the 
operations analyst, the tactician and 
the fleet sailors. 

Systems effectiveness is even move 
compelling in di^awing together the 
engineering fraternity. The past 16 
or 20 years have been marked by the 
development of a number of impor- 
tant ^ engineering disciplines. Two 
classic examples are reliability engi- 
neering and maintainability engineer- 
ing, Others are value engineering, 
safety engineering and human engi- 
neering. The logistician is now thor- 
oughly appreciated, whereas 16 years 
ago he was relegated to some shad- 


owy organizational box called “sup- 
ply support." Overall, a sizeable 
number of separate varieties of engi- 
neers, managers and military types 
contribute today to systems effective- 
ness. , . ♦ 

Now let^s see who in the Navy is 
most concerned about systems effec- 
tiveness. 

Of course it is a truism that con- 
cern for systems effectiveness reaches 
throughout the military hierarchy, 
through the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and upward through the 
higliest levels of the executive and 
legislative branches of our Govern- 
ment. 

But the specifics of this concern 
tend to focus on one individual, the 
Chief of Naval Material. As Chief 
of Naval Material I am responsible 
(with certain exceptions) for provid- 
ing the material support of the 
operating forces of the Navy and the 
Marine Corps. Fortunately, 1 Imve 
lots of good help, the four material 
bureaus and the Navy project man- 
agers. . . . 

The bureaus and the projects are 
under considerable pressure to "do 
|?oo<l work" at top speed and at min- 
imum cost. The pressures which are 
perhaps most obvious and best pub- 
licized are those which call for reduc- 
ing costs. But optimum costs are 
always related to optimum engineer- 
irg. There is no such thing as cost 
effectiveness without systems effec- 
tiveness. 

So these key lino elements of the 
Naval Material Support Establish- 
ment — the people with whom many of 
you work on Navy warfare systems— • 
shape their decisions in terms of sys- 
tems effectiveness. They have to. The 
standards established for Navy Tech- 
nical Development Plans require the 
developmental groups to build their 
systems effectiveness decisions around 
the various systems effectiveness 
formulas. Thus this concern is real, 
formal and enforced. It is not academ- 
ic or remote. 

So far I have discussed systems 
effectiveness largely in terms of the 
military employment of the concept, 
and as expressed by the Navy's 
analysis of the systems ' effectiveness 
problem. The systems effectiveness 
philosophy, however, is not limited to 
the military manager, nor is the Navy 
approach the only approach. 

The Air Force Systems Command 
(AFSC), through the Weapons Sys- 
tems Effectiveness Industrial Advisory 
Committee (WSEIAC), has devel- 
oped a separate systems effectiveness 
methodology. The WSEIAC proced- 
ures differ somewhat, but not funda- 
mentally, from those of the Navy. 
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The conceptual models developed 
by APSC and by the Navy Provide 
manaKement tools not only lor the 
military but for industry as ^vell. 
Using these tools» top management 
in industry is in a bett^ position 
to appraise its own eirort and* 
through use of common and com- 
patible tools, can better understand 
the military decision process* 

Industry can contribute to the 
further develo])nient of the systems 
effectiveness concept, This participa- 
tion, I believe, will be in two separate 
areas. The first will be the furttier 
detailed development of systems effec- 
tiveness methodology, techniQues and 
model structures. The second will be 
the engineering application of this 
discipline to systems of the future. 


The Navy cannot afford to ''build 
one and try it^’ or to aubaequently 
patch on reliability, mamtainability, 
value engineering and the like in 
some "get well" program* Both the 
military and industry must further 
refine the techniques with which to 
do their systems engineering home- 
worlc. 


It should be understood by both the 
military and industry that systems 
effectiveness imposes a hard disci- 
pline. Decisions have to be faced 
squarely and early. Concepts have to 
be explicated. Judgments become vis- 
ible— and challengeable, Planning and 
analysis in depth are mandatory. 

The pay-off, both for the military 
and for industry^ however, is high, 
Through the systems effectiveiieas dis- 
cipline, management can obtain not 
only better decisions but a higher 
and earlier confidcnco in these de- 
cisions. 



Gen. B, A. Schriever, USAF 


Excepts from address by General 
B, A, BchneveVi Commander, Air 
Force Systems Command^ at Air 
Force/lndusti'y Data Management 
Symposium, Los Angeles, Calif,, Sept, 
^ 8 , 1966 , 

The Data Management 

Challenge 

If the format of this Data Manage- 
ment Symposium should remind some 
of you of the management conference 


held at Monterey in May of 1962, that 
would be perfectly natural. That con- 
ference was both the inspiration and 
model for this one. It was at Monterey 
that Air Force data management re- 
ceived its strong new impetus and di- 
rection* . , . 

The Monterey conference directed 
attention toward our growing data 
problems. In the three yeai’s since 
Monterey, we have made considerable 
progress toward solving a number oi 
them. 

First, we have brought data re- 
quirements in contracts out in the 
open. In this way we have given visi- 
bility to a major cost ax*ea of systems 
acquisition which had previousl^y been 
hidden. We can now question the ne- 
cessity of vax’ious data I'eciuii’ements, 
deteiunine whether they best serve 
their intended purpose and assure 
that they meet the specific needs of 
our modern system management tech- 
niques. . , . 

Second, we have cut down signifi- 
cantly on Air Force data storage and 
retrieval requirements through trie 
concept of deferred ordering of data. 
Under this method, provision is made 
for the contractor to retain certain 
data until specifically ordered for Air 
Force use. This approach places a 
consti^aint on our people to order data 
only when actually needed, and it as- 
sures that the data received will be 
completely up to date, , . . 

Third, we have developed a cadre of 
Data Management ofiiccrs and sup- 
porting personnel who have a compre- 
hensive view of the field and arc able 
to worlc with theii' counterparts in in- 
dustry to iron out data problems con- 
tract by contract and item by item. 

Fourth, the Systems Command and 
the Logistics Command have achieved 
excellent cooperation in managing 
(lata over the entire life cycle of 
terns, This cooperation is essential 
since data cannot bo Isolated in oi- 
gani'Aational compartments. Rather, 
the basic data flow must be continu- 
ous fx-om a system’s conceptual phase 
through its final disposal. 

Fifth, we arc working with Head- 
quarters, U.S, Air Force, parti ciinxt- 
ing in joint committees and other 
efforts to standai*dize data manage- 
ment policies and procedures through- 
out the Services, the Defense Supply 
Agency and NASA, Since we all woi'k 
with the same industrial community, 
it makes sense to standardize where 
we can. The Air Force Authorized 
Data List, as set forth in Volume II 
of AFSC/AFLC Manual 3104, lends 
itself to standardization by the De- 
pax'tment of Defense for I’outlne ad- 
ministi'ative type items. It also pro- 
vides a cross check of departmental 
requirements. . i « 

I am pleased with the progress we 
have made in data management, but 
I am far from complacent, We have 


won a number of battles against ex- 
cessive data requirements, but we 
have not yet won the war, 

To keep a strict discipline on Air 
Force data requirements we should 
know what data a contractor will gen- 
erate in support of his job. Most of 
this information is identical to that 
needed by Air Force people to do their 
jobs. It may have to be documented 
differently to be useful to us, but the 
basic information is the same. In view 
of this fact, 1 expect our data man- 
agers to bring about the gx’eatest pos- 
sible Air Force use of the data which 
is the normal fallout of the contrac- 
tors’ efi’orts. At the same time they 
should strive for the least amount of 
change in format in contractor data 
submitted to the Air Force. This 
means that we must expand our ef- 
forts to tailor Air Force data- ac- 
quisition programs to the contractor’s 
data-generating activities. When wo 
achieve this, we will get the informa- 
tion we need at the lowest cost and 
with the least interference in hard- 
ware development, 

Now I would like to throw out 
another challenge — the need to foster 
innovation in our research and devel- 
opment management. Our data man- 
agement efforts to date have been 
concentrated on the acquisition of in- 
formation pertinent to the main- 
stream of systems program develop- 
ment during and after the definition 
phase. Yet R&D fields, apart from 
this mainstream, also generate vast 
amounts of data. Those have not al- 
ways been given an adequate degi'ec 
or level of management attention, 
with the result that the flow of R&D 
information to our systems and equip- 
ment programs may somctinies be 
deficient. 

We need bettor overall internal 
control of the flow of R&D docu- 
mentation. If wo can achieve this, wc 
will bo tackling data acquisition prob- 
lems throughout the entire life cycle 
of our systems. . . , 

The importance of solving our data 
problems should be clear to all of us. 
This age of rapid change malcos un- 
pi'ecedented demands on our manage- 
ment skills. Fewer major sy.stoms are 
coming into the inventory, and these 
are increasingly complex. As a result, 
rapid, accurate and streamlined com* 
muni cation between Government and 
industry was never more important 
than it is today. The restraints of dol- 
lars, performance and schedules de^ 
mand that we exert efficient controls 
on all aspects of our programs, 

Thus the need for efficient data 
management permeates the fabric of 
all our management activities. It is 
increasingly important to improve our 
mutual understanding of each other’s, 
jobs, the decisions we have to make 
and the data we need to support these 
decisions. 
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Procurement Career Program Initiated 
for Military and Civilian Personnel 


A inile atone in procurement man- 
ag-ement has been established by the 
Department of Defense -with the ini- 
tiation of a careei’ development pro- 
gram for more than 25,000 civilian 
and 8,300 military procurement per- 
sonnel. This program, a DOD-wide 
career plan, could easily serve as the 
model for similar career growth plans 
in all logistics functional areas. 

The common objective of both the 
Military Procurement Career Manage- 
ment Program and the Civilian Pro- 
cure men t Career Management Pro- 
gram is to combine the best futures 
available from career programs exist- 
ing in the Military Departments to 
improve the career system throughout 
DOD and to insure that we always 
have highly competent personnel in 
oiir^ key procurement management 
positions, as well as to provide am]>le 
opportunity for promotion throughout 
the entire system. Appropriate recog- 
nition of the inherent differences be- 
tween niilitary and civilian career 
progression objectives is acknowledged 
by the oatablishincnt of coordinated, 
DOD-wide systems for each. 

It seems natural and logical that 
the fust DOD-wide logistics career 
development program should start in 
the procurement career held. Since 
DOD obligatos approximately $28 bil- 
lion each year in procuring the equip- 
ment and services needed to support 
our Armed Forces, Secretary McNa- 
mara feels that it is essential that 
recognition be given to the men and 
women re sponsible for this important 
function, and that they have adequate 
opportunities for improved career spe- 
cialization and promotion. On the 
broader front, it is clear that this 
philosophy meshes well with the 
President's expressed desire and prac- 
tice of rewarding professional Gov- 
ernment career people of outstanding 
competence with positions of greater 
responsibility. To date over 50 Fed- 
eral executives have been promoted 
by the President to top positions in 
their agencies. 

In addition to the sheer size of the 
prociiroment task, another reason for 
selecting the procurement category as 
the pilot test area is the sensitive in- 
terface between Government buyers 
and the defense industrial community. 
In no other area is the need more 
critical for highly competent and qual- 
ified personnel or, when lacking, more 
apparent than in the negotiation and 
administration of contracts, In the 
past three and one-half years, DOD 
has concentrated management effort 
on (1) placing greater risk on con- 
tractors through contractual arrange- 
ments (contract types) which re- 
ward or penalize the contractor in 
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relation to his performance on pre- 
deter nii nod objectives and (2) on in- 
troflueing many interrelated man age- 
men t disciplines (e.g., Project Man- 
agement, Conti*act Definition Phase, 
Multi- Dimensional Incentive Contract, 
Multi-Year Procurement, Weighted 
Guidelines, Contractor Perfornuince 
Evaluation, PEKT/Cost, etc.). Hence, 
procurement has become much more 
sophisticated in the past three years 
and effective procui’ement now re- 
quires the wider application of broader 
skills and better techniques. There- 
fore, the assurance that qualified per- 
sonnel are available — and sufiiciently 
motivated — to man the key procure- 
ment jobs is essential. 

The proeureniGiit career develop- 
ment program started with a request 
by Secretary McNamara, in January 
1965, to the Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense for Manpower and for Instal- 
lations and Logistics and to niilitary 
and eivilion designees from the Mili- 
tary Departments and the Defense 
Supply Agency to conduct a study and 
recommend the actions necessary to 
assure, on a continuing basis, that 
qualified men and women were avail- 
able to carry out the procurement 
functions in the Defense Department. 
In approving the recommendations 
submitted by the Civilian Joint Study 
Group and by the Military Joint 
Study Group, Secretary McNamara 
stated, “When implemented, they [the 
recommendations] will represent an 
important step toward achieving im- 
proved career progression in the pro- 
curement function." 

Civilian Procurement Career 
Management Program. 

Widening the civilian career devel- 
opment field will be accomplished by 
the movement of employees across 
series lines of jobs, where necessary. 
Increased mobility of civilian person- 
nel is an imporVant objective of 
this program. Civil Service approval 
will be obtained. Occuijational areas 
under the program include: GS- 
1101, General Business and Industry; 
GS*-1102, Contract and Procurement: 
GS“11()3, Industrial Property; and 
GS“1160, Industrial Specialist. 

In addition, civilian positions in any 
other series are included where 50 
per cent or more of the duties and 
responsibilities involve either pre- 
award or post-award contracting func- 
tions. 

Training of employees will play an 
important role in the new procure- 
ment program. College graduates will 
be recruited to provide an adequate 
number of highly qualified personnel 
at a trainee level. These young grads 
may include industrial engineers, 
business administrators, managers, 
lawyers and liberal arts graduates. 


Also, the program calls for man- 
datory training at the entrance, in- 
termediate and senior levels of the 
employee's career field. 

Secretary McNamara has further 
directed that the Services should in- 
vestigate and develop a plan to pro- 
vide for rotational assignments in in- 
dustry. This will provide for better 
understanding of the special problems 
of both industry and Government, 

The new program provides for the 
rotation of cross-training among DOD 
components in establishing the Civi’- 
ian Procurement Career Management 
Program. The program is to be estab- 
lished within 12 months by the Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense (Manpow- 
er) in coordination with the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Installations 
and Logistics), 

Military Procurement Career 
Management Program. 

Each Military Department is to pj^o- 
vide for approval by the Assistant 
Secretaries for Manpower and for In- 
stallations and Logistics a time-phased 
plan for the accomplishment of the 
recommendations of tlie Military Joint 
Study Group. The Military Procure- 
ment Career Management Program 
requires each Military Department to 
establish ii uniform system for insur- 
ing that qualified personnel are as-, 
signed to designated key proeurement* 
billets. They must also have minimum 
standards for qualification, including’ 
three years direct procurement ex- 
perience, three years in procurement 
related functions and attendance at 
an executive training refresher 
course. Also, each Military Depart- 
ment will establish a broader base 
of procurement billots for 1st Lieu- 
tenant and Captain (Navy; Lieu- 
tenant (junior grade) and Lieuten- 
ant) and rotational patterns to utilize 
to the maximum extent practical those 
oilicers with procurement experience. 
This is the prime objective of the mili- 
tary program. 

Other recommendations for the mili- 
tary program include maximum use 
of personnel with college and graduate 
education in the procurement field; 
niinimum experience and educational 
requirements for each level; minimum 
tours for all procurement positions; 
and the maintenance of complete and 
ciuTent data on procurement person- 
nel resources and requirements— in- 
cluding coordination with the Defense 
agencies to assure that requirements 
of those agencies will he met. 

The Military Departments have 
identified those key procurement posi- 
tions which should be filled by only 
military personnel and those positions 

iContinned on Page 26) 
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Defense Prociirenient CiTCular 
Oct 21, 1965. (1) Change of Effective 
Date of Revision 12. (2) Change of 
Mandatory Effective Date of Section 
20, Part 2. (3) Use of DD Form 633 
(Contract Pricing Proposal). (4) Re- 
vised List of Educational or Non-profit 
Institutions with Approved Patent 
Policies, (6) Status Report of Defense 
Procurement Circulars. (C) Extension 
of DPC #23 (Items I, I-A, 

(7) Pen and Ink Change. (8) Equal 
Employment Opportunity, (9) Admin- 
istration of Contracts with Canadian 
Contractors. 


Each Defense Procurement Cir- 
cular is designed to place new or 
changed policy or procedures in 
effect prior to publication of an 
Armed Services Procurement Regu- 
lation (ASPR) reyision. ASPR 
subscribers will receive DPC’s and 
ASPR revisions through the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20402, 

Eiiffincers^ OvevsBCts Handbook. 
Design^ to assist U.S. engineering 
firms in developing business abroad 
by providing a condensed source of 
information on market conditions in 
free world countries. Issued in loose- 
leaf form with binder. 1965. 242 pp. 
Catalog No. 041.6/9:15113 $2.25. 

Guide for the Preparation of Proj- 
ect Master Plans (PMP). Issued by 
the Office of Naval Material, this in- 
struction provides guidance for the 
preparation and implementation of 
Project Master Plans (PMP) in the 
management and execution of major 
projects within the Naval Material 
Support Establishment, 166 pp. il. 
Catalog No. D101,22:560~44. $1.50 
Inventory of Automatic Data Pro- 
cessinff Equipment in the Federal 
Gov eminent June 1966. Provides in- 
foinnation on the number of electronic 
computers in use throughout the 
Federal Government, 19 G6. 366 pp. 
Catalog No. PrEx 2.12:966 $2 

Contractinff ^ for Construction and 
Architect-Engineering Services. De- 
scribes the policies and procedures 
dealing with the administration of 
contracts for construction and archi- 
tect engineering services. It also ex- 
plains the various types of contrac- 
tors used and the method for selection 
of contractors and architect engi- 
neers. 196B, 12 pp, 

Catalog No. Y 3.At7:2C 76/2/966 16<J 
A Survey of Federal Goveummeni 
Publications of Interest to Small 
Business. From the vast output of 
booklets, pamphlets and leaflets pub- 
lished by the various Federal Govern- 


ment agencies, those likely to be of 
assistance to the small business sec- 
tor are listed in this volume. 1966. 

Catalog No, S,BA 1 . 18 / 2 : G74/966 45^^ 
Evalwttion of a Contractor's Qual- 
ity Froffvam, Issued as Quality & Re- 
liability Assurance Handbook H 50, 
this publication provides guidance to 
personnel responsible for the evalua- 
tion of a contractor's quality progrmn 
when Military Specification MII-r-Q- 
9858A is invoked in his contract. 
M;il^Q_c) 8G8A, '‘Quality Program Re- 
quirements,*' requires contractors to 
establish a quality program which 
will assure compliance with the re- 
quirements of their contracts. 1965, 
35 pp. 

Catalog No. D 7,6/2:50 30(! 

Comptroller General Reports to 
Congress on Audits of Defense Con- 
tracts. Presents the hearings held be- 
fore a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, 89th Cong. 1st sess., May 10- 
27; June 1-3; and July 8, 1965, on 
procedures and results of contract 
audit reports by the Compti’oller Gen- 
eral. 1966. 1,076 pp. il. 

Catalog No. Y4.G74/7:D36/6 $3.26 

Distributing Pi'oblems Affecting 
Small Business^ Part 1, Franchising 
Agreements^ Presents Part 1 of the 
hearings on disfci’ibution problems af- 
fecting small business held before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly, Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, 89th Cong. 1st sess,, March 
2-4, 1966. 1966, 49C pp. il. 

Catalog No. Y4,J89/2:Sm 1/pt. 


Publications that require remit- 
tance are available for purchase 
at U.S, Government Printing Of- 
fice» Washington, D.C. 20402 

Order AD-621 648 Focal Antibody 
Production by Trans feired Spleen 
Cells in Irradiated Mice. Naval Radio- 
logical Defense Laboratory, San 
Francisco, Aug. 1965, 18 pp, $1, 

Order AD-620 262 A Data Process- 
ing System for the BallistroGardio- 
gram. Naval Aviation Medical Center, 
Pensacola, Fla,, Feb. 1966, 57 pp. $3. 

Order AM-618 672 Microbiological 
Safely Bibliography. Amoy Biological 
Laboratories, July 1966, 81 pp. $3. 

Order AD-G15 814 Technical Re- 
poi't: The Physiological Effects of 
Argon, Helium and the Rare Gases, 
Union Carbide Corp., Linde Div., for 
the Office of Naval Research, May 
1965, 76 pp, $3. 

Order AD-617 518 Ei'yihrooyte Bio- 
chemistry. Army Medical R&D Com- 
mand, University of Virginia for Of- 


fice of Surgeon General, June 1965, 
159 pp. $6. 

Order AD-619 015 Application of 
a Power Lubrication System to a Gas 
Turbine Engme. Fairchild Hiller 
Corp. for the Air Force, June 1965, 
29 pp. $2. 

Order AD-404 626 Development of 
Gas-Entrained Powder Luhneants for 
High Speed and High Temperature 
Operation of Spur Gears, Fairchild 
Hiller Corp. for the Air Force, May 
1966, 99 pp. $4. 

Order AD-620 21)4 Load Carrying 
Capacities of Gear LubiHcanis of Dif- 
ferent Chemical Classes Based on Re- 
sults Obtained with Wadd High Tcin- 
peratiire Gear Machine Used With 
Induction Heated Test Gears. Air 
Force Aero Propulsion Lab., Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, April 1965, 
47 pp. $2. 

Order AD-020 829 The Stress Cor- 
rosion and Elevated Temper aiure 
Properties of Magnesium-Liihium-SiU 
icon alloys, Army Prankford Arse- 
nal, Philadelphia, Oct, 1964, 17 pp. 
$1 . 

Order AD-0f8 6iS’/ Effects of Alloy- 
ing Upon Certain Properties of 65.! 
Nitinol, Naval Ordnance Lab, White 
Oak, Md.p May 1965, 42 pp. $2, 

Order AD-619 075 First Seminar 
on Fatigue & Fatigue Design, Colum- 
bia University Institute for the Study 
of Fatigue & Reliability, for the De- 
fense Department, Dec, 1963, 176 pp. 
$ 5 . 

Order AD-020 J/J On the Mecha- 
nisms of Stress-Corrosion Cracking, 
Martin's Research Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies, Baltimore, for tlie 
Army, Aug. 1966, 66 pp. $3. 

Order AD-OIV 37*1 Toward a Gen- 
eral Methodolgy for Systems Evalua- 
tion, HRB Singer, State College, Pa., 
for the Navy, July 1965, 73 pp. $3, 
Order AD-On 904 Some Develop- 
ments in Management Science and In- 
formation Systems with Respect to 
Measurement in Accounting, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
for the Navy, March 1966, 38 pp. $2. 

Government research and devel- 
opment reports are available to 
science and industry at price indi- 
cated from: 

Clearinghouse for Federal and 
Scientific Information 
Department of Commerce 
Springfield, Va. 22161 
Authorized DOD contractors and 
grantees may obtain these docu- 
ments without charge from: 
Defense Documentation Center 
Cameron Station 
Alexandria, Va. 22314 
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FEBRUARY 1966 

Eight Joint Inclustry-Military-Gov- 
erinnent Packaging and Materials 
Handling Symposium, Sheraton Park 
flotel, Washington, D.C., Feb. 28- 
March 2, Sponsors: National Security 
Industrial Assn., Offlce of Secretary 
of Defense, Military Services, De- 
partment of Commerce, NASA, GSA 
and AEG, Contact; W, J. Monaghan, 
NSIA, Suite 800, 1080 15th St., N.W,, 
Washington, D.C, 

Interdisciplinary Aspects of Radio- 
active Energy Transfer Symposium, 
Feb. 24-26, Sheraton Hotel, Philadel- 
piiia, Pa. Sponsor: Office of Naval Re- 
search, Contact: Morton Cooper, Office 
of Naval Research (Code 438), De- 
partment of the Navy, Washington, 
D.C., telephone (Area Code 202) 
Oxford 6-6839. 


MARCH 1966 


National Conference on Space Main- 
tenance and Extra Vehicular Activ- 
ity, March 1-3, at Meyer Motor Inn, 
Orlando, Fla. Sponsors: Air Force 
Propulsion Laboratory and the Martin 
Co. Contact: Mr, E. .May (APFT), Air 
Force Aero Propulsion Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, tele- 
3 ilione (Area Code 518) 263-7771, ext. 
27107, 


Symposium on the Coupling of 
Basic and Applied Corrosion Ke- 
.search, March 21-22, National Bureau 
of Stiuulards, Washington, D.C. and 
Gaithersburg, Md. Sponsors: Office of 
Naval Research, Naval Research 
Laboratory and the National Bureau 
of Standards. Contact: Dr. Richard 
C. Carlaton, Office of Naval Research 
(Code 423), Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C,, telephone (Area 
Code 202) Oxford 6-1801, 


Conference on Functional Analy.sis, 
March 2 8- April 1, at the University of 
California, Irvine, Calif. Co-sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Research 
and the University of California. Con- 
tact: R. G. Pohrer (SRMM), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Tempo D, 
4th St. and Independence Ave., S.W., 
'Washington, D.G., telephone (Area 
Code 202) Oxford 6-6248, 


APRIL 1966 

Second Symposium on Marine Bio- 
Acoustics, April 6-8, Amexdcan Mu- 
seum of Natural History, Central Park 
West at 79th St., New York City and 
Naval Training Device Center, Port 
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MEETINGS AND SYMPOSIA 


Washington, N.Y. Sponsor: Naval 
1 raining Device Center. Contact: F. 
E. Wolf, Jr, Research Program Man- 
age!', Naval Training Device Center, 
Ikn-t Washington, N.Y., telephone 
(Area Code 516), PO 7-9100, ext. 660, 

Conference on Ground-Based Aero- 
iioniic Studies of the Lower loiioaphero, 
April 11-15, Defense Research Tele- 
communications Establishment 
(DRTE), Ottawa, Canada, Co -spon- 
sors: Air Force Cambridge Research 
Laboratories and DRTE. Contact: W. 
Pfister (CHUB), Air Force Cambridge 
Research Laboratories, L, G. Han scorn 
Field, Mass., telephone (Area Code 
617), CR 4-6100, ext. 3019, 


Symposium on Generalized Net- 
works, 14th in a aeries of interna- 
tional symposia organized by the 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
Microwave Reseai‘ch In.stitute, April 
12-14, New York City. Sponsors: Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research, 
Office of Nava) Research and the 
Army Research Office, Society for Iii- 
dusti'ial and Applied Mathematics and 
the Institute for Electrical ami Elec- 
tronics Engineers. Contact: Lt. CoL 
E. P. Gaines, Jr, (SREE), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Tempo 
D, 4th St and Independence Ave.., 
S.W., Washington, D.C., telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 6-3671, 

Twentieth Annual Frequency Con- 
trol Symposium, April 19-21, Shel- 
burne Hotel, Atlantic City, N.J. Spon- 
sor; Army Electronics Laboratories, 
Contact: M. F. Timm, Solid State & 
Frecjuency Control Div,, Army Elec- 
tronics Laboratories, Fort Monmouth, 
N.J., telephone (Area Code 201) 586- 
1728. 


Symposium on Mathematical As- 
pects of Computer Science, dates unde- 
termined, New York City. Sponsors; 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search, Army Research Office-Dur- 
ham, Institute for Defense Analyses, 
Assn, for Symbolic Logie and Assn, 
for Computing Machinery, Contact, 
Cupt, J. Jones, Jr. (SRMA), Air Force 
Office of Scientific Research, Tempo 
D, 4th St, and Independence Ave., 
S.W,, Washington, D.C, telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 6-1302. 


MAY 1966 

Symposium on Electrode Processes, 
May 1-6, Cleveland, Ohio. Go-sponsors: 
Air Force Office of Scientific Re- 
search and the Electrochemical Soci- 
ety, Inc. Contact: Lt. Col, M*. D. Sprin- 
kel (SRC), Air Force Office of Scien- 


tific Research, Tempo D, 4th St. and 
Iiid^ependence Ave., S.W., Washington, 
p.C., telephone (Area Code 202) OX- 
ford C-870G ^ 

Bionics Symposium 1966, May 3-5, 
Sheraton Hotel, Dayton, Ohio. Spon- 
sors: Aerospace Medical Research 
Laboratory, Aerospace Medical Div.; 
and Avionics Laboratory, Air Force 
Research and Technology Div. Con- 
tact: Dr. H. L, Ooistreicher (MRBAM), 
Aerospace Medical Research Labora- 
tory, Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 
telephone (Area Code 613) 263-7111. 
ext. 3-6108. * 

Ninth Navy Science Symposium, 
May 6-6, Departmental Auditorium, 
Constihition Ave., between 12th and 
Uth streets, N.W„ Washington, D.C. 
Sponsor: Office of Naval Research. 
Contact: Robert J Mindak, Confer- 
ence Chairman, Office of Naval Re- 
search (Code 104), Department of the 
Navy, Washington, D.C., telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 6-4720. 

Third Annual Symposium on Mili- 
tary Oceanography, May 11-13, at San 
Diego, Calif. Sponsor: Oceanographer 
of the Navy. Host: U.S. Navy Elec- 
tronics Laboratory, San Diego. Con- 
tact: Office of the Oceanographer of 
the Navy, Washington, D.C: telephone 
(Area Code 202) OXford 8-3040. 


Business Opportunities 
Conference To Be 
Held in Hawaii 

A business opportunities conference 
will bo held in Honolulu early in Feb- 
ruary to assist Hawaii^B industrial 
and scientific community in develop- 
ing state sources for Government con- 
tract.s. 

The two -day conference will be 
conducted by the Departments of De- 
fense and Commerce, assisted by 
other Federal agencies including the 
Small Business Administration. 

The conference, which is the first 
of its kind to be held in Hawaii, will 
meet Feb. 3-4 in Turner Hall, U.S. 
Army Reserve Armory, Fort Derus- 
sey, Honolulu. 

The business opportunities and pro- 
curement conference activity is one of 
the Department of Defense programs 
conducted by the Directorate for 
Small Business and Economic Utili- 
zation, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Installations and 
Logistics), to develop and utilize cap- 
able and competitive sources, particu- 
larly small businesses. 
y 
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Dec. 26-31! American Assn, for Ad- 
vancement of Science Meelingi 
Berkeley, Calif. , 

Jan. 10-14! Society of Aiitmnotiyc 
Engineers Conveution, Detroit, 

Jaru'n-12! "Man’s Extension Into the 
Sea, Symposium, Statler Hilton Ho- 
tel, Washington, D.C. . „ . 

Jan. 13 ! 18th Pacific Coast Regional 
National Security Industrial Assn. 
Dinner, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Jan. 17! National Aerospace Services 
Assn, Eighth Annual Army Avia- 
tion Contract Services Sympoaium, 
Statler Hilton Hotel, Washington, 

Jan. 29-31: Fourth Animal Pinellas 
County Industrial and Aei^space 
Exhibition, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Jan. 30-Feb. 4: American Society of 
Civil & Structural Engineers Meet- 
ing, Miami Beach, Fla, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 4? American Society of 
Civil Engineers Meeting, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 

Feb. 2-4; West Coast Winter Conven- 
tion on Military Electronics, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 6-7; American Institute of Chem- 
ical Engineers Meeting, Dallas, lex. 

Feb. 10-11; Armed Forces Communi- 
cations & Electronics Assn. Sym- 
posium, Washington^ D.C. 


Feb. 13-16; Uadiation Research So- 
ciety Meeting, Coronado, Calit 

Feb. 17-19; Institute of Management 
Sciences Meeting, Dallas, Tex. 

Feb 28.Mnrch 2; 8th Joint National 
Security Industrial Assn, Industry- 
Military-Government Packaging & 
Materials Handling Symposium, 
Washington, D.C. 

March 3-4; DOD-National Security In- 

^\histrial Assn. Advanced Plaiming 
Briefing for Industry, Boston, Mass. 

March 9-10; DOD-National Secudty 
Industrial Assn. Advanced Plannmg 
Briefings for Industry, Atlanta^ Ua. 

March 16-17! DOD-National Security 
Industrial Assn. Advanced Planning 
Briefings for Industry, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

March 21-24; Institute of Electrical 
& Electronic Engineers Exposition, 
New York City. 

March 21-Apnl 1: National Defense 
Seminar, Carbon dale, III. 

March 22-31; American Chcnucal So- 
ciety Meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

March 23-20; Air Force Assn. Conven- 
tion, Dallas, Tex, 

March 27-Aprii 2! American Society 
of Photogrammetry Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


Compfehensive Study To Be Made 
of All DOD Hospitals in U.S. 


The Department of Defense, with 
the assistance of outside consultants, 
is conducting a comprehensive study 
of DOD hospitals and outpatient 
clinics in the continental United 
iS t GS 

The study was ordered by Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara to 
improve the design and management 
of military hospitals, outpatient 
clinics and hospital management 
training programs. 

The Military Departments now op- 
erate more than 260 hospitals and 450 
dispensaries which have a capital in- 
vestment of more than a billion dol- 
lars and employ about 1700,000 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel. The an- 
nual operating costs of these facilities 
and related medical services will ex- 
ceed one billion dollars in PY 1906. 
It is essential that they bo managed 
effectiyely in order to provide the best 
inodlcal service at the lowest possible 

costi . • ■ . 

Secretw McNamara has estab- 
lished a Hospital Management Evalu- 
ation Committee to oversee the prep- 


aration of the study plnn the 
progress of the study, and to nnaly/.e 
the consultants' rmiovts. The com- 
mittee is headed by Thomas T). is, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 

'’TlTe^committGc is oxpccted to pre- 
pare a final report for tranmnittal to 
tho Secretary of Defense in November 
1966. This report will bo a compre- 
hensive plan of action and will outline 
long-range objectives to nnprovo the 
overall inaiiageinont of the mocucul 
services and specific recommendations 
where results in a given area can be 
accomplished in a shorter period oi 

*^'*Cmitracta for preliminary atudiea 
have been signed with McDonnell Air- 
craft Corp^i Electronic Equipment 
Div., St. Louis; Daniel, Mann, John- 
son and Mendenhall, Los Angeles; 
Space-General Corp*i Angeles; 

and Bolt, Beranek and Newman, Inc., 
Los Angeles. i 

The U.S, Army Medical and Re- 
search Development Command is ex- 
ecutive agent for the study. 


Air Force Picks Martln- 
Marietla, Boeing for 
SRAM Contract Definition 

Air Force Secretary Harold Brown 
has selected the Martin-Marietta Cor- 
poration of Orlando, Fla., and The 
Boeing Company of Seattle, Wash,, 
to proceed with the contract definition 
phase of the Short Range Attack Mis- 
sile (SRAM) program. 

Both firms will be awarded fixed- 
price contracts valued at about $2.76 
•million each. The competing contrac- 
tors will submit further proposals, If 
a decision is made to go forward with 
SRAM, one contractor will be selected 
in late 1966 to continue the program. 

The SRAM will be an air-to-surface 
attack missile with nuclear capability. 
It could be carried by the F-111 air- 
craft and would be adaptable to the 
late model B-62 aircraft. 

Purpose of the contract definition 
phase is to verify the preliminary 
SRAM design and engineering and to 
set firm contract and management 
planning. 

The SRAM program is managed by 
the Aeronautical Systems Division of 
tho Air Force Systems Command at 
Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 


Navy Office of Material 
Publishes New Guides 

The U.S. Navy’s Office of Material 
has announced the names of two new 
publications which are available to 
business and industry representatives, 
Titles of tho new booklets m’c. 
"Survov of Procurement Statistics' 
NAVMAT P-4200 of June 1966 and 
"Selling to Navy Prime Contractors 
NAVMAT P-1080 of October 1966. 

Survey of Procurement Statistics 
provides selected statistics on Navy 
procurement as a reference in plan- 
ning future policies. Requests for 
copies of this publication should be 
addressed to the Chief of Navy Mate- 
rial (MAT 216), Washington, D.C, 
Soiling to Navy Prime Contrac- 
tors is a Bummai'y of Navy subcon- 
tracting programs, plus a directory 
of firms listed by state and general 
category of defense items produced 
with name and address of corporate 
oificial to be contacted for mforma- 
tion of subcontract opportunities. It 
is available from Superintendent of 
Documents, Governnjent Piptmg Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402. 
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New CWJE Works Listing 

(X^ontinned from Page IfO 

Ncime Illver. iMP) Ffilla IloBcrvoir. $1H.- 

JMew Pern. (HFC) Hurriciuio tldiil bnn’ior» 
Silt, 401). ooo. 

Oeracoke Isluiul. {HFC & BE) Bench stabil- 
ization & liurrieanG protection. $1,636,01)0. 
NORTH DAKOTA , 

Jnmen Rlv'er. (MP) Pipestem Reservoir. $3,- 
083.600. 

OHIO 

AsliUbiiliv Harbor. (N) DeepenbiK harbor 
basin, $t,K40,000. ^ ^ , 

Lor 4 iln Harbor. (N) Change In local coopera- 
lion requirementa. $1,600,000. 

Rocky River Harbor. iN) Clianncl deepening 
& widen lag. $236,000. 

West Harbor. iN) Breakwater & access 
channels. $.544,000. 

Chagrin River. (EC) Breakwaters, channel 
Iniprovemonts & levees. $2,200,000, 

Hocking River Basin. (FC) Channel im- 
provements at Athens, $4,620,000, 
OKLAHOMA 

Crutcho Creek. (FC) Cliannel lm|)rovcmenlH. 
^LSOI.OOQ, 

Shidler Dam & Reservoir. (MP) $6,160,000. 
ORECON 

Chetco River. (N) Jetty extension, turning 
bnaln, access channel & deopening. $1,308,000. 

Port Oi'/ord. (N) Breakwater extension. 
5606.000. 

Tlllamcok Bay and Bar. (N) Rubble mound 
jetty. $0,000,000. , ^ 

Grnacle Rondc. (MP) Lower Gramlo Uonde 
Anil Cathei’lne Creek Rcsorvotrs. $20,440,000, 
John Day Lock and Dam. (FC) Acnutsltlon 
cf Inn (la for a national waterfowl refuge. 
$700,000. , ^ 

Willow Crook, (MP) IlepiJnor Reservoir. $6,* 
080, €00, 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Chur tiers Creek. (FC) Channel improvc- 
moTita. $12,207,000. 

Sandy Lick Creek at Du Bola. (FC) Chan- 
nel imprevemenU. $1,664,000. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Cllir Walk. (BE) Protective Htructures. $340,- 
OOO. 

Providenco River and Harbor, (N) Channel 
cteeponing & widening, $13,000,000. 

Westerly. (HFC) Beneb stabilization and 
(likes. $8,287,000, 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Hunting Island Beach. (BE) Groin and 
bench replenishment. $310,000. 

TEXAS 

Chocolate Bayou, (N) Channel & salt water 
barrier. $1,254,000. 

lIoUHton Ship Channel (Green Bayou). (N) 
Deep draft channel & shallow draft exten- 
sion. $470,000. 

Trinity River, (MP) Comprehensive develop- 
ment of Trinity River Basin for navigation, 
ftoad control & other purposes, $83,000,000 
(authorization limitation). 

IhiiVnlo Bnyou (White Oak Bayou), (FC) 
Clmnnel improvements. $1,800,000. 

El Paso, (FC) Detention Dams, diversion 
dike and channels, $12,493,000. 

High) ami Bayou. (FC) Channel Improve- 
mciiU. $3,600,000. 

Snndei’fl, Big Pine & Collier Creek. (FC) 
Hpud reiacjitlon at Pat Mayse Reservoir, $810,- 
000 . 

Taylors Bayou. (FC) Channel improvoments. 
$6,004,000, 

VlRGlN I A 

Newport Nows Channel, (N) Anchorage 
iiroaa, $7,006,000. 

Newport Newa-Norfolk Harbor, (N) Deep- 
en hig channel and anchorage areas., $26,600,- 
OOO, 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Cheat Rivor. (MP) Rowlesburg Reservoir. 
$133,548,000. 

OTHER ATIIORIZATIONS 
Whitney Dam, Tex. (FC) Roplacemont of 
rondB. $130,000. 

Bel River, Calif. (FC) Reimbursement for 
protective works. $3,000,000. 

Calumet Harbor and Railroad, Illinois and 
Indiana. (N) Protection for rallrond bridges, 
$860,000. 

navigation surveys 

Sjih PranclBco County, Calif, (beach erosion). 
Iniraconatal Waterway from the Cnloosa- 
hatch CO River to the Withlacoocheo River, 
Fin. 

Indian River County, Pla. (bench erosion). 
Calumet River, III. 

Lake Dauterlve & Chareloii Floodgate, La. 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, La, 
jonesport Harbor, Maine. 

Blue Kill, Harboiy Maine. 

{Continued 07t Page ^5) 



The first operational training mis- 
sions of the Itoadrnnner target mis- 
siles were flown recently nt McGregor 
Range, N. M., in support of training 
Hawk missile crews. The Road runner 
was developed and produced for 
the U.S. Army hy the Columbus Divi- 
sion of North American Aviation, Inc. 

. . . Reeves- Ho fTm an Division, Dy- 
namics Corporation of America, re- 
ceived a commendation for its quality 
control on the Bullpiip missile pro- 
gram . , . The Liiig-Temco-Voiiglit, 
Inc., ‘^Gray Eagle” trophy, given to 
the Naval aviator who has held his 
aviator designation longer than any 
other, was given to Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Richard C. Man gr urn, Assistant 
Commandant of the U.S. Marine 
Corps. General Mangrum became the 
14th recipient of the honor and the 
first Mai'ine to win it, 

A working scale model of The Boe- 
ing Company’s Vertol Division tilt- 
float helicopter was displayed for the 
first time at the Sixth Annual Rescue 
Symposium held in Atlantic City. The 
design concept is the result of the 
Vertol Division design feasibility 
study under contract to the U.S, Navy 
Bureau of Naval Weapons , , . A 
NATO briefing team, comprised of 
nine military oftlcers representing 
eight NATO countries, toured the Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft Corporation plant in 
St. Louis, 

At a brief “roll-out” ceremony at 
its Von Karman Center, Aerojet- Gen- 
eral Corporation turned over its first 
battle ready “underwater missile,” the 
Mark 46 Torpedo, to the U.S. Navy 
. . . The U.S. Air Force Air Rescue 
Service accepted the first new combat- 
equipped HH-3C long range recovery 
helicopter from Sikorsky Aircraft. In 
jungle camouflage paint, the helicop- 
ter demonstrated rescue techniques 
developed especially for combat crew 
recovery operations. 

Northrop Corporation delivered the 
last two of a squadron of 12 F-5 
fighters scheduled for Vietnam duty 
to Williams AFB, Ariz. . , , Aerospace 
Industries Association has completed 
its 1966 edition df the Directory of 
Foreign Helicopter Operators , . , 
Rocketdyne dealt with a total of 6,607 
small business firms during PY 196B — 
92 more than the previous fiscal year. 
Of the more than S,600 companies 
with which the North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., division did business, 77.7 
per cent were small business firms . . , 
Martin Company has completed the 
manufactui'e of the first "boilerplate” 
test model of the Air Force’s newest 
spacecraft^the PRIME SV-6D lifting 
body , . . Air Force has accepted tho 
AN/TRC-87 Communications System 
from Motorola, Inc* 


The Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D.C., awarded first-time 
contracts to 36 small business firms 
between May and August of this year. 
One of the awards went to the year- 
and-a-half old firm of Space and Tac- 
tical Systems Corporntlon in Burling- 
ton, Mass. The contract was awarded 
after a larger firm failed to perform 
satisfactorily under a larger contract 
for an item to serve the same func- 
tion . . . The U.S. Army Engineer 
District, Kansas City, negotiated con- 
tracts with five small business firms 
for mosquito control spraying in parts 
of 11 Missouri counties, which were 
included in a major disaster area 
as a result of flooding. The District's 
Mobile office awarded 34 contracts 
during FY 1964 and FY 1966 to small 
business firms for development of 
recreational areas at three reservoir 
projects — Lake Seminole at Jim 
Woodruff Lock and Dam, Chattahoo- 
chee, Fla.; Lake Sidney Lanier at 
Buford Dam, Buford, Ga,; and Al- 
latoona Reservoir Recreational Area 
near Cartersville, Ga. 

Gene K. Beare, President of Syl- 
vaiiia Electric Products, Inc., has been 
elected President of the National 
Electric Mniuifactiircra Association 
. , . Ryan Aeronautical Company has 
begun design and production of a new 
supersonic Firebee for the Navy . . , 
Ofilcers of the Spanish Anned Forces 
were recent visitors at Northrop Cor- 
poration's Norair Division. A high 
point in tlie visit was taking a tour of 
the F-6 assembly line. The visit was 
part of a nation-wide tour of mili- 
tary installations and industry facili- 
tios sponsored by the Air Force's 
Strategic Air Command, 

Vitro Laboratories is working on 
what it believes to be the first “user 
need” study ever made in the field 
of oceanographic literature for the 
Naval Oceanographic Office , . , Ray- 
theon Company's Submarine Signal 
Division recently delivered to the 
Navy the first of 10 AN/BQQ-1 inte- 
grated sonar systems that will bo de- 
livered over the next year ... A 
shnrpshooting USAP F-104 Star- 
fighter pilot fi'om the 319 th Fighter 
Interceptor Squadron won the Lock- 
heed-Cnlifornia Company “Top Gun” 
Award in William Tell 1965, the Air 
Force Worldwide Weapons Meet ... 
Bendix Corporation's Mishawaka Divi- 
sion ascribes its winning of a three- 
year contract of the Tales from the 
Navy through cost reductions effected 
by Its Zero Defects program . . , 
A new Pillow Tank production fa- 
cility will be established at the 
Aidzona Division by Goodyear Aero- 
space Corporation due to the accept- 
ance of tlie collapsible containers by 
the military forces. 
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The Navy Resale Program 

iCo7itmuc(i from. Page 

precepts of customer demand and 

quality and price of merchandise. 

Retail prices of MSTS exchange 
merchandise are controlled by a profit 
limitation. The overall net profit goal 
for each exchange is approximately 
10%, and at no time is it to exceed 
12% or be less than 8%. These profits 
are used exclusively to provide neces- 
sary welfare and recreation activities 
for personnel embarked on MSTS 
vessels. 

Coinitiissary Stores. 

Commissary stores are tlie second 
largest program, in terms of an- 
nual sales, of the Navy Resale Sys- 
tem. As the name implies, commis- 
sary stores are essentially food 
stores selling groceries, meat and 
produce both in continental United 
States and overseas. 

Current regulations authorize the 
stocking of 1,860 line items, includ- 
ing 150 line items reserved for vendor 
prepackaged meat. Emphasis is placed 
on providing a reasonable selection 
of standard food products and a lim- 
ited range of household items, prin- 
cipally in detergent and bulk paper 
goods items. 

Navy commissary stores may not 
stock items for the benefit of a few 
individuals, or gourmet type items. 
They may stock only those items and 
selections for which there is a sub- 
stantial and recurring demand, 

Procurement of required stock for 
commissary stores is usually made 
from commercial sources on Defense 
Supply Agency Brand Name Siipply 
Bulletins and on contracts negotiated 
by Regional Headquarters, Defense 
Personnel Support Center. Some sub- 
sistence items having a resale demand 
may be transferred from local supply 
departments. If products desired are 
not on contract or bulletin, or if the 
same or lower price is offered in the 
local trade area, local procurement is 
made, but cannot exceed $2,600 per 
order. Local purchase, after reason- 
able competition from qualified sup- 
pliers in local trade area, is usually 
made for such products as dairy 
items, meat, produce, bread, rolls, ice 
cream and similar items, 

Resale Item Selection Boards are 
not used in the Navy. However, some 
stores may have informal merchandise 
councils of key personnel to assist 
and advise the officer in charge in 
selecting new items. Patron *'Want 
Slips^' are used extensively to keep 
abreast of the Navy family's desires 
for items not presently cainded in 
the store. 

Vendor representatives calling on 
stores shouM make advance appoint- 
ments and avoid lengthy presenta- 
tions. Descriptive literature or dummy 
samples of container or package are 
desirable for visual presentation, 
While samples are not prohibited, they 
are not encouraged. Preferred policy 
is to obtain introductory voluntary 
price reductions in lieu of sample 
merchandise for patrons. Information 
desired on the product includes; 


• What's new about the item ? Any 
spe'eial features or advantages to 
similar items now available? 

o Nationally advertised or local 
p ro m 0 1 i o n cam pa ign s ? 

« Guaranteed sales aspect, if item 
is of seasonal nature? 

o Minimum order and delivery 
time ? 

® Sales response at other service 
commissaries or commercial stores 
where introduced? 

Ship's Stores Afloat. 

Ship's stores afloat — as we see 
them today on 675 ships— range from 
tugboat to the guided missile cruiser 
and destroyer and a nuclear-powered 
super aircraft carrier. All procure- 
ment and inventories for Ship's stores 
afloat are financed by appropriated 
funds held in a revolving account 
called the Navy Stock Fund. 

The scope of the retail management 
job and the time and attention devoted 
to merchandising varies as mucli as 
the size and complexity of operations 
in individual ships. On larger ships, 
where the Supply Officer has several 
officer assistants, one officer is usual- 
ly designated as the Ship's Store Offi- 
cer, or Sales Officer, ancf has primary 
duty in the management and opera- 
tion of retail stores and service activ- 
ities, i.e., ice cream fountains, vend- 
ing machines, dry cleaning plants, 
laundries, barber shops, cobbler shops 
and tailor shops. 

On board smaller ships, however, 
the Supply Officer does not have an 
officer assistant and frequently only 
a very limited number of experienced 
senior petty officers are assigned to 
the resale function. 

To assist commands in stocking the 
authorized items, the Navy Ship’s 
Store Office sponsors several publi- 
cations. One is the contract bulletins 
issued by Navy Purchasing Offices, 
New York and London, and Naval 
Supply Centers, Oakland, Calif,, and 
Pearl Harbor. The bulletins list the 
most popular items for which recur- 
ving demand is experienced, 

The second publication is the Ship's 
Store Afloat Catalog, which is pub- 
lished by the NaVy Sliip's Store Of- 
fice, The same buyers who explore 
tie market for Navy exchanges se- 
ll ct and list in this catalog the best 
buys for the categories of authorized 
items not covered by the area con- 
tract bulletins. It ia not the intent of 
the Navy Ship's Store Office to limit 
procurement to items in either of 
these two publications. However, con- 
sidering the limitations of space and 
the inability of the average afloat re- 
sale personnel to judge the quality of 
material offered by vaxdous salesmen, 
ships are advised to limit procurement 
to these publications insofar as prac- 
tical. 

The Navy Ship's Store Office also 
publishes a thiref procurement guide, 
a Ship's Store Afloat Requisitioning, 
Load List and Shopping Guide, Part 
“A" of this publication contains a 
list of the 10 most popular items 


which are maintained on all quui'tevly 
contracts and in fleet issue ships 
around the world. This permits max- 
imum service and maximum satisfac- 
tion to the greatest per cent of ship’s 
company with the fewqst items possi- 
ible. 

Part of this publication con- 
tains a list of low issue, low cost 

and low bulk items which are of a 
necessity or semi-necessity nature. 
These are the type items that each 
ship will be expected to carry to last 
the duration of a deployment. 

Part of the publication con- 

tains items of a semi-luxury nature; 
for example, radios, watches, cameras, 
etc. These are higher urice items that 
are available from the Ship’s Store 
Afloat Catalog and may be procured 
on a special order basis. 

Systems Policies. 

The Navy Resale System has some 
broad policies or philosophic guide- 
lines. Here are a few; 

• Service to the customer is pri- 
mary — profit is secondary. 

• In negotiating with vendors, the 
policy is to require all veiulora 
to sell to activities at the lowest 
price at which they are selling 
to any of their customers. 

® The policy of nationally known 
brand name products is promot- 
ed because this is a world-wide 
operation. However, regional prod- 
ucts may be procured locally as 
required. 

• The pricing policy is standard 
world- wide. The sailor pays the 
same price for an item whether 
ho is stationed in Bangkok, Thai- 
land, or Rota, Spain. 

• It obtains and utilizes the most 
modern business techniques. 

The Future. 

The Navy Resale System has grown 
from a rather small and simple be- 
ginning to encompass a complex 
world-wide business that still contin- 
ues to grow. In light of this expan- 
sion, the Navy Ship's Store Office will 
continue to develop new horizons to 
further improve on all four programs. 
Some of the most significant areas 
are; 

• Improvement of facilities. 

• Recruitment and training of per- 
sonnel. 

• Better management techniques. 

• Increased use of ADP (Auto- 
matic Data Processing) equip- 
ment. 

The System will continue to provide 
the American sailor with convenient 
and reliable places to fulfill his re- 
quirement. It will try to help raise 
his standard of living as much as pos- 
sible by making available to him 
quality merchandise at the lowest 
possible cost, "^bis, plus the recrea- 
tion facilities ] vided from profits, 
contributes to mo ale, improvement 
and retention of trained and qualified 
personnel to assure the sea power re- 
quired in today’s, ; nd maybe tomor- 
row's, world. 
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Procuramont Career Program 

{Confdnucd from Page 19) 
which should be filled only by civil- 
ian personnel. This identification 
should provide procurement person- 
nel a clearer picture of their career 
progression potential and, in certain 
instances, a greater motivation for 
mobility throughout the procurement 
field or between activities. 

An executive agent will be select- 
ed for those phases of the civilian 
program which should be automated. 
Automation should be applied to the 
maximum extent possible. This will 
provide a central inventory and re- 
ferral system for all civilian procure- 
ment personnel. 

Each Military Department, the De- 
fense Supply Afjency and other agen- 
cies must periodically evaluate and in- 
spect the operation of the career man- 
agement program within its jurisdic- 
tion and make an annual report to the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Man- 
power), who will coordinate with the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (In- 
stallations and Logistics). 

Greater Opportunities Provided. 

The procurement career program, 
then, is designed to improve procure- 
ment management and to assure that 
only experienced and capable civilians 
and/or military are assigned to the 
top key procurement management jobs 
within the Defense Department. This 
is to bo accomplished by the estab- 
lishment of procedures or techniques 
that will encourage more mobility for 
the civilian force and require more 
extensive procurement experience for 
military ofllcers assigned to the top 
billets. The program seeks to provide 
greater advanced educational and 
training opportunities; improved per- 
sonnel selection and assignment pro- 
cedures; broad base of understanding 
by assignment in "related functional 
experience;" identification of key posi- 
tions which will be only military and 
which will be only civilians; auto- 
mation of the system to the maximum 
practical extent; and continuous moni- 
toring and evaluation of the system 
by both the Military Department in- 
volved and by the Ofllce of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 


Procurement Clinic 
Set for Salt Lake City 

Procurement specialists from the 
Military Departments, the Defense 
Supply Agency and the Department 
of Commerce will be on hand to assist 
business and scientific firms interested 
in doing business with the Depart- 
ment of Defense during a procure- 
ment clinic to be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, Jan. 14. 

For further information on the 
clinic, which is being sponsored by 
the Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce, contact General Max Rich, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, S.alt Lake City 
Chamber of Commerce, P.0, Box 829, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84110. 


Two-Step Formal Advertising 
(Continued from Page ,?) 

not be evident from the technical pro- 
posals. Here is where we enjoy a most 
unique advantage from this form of 
formal advertising; we can clarify 
the technical proposals with the bid- 
ders and subsequently accrue the ad- 
vantages of formal advertising with 
regard to price. 

In addition to defining specifica- 
tions, the Government- industry dia- 
logue is used to bring marginal pro- 
posals up to an acceptable status. The 
contracting oflficer will make every 
reasonable effort to obtain clarifica- 
tion or additional information if he 
believes that he can bring a proposal 
action on the part of the contracting 
up to par. This is not a magnanimous 
officer. His objective is to increase 
competition. 

The Government should only have 
to "do the two-step" once for a given 
requirement. As. the specification is 
defined in step one, the technical/con- 
tracting team develops a sulficiently 
descriptive and not unduly restrictive 
statement of the Government's re- 
quirement, including an adequate tech- 
nical data package, so that subsequent 
procurements may be made by conven- 
tional formal advertising. This is im- 
portant because two-step takes a little 
longer. 

As much as the Government would 
like to see all bidders remain in the 
running with acceptable technical pro- 
posals, some drop out. Unsuccessful 
bidders are notified and told, in gen- 
eral terms, why their proposals were 
unacceptable, e,g., that rejection was 
based on failure to furnish sufficient 
information or on an unacceptable en- 
gineering approach. 

Now, in step two, the Govorninent 
is ready to buy, All of the conditions 
that need to b(3 present for the use of 
formal advertising prevail, including 
adequate specifications. Only success- 
ful step one bidders are invited to put 
a price tag on their proposals in stop 
two and the Invitation For Bid states 
tliat these must be the same proposals 
that were accepted by the Government 
in step one. 

Attention, prospective subcontrac- 
tors! A list of tlie firms who have 
l)een invited to bid in step two is pub- 
lished in the Commerce Bimnean Daily 
for your benefit. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for you to take the initiative. 
Can you help step two bidders to pro- 
duce what tJncle Sam iieeds? 

As in conventional formal advertis- 
ing situations, the award in step two 
will be made to the responsive and 
responsible bidder who offers the most 
advantageous buy to the Government, 
price and other factors considered. 

Here is a list of some of the items 
that the Navy has purchased via two- 
step formal advertising. 

• External power monitors, 

• Hydraulic test stands. 

• Telegraph signal analyzers. 

• Machine tools. 


• Submarine batteries. 

• Propulsion equipment. 

• Various electronics material in- 
cluding radar, sonar and radio equip- 
ment, 

A special training course in two- 
step formal advertising is being devel- 
oped in the Department of Defense, 
and procurements proijosed for nego- 
tiation are being monitored for pos- 
sible channeling to the two-step 
method. There is no doubt that two- 
step will be with us for n long time — 
as long as we have complex buys 
with indefinite specifications; as long 
as there is a need for some discussion 
of the technical aspects of our pro- 
curements while assuring the full 
benefits of the formal advertising ap- 
proach. 

Two-step formal advertising is but 
one of the many flexible purchasing 
techniques the Navy employs in the 
market place in order to effectively 
match the method of procurement 
with the nature of the requirement. 
The result is that more and better 
equipment is made available to sup- 
port Navy ships and aircraft respond- 
ing to the many and varied challenges 
that they face throughout the world. 


Nbw Civil Work> Listing 

{Continued from Page ^3) 

PoDDaucsKct Day, M»aH. 

Mivrquotte County, Mleh, 

Oil If port Ilnrhor. MIbh. 

Great & liittk Uay» anJ ti'jlmtm'lcs. N.H. 
NInK-nrn KIvei*, N.Y, 

Utckinaoii Ihiyou, Tex. 

Mnnclieatcr Harbor , W«»h. 

Lake MichlKaii ShoreHne, Mllwtuikeo Covin ty, 
Wift. fbeacli croHion). 

Orent Lakes & SL. Lnwi'ciico Seaway; De- 
le In e invQslifratiou slviUy. 

Ghcfliipcako Day Stvicly, 

FLOOD CONTROL SURVEYS 
All atreiima flowius into the souiuIb of North 
Gnrollua bet won Capu Lookout ami the Vir- 
winta Ihio oxcepl those poitioiia o/ tlio Neuso. 
Pamlico and Uoiinoko Ulvera ahovc llic ;u* 
tirhio rcachos. 

All Htreams which drain directly iuta the 
Pacinc Ocean from San Mateo County, Calif. 

Hl(jf Mtaoi’al Crook, Tex., particularly con- 
struction of a histhwny bridge. 

Coaals of Wunhlriglon. Orogon and Cnlifor- 
nEti to (Ictormlno advianbility of protection 
work ngainHt storm & thial xvuvoa. 

Wiitevalieds of alrcamH In; Cnllfomln which 
drain directly Into the Pacific and of atreams. 
washcH. lakoH and tributaries, whkh drain 
arena in the eaHtani pari of Callforatn j the 
PacHio Northwest which drain directly into the 
Pncldic along the coast of WnahinKton & Ore- 
gon ; ths Western United States which drain 
areas of the gi'cnt basin region of Oregon. 
Ciillfornla, Nevada, Utiib, Idaho and Wyo« 
mlng! the North and South Atlantic Roglona. 

Grand (Neoslia) River, Oklahoma and Kan- 
ana (Inclitdins navigation). 

Arkansas River & trlbutarfea at and above 
Tulan, Ok la. 

HatcIUc River & trlbiitarleH, Tennessee and 
MisBiBaippi. 

MtSiBiBsIppi River, north of Dubuiuo. Iowa. 
Kfincohe-Kailim area, Oahu, Hawaii. 
Terrebonne Parish, La,, {water Bnpply), 
Southenfloin Michigan study, 

Uio Grande and tributaries, 

Colorado lUvor and ti-lhutnrioH above and 
below Lees Ferry. Aria;, 

Royer River, Iowa, 

Keokuk. Iowa. 

Black Hawk Creek, Iowa. 

Mount Vornon. 3nd. 

Orange Lake Paslni Fla. 

Miiyflold Creek, Ky. 

Spoon River, III. 

VercligrlB River, Knn. 

Sandorson, Tex. 

Abbeville, S.C. 

New York State Study. 

San Francisco Bay Study, 
irondequoit Creek, N.Y. and trlbnUvles in-* 
eluding Allens Creek, N.Y. 
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DEFENSE PROCUREMENT 


Contracts of $1,000,000 and over 
awarded during month of Novem- 
ber 1965: 


DEFENSE SUPPLY AGENCY 

2 — Oscar Mayer & Co,, MadlBon, Wia. $1.- 
044,065. 1,212,662 iwundB of cunnecl Hiked 
bncoii, Madison, Defenso Personnel Suim 
port Center, Philadelphia. 

—C, M. London Co., New York City. $1,- 
420,678. 860,000 yards of wind vosktant 
nylon cloth. Greenville, S.C. and Brad- 
ford, R.I, Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia. 

— Brooks & Perkins, Detroit, Mich. $1,801.- 
828. 6,623 aircraft cai'Ko palleU, Cadillac, 
Mich. Defense General Supply Center, 
Richmond, Va. 

3 — Elcctro-Plaslic Fabrics, Inc., Pulaski. Vii. 

$1,960,000. 325,160 coaled nylon twill 

ponchos, Pulaski, Defenao Personnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia, 

—Monsanto Co., St. Louis. $1,334,400. 240,- 
000 gallons of herbicide. St. Louin. De- 
fense General Supply Center, Richmond, 
Va. 

— Marshall Produce Co,, Marshall, Minn. 
$2,213,070. 1,836,370 pounds of dried okkb, 
Marshall. Defense Personnel Support Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia, 

9— Kaiser Steel Corp., Oakland, Calif, $1,- 
699,466. 1,646,022 steel fence posts. Fon- 
tana, Calif, Dofenfio Construction Supply 
Center, Columbus, Ohio. 

—Oscar Mayer Co., Madkon, WIs, $1,441,- 
776. 1,030,684 2 9 -ounce caim of ham 

chunks. Madison. Defenso Peraonnel Sup- 
port Center, Philadelphia. 

—The Defense Personnel Support Center, 
Philadelphia, Is IsRvdng these contracts for 
tropical combat boots: Safety First Shoo 
Co., Nashville. Tcnn. $2,708,732. 278,812 
pairs. Huntsville, Ala. ; Hl-Pnls Footwear, 
Waynesvllle, N.C. $1,116,060. 104,000 

pairs. Darien, Gn. ; Bala Shoo Co., Bel- 
camp, Md. $3,020,053, 308,876 pairs. 

Beicnmp. 

10 — The Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va, has awarded the following con- 
tnicta for gasoline and fuel oil; Gulf 
01! Corp,, Houston, Tex. $3,080,018 
Amerlcon Oil Co., Chicago. $2,688,617, 
Socony Mobil Oil Co., New York City, 
$2,846,900. 

12 — Preatex, Inc., New York City, $1,5.81,329, 

1.628.000 yards of cotton duck cloth. 
Guero, Tex.: Dalton, Gn. ; Memphin, 
Tenn. ; and Louisville, Ky, Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Philadelphia. 

— Mt. Vernon Mills, Inc., Baltimore. $2,- 
102,630. 3,000,000 yards of cotton duck 
doth. Memphis, Tenn, ; TallaHsce, Ala. ; 
and Concord, N.C. Defonae Pei'Honncl Sup- 
port Center, Phlladciphin. 

16 — Sierra Engineering Co,, Sierra Mad re, 
CallL $1,607,106, 18,428 helmets for com- 
bat vehicle crews. Slerrn Madro. Defonne 
Personnel Support Center, Philadelphln. 

17 — John Ownbey Co., Knoxville, Tenn. $1,- 
226,996. 182,440 nylon-cotton sateen Bold 
coats with hoods. Knoxville. Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Fhiladolphlu. 

— Alpha Industries, Knoxville, Tenn. $2,- 
702,132. 464,100 nyon-coUon sateen field 
coats with hoods, Knoxville. Defense Per- 
sonnel Support Center, Phlladelphiii. 

19 — Tho Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va. has awarded tho following con- 
tractH for avaltion fuel i Texas City Re- 
fining Inc., Texas City, Tex. $3,006,248 

23.620.000 gnis. : Philips Petroleum Co,, 
Bartlesville, Okla, $3,027,626, 22,902,000 
gak and 98,000 fnls (Grade 80/87) ; Tide- 
water Oil Co., Los Angelos. $2,660,717. 

17.640.000 gals. I American Oil Co., Chi- 
cago, $2,406,707. 17,310,000 gals.; Union 
OH (}o. of Calif., Los Angeles, $1,436,860. 


9.702.000 gnk. ! Shamrock Oil & Gas 

Corp., Amarillo, Tex. $1,113,102. 8,662,000 
grals. ; Socony Mobil OU Co., New York 
City. $1,116.«64. 13,440,000 (JIM jet 

fuel) : Richfield OH Corp,, Los Angeles. 
$8,088,319. 64,600,000 gals. ;Secoity Mabll 
Oil Co., Now York City. $7,409,061. 

66.066.600 gala, and 2,744,000 gals. I grade 
80/87) ; Standard Oil Co,, Louisville, Ky, 
$0,620,269. 50.000,000 gals.; Cities Service 
Oil Co., New York City. $5,772,121. 68,- 
447.080 gals. : Humble Oil & Henning Co., 
Houston, Tex. $6,207,660. 37.119,000 ga k. ; 
Sinclair Refining Co., New York City. 
$6,207,136. 39,700,000 gak. ? Standard Oil 
Co., of CallL, San Francisco, $5,186,821 

36.870.000 gals and 156,000 gak (Grade 
80/87); Tidewater Oil Co., New York 
City. $4,649,143, 34,200,000 gala. ; Contin- 
ental OH Co,, Houston, Tex. $8,669,023. 
28,086,800 gak. 

— S. I. Handling Systems, Inc., Easton. Pa. 
$1,739,434. Manufacture & Installation of 
ji mechanized materlnk handling system at 
the Defense Depot, Ogden, Utah, Defonao 
Depot, Ogden. 

— Marathon Oil Co,, New York City. $1,- 
096,750. 270,000 barrels of diesel fuel oil. 
Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexandria, 
Va. 

23 — Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y, $1,- 
008,204. 16,880 rolls of aerial photogi'aphlc 
Aim. Rochester. Defense General Supply 
Center, Richmond, Va. 

24 — Tho Defense Fuel Supply Center, Alexan- 
dria, Va., has issued the following con- 
tracts for petroleum Standard Oil Co. 
of Calif,, San Francisco. $6,218,680. 1,- 

936.000 barrels; Richfield Oil Corp*, I4OH 

Angeles. $3,621,010, 1,330,000 barrels; So- 
cony Mobil OH Co., Inc., New York City. 
$2,538,046. 812,000 barrels; Union Oil (^o, 
of Calif., Los Angeles. $1,824,702. 328.000 
bands: Shell Oil Co., New York City. 
$1,098,860. 360.000 barrels ; Texaco Inc,, 
Now York City. $1,781,760. 438,000 

baiTels. 

20 — The following contracts for petroleum 
products have boon awarded by the Do- 
renso Fuel Supply Center, Aloxandrln, 
Ya.t Gulf Oil Corp,, Houston, Tex. $6.- 
168,606. 22,828,000 gallons of fuel oil, 
diesel and kerosene and 20,460,000 gal- 
lons of motor gasoline i Atlantic Refining 
Co„ Phtladolphta, $1,103,778. 930,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil and 8,706,000 gallons of 
motor gnsollno. 

—The following contracts foi' JP-4 Jot fuel 
have been awarded by the Defense Fuel 
Supply Center, Alexandria, Va. ; Socony 
Mobile OH Co., Now York City. $1,809,606. 

22.680.000 gals. ; Atlantic Refining Co., 
Pbllndclplitn. $2,069,700, 28,000,000 gals.; 
Sun on Co., Philadelphia. $1,602,488. 16- 

537.600 gals. ; Signal OH Co., Houston, 
Tex. $1,298,808. 16,120,000 gak. 

)— Delta Petroleum Co., Now Orloana. $!,- 
006,194. 6,843,249 gallons of aircraft lubrl- 
cntlng oil. Defense Fuel Supply Agency, 
Alexandria, Va, 

— Refiners Marketing Co,, Los Angeles, $1,- 
168,364. 2,430,240 gallons of aircraft lubri- 
cating oil, Dofonso Fuel Supply Center, 
Alexandria, Va. 

— Monsanto Co., St, Lonls, $1,384,400. 240,- 
000 gallons of herbicide. Defense Genera] 
Sui)ply Center, Richmond, Va. 


ARMY 

1 — Air Logistics Corp*, Pasadena. Onllf. $1,- 
201,164. Air transportable fiioUng systems, 
Pasadena. Army Mobility Equipment Cen- 
ter, St. Louis, 

— Zeller Corp,, Deflnnce, Ohio, $3,224,312. 
20nim projectilos. Defiance. Frank ford 
Arsenal, Phil ado) pb la. 

-^REDM Corp,. Wayne, N.J. $8,079,016, 
Wayne. Ammunition Procuremont & Sup- 
ply Agency, Joliet, III. 


— Biilova Watch Co., Prcvldeiice, R.I. $3,- 
100,100, Ordnance items. Providence. Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, III. 

- Skagit Corp., Sedro Woolley, Wash. $3,- 
144,82(1. Cartridge cases. Sedro Woolley. 
Sun Francisco ProeiiremenL Dist,, Oak- 
land, Calif. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mass, $1,083,- 
401. Oi'dnance Items. Bristol, Tenn, Am- 
munition Procurement A Supply Agency, 
Joliot. III. 

— Hupp Corp., Canton, Ohio, $2,152,307. 
Fuel engine assomblles for 21/, and 5-tcin 
trucks. Canton. Army Tank Automotive 
Center, Warren, Mich. 

--Norris Thermndor Corp., Los Angeles, 
$2,177,760 and $2,176,146. I06mm env- 
tridge cases. Vernon, Gnlif. Los Angclea 
IM'ocurement Diat., Pasadena, Calif, 

-Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. $4,668,022. 106mm projectiles with 
Hn aissombites. Now Bedford, Maes, Am- 
munition Procurement & Supply Agency, 
Joliet, 111. 

•“Temeo, luc., Nashville, Tenn. $3,812,487. 
106mm projectiles with fin assemblies. 
Nashville. Ammunition Procurement A 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III. 

—LTV Elcctrosystcms, Inc., Groonvllle, Tex. 
$1,213,600. ClasHlfled Electronics equipment 
Grcciivnic. Army Electronics Command, 
Fort Monmouth, N,J, 

— Amron Corp., Waukesha, Wls. $1,637,600. 
Ordnance Items. Waukesha, Prank ford 
Arsenal, Phlladclphlai 

— Union Clnrbldc Gnrp«, Now York City, $1,- 
620,248 and $1,072,207. Butteries for tacU- 
cal radio seta (AN/PUC-26, 8,0, and 10). 
Now York City. Electronics Command, 
Phlladolphla. 

2— PhHco Corp., Philadelphia, $1,061,000. 
ICicctronic oq\!ipmont. Philadelphia. Army 
Electronics Command, Fort Monmouth, 
N.J. 

— OHn Mnthicson Chemical Corp., E. Alton, 
111. $1,197,000, 7.02mm ball ami cartridge 
tracers, E, Alton. Frankford Arsenal, 
Philadelphia, 

3— ’General Dynamics Corp., Pomona, Calif. 
$1,884,143. FY 60 RAD elTorls on RED- 
EYE. Pomona. Los Angeles Procurement 
Dkt., Pasadona, Calif. 

— Honey woHi Inc«, Tampa, Fla, $3,009,000. 
Classified electronic equipment. Tammi. 
Army Electronics Command, Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J, 

4— R, R. Dailey, Detroit. $1,843,067, Work 
on nrookvillo UcHorvolr Project. Brook- 
vlllo, Ind. Detroit. Engineer Dkt., Louls- 
viilo, Ky. 

— AKWA-Dovrnoy Construction Co,, Mll- 
waukco, Wla, $1,399,600, Furnkh and In- 
stall instrumentation and communicntioii 
cables for launch complex 89, Phase II, i^l 
tho Kennedy Space CeiUor, Merritt Islaiid, 
Flu. Engineer Dkt., Morrltt Island, Fla. 

— Albion Malleable Iron Co., Albion, MicEi. 
$1,383,309, Components for 2.76-lnch 
rockets, Albion. Ammunition Procuremont 
A Supply Agency, JoHot, HI. 

— Chamberlain Corp., Waterloo, Inwa. $2,- 
852.720. 2,76-Inch rocket compononis. 

Waterloo, Ammunition Promu'omeat A 
Supply Agency, Joliet, III, 

— Olln Mathlcflon Chemical Corp,, New 
Haven, Conn, $2,276,034 and 2,846,388. 
Ordnance Items. New Haven. Fraabford 
Arsenal, Phlladolphla, 

6 — Guy H. James Concttruetlen Co*, Oklahomi^ 
City, Okla, $3,981,671. Work on Broken 
Bow Oklji,, Reservoir Projocl. EnKlneor 
Dkt,, Tulsa, (Dkla. 

— Western Contracting Corp., Sioux City, 
Iowa. $1,797,304, Work on Calcasieu River 
and Pass Project, Gamoron, La, Engineer 
Dkt,, New Orleans. 
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H Anieriran ('yroaroiit' MiikerH, Ti'llium 
Mniior, N. Y, $l,nn,<M0. rri'iH'inliit'tlon 
(•valuatldii i»r lor)iiil(>iil itnd tolaiuiopu 
niounla. Bi-unx. N. Y. Fi'anUfurd Arac- 
nul, IMklliuli'lphla. 

H IlnlvorHoii-McLatiKhlin roitKlriiirlnrH, Ht)o> 
Uiirn', Wnali. ? (Uinalriiot kill cif 
u rifiU-liiat lujHtilliU ai llio of Him 

Ki'anckuai. lOuKliicrr DiHlrLal, 

(ii, (kilir. 

Atwnuil Varimm Maclitna Umrkfoi'd, 

III. ami $2,<14ldi<iH. Moiallla 

ht4tH r>H' 24lnim iraiLrldm'a. Uoakford. 
k'ninkfurd Anu'niil, riLlladcliiiiln. 

Hiipromc PioilticlH (!orn.« ClilniKti, 

1611, OnlimiM'o llomH, CIiIchko. l-'riiakfoid 
ArMOiiiil. I’liihulaliihin, 

In FlroNlonu Tiro & Ituhlior (ku, AUicm, Ohio. 
$1,022,1011, rii'ca for 2i/j.tcm tnirka. Ak- 
ron. Army Tank Anloriuillvc ('rnlcT, 

Wnri’ori, Mloh. 

Nari'lit Thcrinailor 0«r|»., Vonioii, ('iillf. 
$I,II17,OOH, lOfnnni Irurar iirnirctllrH. V«r- 
noil. Amiiuinliion Priiruranimil & Huiiply 
Akoiut. JiilItJti HI. 

• laickliocil HliUihtilidlnH' & (Ninatructlun 

Chi., HiinUlo, Waah. $iri,0{i7.O7fi. Work on 
llhiti Ulvor Hvaorvoir I‘r<iji*rl. Monciie, 

Ora. I'hUThirrn' Dial., I'orllnml, Oro, 

- Alroorl Macliluliiff Oorp., Martin, Tonti, 
$l,50H,ar>0. Onliiaium lioina. Union Oily, 
T’onn, AmiTUiiililon Pmuirmuonl & Hn|i- 
Illy Anonoy, Jolhil, 111, 

> AiiHTicnn MnclUilory (hiiniiaity of Tcxaa, 
Fort Wnrlh, Tox. $l,OH«,7HO, Onlnunm 

ilniUH. lAirt Worth, Atnnuiiilllon Froaiirr- 

nutiit A Kujiply AKoncy, JoHul, HI, 

/iill«r (hmi., nrlluiitiu, Ohio, 11,41)6,4611. 
OrUnnncro llcma, l)Qllanci>, Frankford Ar- 
Hoiinl, Hhlladolphlu. 

BoH lldkontor Cm, lliiral, Tox. $0, HUH, 20(1, 
UH"1 holicoiUor iirodnrihm fnclllihni. 
Hnral, Army Aviation CominiunI, HU 
Hmiiii. 

12 WllllamMun Clu,, MiuUmoii, Iml, 11,102,120, 
MotlHlrullona to aircraft onwim* ahiDpliiK 
contalnoi'M. Miullaon. Ktlitowood Arnonal, 
Md. 

• NorrU Thcrmndoi' Corp,, Don ATmalcii, $1,- 
1)KO,007. Ordnanco Ituma. Vornon, CaliU 
Uoa An^tdcH Pvociirrnieiit Dint,, Fnaadonn, 
Calif, 

TUW, Inc,, Urdondo Ilcacii, Calif, 6,r»n0,*- 
()(J0. DchIkiu ilovoloinuonl luul fahrlcatlon 
of Irat vchlulua, and to condncl ii (IlKhl 
idJit pi'oinmin over an InHinimontal raiino, 
Uedondo Hcnch. Army MlmiDo Command, 
Hiintfivlllo, Ala. 

' ]j«hlf(lu Inc.p Kanton, Ha, $ UK;):!, 001. Ord- 
iianco itrmH, I'hmlon. Ammunition Pr<i- 
curcrnmit & Hupply AKoncy, J<dlol, 11). 

• 'Hoelnir ('o,, Morion, Hu. 11,1(1(1,00(1. Modl- 
Ocatlon of CH-47A Imllooidora to an armed 
and nrmoved confli^unalon, Morton, Army 
Avinllun Coinninnd, HU Iiouln, 

ITi Hylvanla DIcctrk ProdiicU, Mountain 
View, Calif, $2,040,000. Ucacarch and de- 
velopment In ukclronli! warfaro. Moun- 
tain Vlow, Army M loot ron Ira Command, 
Fort Mnnmuulh, N. J, 

' K, WcIIn ('u,, Uuanah, Tex. $2,I)1IK,I0(), 
CnnatrucUon of n compoalio meillcal fa- 
cility nt Ciuinon AFH, N.M, KniHricos’ 
Dial,, AHnniuorriiie, N, M. 

Nurria ThciniAdor Carp., Iion AmtolcH, $2,- 
206, h7K. Ordnanro Iteina, Vornon, Calif. 
Ammunition Procui'mnoni & Hupidy Akcti* 
cy. JoHot, HU 

Marllu-MarloUa, Orlarnkn Fla. 14,760,0(1(1. 
Produellon on tiui PoiHhinK iniaHlIo ayn- 
tom for FY ItlOO. Orlando. Army Mlnallo 
Command, Huntavlllo, Ala. 

ItetnliDClon Anna, Inc., IlrldKoport, (hmin 
$1,171,0112, Ordnance IlcmH. llrldKOport. 
Frankford Araonal, PlHIudolphla, 

' Olln Malhkann Chomkal Corp„ K, Alton, 
III. $1,026,464. Oi'dnaiico Itoma. F. Alton. 
Frankford Araonal, Phlhulolidda. 

Id Hyan Aeronanlkal On,, Han DIcko, Oaltf. 
$1,62(1, 000. Fllfthl teatinn of Um XV-6A 
akoraH; Incorporallna: varloua rcaoiuch 
nUKlHkallona \ overhautInK rortaln aircraft 
compunenla imd tralnlnK Kovernment poiv 
Honnoli Fdwarda AFH, Calif, and Han 
Diego, Army Aviation Malorkl Uabora- 
lorloa, Fort Kuatla, Va. 

17 Itaythcen Co., LoxlnKlon, Maaa. lUJHIO.OOt, 
(Hound Hupport ooulpTnont for iho HAWK 
mlaallo ayaiom. wuUham and An<lovnv, 
Ma«», Army MIhhIIo Command, Huntavlllo, 
Aim 


IH I. D. PrcclHlcin ComimncnlK, Corp., Jn- 
malra, N. Y, $1,766,014. Ordnance ilciriH. 
CadtHli*ii, Ain. and ilamnka. Ammiiiiltloii 
Pi-orurcno*nL A Supidy AKcncy, Jollul, III. 
Olln Mathlcflon IBicmlcal Corp*, K. Alton, 
111. $1,0411,047, Oi'daiincjv Uema. D, Alton, 
kklgowood Ai'HcriaL, Md. 

10 Mahou & IlanKcr, HHrh Manon Co., TiO\> 
Ingtoa, Ky. $11,404 .400. Ordnance IkniH, 
Itni'UnKtiin, lowju Ammunition Piocuru' 
lueiit & Hupply Apency, Jollot, HI. 
llai'voy Alutnlnum HaUh, Torrance, Onllf. 
$12,H60,0il8. Aiiinninltlon. Milan, Tonri. 
Ammunition Procuroment & Suiiply Akoh- 
cy, Jollot, 111. 

• Olln Mathloiitm ChontlcAl Corp., New York 
City. Orilnanco Itomn. Charlorttown, Ind. 
Ammunithm Procurrmont & Supply A Ron- 
ey, Joliet. 111. 

(tlunulierlnln (hirp,, Sent n ton. Pa. $2,666,- 
60U. Ordnance Ueiiui. Reranton. AmniUTii- 
tlon Procuromont & Supiily AKcncy, J oil el, 
111 , 

• New|»ort Ncwh BlilldnilldluR & Dry Dock 
Co,, Newport Nowh, Vu. $1,417,HIJI), Dc* 
aiRii, niJunifncUiro ft ttcUvory of 2 lur- 
hlaea for Iho Wont Point Dam Project. 
DchIrm & inaTUifacluro will be done at 
Newport NewH. Dcdlvory will be made to 
Went Point, (la, Dnftliieor DIhtrIct, Sa- 
va ii a jdl, (la, 

Fired Ion 0 Tire 8t Kublior Co,, Akron, 
Ohio. Uuhbor track ahoo aHiiomljIlcH for 
M-6n tiu)kH. Nobleavllle, Ind, Army Tank 
Aulotnollvc Con tor, Warren, Midi. 

' (lAniulInn Conmiorckl Corp,, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada. $l,H5H,0fl6, Ordnance, Went 
luKonudl, Ontarlu, Ammunition Procure- 
ment and Sui>|i]y Aponcy, Jollot, 111. 

• (kneral Kleclrlc, IhirllnKton, VU $1,H0S.- 
0(1(1, M6 Hub-ayalemH A repair luirth, liur- 
hmton, Army Weapona Command, Hock 
laland, in. 

V (knornl Fkctrk, Hurllrudon, VI, $H,(I62,- 
260. (Air Force fundHj 20mm wunn and 
Kun pwIh, UurllnRton. Army Wen puna 
Commnnd, Dock laland, III. 

> HylvAUln lOkclrlc ProdticU, Inc., Kmporl- 
um, Pa, $6,716,426, lOlectron tubea. Km- 
porlum. Harry Dhimoail liuboratorloa, 
Waahlnptoa, 1). 0. 

> HAytheon Co., MUmhIIo HvAtoma Dlv., Drla- 
tol, Tonn. $7,401 J17 8. Mortar Hixea. lirla- 
lol. Harry Diamond Unboralorlen, Waah- 
limtun, D, 0, 

. MolorolA, Oliknyo, $7,616,017. Mortar 
fuKoa. OlHcnno. Harry Diamond UalKiru- 
torlea, WiudilnKton, D, 0, 

22 AVCO Corp,, Kverotl, MaaH, $l,007.H7H, 
A reaoarch program under (nn Advanced 
Uoaeju'ch ProJocU AKcncy proKram) Proj- 
ect DMFIONDIOU. Kvercti. Army MIhhIIo 
( k)mmnnd, ItunlHvIlio, Aiii. 

• (knoriil Dynamk*. Pomona, (hdlf, IH.OOO,- 
61(1, FY 100(1 oUKlnoorlim Horvlcoa for the 
lUODItJYlO mlHHlIe ay atom . Pomona. Don 
Angolea Procurement Dlat, Panadona, 
Calif. 

< > Hauer DredgliiK Co„ Port Lavaca, Tex. 
$1,1(14,164, Bhlp clmnnel project nt Houn- 
ton, Tex, HnKinror DtiU., Oulvealon, Tox. 

• WilllAm McWiniama Jnduatrlea, New Or- 
lejma, La, I2,6K(1,0I)(). Work on the Oua- 
chita nnd Black IHver« Projecln. Joncrt* 
vltle, La. Kiurlneer Dlat., Vlckeburg, La. 

Nowall, Inc,, Wnltham, MaHa, $UI()U64(). 
Ordnance Uema. Waltham. Frnnkfor<l Ar* 
HonnI, Philadelphia. 

26 PhBco Corp,, Newport Beach, Calif. $li* 
2(111,(1(111, Induatrinl englm^rlng Ncrvlcea for 
the BHILLlilLAUH mlHnile. Newport Beach. 
Loa Aimclea Procurement Dial., PnHudena, 
Calif, 

24 “ Bell AeroNpnee Cerp., Hydraulic ItCHearch 
MfK. Co„ Bui-hank, 6iUr. $1,746,046. 
Cylinder naHomblloH for tall rotor m for 
IHLl alrcrnfl. Hurbank, Army Aviation 
(7ommiin<l, 81. Louk. 

' 'Vnro, Vac, I (InHand, Tex, $1,401,061}. 
PerlHcopea A pre production o valuation of 
technical data, uarinnd. Frankford Ar- 
dotuil, Phil ado) pitln. 

•< -Her vl done Cone (met Ion Corp., CaHtkton, 
N. y, $1,180, <116, Work on the Hop 
Brook Keeorvoir Project, Wntcrhuryi Conn, 
Army Koglneor Dlv., New Knidand, Wnl- 
tlinm, Mane. 


20- -lIuRhcn Aircraft, Culver City, Calif. $12,- 
674,680. Ileatnu'ch & dovGlopment »ii tlic 
TOW nilHBile »yHtom. Tuenon, Aria. ; Kl 
HoKumlo, CiiliU; Culver City. Army Mk- 
hUu Command, UedHloiio Avuoiuil, Aim. 

■ AlRornoxi Blair, Inc., Montgomery, Ain. 

$2,644,166. CfiUHtrucllon of m trnlnliiK 
c iiHHi-oom complex nt Fort JnckBon, S. G. 
Lnirlneoi' Dist., Savaanoh, On. 

CnyuRA ConstrucUon Corp., Now York 
$6,616,026. Work on the Ohofinponko 
A Dfllnwaro Canal Pj-oject. Wilmington, 
Del, Knglnoer Dial., Phllndclphln. 

- llArdnway OontrnctinR Co., ColumbuA, (In., 
nnd Snm Finley, lac., Atlantn, (hi. $16,- 

667.206. Work on lock a nil djini No. 8 of 
the ArkiinHaH River and Trlbiitarlcrt Pj*oj- 
ect. Faulkner A Porry CoiintleH, Ark. 
khiRlngcr Dial.. Little Rock, Ark. 

- Mnrtln-Marletta Corp., Orlando, Fla. $1,- 

422.206. Special Hupport cijulpmcnl, Hpjiro 
parlH and data to HUpjiort radio Iransm li- 
ter HclH, Orlando. Army MIhhHo Command, 
ItodHtono Areunnl, Ala. 

• InduHtvIal llullderM, Ihc., Fargo, N. V, 
$1,146,804. Work on GorlnR Valley Proj. 
ofil, Cering, Nob. Engl poor DIaU, Omaha, 
Nob. 

20 Bolock luAtrumciU Cor|),, CoHcko Point, 

N. y. $1,646,406, Depot nialiUonaace equip- 
mont for llio HAWK mlHHlIo. CoHoko 
P oint, Army MIhhIIo Command, llunU- 
vlllo, Ala, 

- (lencral Motors. Pontiac, Mich. $6,684,068. 
466 Hchool/amlnihuice convovaloii IniHoa, 
Panttnc and KoHcluiiko, MIhh. Army Tank 
Automotive Center, Wni-ron, Mich. 

- 'MarkwflU A Hart*, Momphln, Tonn,, $1,- 
.191,106. Work on Carr Pork Reaorvolr 
ProJcflU Hazard, Ky, Kimincor Dlat,, 
LouIhvIHOi Ky. 

--'’Paco Corp,, MemphiA, Tonn. $1,200,728. 
Ordnance UomB. McmphlH. Ammunition 
Procui'oniont A Supply Agency, Jollolj HI. 

' (larrelt Corp,, AIRcitenrch Mfg. Co, dlv., 
Phoenix, ArU. $1,440,700. Research A do- 
velopmonl on Project MUST— n Bctf-eou- 
talned tnimiporlable medical tirdi. Loh 
A ngotoH and Phoenix. Army Medlciil Rc- 
aoarcb A Dovolopmonl Command . Ofllco of 
the Burgeon (leneral, Wnshlnglon. D. C. 
ClinntberUln Corp,, Wnlorloo, lown. $1,- 
668,186. Ordnance ItomH. WatoTloo. Am- 
munition Procurement A Supply Agoney, 
JoHol, 111. 

811 Sperry Rand Corp., Now York City. $0,- 
666,689. Ordnance Itotna. Sliroveport. La. 
Aminunltlon Procuromont A Supply Agen- 
cy, Jollul, 111. 

' Day A Zlin merman, Irtc., Phlladolphiii. 
$22,460,212. Ordnance llcms. Toxnrkaim, 
Ton, Amnumlllon Prociivcment A Supply 
Agoncy, Joliet, 111. 

- Rom In glen Arma Co,, Bridge port. Conn. 
$9,161,426. Tiuadlng, miHembllng and pack- 
ing of mlHCoBaneouH aninll arma ammuni- 
tion. Iiulopoiulonce, Mo, Ammunition Pro- 
curement A Supply Agency, Jollot, HI. 
Wes lorn Hlcclrlc Co., Now York City, 
$7,110,676, FY 1606 engineering Korvleea 
fur NIKB HBRCULKS and Improved 
NIKE IIKUCULES. BurllnRloii. N. 0.. 
Charlotlfl, N. 0, and Syraou&o, N. Y. 
Army MIhhIIo Command, Rodfltone Avaenni, 
Ala. 

- •Herriitea Powder Ce„ Wilmington, Hoi. 
$17,241,177. PropollantH. Riidford. Va, 
Ammunition Procuromont iind Supply 
Agency, Joliet, III. 

• U» B. Rubber Co., Now York Oily, $13,- 
664,606. TNT and Tolryl, and for reactiva- 
tion and anpport of JoUot Army Ammuni- 
tion Plant, HI. Ammuxiition Procurement 
A Supply Agoncy, Jollot, III. 

- 'Amerlcnn Dredging Cot, rhlhulolplita. $3,- 
444,762, Work on Inhincl Watoiway-Doln- 
wnro River to ChoBUimfiko Bay Project, 
Engineer Dlst., Phltndoliddn. 

• 'Menominee Engineering Corp,, Norway, 
Mich. $8,765,164 nnd $6,765,046. Compo. 
iienUi for the M-4 mllitnry HoalSng bridge. 
Norway. Army Mobility Center, St. Loiua. 

•' 'UniverMai Matcb Corpi, Phoenix. Ailz, 
$1,068,440, Ordnance Itoma, Phoenix, Am- 
munition Procuremoai A Supply Agoncy, 
Joliet, Dl. 

-'<01ln Matlileiun Chemical Corp., K. Alton, 
HI. $6,114,475. Ordnaneo itoma. E. Alton, 
Ammunition Procuremont A Supply Agen- 
cy, Juliet, HI. 
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—Cell & Howell Co., Chicago. $2,127,130. 
Ortlnnnce items, Chiciigo. Ammunition 
Procurement & Sunuly Agency, Joliet, III, 
—Telecomputing Services, Inc., Panorama 
City, Calif. $1,104,852. Data re<]uctions 
serviceH includinK development of data re- 
duction of tGchiii()iic3, data analyHis. data 
convoi’fltnn, and digital di»ta ju’oeoHsing. 
White Sands Misatie linage, N. M, White 
Sands Missile Ilange, N. M. 

—Security Construction Co., Richmond, Vu. 
$3,38*1,000. Conversion of a barrack build- 
ing to a Bachelor Oflicer Quarters with 
mess hall. Port Bennlng, Gn. Engineer 
Dlst., Savannah. Cia. 


NAVY 

1 — Sperry Rand Corp., Sperry Farrngiit Co., 
Bristol. Tenn. $6,710,425. SHRIKE miss Ilea 
for the Navy and Air Force. Bristol. Bxi- 
veau of Naval Weapons. 

—George Hyman Construction Co., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $2,014,998. Construction of 
a ISOO-man dormitory at Bolling AFB, 
Washington, D. C. Director, Che.snpeake 
Dlv., Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

— Kaiser Aerospace & Electronics Corp., 
Palo Alto, Calif. $1,846,000. Spare parts 
for alrci*aft display systems. Palo Alto. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, PhllaUelphia, 
— Wright Aeronautical Division of Curtiss 
Wright Corp., Wood-Rldge, N. J. $1.- 
147,303, Aircraft engine spare parts. 
Wood-Rldge. Navy Aviation Supply Of- 
fice, Phlladelnhia. 

2— LTV Aerospace Corp., Llng-Tcmco-Vought» 
Inc., Dallas, Tex. $96,075,143. A-7A Cor- 
sair II aircraft and equipment. Dallas. 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

—McDonnell Aircraft, St. Louis. $198,600,- 
000. Production of P-4 aircraft for the 
Navy and Air Force, St, Louis. Bureau 
of Naval Weapons, 

—Harmony Tower Development Co., Scotts- 
dale, Ariz. $1,757,600, Construction of 
an aircraft systems training building and 
enlisted men's barracks at NAS Whidbey 
Island. Wash, Director, Northwest Div., 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, 

3— United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Div., 
B. Hartford, Conn. $6,363,200. TF-30 en- 
gines. E. Hartford. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

— Daniel J, Keating, Philadelphia. $2,030,- 
000, Crane tracks drydocke at Naval 
Shipyard, Philadelphia, Dir., E. Central 
Div. I Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

— International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., Nutley, N. J, $2,426,214. TACAN 
(Tactical Atr Navigation) sets for A-7A 
and CH-46A aircraft. Camden, N, J. Navy 
Purchasing Office, 

—Raytheon Co., Sudbury, Mass. $2,222,000, 
POLARIS guidance nsscmblles, Waltham, 
Mass. Spoclai Projects Office, 

4— Harvcll Kilgore Corp., Toone, Tenn. $4,- 
868,100. Parachute flares. Toone. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanica- 
burg, Pa. 

— Amcel Propulsion Co., Celnnese Corp, of 
America, AshevUlo, N. C. $6,191,107, 
Parachute flares, Asheville. Navy Ships 
Parks Control Center, Mechjmlcsbiirg, Pa. 
— Bendix Corp., Mishawaka, Ind. $37,927,- 
262. Guidance control, air frame and an- 
cillary test sets used with TALOS sur- 
face-to-air missile system, Mishawaka, 
Navy Purchasing Office. 

— Bermite Powder Co,, Saugus, Calif, $10,- 
886,957. Parachute flares. Saugus. Navy 
Ships Parts Control Center, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa. 

-Curtiss Wright Corp,, Wood-Rldge, N. J. 
$1,466,068. Aircraft engine spare parts, 
Wood-Rldge, Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia. 

—United Aircraft, Stratford, Conn, $1,- 
874,600, Spare parts for the CH-6SA heli- 
copter, Stratford, Navy Aviation Supply 
Office 

—American Mfg. Company of Texas, Fort 
Worth, Tex, $2,89 6, 200, Improvements to 
production line faculties. Fort Worth. Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons. 

— Sperry Piedmont Co., Sperry-Rand Corp., 
Charlottesville, Va, $1,860,625, Clnsslfted 
Electronic equipment, Chnrlottesvile. Bu- 
reau of Naval Weapons, 


— Guidance Teciiiiology, Inc., Santa Monica, 
Calif. $1,367,(181. Components fur an atti- 
tude indicating system uned in aircraft na 
n safety device, Santa Monica. Navy Pur- 
chasing Office, Wnshington, I). C. 

-Mars Constructors, Inc., Honolulu, 
Hawaii. $1,207,1<)0. Construction of n 
bachelor officers fpinrtei'.‘< with mess at the 
Pearl Haibor Naval Station. Bureau of 
Yards and Docks. 

S — United Aircraft, Pj*att & Whitney Div., 
15. Hartford, Conn. $10,aaO,P(KL Develop- 
ment testing of the JTFl(iA-9 nirciaft 
engine, $3,9(10,000. Design of the light- 
weight JTFinA-27 aircraft ©ngine. E. 
Hartford. Bureau of Naval Weapons. 

0— Collins Radio Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
$2,277,5(1(1, Radio sets for uso in sui>imrt 
of the Army aircraft program. Cedar 
Rapids. Navy Purchasing Office, Washing- 
Ion, D, C, 

$2,684,(1(10. SNAKEYE bomb bodicH. Fort 
— American Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, Te.x, 
Worth. Navy Ship's Parts Control Center, 
M echa nlcsbu rg, Pa . 

- North American Aviation, Columbus, 
Ohio. $1,230,760. RA-6C Vigilante air- 
frame cumponents. Columbus. Navy Avia- 
tion Supply OfHce. Philadel|>hia. 

— Johns Hopkins University, Applied Phy- 
sic'i Lab, Silver Spring, Md. $21,286,0fM). 
Continued research and development on 
gtiUleil missile systems. Silver Spring. 
Bureau of Naval Weations. 

10 — U. S. Steel Corp,, Pittsburgh, Pa, $2,- 

305.000, Acquisition & installation of pro- 
duction equipment at McKeesport, Pa, Bu- 
reau of Naval Weniiona, 

12 — United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitnov Div,, 
E, Hartford, Conn, $4,416,067. Sparc parts 
used in support of the A-7A (CORSAIR 
11) aii'craft engine, E. Hartford. Navy 
Aviation Supply Office, Phllndelphia. 
—Curtiss Wright Corp., Wood-Rldgo, N. J. 
$3,418,207. Aircraft engine spare parts, 
Wood-Rldge. Navy Aviation Supply Office, 
Phi)ndelphij(. 

—Motorola, Inc., Scottadjde, AHk. $1,662.- 
961. Radar beacon sets for A-7A and 
VAL aircraft. Scottsdide. Navy Purohau- 
ing Office, Wnshington, D, C. 

— E. W. Bliss Co., Portlaiul, Maine, $1,- 
361,637. M-2I arresting gear systems to 
be used with the Marino Corps SATS 
systemn, Portland. Marine Corps. 

— MItc Corp., New Haven, Conn. $6,301,500. 
Teletypewriter sets. New Haven. Marine 
Corps, 

16— University of California at Borkolcy. $1,- 

416.000. Research into the basic factors 
involved in devising and Improving meth- 
ocIb of dofoiiso against potential biolog- 
ical warfare agent. Berkeley. Office of 
Naval Research. 

— Technical Material Corp,, Mnmaroncck, 
N, Y. $1,888,462. Radio receivers, Mama- 
roncck. Navy Purchasing Office, Wash., 

D . C. 

— Wnukesha Motor Co., Wnukealm, WIs. $1.- 
176,481. Non-mag nolle diesol engines for 
naval ships. Waukesha. Bureau of Shipa. 
—General Electric, Utica, N. Y. $1,626,200. 
Radar equipment on E-2A Hnwkeyo air- 
craft. Utica. Naval Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia. 

—United Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Div., 
Windsor Locks, Conn. $6,076,673. Propel- 
ler systems for P-3 A aircraft. Windsor 
Locks. Bureau of Naval Weapon h. 

—United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Dlv,, 

E. Hartford, Conn. $86,169,200. TF-30-P-3 
engines for the Air Porco. E. Hartford. 
Bureau of Naval wcapona. 

— Baltimore Contractors, Inc,, Bnlllmore, 
Md, $1,574,000, Construction of founda- 
tions & utilities relocation of tlio science 
building at the Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md. Dir., Chesapeake Dlv,, Hurcau of 
Yni ds and Docks. 

16 — Western Electric Co,, New York City, 
$6,196,200, Oceanographic research. New 
York City, Navy Purchasing Office, Wash., 
D. C. 

— Bendix Corp., Eclipse Pioneer Dlv,, Totor- 
boro, N. J. $8,707,709. Plight control 
syntem components, N, Hollywood. Calif, 
and Teterboro, Navy Aviation Supply Of** 
flcG, Philadelphia. 

—Norris Thermador Corp,, Los Angeles, 
$17,061,000, Bomb bodies, Los Angeles. 
Navy Ship's Parts Control Center, Me- 
dian icsburg, Pa, 

—Borg Warner Corp., Ingorsoll Products 
Dlv., Chicago, $8,372,160, Bomb bodies. 
Chicago, Navy Ship's Parts Control Cen- 
ter, Mochanlcsburg, Pa, 


— General Kleetric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $2,- 
326.679. Spur© parts for J-79 jet cngliica. 
Cincinnati. Navy Aviation Supply Oflice, 
Pill I add phi a. 

- IJnlled Aircraft, Sikoraky Aircraft Dlv., 
Stratford. Conn, $4,590,f>2D. $3,417,573. 

Spare paits for initial outfitting of CII- 
53 A hollooplers. Stratford. Navy AviiiLlou 
Supply Office, Philadelphia. 

17 — Willamette Iron & Steel Co,, Portlnml. 
Oru. $8,421,1)00. Activation and overhaul 
of lank landing hIjIjw UTCHFIELl) 
COUNTY (LST-9ni), PARK COUNTY 
(LST-1077) and SUTTER COUNTY ILST- 
116(1) located at the Bremerton, Wnah., 
Reserve Fleet Area. InduHtrial Mnnnger, 
i:Uh Naval District. 

— Victor Beauchamp Aasuclatcd, Wash,, 
D. C. $3,027,119. $4,719,000. Construc- 

tion of an operations and technical serv- 
ices building and a general purpose labo- 
ratoi’y at the Naval RoHcarch Lnboia- 
tory, Wash., D. C. Dir., Chesupoake Dlv,, 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 

-•Norris Thermador Corp., Los Aagclea, 
$6,(174,370. Fueilllles and HUfJixnl of pi'o- 
duetlon of ordnance Items. Loh Angeles. 
Bureau of Navjd Weapons. 

— Kaman Aircraft, Bloomflold, Conn. $2,- 

773,000, Modification of UH-2 SEA SPRITE 
heiicoptors to a twin engine eon figuration, 
Bloomfield. Bui’eau of Naval Weapona, 

— United Aircraft, Hamilton Standard Dlv., 
WindHor Locks, Conn. $1,704,933. Alrcriift 
propellers and I'olated componontB for the 
Air Force. WindHor Locks. Bureau of 
Naval Woapona. 

18— Sperry Rand Corp., Univac Dlv,, St. 
Paul, Minn. $1,633,664. Computer eatilp- 
mont & services aHsociated with tlio Navy 
Tactical Data System. St, Paul, Bureau of 
Ships. 

— Qts-Hokln Corp., Cemsco Dlv., Wilming- 
ton, Calif. $1,190,606. Main switch gears 
and swilcliboarda for shipboard Hcrvices, 
Wilmington, Bureau of Ships. 

— International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., Fodoral Labs, Nutley, N, J. $1,- 
094,723. Rojaiir parts for radio nnvlgnUon 
equipment. Nutley. Bureau of Ships, 
—United Aircraft, Pratt & Whitney Div,, E. 
Hartford, Conn. $2,846,161, J6l)-P*fl en- 
gines for T-2n BUCKEYE aircraft. B. 
Hartford. Bureau of Naval Weapons, 

10— Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co., Newport News, Va., $3,000,000. Al- 
toratton, refueling, submariao safoly cer- 
tification provisions & inissilo navigation 
changoH for the fioet Imllislic HubmaHne 
USS ETHAN ALLEN (SSBN-GOH). Now- 
port News, Bureau of Ships, 

• — Auto-Control Laboratories, Los Angeles. 
$1,126,244, Hydraulic compononis of Ic.^t 
stands used for tost of aircraft eompo- 
nents. Lon Angeles, Navy PurcliaBing Of- 
fice, Wash., D. G. 

22— Coin m bln University, Now York City. 
$1,760,000. Rcsoarch in connection with 
Project ARTEMIS. Now York City. Ofllco 
of Naval Resvarch. 

23— Willnmclto Iron & Steel Co., Rlchmoad, 
Calif. $1,447,000. Activation and repair 
of the landing craft repair ship USS 
ASKARI (AUL-30), Richmond. InduBtrInl 
Mnimgor, I2th Naval District. 

— General Precisloii, Inc., LlbrascopD Group, 
Glendale, Ciillf. $8,704,434. Components 
for the fire control system for SUBROC. 
Olctidalo. Bureau of Naval Woaponfl, 
—North American Aviation, Columbun, 
Ohio. $1,606,810. Classified elcctronto 
equipment. Columbus. Bureau of Naval 
Weapons. 

24— Kollmorgeii Corp., Northampton, Miias. 
$1,116,024. Submarine per Jacopos & nsso- 
clated equipment. Northampton, Bureau of 
Ships. 

—Radio Receptor Dlv. of General Inslrtt- 
meiU Corp., Hicksvlllo, N. Y. $2,676,800. 
OasHified olectronlca equipment. HlcksvBle. 
Bureau of Ships. 

— U.S. Steel Corp,, Pittsburgh, Pa, $18,- 

097,000. Bomb bodies, McKeesport, Pa. 
Navy Ships Parts Control Center, Mecli- 
anlcsburg, Pa, 

— Northwest Marine Iron Works, Portland, 
Ore. $3,896,679, Activation and ovorlmul 
of gasoline tankers USS PATAPSCO 
AOQ-1) and USS KISHWAUKEE 
AOG-0), Portland. Industrial Manager, 
18th Naval District, 
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^^9— Scwait Scftcrnft* Inc., Herwltk, La. $fi.« 
477,960, fiO twln^aci-ew. nlumlnum patvol 
inunches. Berwick. Bureau of Ships, 


— United Bontbuildera, Belliuuham. 
154,1)16,680. 120 plastic rivor-patrol 
B-ollinKhnm. Bureau of Ships, 


Wash. 

boats. 


30 — Loadcraft, Inc., Denton, Tex, $2,354,608. 
Fire ftprhtluK tnicks. Rrndy, Tex. Navy 
PurcbushiK Ofhee, Washington, D. C. 


— HonoywcU, Inc., MinnenpollB, Minn. $2,- 
609,126. POLARIS Kuidnnee eouipment, 
Minneapolis. Special Projects Oftke. 


— U. S. Steel Covin, Pittsburgh, Pa. SL- 
94B,OOn. Bomb bodies. Pittsburgh, Bureau 
of Kavat Weapons. 


AIR FORCE 

1 — Dell Aerospace Corp., Fort Worth, Tex. 

400, 000. Pi-oduction of UH-IF helicop- 
ter a & related ecjulpmont. Fort Worth. 
Auronaiitlcal Systems Div, (AFSC), 
WriKht-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— fiitcmntionni Telephone & Telegraph, 
Nuticy, N. J. $6,430,007. Electronic coun- 
tei'moaaurc equipment. Nutley. Electronic 
Syatetns Div. (AFSC), L. G. Hanscom 
Field, Mass. 

— 'Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif. $1,- 
288,276. Work on GEMINI program. Sun- 
ny dnlo, Space Systems Div. (AFSC), Los 
Anprelcs, Calif. 

3 — Stcvrnrt Warner Corp., Chicago. $1,608.- 
272, Production of radar altimeters for 
F-d aircraft, Chicago. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pattevson AFB. 
Ohio, 

—General Electric Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
$1,704,802. JotblBon aBHcmbllos for fighter 
alrci-aft fuel tanks, Cincinnati. Sacramen- 
to Air Materiel Aren (AFLC), McClellan 
AFB, Calif. 

d—Ioti rjiyslcs Corp,, Burlington, Mass. $1,- 
008,160. Development of advanced flash X- 
rny equipment, Burlington. Air Force Spe- 
nlnl Weapons Center (AFSC), Klrtland 
APn, N. M. 

C— Libby Welding Co., Kaiisas City, Mo. 
$1,000,086, 127 76KVA gaa turbine gener- 
ator ficts, Kansas City. Sacramento Air 
Mixtcviol Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, 

Calif. 

— Aincsearch Mfg, Co., Phoenix, Ark. $3,- 
010,827. Gas turbine engines. Phoenix, 
Oklahoma City Air Malorlol Area (AFLC), 
Tinker AFB, Okla. 

— AmerJenn Electric, Paramount, Cnllf. $1,- 
310,424, Production of aircraft ordnance. 
Lcme Bench, Calif. Ogden Air Materiel 
Aron (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— Arm CO Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio, 
$1,058,200, Production of metal retaining 
wnlla. Middleton. 2760tb Air Base Wing, 
WrJpfbt-PaUerBon AFB, Ohio. 

— Gcnerni American Transportation Corp., 
Nllea, III, $3,320,000, Production of air- 
cr.ift speed brake components. Niies. 
Aeronautical Systems Div, (AFSC), 
Wx'lBht-Pattoraon AFB, Ohio. 

8— Geitcrnl Electric, Cincinnati, Ohio. $78,- 

900.000, Production of fan Jet engines 
for the C-5A heavy transport aircraft. 
Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wrlglit-Pattorson AFB, Ohio, 

— Panel Curporntlun of America, Denver, 
Colo. $1,146,764, Produotion of aerial tar- 
get vehicles for pilot training, Denver. 
Ogdon Air Materiel Area (FLG), Hill 
AFD. Utah, 

— Tnitey Industries, Mesa, Arl?.. $1,547,800. 
Production of aircraft engine starter cart- 
Mesa. Ogdon Air Materiel Aren 
(AFLC), Hill AFB. Utah. 

—Lockheed Aircraft, Sunnyvale, Calif. $1,- 

360.000. Oiassifled services. Sunnyvale. 
A-oi'onautlcal Systems Div, (AFSC). 
Wrlfifht-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

0— General Electric, Johnson City, N, Y. 
$6,070,000. Optical sights for F-4 aircraft, 
Johnson City, Aeronautical Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Wrlght-Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— Lockley Machine Co., New Castle, Fa. 
$1,402,401. Production of practice bombs. 
New Castle. San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area (AFLO), Kelly AFB, Tex, 


—Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 
Ohio. $ 1, 303,384. Wheel and brake nasem- 
bhea for C-141 aircruft. Akron. Aei'onau- 
tlciil Syatema Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pat- 
terson APB, Ohio, 

‘ -Coiiiinental Aviation & Engineering Corp., 
Delrolt. $2,377,835. Classified work. De- 
^‘^t'onaiiticnl Systenia Div. (AFSC), 
WriKht-PatleiHon AFB. Ohio. 

10— Honeywell, Inc., Hopkins, Minn. $3.4(i0.- 
HOO. Ordnance items. Hopkins. Aeremuu- 
tioai System Div. (AFSC). Wright- Patter- 
son AFB. Ohio. 

Co., Stamford. Conn, $4,912,- 
330. Conati'uetion of 337 housing units at 
Beale AFB, Yuba City. Calif. Procure- 
ment Oflice (SAC), Beale AFB. Calif. 

—Lockheed Aircr.ift, Marietta. Gii. $22,- 

600,000. Production of C-141 ul reraft. Ma- 
rlettn. Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright- Patterson AFB. Ohio. 

12 — Stelnia, Inc., Stamford, Con a. $1*720.- 
325. Technical services in support of eotn- 
mand-communicationa systems, Stamford, 
Electronic Systems Div, (AFSC), L. G, 
Hanscom Field, Mn»s. 

—Collins Radio Co., Cedar Riipids, lown. 
$1,976,522. Production of components for 
communications sets, Cednr Rapids, War- 
ner Robins Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Robins AFB, (ja. 

< — Aircraft Armaments, Inc,, CockeysviHo. 
Md. $5,721,768. Electronic countermcaaiiros 
simulator groups. Cockeysville. Rome Air 
Development Center (AFSO, Gvlinsa AFB, 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn. $1,429,- 
336. MARK 11- A re-entry vehicles, Strat- 
ford. Ballistic Systems Div. (AFSC). 
Norton AFB. Calif, 

16— Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash, $1,368,609 
and $1,002,000, Modification of early MIN- 
UTEMAN missiles, Ra?*ld City, S. D. Bal- 
listic Systems Div, (AFSC), Norton AFB. 
Calif, 

-^Garrett Corp., Phoenix, Arir,. $1,473,086. 
Production of auxiliary ga« turbine gen- 
erators for C-141 aircraft. Phoenix, Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrighl- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Boeing Co., Benton City, Wash. $1,340*- 
763. Studios apidicable to advanced 
manned strategic aircraft. Benton City. 
Aeronautical Syslems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright-Pattersoii AFB, Ohio. 

16 — General Freclslon* Inc.^ San Marcoa, 
Calif, $7,000,210. Havigntional Systems 
for G-141 aircraft. Sail Marcos. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrlght- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Hewlett-Packard Co., Palo Aito. Calif. 
$1,424,072, Electronic test aeia. Pulo Alto. 
Middletown Air Materiel Area (AFLC), 
Olmstead AFB, Pa. 

— Lear Siegler* Inc.* Snnta Monica* Ciilif. 
$2,470,00. Plight conti*ol components for 
the FIREBEB target mUsile. Santa Mon- 
ica, Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wrlght-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

— Olin Mathieson Chemical Co.:, E. Alton, 
1)1, $1,500,000. Cartridge starters for air- 
craft engines. Marion, Ohio, AeroiDiutiGiil 
Systems Div, (AFSC), Wright-Pattcruon 
AFB, Ohio. 

18 — General Electric, Cincinnati* Ohio. $1,- 
342,600, Engineering services for J79-GE- 
11 A engines. Cincinnati. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. (AFSC), Wrlght-Pattefson 
AFB, Ohio. 

— D-Velco Mfg. Co„ Phoenix* Arlx. $4,- 
778,466. Cooler systeme, aerospace ground 
equipment and spare parts for F-101, 
F-102 and P-106 aircraft. Phoenix. San 
Antonio Air Materiel Aren (AFLC)* Kelly 
AFB, Tex, 

19— Fairchlld-Hiller Corp** HaKcrslown, Md. 
$1,298,262. Production of spare parts f<M‘ 
F-106 aircraft. Hagerstown, Siicramento 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClellan 
AFB, Calif. 

— AVCO Corp., Stratford, Conn* $1, 400,00, 
Special tooling for production of engines 
for UH-I Army helicopters, Stmtford, 
Aeronautical Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Wright'-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

.-General Electric Co., Philadelphia. $1,192*- 
804. Development & test of apace vehi- 
cles. Philadelphia. Space Systems Div, 
(AFSC), Los Angelos, 


— Physics International Co., San Leandro, 
Calif. $1,489,330. Develo]imcat of an ad- 
vanced flash x-ray syatem. San Leandro. 
AF' Special Weapons Center fAFSC), Klrt- 
land AFB. N. M. 

— Atlantic Research Corp., Alexandria, Va. 
$3,042,000. High altitude weather aoiindlng 
rocketH. GnineHville. Vn. Ogden Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Hill AFB, Utah. 

— Dougins Aircraft* Long Betich, Calif. $1.- 
279,395. Ordnance ejectcir racks for F-195 
aircraft, Torrance, Cniif. Wart^er-Robins 
Air Materiel Area (AFLC), Robins AFB, 
Gn, 

• -Boeing Co., Seattle, Wnsh. $29,176*376. 
AH»embly. instollntlon &. checkout of MIN- 
UTEMAN mlsalles for the Grand Forks 
AFB, N. D. complex, Seattle. DnlllBllc 
Systems Div. (AFSCl, Norton AFB Calif. 

— Raytheon Co., Lexington, Mn^s., $8*609,- 
UOft, Air Force Weapons EiTectivenesH Test- 
ing Instrument System. Lexington. Air 
Proving Grovind Center (AFSC), Eglin 
AFB, Fla. 

22 — North American Aviation, Anaheim, 
Calif. $2,628,533. Overhaul and repair 
of components for the HOUND DOG mls- 
alle. Anaheim. Oklahoma City Air Ma- 
teriel Area (AFLC), Tinker AFB, Okln, 

23 — Sundstraud Corp*, Rockford, 111. $2,516,- 
431. Electric generator nllcrnatovR for 
C-141 aircraft. Rock fo id. Aeronautical 
Systems Div. <AFS(j), Wright-Pa tier son 
AFB, Ohio. 

24 — Sperry Gyroscope Co., Great Neck, N. Y. 
$1,159,060. Flight test program for elec- 
tronic countermeusui'e equipment. Great 
Neck, Ballistic Systems Div, (AFSC), Nor- 
ton AFB, Calif, 

— Lockheed Miss ilea & Space Co., Sunny- 
vale Calif. $6*590,090. AGENA-D launch 
aervlcea. Sunnyvale. Simce Systems Div. 
(AFSC), Los Angelea. 

— Sperry Rand Corp.* Phoenix, Ai’lz. $1,- 
623,985. Pro<luctlon of components for 
gyroscope compass syslema. Phoenix. Aero- 
nautical Systems Div, (AFSC), Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio, 

— R.P.R. Construction Co.* and Harry 
Ruhensleln (joint venture), Phoenix, Aria. 
$4,638,360, Const L'uctlon of 287 family 
housing units at Oifult AFO, Neb. Pro- 
curement OfflcG, OfTutt AFD, Neb. 

— PWD Corp.* CUntonvillo, Wis. $3,840.- 
709. Production of 42 Are fighting trucks. 
Clintonville, Warner Robins Air Mate- 
riel Aren (AFLC), Robins AFB, Ga. 

26 — Applied Technology, Inc., Palo Alto, 
Cnllf. $6,680,310. Production of aircraft 
electronic equipment. Pulo Alto. Sacramen- 
to Air Materiel Area (AFLC), McClel- 
lan AFB. Cnllf. 

— General Electric* Cincinnati, Ohio. $1,- 
047,227, Research & Development on an 
advanced turbine engine gas generator pro- 
gram. Cincinnati. Aeronautical Systems 
Div. (AFSC), Wright-Pattei Bon AFB, 
Ohio. 

— Republic Aviation* Pnrmlngdale, N. Y. 
$1,140,706. Modification of F-105 aircraft. 
Fnrmlngdule, Sucnimento Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC), McClellan AFB, Calif, 

29 — AVCO Corp.* Richmond* Ind, $3,600,000. 
Fuses & related equipment for aircraft 
ordnance. Richmond. Aeronautical Sys- 
tems Div. (AFSC), Wright -Patter son 
AFB. Ohio. 

— Northrop Corp.* Norair Div.* Hawthorne, 
Cnllf. $1,774,365. rnstallation, operation 
and maintenance of a BOMARG missile 
training facility at Vandenborg AFB, 
Cnllf. Bnlliatic Systems Div* (AFSC), 
Norton AFB* Calif. 

— North American Aviation » Los Angelea. 
$1,466,711, Studies applicable to an ad- 
vanced manned strategic aircraft. Loa 
Angeles, Aeronautical • Systems Div, 
(AFSC), Wright-Patterson AFB, Ohio. 

30 — Boeing Co,, Wlehlta, Kan. $1,464,140, 
Production of componenta for minor modi- 
fication of B-52 aircraft. Wlchitn. Okbi- 
homn City Air Materiel Area fAFLG), 
Tinker AFB, Oklu, 

— Pioneer Parachute Co., Mancheater, Conn. 
$1,760,364. Production of parachutes, 
Manchester. San Antonio Air Materiel 
Area (AFLC)* Kelly AFO* Tex. 

-^Phllco Corp,* Palo Alto, Calif* $2,625*- 
000. Work on satellite control network. 
Palo Alto. Space Systems Div. (AFSC), 
Los Angeles. 
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SEALAB II Report Will Be Feature 
of Navy’s "Man-in-the-Sea” Symposium 

“Man's Extension into the Sea” is the theme of a two-day sym- 
posium sponsored by the U.S. Navy and six professional societies 
to be held in Wasliington, D.C., Jan, 11-12, 

The meeting is being conducted in response to an increasing 
demand for exchange of infoi’mation on progress by both Govern- 
ment and industry to put man into the sea for longer periods at 
greater depths, 

Secretaiy of tlie Navy Paul H, Nitze will lead off the program 
with the keynote address. Feature papers will be presented by 
members of the SEALAB II program, including astronaut- 
aquanaut, Commander Scott Carpenter, Captain George Bond and 
Captain Walter Mazzone. Inventor-scientist Ed Link will speak 
on flexible structures for underwater living. 

The Navy’s SEALAB II experiment began Aug. 27 at an 
underwater site off the coast of southern California. During a 
45-day period three groups of 10 men lived and worked for 16 
days each at a depth of 206 feet in a 67-foot long undersea habitat. 

divera and civilian 

scientists. SEALAB 11 was the second phase of the Navy’s “Man- 
in-the-Sea program being conducted by the Special Projects Office. 

The January symposium will cover many details of SEALAB II 
such as aquanaut experiences, engineering problems, medical prob- 
lems, training, logistics, communications, photography, scientific 
experiments and instrumentation. 

Ae?oSfe/S°A symposium are: American Institute of 

Aeronautics and Astrraautics; American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers; American Society of Naval Engineers* Marine Teeh 
nology Society; Society of Naval Archit^ts aS 
^d American Geophysical Union. Navy sponsors are the Office of 
Naval Research and the Special Projects Office. 

.*^^6 Symposium is six dollars, which includes 
x*® -^1 sessions and a bound copy of the proceedings 
information on advance registration write or c^l* 

ColonSrsidg Vn ^ Orranrzation!" Ini', 

“urch, Va. 22046: 


New AF Mobile 
Labs Will Speed 
Photo Processing 

A new “semi-dry” procossing 
method which speeds up the de- 
velopment of aerial reconnais- 
sance film has been perfected by 
the Air Force. 

The speedy system will bo 
used in the Air Force’s new 
four-wheeled mobile photo- 
graphic laboratory units which 
will probably be in use in Soiitli- 
east Asia next spring. 

The new mobile Inks will be 
capable of processing film 
enroute from an aircraft to 
photo interpretation officers, 
thus speeding up tactical recon- 
naissance operations. 

In the semi-dry process, nil 
developing and fixing chemicals 
are included in a thin emulsion 
on a roll of film. When the spe- 
cial film, known as Bimnt, is 
brought face to face with ex- 
posed film, complete automatic 
development takes place in five 
to 16 minutes. 

Use of the system cuts devel- 
oping time and eliminates the 
elaborate conventional require- 
nients for water, electricity and 
chemical waste disposal. In addi- 
tion, its simplified process does 
not require the service of skilled 
photo technicians. 
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\\\ D’NiHIl, DHAl-' _ 

Ovtr <MinnninK Stnifririn Chmimiinlratlonli7By Lt’ 
AIfn’il D, Slurliinj, ilHA ^ 

WorhMVhh^ CoinniunlnttlonH SecomfaT* By 
Mnh (Inn. UlvlianI J. Moyer. IFflA 

(^DNTHACrr ADDIT 

Dofontio (Innlrnrt Anillt Aiconey Assumes Control 
of Chilli nu‘l Autlii DnerallonH 
CONTRACTING 

Conlriiel Defiiiltlnn, fly J, W. Grodshy 

DefenHO (hintrart A<linlnlHtmtlon Uninoci , 
Inunovenionis in CnntraetliUf Explained by A¥*b 

Gim. Gerrily 

MMlUiry'Tnfhmlrlnl Inlerfacis 'riin. »Snecch by I)r. 

Thnnins P. t!healham 

Two'Sleji Porrnal Advertising In fho Navy, By 

KAdin. Jr J. Annlrlty, ilSN 

cn.Tr HKDUcnoN 

*Vw(\ hnnorlnnt Tyfieii of Defense Rnvitiprs TUx- 

IilalnfM 

DA'rA 

AF Mnnaionnonf of KnKinet'rlnDr Data. By U. 

Cfd. William 0. Reiinhneh, ilMAF 

Data AHinlHlUnn. MpetTh by Don, Paul R. Ippia- 

thm ..... 

DiUn ManaK^'^aent CJmlb'nKn. Tho, Speech by 

Gen. n. A. SVhHeveri DSAF 

Data ^?y^deln Informallon Will Bo StanrfaT(li7.ed 
Data Syslein Infornmtina Will Be Stnnclardkod 

kharlfleallnn) 

Don SiniidardiyjilUm TTniTram PJxpocts Bipf 

ArhlevemenlR 

Krnimnilr Tin part Data tt> lie Reported by Con- 

trarinrs . 

Rlwlit*? In Data, Spoerh by Jnlm M. Malloy 

nOCDMKKTATlON 

DefmpJO DnrnmentsMon Cantor On Is O^sts for 
Small Firms In RAD 

Terhnlral Dorn meats MnrkinKR to Control Dlfltri- 
bnllon Siinpllrted . 
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INDUSTRIAL DKFKNSF 
Adniinistnillon of DOD Industrial Defense Pro^ 

gram Assigned to Army 

The "SAWS" Corporation, Ideas- Pians-Programs 
MANAGKMDNT 

Management Skills Bmphasized by 

ICAFh Gen. Sloe In 

Broader Use of Zero DefeclK 'I’ype i’rngrnins Kn* 

couraged 

Coinnimlily Managers; 1‘heir Role in the Ariny^ 

Supply Systetu . 

DOD Kstahljsliea Program for improved Man- 

ugmnont of Support Servlcoa 

Eqiijpmoiit Readiness: An Achillea Heel, By H,”e. 

Witt 

Integrated Logistics Supportrily Cdr," Frank n! 

Worden, USN 

Management Improvements Within the Naval Ma- 

terial Support Establishment 

Maiiagomcnt in Army Materiel Comm and. By 

Gen. Frank S. Besson, Jr., USA 

Managoment Skills Honed at Defense Weapons 
Systems Managemoril Cenior. By Col. John F. 

Harris, USAF 

Management Trends in nefonse Developmeiirnnd 

IToduetion, Speech by James W. Roach 

Nnvy RDT&R Managemont Guide Availabie to 

Industry. By D. S, Taylor 

Systems EITectivenesfl. Speech by VAdm. I. J. 

Galantiiu USN 

Sy.qtems Efroctivenes.s Concept, an RAD Appraisal 

Process. By Cdr, Keith Sargent, USN 

MANPOWER 

DOT) Program for Employment Stability. Speech 

by Hon, Norman S. Paul 

Intelligence — Culture — Skill: Our Main Reliance, 

By RAdm. Russell Kefauver. USN 

Procurement Career Program Initiated for Mili- 
tary and Civilian Personnel 

Youth Opportunity Campaign Launched by Presi- 
dent 

MARKETING 

Army/Industry Information Program. Speech by 

A. Tyler Port 

Defense Market Place, The 

Increased Dollar Returns Sought Through Mar- 
ket Research of Surplus 

Military-Industry IiiterfacG, The, Speech by Dr. 

'rhomas P. Cheatham, Jr. 

Nnvv Resale Svatem, The. By RAdm. Charles A 

Blick, SC, USN 

Prime Contract Awards by State FT 1968-64-65 

Top 5f) RAD Contractors FY 1964 

Top 100 Defense Contractors FY 1964 

Top 100 Defense Contractors FY 1965 

MICROELECTRONICS 

Mlcrooloctronicfl and the Systems Approach, By 

Oapt. A, J, Stanziano, USN 

MILITARY EXPORTS 

Amorioaii Business nnd U.S, Government Cooper- 
ate in $6 Billion Military Export Program . 

A NATO Common Defcn.se Market, By Henry 

J, Kuas, Jr. 

ASPR Changes Made to Assist Military Sales. 

By Peter Fcigl 

Credit Financing for Military Exports, By Frank 

J. Fedo 

Defense RAD Expands Work with Allies 

Military FfXnorfcs Bring Big Returns _ 

Munitions Export Control nnd Security Policy 
Administration, By Joseph J, Liebling . 

Patents, Proprietary Rights nnd Military Ex- 
ports, By Ralph IL JoForHou 
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Deep Ocean EnffincorinK _ 7 Qd 

Dw'p Siibnicrtrencn Profn-am, Navy Kicks o'ff'Z 1 Jnii 
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Facts on SEALAR II if Nov 

Tools for Die Man in the Sea. ily Cant. llicwia It 

MolsDn, USN 3 Anr 

OiUJAMZATION ^ 

Dcronao Atoinic Support AKOticy Streamlined for 

Greater Eniciency _ 8 Peb 

Defenao Contract Audit Aponcy Assumes Con- 

^ tract Audit Operations 5 gep 

luinctions of the Defense Supply Agency. Speech 

by VAtlm. Joseph M. Lyle, USN 17 Oct 

Roster of OHico of Asst. Secretary of Defense 

(Public Affairs) 18 jon 

PLANNING 

Ariny/Industry Information Projrram, Speech by 

A. Tyler Port _ 18 

Changing Army, Tho. By Maj. Gen. ~M. "s." Dnvf- 

SOU) USA — 1 Nov 

Navy Long Range Planning Information Avaif- 

ablo to Scientific and Technical Groups 9 Sep 

1 lanning and Controlling Major Defense Pro- 
grams. Speech by Gen. Earle G. Wheeler, USA 11 Peb 
PROCUREMENT 

Defense Market Place, Tho 1 Jan 

Development and Production of C-6A Aircraft 

Approved 1 Oct 

DSA Seeks New Suppliers 2 Oct 

Effective Competition — A Key to Government Pro- 
curement By Robert H. Charles fi Oct 

Navy Resale System, The. By RAdm. Charles A, 

Blick, USN 14. Dec 

Navy R&D Stages of tho Procurement Process „„ 1 Feb 

New Civil Works Authorization Listed by U.S. 

Army Corps of Engineers 16 Dec 

Total Package Concept Planned for C-5A Pro- 

gram G Apr 

PROJECT DEFINITION 

Improvement in Definition of What We Want 
from Industry, Speech by Hon. Paul R. Igna- 
tius 15 Jan 

PDP Renamed: Seminars Scheduled to Explain 

Changes 10 Jul 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Project Management in the U.S. Navy, By Cant. 

W, C, Moore, USN 1 Jul 

Project Manager — ^Manager Extraordinary. By 

Maj. David 1. Cleland, USAF 1 May 

Project Managers, Naval Material Support Estab- 
lishment 11 Jul 

U.S, Army Materiel Command Project Managers 6 Feb 

PROPULSION 

The Requirement for Aerospace Propulsion Teat 
Facilities. By Brig. Gen. Lee V. Gossick, 

USAP I 1 3 Sep 

The U.S, Air Force Interest in Advanced Propul- 
sion. By Gen. B. A. Schrievor, USAF 12 Jun 

RELIABILITY 

Increase Reliability Operational Systems Pro- 
gram, tho. By George S. Pcratlno 10 Aug 

Reliability — Keystone of the Space Age. By Maj. 

Gen. G. F. Keeling, USAF 6 Sep 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Air Force Rr*D Acquisition Process, The, By ht 

Col. N. Warren Graves, USAF 18 Sep 

Army's Accent on Seeing, The, By Lt. Gen. 

William W. Dick, Jr., USA 1 Dec 

Army Unfunded Studies Program Assiatanco Out- 
lined D Apr 
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DefmiKo Documentation Center Cuta Costs for 

Small Firms in R&D 22 Apr 

Dofntise R&I) Expands Work with Allies 17 Jan 

Navy I-rong Range Planning Information Avail- 

nbic to Scientific ami Technical Groups 0 Sep 

Navy RitD Stages of Uie Proeiiremniit Process 1 Feb 
Navy RDTAE Manageniont Guide Availnhln io 

„ V” Taylor 21 Nov 

Uolinhdity Study Hesulls Available to Industry 

and KoRenreh OrganizatloiiB 13 Jul 

Resoarcli and Do vein pm out Achieved by Unique 
Pai^tuerehip at AF Plight Test Center, By 

Maj. Gen. Irving L. Branch, USAF 14 Nov 

Trends in Defcnne Research and Development. 

Speech by Hon, Eugene G, Fubini 10 Feb 

Unsolicited Proposals (Air Force) „ 4 Jul 

Unsolicijwj Proposals (Army) 3 May 

Unsolicited Proposals (Navy) 4 Jun 

SAFETY 

Mission Safety 70, War on Federal Work Injuries 

Kicked Off by Prcsidoiit Johnson 8 Jul 

SECURITY 

Defense Contract Administration to Administer 

Industrial Security 3 Feb 

Forciijn Visit Clearance Procedure Clarified 18 Oct 

Munitions Export Control and Security Policy 

Administration. By Joseph J. Liebling 5 Oct 

Uiiiform Guidance on Security Classification 

Guidance Issued 7 Feb 

SMALL BUSINESS 

DOD PursuGs Active Program to Assist Small 

Business and Labor Surplus Areas 9 Aug 

DOD Reports on Small Business Procurement 

July 64-Janunry 65 12 Apr 

DOD Report on Small Business Procure men t 

July 64- April 65 14 Jul 

SPACE 

Major Crossroads in the Space Program. By Mai, 

Gen. Don R. Ostrander, USAF ... 1 Jun 

Military ^nce Program 1965-75. Speech by Dr, 

Albert C, Hall ]5 Sep 

SYSTEMS TSFFECnVENESS 

Syatoma EfTcctIvoiioss. Speech by VAdm. I. J. 

Galantm, USN 17 Dec 

The Systems EITectiveness Concept, an R&D 
Appraisal Proce.ss. By Cdr. Keith N. Sargent, 

USN 23 Aug 

TESTING 

AMC Regulation Outlines Industry's Use of 

Army Facilities for Testing 10 Apr 

Requirement for Aerospace Propulsion Tost Fa- 
cilities, the. By Brig. Gen. Lee V. Gossick, 

USAF : 3 Sep 

Research and ncvolopment Achieved by Unique 
Partnership at AF Flight Teat Center. By 

Maj, Gen. Irvhig L. Branch, USAF 14 Nov 

UNSOLICITED PROPOSALS 
Guidolincs for Developing & Submitting Unso- 
licited Propoaals— U.S. Air Force . 4 Jul 

Guidelines for Developing & Submitting Unsolic* 
ited Proposals— U.S. Army 3 May 
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Guidelines for Developing & Submitting Unso- 
licited Proposals — U,S. Navy 4 Jun 

VIETNAM 

Appropriation of $700 Million Provides Added 
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Changing Army, The. By Maj, Gen. M. S. Davi- 
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Chineso Communist Threat, The. Speech by Hon. 
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ADVANCE PLANNING 

Advance Planning lirieftngs Agenda Set by 

DOD-NSIA 10 Jan 

Advance Prociireinent Planning Marks First 

Yearns End with Continued Money Savings . ib Mar 
Agenda DOD-NSIA Advanced Planning Briefings 12 Jan 
Classified Advanced Planning Briefings Scheduled 

by AWC 10 Jun 

DSA Makes Advance Procurement Inronnatlon 

Available to Industry 11 Jun 

Unclassified 1966 Advanced Planning Briefings 

for Industry Scheduled by DOD !f Nov 

ADVANCED RESEAUCH PROJECTS AGENCY 

(ARPA) ^ , 

ARPA Selects Contractor for Project ALTAIR „ 20 Jun 

ARPA Selects Three Contractors lor Materials 

Research Programs ib Apr 

Industry Expected to Benefit from ARPA 

Optical Grant Program if Mar 

ADVISORY GROUPS ^ ^ , 

Ad Hoc Group to Study Navy Procurement 14 Jun 

Atlantic-l^acific Interoceanic Canal Study Com- 
mission Appointed ib Sep 

Knitwear Industry Advisory Committee Named 

by DSA - lb May 

LASER Advisory Group Formed ok Jan 

NSIA Establishes Ocean Science & Technology ^ , 

Committee — 13 

Vice Chairman, New Members Appointed to the 

Defense Science Board ^ Apr 

AF Cites 17 Defense Contractors for ZD Efforts 9- Nov 
Dr. Hubertus Strughold Receives Aerospace 

Medical Award 21 Jun 

Dr. Taylor of DASA Wins Memorial Award ID Apr 

CATALOGING , ^ ^ 

Industry Reviews Stock Numbers Cross-Refer- _ 

encing 13 

CIVIL DEFENSE 

Civil Defense Course ^onsored by OCD 6 Sep 

Civil Defense Offers Table Display 10 Apr 

Industrial Civil Defense Management Course 

Offered 21 Jul 

COMMUNICATIONS 

SYNCOM Communications Satellites Trans- 

ferred to DOD Aug' 

CONTRACTING 

Air Force Awards Contract for Initial P-111 

Procurement » May 

Air Force Picks Martin-Marietta, Boeing, for 

SRAM Contract Definition 22 Dec 

Army Announces Go-Ahead on New High Speed 

Hclo — 7r-r--I ® 

DASA Conical Shock Tube Facility Contract 

A.ward 11 

Design Study Contractors Named for V/STOL 

Fighter i G Sep 

Labor Surplus Awards Steady Despite Area 

Decline L 

Mauler Program Terminated — - i^b Aug 

NADGE Program Nears Procurement, Contract- 

ing and Installation Phase t—:; — 

Navy Adopts New Contracting Procedure for Ship 

Building 

NIKE X Contract Awarded « Oct 

WALLEYE in PDF Phase 20 Jan 

CONSTRUCTION ^ „ 

Military Construction Bill Goes to Congress __ if Mar 
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21 

21 
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COST REDUCTION 

President Jnhnsoit Commends Defense Contrac- 
tors for Cost Reduction 

President Johnson flonniR Cost Reduction Con- 
tributors 

DATA 

AF Pamphlet on SEED Program Available 

Change to TD-I Directory Avnilahle 

Navy Data List Avnilnhte 

New Program for Obtaining Blueprints An- 
nounced by AFLC if Auk 

Technical Data Stinly Contrapl Awarded bk A»K 

Two Color DvawlngH to bo Vm\ by Amiy Engl* 

neers In Bid Proposals — 21 Auf? 

DEFENSE INDUSTRY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE <DIAC) 

DIAC Meets to Hear Progress Reports 17 Jan 

DOCUMENTS . . , . . 

AFSC Documents Should be Obtained from 

Procuring Agency „ 

DDC Documents Now Available in Microfilm — 7 Sop 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT ^ a 

Cooperation in Equal Employment Program Cited 18 Apr 
Mississippi Forms Assn, of Government Con- 

tractors 10 Jun 

EQUIPMENT 

DIPEC Expedites Contract Completion 4 Jnn 

EXERCISES _ ^ _ 

Exercise Polar Strike Scheduled 20 Jan 

GLASS BANK 

Hill AFB Gets National Glass Bank 2C Nov 

INFORMATION EXCHANGE^ 

AMC Tests Industry Information Liaison Offices bk Mnr 

Navy Sonrees of Industrial Infonnation 20 Jun 

SEALAB II Report Will Be Feature of Navy a 
“Man-in-thc-Sea” Symposium bk Dec 

Technical Thesaurus Planned by DOD to Broaden 

Infonnation Exchange “ Doc 

INVENTORY UTILIZATION 

DSA Conducting Study To Improve Contractor 

Inventory Utilization Nov 

Three Million Dollars in Residual Contract 

Property Distributed ' 

LOGISTICS 

AFLC Announces AMA Phase Out Plan ^ — -- lb Mni 
AFLG Establishes Five Long Supply Assets 

Offices 

Committee of College Deans To Assist in Man- 
aging DOD Logistics Training Program — 20 Nov 
New DOD Bibliography on Logistics Available bk Fob 
Ogden AMA Assumes Management of Minute- 

X bk Oct 

Phase O-ut Conirmics at Mobile AMA 9 Nov 

San Bernardino AMA Phase Ont Announced 21 Jun 
Three Army Missiles To Be Maintained by 

Anniston Army Depot iNov 

MANAGEMENT 

Army Omceis Receive Outstanding Management 

Training 

Comprehensive Study To Be Made of all DOD 

Hospitals in U.S, 22 Dec 

PERT Orientation Courses Oifeved to Industry . 18 Oct 
Value Engineering Specialists To Be Added to 

DOD “ 

MANPOWER , „ _ , . , 

Civilians to Replace Military in Non-Combatant , „ 

1 Oct 

Employers Asked To Help Keep Young Amerl- 

enna in School _ *1 “up 

Minimum Wage Low Sot lor Service Contracts — o Doc 
SecDcf McNamara Orders Implementation of 

Youth Program , 3 

Technicians Available to Industry « Jfljv 

Youth Job Program Working Weil in DOD bk Jul j 
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MILITARY EXPORTS 

U.Syitnlian ARreement on M*6Q Tank Produc- 

lion 16 Apr 

U.S./U.K, Ajyroemcnt Signed for Joint Lift 

Kngiiic bk Nov 

U.SyU.K, Plan Joint Development of Advance 

I /in Engine — bk Apr 

MLS HU MS 

Nntionnl Anncd Forces Museum Planned 21 Jun 

OHOAM/zATlON 

Additional DCAS Regional Oflkea Established 20 Sep 

AM(V^MO Relocation 7 Jun 

Army KKtnbliRlios New Procurement Unit 18 Oct 

Army NVill Activate Now Division und 8 Sepurato 

. Brigades 4 Sep 

Automatic Data Field Systems Command Acti- 
vated 18 Sep 

CAS Region To Be Established in Dallas bk May 

Col, K. A, Scurlock, USAF, New ASPR Chairman if Jun 

Detroit CAS Region Established 2 Apr 

DOD Consolidates Contract Audit Units 17 Jan 

DOI) = Consolidates TraHTic Management Tcnninal 

Services 19 Jan 

l>r. R. S, Wiseman Heads Now ECOM 

I^lxirntoi'y 9 Jiil 

DSA Supply Center Consolidated bk Apr 

Joint Meteorological Satellite Program Ofllce 

EstnblishcKl 21 May 

Mnj. Gen, Lane Commander of Newly Activated 

MTMTS 16 Apr 

Microelectronics Working Group Formed at 

ECOM 9 Jul 

Moot and Riley Get New Posts in Realignment 

of OASD (l&L) 24 May 

MTMTS Has New Headquartei’s _ 7 Jun 

Now Airmobile Division Authorizetl for U.S, 

Army bk Jul 

New Naval District Established 11 Feb 

NORAD To Occupy New Undergrounde Ops Cen- 
ter, Jan. 1 6 Dee 

Ofilce of Appalacinn Studies Formed 11 Jun 

Systems Command Assumes Atlas Missile Re- 
sponsibility 13 May 

USAF Contract Division Establishetl if Feb 

PROCUREMENT 

Army to Get New Diving Equipment ib Aug 

DO I) Briefings Include Procurement Counseling 23 Mar 
DOD Reports Reduction in ASPR Implcmen- 

latioii 10 Jan 

Five-Year Mo<iornization Program Planned for 

WSMR if Jul 

Group Formed to Study Procurement of Radios 

and Electronic Equipment 11 Jun 

Improved Surveillance System Proposed for 

Kyukyns ib Aug 

New Procurement Forms To Be Tested by DOD 3 Jan 

Part of OITshore Petroleum Procurement Re- 
turned to U,S. 11 Apr 

PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

AFSC Establishes Long Lines System Program 

Office ib Oct 

Col, Rankin Heads C-5A SPO 6 Apr 

Gen. Sch reiver Heads Manned Orbiting Lab Pro- 
gram 10 Sep 

ItAdm. Sweeney Appointed Navy Deputy to Air 

Forco F-ill Program Director 6 May 

Slilllclagh System Under New Management 5 Jan 


Three New Navy Project Managers Designated^^ 18 Oct 
IlKSEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Construction Begins on Nuclear Reactor Facility bk Sep 
Hawaii Gov, Burns Calls Conference on Ocean- 
ography bk Sep 

Joint NASA/Navy IQSY Solar Satellite Launch 

Planned bk Jun 

New Analysis System of Used Aircraft Oil Saves 


Tltlft Hen, 

Lives, Dollars 26 Nov 

Nuclear Weapons EflTccts Testing and Research 

Program Infonnation Available 18 Aug 

Rcsearcb in Comp pu ter Field 20 Jan 

Universities to Ueceivo Reactor Fuel Bloments*,^ 26 Aug 

US A EL Announces Report on Fuel Cells 8 Jan 

U.S, Army Basic Rt^enrch Information Avail- 

nhle 6 May 

SECURITY 

Ahflolnln Privilegfi Protects Contractors in Court 

Case 8 Fob 

Approved Mnn and Plan Socunty Cnbiiiets Avail- 
able to Inrlustry 8 »Scp 

Col. J, S, Cogawolb USAF, lloadu Now indviH< 

trial Security OHlce 11 Aug 

DOD Securitv .Instruction 6210,47 Clnrifiofl 10 Snp 

Emphasis Placed upon Security ClaBsIOcatlon 

Guidance for Industry 21 Jul 

How To Request a Classified Visit 11 Aug 

Immigrant Aliens Affected by Change in Security 

Regulation 24 Sep 

Industrial Security Management Course Open to 

Industry if Aug 

Industrial Security Management Courses Offered 

to Contractor Reps ib Sep 

Industrial Security OiTlce Opens in Columbus, 

Ohio if Apr 

New Defense Security Ofllce To Open in March 2 Jan 
Security Films Available for Industry Training 

Programs 13 Oct 

SHIPS 

MSTS To Charter New Roll-on/Roll-ofif Cargo 

Ships ib Oct 

Navy to Activate 39 Ships and Landing Craft if Sep 

SMALL BUSINESS 

Business Opportunities Conference To Bo Held in 

Hawaii 21 Dec 

Business Opportunity Fair Announced 1 21 Jan 

Dal I as- Fort Worth Small Business Council 

Formed 8 Nov 

DOD Assumes Rcaponsibillty for Small Business 

Set-ABidos 20 Aug 

Engineering Research, Inc,, A Small Business 

Tlint Gets Contracts 8 Nov 

Greater Washington Council for Small Buflinesa/ 

Labor Surplus Area Formed 22 Aug 

Indiana Industrial Procurement Conference 

Scheduled for December 8 Nov 

Kontuel<y Industry Procurement Conferonco Set 20 Aug 

Know Your Small Business Specialist 20 Aug 

McDonnell Small Business Newsletter Lauded by 

Lazure 22 Aug 

Procurement Clinic Set for Salt Lake City 26 Dec 

Rawco Instruments, Inc., Small Business Success 

in Space Program 20 Nov 

Small Business Prime Contract Awards Make 

Gain in FY 19 G6 13 Oct 

Small Business Wins Big Contract with Good 

Product 11 Sep 

Small Business Workshop To Be Held in Phila- 
delphia 20 Sep 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Reduction in Subscription Rate, Military Specs 

and Standards 11 Nov 

Repository for Cancelled Specifications Estab- 

ushed by DOD in Philadelphia 20 Jun 

TESTING 

Army Testing Potam Insulated Containers 20 Nov 

Army Tests Cargo Transfer Platform 24 Aug 

DSA Regulation Covers Production Testing 10 May 

F~6A Freedom Fighter to be Evaluated in Viet- 
nam 4 Oct 

MiiiJature Radio Gear To Be Tested by AF 13 Dec 

New High Thrust Test Facility - . 11 Feb 

Now Test Facility OporuUmial at Wright- 
Pntterson APB bk Nov 
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